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PREFACE 


The second volume of this work was published as long ago as 
1932. Among the many reasons which delayed the publication of 
this volume, one must count the excessive administratr/e and 
teaching work with which the writer is saddled; his continued 
illness; the regrettable failure of one eye through strenuous work, 
which often makes him depend on the assistance of others; and 
the long distance between the place of publication and Calcutta, 
The manuscript of the fourth volume is happily ready. 

In writing the present volume the author has taken great trouble 
to secure manuscripts which would present a connected account 
of the development of theistic philosophy in the South. The texts 
that have been published are but few in number and the entire 
story cannot be told without constant reference to rare manuscripts 
from which alone the data can be collected. So far, no work has been 
written which could throw any light on the discovery and inter¬ 
pretation of a connected history of Vaisnava thought. It would 
have been well if the Tamil and Telegu works could have been 
fruitfully utilized in tracing the history of Vaisnavism, not only as 
it appeared in Sanskrit but also as it appeared in the vernaculars of 
the South. But the author limited himself as far as possible to 
Sanskrit data. This limitation was necessary for three reasons: first, 
the author was not master of the.various vernaculars of South India; 
secondly, the inclusion and utilization of such data would have 
made the present book greatly exceed its intended scope; and 
thirdly, the inclusion of the data from the vernacular literature 
would not have contributed materially to the philosophical pro¬ 
blems underlying the theistic speculations dealt with in this work. 
Looked at from the strictly philosophical point of view, some of the 
materials of the present book may be regarded as somewhat out of 
place. But, both in the present volume and the volume that will 
follow it, it will be impossible to ignore the religious pathology that 
is associated with the devotional philosophy which is so predomi¬ 
nant in the South and which so much influenced the minds of 
the people not only in the Middle Ages but also in the recent past 
and is even now the most important element of Indian religions. 
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Philosophy in India includes not only morality but religion also. 
The most characteristic feature of religion is emotion nr sentiment 
associated with a system of beliefs, and as such in the treatment 
of the dominant schools of philosophy that originated in South 
India one cannot help emphasizing the important pathological 
developments of the sentiment of devotion. The writer hopes, 
therefore, that he may be excused both by those who would not 
look for any emphasis on the aspect of bhaktt or religious senti¬ 
ment and also by those who demand an over-emphasis on the 
emotional aspect which forms the essence of the Vaisnava religion. 
He has tried to steer a middle course in the interest of philosophy, 
which, however, in the schools of thought treated herein is so 
intimately interwoven with religious sentiment. 

The writer has probably exceeded the scope of his treatment in 
dealing with the Anrars, whose writings are in Tamil, but there also 
he felt that without referring to the nature of the devotional philo¬ 
sophy of the Ajtvars the treatment of the philosophy of Ramanuja 
and his followers would be historically defective. But though the 
original materials for a study of the Arvars are in Tamil, yet 
fortunately Sanskrit translations of these writings either in manu¬ 
script or in published form are available, on which are almost 
wholly based the accounts given here of these Tamil writers. 

The treatment of the Pancaratra literature offered some dif¬ 
ficulty, as most of these works are still unpublished; but fortunately 
a large volume of this literature was secured by the present writer 
in manuscript. Excepting Schrader's work, nothing of any im¬ 
portance has been written on the Pancaratra School. Though 
there are translations of the bhd^a of Ramanuja, there has been no 
treatment of his philosophy as a whole in relation to other great 
philosophers of his School. Practically nothing has appeared re¬ 
garding the philosophy of the great thinkers of the Ramanuja 
School, such as Venkata, Meghanadari and others, most of whose 
works are still unpublished. Nothing has also been written re¬ 
garding Vijnanabhiksu's philosophy, and though Nimbarka's 
bhdsya has been translated, no systematic account has yet appeared 
of Nimbarka in relation to his followers. The writer had thus to de¬ 
pend almost wholly on a very large mass of published and unpub¬ 
lished manuscript literature in his interpretation and chronological 
investigations, which are largely based upon internal evidence; 
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though, of course, he has always tried to utilize whatever articles 
and papers appeared on the subject. The subjects treated are vast 
and it is for the scholarly reader to judge whether any success 
has been attained in spite of the imperfections which may have 
crept in. 

Though the monotheistic speculations and the importance of the 
doctrine of devotion can be traced even to some of the Rg-veda 
hymns and the earlier religious literature such as the Gita and the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Visnupurdna, yet it is in the traditional songs 
of the Anrars and the later South Indian philosophical writers, be¬ 
ginning from Yamuna and Ramanuja, that we find a special em¬ 
phasis on our emotional relation with God. This emotional relation 
of devotion or bhakti differentiated itself in many forms in the ex¬ 
periences and the writings of various Vaisnava authors and saints. 
It is mainly to the study of these forms as associated with their 
philosophical perspectives that the present and the succeeding 
volumes have been devoted. From this point of view, the present 
and the fourth volumes may be regarded as the philosophy of 
theism in India, and this will be partly continued in the treat¬ 
ment of Saiva and Sakta theism of various forms. The fourth 
volume will deal with the philosophy of Madhva and his followers 
in their bitter relation with the monistic thought of iSahkara and his 
followers. It will also deal with the theistic philosophy of the 
Bhdgavatapurdna and the theistic philosophy of Vallabha and the 
followers of Sri Caitanya. Among the theistic philosophers the fol¬ 
lowers of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha occupied a great 
place as subtle thinkers and dialecticians. In the fifth volume, apart 
from the different schools of Saiva and Sakta thinkers, the Tantras, 
the philosophy, of grammar, of Hindu Aesthetics, and of Hindu Law 
will be dealt with. It is thus expected that with the completion of 
the fifth volume the writer will have completed his survey of 
Hindu thought so far as it appeared in the Sanskrit language and 
thus finish what was begun more than twenty years ago. 

A chapter on the Cdrvdka materialists has been added as an 
appendix, since their treatment in the first volume was practically 
neglected. 

The writer has a deep debt of gratitude to discharge to Dr F. W. 
Thomas—^the late Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and a 
highly esteemed friend of his who, in spite of his various activities. 
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pressure of work and old age, has been a true jnanabandhu to 
the author, helping him with the manuscript and the proofs, 
and offering him valuable suggestions as regards orthography, 
punctuation and idiomatic usage. Without this continued assistance 
the imperfections of the present work would have been much 
more numerous. The author is specially grateful to his wife, 
Dr Mrs Surama Dasgupta, Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. (Cal. et Cantab.) 
for the continued assistance that he received from her in the 
writing of this book and also in reading a large mass of manu¬ 
scripts for the preparation of the work. Considering the author’s 
great handicap in having only one sound eye it would have been 
impossible for him to complete the book without this assistance. 
He is also grateful to Dr Satindra Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., 
for the help that he received from him from time to time. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

1939 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BHASKARA school OF PHILOSOPHY 
Date of Bhaskara. 

U DAYANA, in his Nydya-kusumdnjali, speaks of Bhaskaru ns a 
commentator on the Vedanta in accordance with the traditions of 
the tridanda school of Vedanta and a& holding the view that 
Brahman suffers evolutionary changes^. Bhattoji Diksita also, in 
his Tattva-viveka~tikd-vivaranay speaks of Bhatta Bhaskara as 
holding the doctrine of difference and non-difference {bheddbhedaf, 
It is certain, however, that he flourished after Sankara, for, though 
he does not mention him by name, yet the way in which he refers 
to him makes it almost certain that he wrote his commentary with 
the express purpose of refuting some of the cardinal doctrines of 
Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutra. Thus, at the very be¬ 
ginning of his commentary, he says that it aims at refuting those 
who, hiding the real sense of the sutruy have only expressed their 
own opinions, and in other places also he speaks in very strong 
terms against the commentator who holds the mdyd doctrine and 
is a Buddhist in his views^. But, though he was opposed to Sankara, 
it was only so far as Sankara had introduced the mdyd doctrine, 
and only so far as he thought the world had sprung forth not 
as a real modification of Brahman, but only through mdyd. For 

^ Tridanda means “three sticks.*’ According to Manu it was customary 
among some Brahmins to use one stick, and among others, three sticks. 

Pandita Vindhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, in his Sanskrit introduction to 
Bhaskara’s commentary on the Brahma-siitra^ says that the Vai§nava commen¬ 
tators on the Brahma-sutra prior to Ramanuja, Tanka, Guhadeva, Bharuci and 
Yamunacarya, the teacher of Ramanuja, were all tridandins. Such a statement 
is indeed very interesting, but unfortunately he does not give us the authority 
from which he drew this information. 

'' Bhattabhdskaras tu bheda-bheda-vedanta-siddhanta-vadl** \ Bhattoji Dik¬ 
sita’s Vedanta-tattva-tlkd-vivaranay as quoted by Panejita Vindhyesvari Prasada 
in his Introduction to Bhaskara’s commentary. 

3 sutra-bhiprdya-sarnvrtya svabhipraya-prakdianat 

vydkhydtam yair idarn idstram vydkhyeyarn tan-nivrttaye. 

Bhaskara*s Commentary, p. i. 

Also “ye tu bauddha-matavalambino mdyd-vddinas te* pi anena nydyena sutra- 
kdtetuii' va nirastdh.** Ibid. ii. 2. 2 g. 

In another place Sankara is referred to as explaining views which were really 
propounded by the Mahayana Buddhists —vigltam vicchinna-mulam mdhdydnika- 
bauddha-gdthitam mayd-vddam vydvarnayanto lokdn vydmohayanti. Ibid. i. 4. 25. 
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both Sankara and Bhaskara would agree in holding that the Brahman 
was both the material cause and the instrumental cause {upadana 
and nimitta). Sankara would maintain that this was so only because 
there was no other real category which existed; but he would 
strongly urge, as has been explained before, that mdyd, the category 
of tlie indefinite and the unreal, was associated with Brahman in 
such a transformation, and that, though the Brahman was sub¬ 
stantially the same identical entity as the world, yet the world as it 
appears was a yndyd transformation with Brahman inside as the 
kernel of truth. But Bhaskara maintained that there was no wdyd, 
and that it was the Brahman which, by its own powers, underwent 
a real modification; and, as the Paficaratras also held the same 
doctrine in so far as they believed that Vasudeva was both the 
material and the instrumental cause of the world, he was in agree¬ 
ment with the Bhagavatas, and he says that he does not find any¬ 
thing to be refuted in the Pancaratra doctrine^. But he differs from 
them in regard to their doctrine of the individual souls having been 
produced from Brahman-. 

Again, though one cannot assert anything very positively, it is 
possible that Bhaskara himself belonged to that particular sect of 
Brahmins who used three sticks as their Brahminic insignia in 
preference to one stick, used more generally by other J3rahmins; 
and so his ex[)lanation of the Veddnta-sutra may rightly be taken as 
the view of the tridamii Brahmins. For in discussing the point that 
fitness for Brahma-knowledge does not mean the giving up of the 
religious stages of life {dsrama)^ with their customs and rituals, he 
speaks of the maintenance of three sticks as being enjoined by the 
Vedas=h 

Madhavacarya, in his Sankara-vijaya, speaks of a meeting of 
Sankara with IBiatta Bhaskara, but it is difficult to say how far this 
statement is reliable'. From the fact that Bhaskara refuted Sankara 
and was liimself referred to by Udayana, it is certain that he 
flourished some time between the eighth and the tenth centuries. 
Pandita Vindhyesvah Prasada refers to a copper-plate found by the 

' I 'asuiit’Vd era upadrum-karamun jatiato nimitta-karanam ceti te manyante. . . 
tad etat sarram huti-prasiddham eva tasmdn ndtra nirdkaranlyarn pasydrnah. 
Hhdskara-hhd^ya, ll. 2. 41. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Ibid. 111. 4. 26, p. 208; see also Pandita Vindhyesvari’s Introduction. 

* H^unkura-vijaya, xv. 80. 
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late Dr Bhawdaji in the Maratha country, near Nasik, in which it 
is stated that one Bhaskara Bhatta of the lineage (gotra) of Sandilya, 
son of Kavicakravarti Trivikrama, who was given the title of 
Vidyapati, was the sixth ancestor of Bhaskaracarya of Sandih. 
lineage, the astronomer and writer of the SiJdhanta-siroman’. j.nd 
he maintains that this senior Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta was tlx* 
commentator on the Brahma-stitra^. But, though this n^^ay be 
possible, yet we have no evidence that it is certain; for, apart from 
the similarity of names-, it is not definitely known whether this 
Vidyapati Bhaskara Bhatta ever wrote any commentary on the 
Brahma-siitra. All that we can sav, f’.ere Fore, with any degree of 
definiteness, is that Bhaskara flonnslied at some period between the 
middle of the eighth centnrv and the middle of the tenth century, 
and most probably in the nhitli cei .urv. -ince he does not know 
Ramanuja^. 


Bhaskara and Sankara. 

There is a text of the Chdmlogya Upariisad, vi. i. i, which is 
treated from two different points of view by Sankara and Bhaskara 
in connection with the interpretation of Brahma-siltra^ ii. i. 14‘h 
Sankara’s interpretation of this, as V^acaspati explains it, is that, 
when clay is known, all clay-materials are known, not because the 
clay-materials are really clay, for they are indeed different. But, if 
so, how can we, by knowing one, know the other? Because the clay- 
materials do not really exist; they are all, and so indeed are all that 
pass as modifications (vikdra)^ but mere expressions of speech 
{vdcdrambhanam)y mere names (ndmdheyam) having no real 


^ Pandita Vindhyesvari Prasada’s Introduction. 

^ We hear ot several Hhaskaras in Sanskrit literature, such as Lokabhaskaia, 
Sriintabhaskara, Haribhaskara, Bhadantabhaskara, Bhiiskarainisra, Bhaskara- 
sastri, Bhaskaradiksita, BhaUabhaskara, J^andita Bhaskaracarya, BbaUabhas- 
kararnisra, "Prikandarnandana, Laugak^ibbaskara, Sandilyabhaskara, Vatsa- 
bhaskara, Bhaskaradeva, Bhaskaranrsirnba, BhSskararanya, Bhaskaranandanatha, 
Bhaskarasena. 

® He makes very scanty references to other writers. He speaks of F^andilya 
as a great author of the Bhagavata school. He refers to the four classes of 
Mahesvaras, Pasupata, Saiva, Kapalika and Kathaka-siddhantin, and their 
principal work Paiieddhyayi-sastra; he also refers to the PdneardtrikaSy with 
whom he is often largely in agreement. 

* tad-ananyatvarn dramhhana-sabdadihhyah. Prahma-sutra, li. i. 14. 
yathd saumya ekena rnrt-pinden asarvam mrnmayam vijndtam syddvdedram- 
bhanam vikdro namadheyam tnrttike ty*eva satyam (Ch. vi. i. i). 
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entities or objects to which they refer, having in fact no existence 
at alli. 

lihaskara says that the passage means that clay alone is real, and 
the purport of speech depends on two things, the objects and the 
facts implied and the names which imply them. The effects (kdrya) 
are indeed the basis of all our practical behaviour and conduct, in¬ 
volving the objects and facts implied and the expressions and names 
which imply them. How can the cause and effect be identical? The 
answer to this is that it is true that it is to the effects that our speech 
applies and that these make all practical behaviour possible, but the 
effects are in reality but stages of manifestation, modification and 
existence of the cause itself. So, from the point of view that the 
effects come and go, appear and disappear, whereas the cause re¬ 
mains permanently the same, as the ground of all its real manifesta¬ 
tions, it is said that the cause alone is true—the clay alone is true. 
The elfect, therefore, is only a state of the cause, and is hence both 
identical with it and different from it*'^. The effect, the name {ndma- 
dheya), is real, and the scriptures also assert this^. 

Bhaskara argues against Sankara as follows: the arguments that 
the upholder of mdyd {mdydvddin) could adduce against those who 
believed in the reality of the many, the world, might be adduced 
against him aLso, in so far as he believes in monism (advaitd), 
A person who hears the scriptures and philosophizes is at first 
under the veil of ignorance {avidyd)\ and, if on account of this 
ignorance his knowledge of duality was false, his knowledge of 
monism might equally for the same reason be considered as false. 
All Brahma-knowledge is false, because it is knowledge, like the 
knowledge of the world. It is argued that, just as from the false 
knowledge of a dream and of letters there can be true acquisition 

^ lihamatl, Ihahjmi-sutra, ii. i. 14, Rahu is a demon which is merely a living 
head with no body, its sole body being its head; but still we use, for convenience 
of language, the expression “ Rahu’s head” {Rdhoh siruh) \ similarly clay alone is 
real, and what we call clay-materials, jugs, plates, etc., are mere expressions of 
speech having no real objects or entities to which they can apply—they simply do 
not exist at all- but are mere xnkalpa; vaca kevalatn arabhyate vikdra-jdtam na tu 
tattvato'sti yato ndmadheya-rnatram etat;., .yathd rdhoh sirah...sabda-jndna"- 
nupdtl vastu-iiinyo vikalpa iti; tathci cd\mtutayd onrtam vikdra-jdtam. 

- vd^-imiriyasya ubhayam drambhanam vikdro ndmadheyam. . .nbhayam 
dlambya rdg-vyarahdrah pravartate ghatena tidakam dhare' ti mrnmayam ity asya 
idam vydkhydnam.. .kdranam eva kdryd-tmand ghatavad avatisthate.. .kdrana- 
syarasthd-mdtram kdryatn vyatiriktd'vyatiriktam iukti-rajatavad dgamdpdya- 
dharmitvdc ca anrtam anityam iti ca vyapadisyate. Bhdskara-bhdfya, ll. i. 14. 

* atha ndma-dheyarri satyasya satyamiti^ etc. Ibid. 
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of good and evil or of certain meanings, so from the false knowledge 
of words and their meanings, as involved in the knowledge of 
monistic texts of the Upanisads, there may arise right knowledge. 
But such an argument is based on false analogy. When from certain 
kinds of dreams someone judges that good or evil will come to him, 
it is not from nothing that he judges, since he judges from particular 
dream experiences; and these dream experiences are facts having 
particular characters and features; they are not mere nothing, like 
the hare’s horn; no one can judge of anything from the hare’s horn. 
The letters also have certain shapes and forms and are definitely by 
common consent and agreement associated with particular sounds; 
it is well known that different letters in different countries may be 
used to denote one kind of sound. Again, if from a mistake some¬ 
one experiences fear and dies, it is not from nothing or from some¬ 
thing false that he dies; for he had a real fear, and the fear was the 
cause of death and was roused by the memory of a real thing, and 
the only unreality about it was that the thing was not present there 
at that time. So no example could be given to show that from false 
knowledge, or falsehood as such, there could come right knowledge 
or the truth. Again, how can the scriptures demonstrate the false¬ 
hood of the world.? If all auditory knowledge were false, all lan¬ 
guage would be false, and even the scriptural texts would be non¬ 
existent. 

Further, what is this ''avidya,'' if it cannot be described.? How 
can one make anyone understand it.? What nonsense it is to say that 
that which manifests itself as all the visible and tangible world of 
practical conduct and behaviour cannot itself be described^ If it is 
beginningless, it must be eternal, and there can be no liberation. 
It cannot be both existent and non-existent; for that would be 
contradictory. It cannot be mere negation; for, being non-existent, 
it could not bring bondage. If it brings bondage, it must be an 
entity, and that means a dual existence with Brahman. So the 
proposition of the upholder of mdyd is false. 

What is true, however, is that, just as milk gets curdled, so it is 
God Himself who by His own will and knowledge and omnipotence 
transforms Himself into this world. There is no inconsistency in 
God’s transforming Himself into the world, though He is partless; 

^ yasydh kdryam idam krtsnam vyavahdrdya kalpate 

nirvaktum sd na sakye* ti vacanam vacandr-thakarfi. Bhdskara-bhdfya. 
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for He can do so by various kinds of powers, modifying them ac¬ 
cording to His own will. He possesses two powers; by one He has 
become the world of enjoyables {bhogya-sakti), and by the other the 
individual souls, the enjoyers [bhoktr) \ but in spite of this modifica¬ 
tion of Himself He remains unchanged in His own purity; for it is 
by the manifestation and modification of His powers that the modi¬ 
fication of the world as the enjoyable and the enjoyer takes place. 
It is just as the sun sends out his rays and collects them back into 
himself, hut yet remains in himself the samc^. 

The Philosophy of Bhaskara’s Bhasya. 

From what has been said above it is clear that according to 
Hhaskara the world of matter and the selves consists only in real* 
modifications or transformations {parinamu) of Brahman’s own 
nature through llis diverse powers. 'Fhis naturally brings in the 
(juestion whether the world and the souls are dilfercnt from Brahman 
or identical with him. Bhaskara’s answer to such a question is that 
“difi’erence” (hheda) has in it the characteristic of identity {abheda- 
dharmas ai) —the waves are different from the sea, but are also 
identical with it. 'The waves are manifestations of the sea’s own 
powers, and so the same identical sea appears to be different when 
viewed with reference to the manifestations of its powers, though 
it is in reality identical with its powers. So the same identical fire 
is ditferent in its powers as it burns or illuminates. So all that is one 
is also many, and the one is neither absolute identity nor absolute 
difference-. 

'The individual souls arc in reality not different from (jod; they 
are hut I fis parts, as the sparks of fire are the parts of fire; but it is 
the peculiarilv of these parts of Cod, the souls, that though one 
with Him, they have been under the influence of ignorance, desires 
and deeds from beginningless tinie^. Just as the dkdsa, which is all 
the same everywhere; and yet the dkdsa inside a vessel or a house 
is not just the same dkdsa as the boundless space, but may in some 

^ lihilslmrti-hl isyu, ll. i. 27, also 1. 4. 25. 

“ abht'da^dhay ms ca bht'do yathd tnahodadher abhedah sa eta tarauQddy- 
dtmatui rartumdt » hheda ity uryote, na hi tarangd-dayah pd^dna-disu drsyantc 
lynh siihti-saktimatos ca ananyatvam anyatvarn co-palahfyate 
yothagner diiluii i-prukasand-di-iaktayah... .tasmdt sarvam ekd-nekd-tmakarn 
am hhimmm vd. Ibid. 11. i. 18. 

* Ibid. 1. 4. 21. 
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sense be regarded as a part of it; or just as the same air is seen to 
serve different life-functions, as the five pranas^ so the individual 
souls also may in some sense be regarded as parts of God. It is just 
and proper that the scriptures should command the individual souls 
to seek knowledge so as to attain liberation; for it is the desire for 
the highest soul {paramdtman) or God or Brahman that is tb<‘ < ause 
of liberation, and it is the desire for objects of the world that is the 
cause of bondage^. This soul, in so far as it exists in associacic n with 
ignorance, desires and deeds, is atomic in nature; and, just as a drop 
of sandal paste may perfume all the place about it, so docs the 
atomic soul, remaining in one place, animate the whole body. It is 
by nature endowed with consciousness, and it is only with reference 
to the knowledge of other objects that it has to depend on the pre¬ 
sence of those objects'^. Its seat is in the heart, and through the skin 
of the heart it is in touch with the whole body. But, though in a 
state of bondage, under the influence of ignorance, etc., it is atomic, 
yet it is not ultimately atomic in nature; for it is one with Brahman. 
Under the influence of buddhi^ ahamkdra, the five senses and the 
five vdyus it undergoes the cycle of rebirths. But though this atomic 
form and the association with the buddlii, etc., is not essential to the 
nature of the soul, yet so long as such a relation exists, the agency of 
the soul is in every sense real; but the ultimate source of this agency 
is God Himself; for it is God who makes us perform all actions, and 
He makes us perform good actions, and it is He who, remaining 
within us, controls all our actions. 

In all stages of life a man must perform the deeds enjoined by 
the scriptures, and he cannot rise at any stage so high that he is 
beyond the sphere of the duties of work imposed on him by the 
scriptures^. It is not true, as Sankara says, that those who are fit to 


^ rdgo hi pnramdtma-vi^ayo yah sa mukti-hetuh vi^aya-vi^ayo yah sa handha- 
hetuh. Bhdskara-bhdsya. 

2 Ihid. II. 3. 18, 22, 23. 

^ Bhdskara-bhdsyay i. i. i. In holding the view that the Brahma-sutra is 
in a sense continuous with the Mlmdmsd-sutray which the former must follow— 
for it is after the performance of the ritualistic duties that the knowledge of 
Brahman can arise, and the latter therefore cannot in any stage dispense with the 
need for the former—and that the Brahma-sutras are not intended for any 
superior and different class of persons, Bhaskara seems to have followed Upa- 
var§a or Upavarsacarya, to whose commentary on the Mimdmsd-sutra he refers 
and whom he calls the founder of the school {idstra-sampraddya-pravartaka). 
Ihid. I. I. I, and ii. 2. 27. See also i. i. 4: dtma-jndnd-dhikrtasya karmabhir vind 
apavargd-nupapatter jndnena karma samucclyate. 
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have the highest knowledge are beyond the duties of life and courses 
of ritualistic and other actions enjoined by the scriptures, or that 
those for whom these are intended are not fit to have the highest 
knowledge; in other words, the statement of Sankara that there 
cannot be any combination {samuccaya) of knowledge (jndna) and 
necessary ritualistic duties of life {karma) is false. Bhaskara admits 
that pure karma (ritualistic duties) cannot lead us to the highest 
perception of the truth, the Brahman; yet knowledge (jndna) com¬ 
bined with the regular duties, i.e. jiidna-samuccita-karma, can lead 
us to our highest good, the realization of Brahman. That it is our 
duty to attain the knowledge of Brahman is also to be accepted, by 
reason of the injunction of the scriptures; for that also is one of the 
imperative duties imposed on us by the scriptures—a vidki—the 
self is to be known {dtmd vd are drastavyahy etc.). It is therefore 
not true, as .Sankara asserted, that what the ritualistic and other 
duties imposed on us by the scriptures can do for us is only to make 
us fit for the study of Vedanta by purifying us and making us as far 
as possible sinless; Bhaskara urges that performance of the duties 
imposed on us by the scriptures is as necessary as the attainment 
of knowledge for our final liberation. 

Bhaskara draws a distinction between cognition (jndna) and 
consciousness (caitaiiya), more particularly, self-consciousness 
(dtma-caitanya). Cognition with him means the knowledge of ob¬ 
jective things, and this is a direct experience (aniibhava) arising out 
of the contact of the sense organ, manaSy and the object, the presence 
of light and the internal action of the memory and the sub-conscious 
impressions (samskdra). Cognition is not an active operation by 
itself, but is rather the result of the active operation of the senses in 
association with other accessories, such that whenever there is a 
collocation of those accessories involving the operation of the senses 
there is cognition^. Bhaskara is therefore positively against the con¬ 
tention of Kumarila that knowledge is an entity which is not directly 
perceived but only inferred as the agent which induces the in¬ 
tellectual operation, but which is not directly known by itself. If an 
unpcrceived entity is to be inferred to explain the cause of the per- 

' jnana-kriya-kalpanayam pramdnd-bhdvdt.. . .dlokendriya-manah-samskdre^u 
hi^ satsu samvedanam utpadyate iti tad-abhave notpadyate, yadi punar aparam 
jndnarn kolpyate tasydpy anyat tasydpy anyad ity anavasthd; na ca jndna- 
kriydnumdne lifif^am astiysamvedanam iti cen nayagrhUa-sambandhatvdt. Bhaskara- 
hhdsva^t.i I. 
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ceived intellectual operation, then another entity might be inferred 
as the cause of that unperceived entity, and another to explain that 
and so on, and we have a vicious infinite {anavasthd). Moreover, no 
unperceived entity can be inferred as the cause of the perceived 
intellectual operation; for, if it is unperceived, then its relation with 
intellectual operation is also unperceived, and how can there he any 
inference at all? Thus, cognition is what we directly experience 
(anubhava) and there is no unperceived entity which cauj^es it, but 
it is the direct result of the joint operation of many accessories. 
This objective cognition is entirely different from the subjective 
consciousness or self-consciousness; for the latter is eternal and 
always present, whereas the former is only occasioned by the col¬ 
locating circumstances. It is easy to see that Bhaskara has a very 
distinct epistemological position, which, though similar to Nyaya 
so far as the objective cognition is concerned, is yet different there¬ 
from on account of his admission of the ever-present self-con¬ 
sciousness of the soul. It is at the same time different from the 
Sankarite epistemology, for objective cognition is considered by 
him not as mere limitation of self-consciousness, but as entirely 
different therefrom^. It may also be noted that, unlike Dhar- 
marajadhvarindra, the writer of the Sanskrit epistemological work, 
Veddnta-paribhdsd, Bhaskara considers manas as a sense-organ^. 
On the subject of the self-validity of knowledge Bhaskara thinks 
that the knowledge of truth is always self-valid {svatah-pramdna)^ 
whereas the knowledge of the false is always attested from outside 
(paratah pramdna)^. 

As has already been said, Bhaskara does not think that libera¬ 
tion can be attained through knowledge alone; the duties imposed 
by the scriptures must always be done along with our attempts to 
know Brahman; for there is no contradiction or opposition between 
knowledge and performance of the duties enjoined by the scriptures. 
There will be no liberation if the duties are forsaken^. The state of 
salvation is one in which there is a continuous and unbroken con¬ 
sciousness of happiness®. A liberated soul may associate or not 
associate itself with any body or sense as it likes®. It is as omniscient, 

^ kecid dhuh dtmd pramdydm indriya-dvaropadhi-nirgama-vifayefu vartate ... 
tad idam asamyag darsanam;.. .alokendriyadibhyo jndnam utpadyamdnaTp.,. 
ednyad iti yuktam, Bhdskara-bhd^ya. * Ibid. ii. 4. 17. 

“ Ibid. I. 4. 21. ^ Ibid. III. 4. 26. 

* Ibid. IV. 4. 8. • Ibid. iv. 4. 12. 
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omnipotent and as one with all souls as God Himself^. The attach¬ 
ment {rdga) to Brahman, which is said to be an essential condition 
for attaining liberation, is further defined to be worship {samara- 
dhana) or devotion {hhakti), while bhakti is said to be attendance on 
God by meditation {dhyanadina paricaryd). Bhakti is conceived, 
not as any feeling, affection or love of God, as in later Vaisnava 
literature, but as dhydna or meditation^. A question may arise as to 
what, if Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, is meant 
by meditation on Brahman? Does it mean that we are to meditate 
on the world? To this Bhaskara’s answer is that Brahman is not 
exhausted by His transformation into the world, and that what is 
really meant by Brahman’s being transformed into the world is that 
the nature of the world is spiritual. The world is a spiritual mani¬ 
festation and a spiritual transformation, and what passes as matter 
is in reality spiritual. Apart from Brahman as manifested in the 
world, the Brahman with diverse forms, there is also the formless 
Brahman (nisprapafica brahman)^ the Brahman wliich is transcen¬ 
dent and beyond its own immanent forms, and it is this Brahman 
which is to be worshipped, 'Bhe world with its diverse forms also 
will, in the end, return to its spiritual source, the formless Brahman, 
and nothing of it will be left as the remainder. The material world 
is dissolved in the spirit and lost therein, just as a lump of salt is 
lost in wate^^ 'bhis transcendent Brahman that is to be worshipped 
is of the nature of pure being and intelligence {sal-laksaiia and 
bodha-laksana)^. He is also infinite and unlimited. But, though He 
is thus characterized as being, intelligence, and infinite, yet these 
terms do not refer to three distinct entities; they are the qualities of 
Brahman, the substance, and, like all (Qualities, they cannot remain 
different from their substance; for neither can any substance remain 
without its qualities, nor can any qualities remain without their sub¬ 
stance. A substance does not become different by virtue of its 
qualities'''\ 

Bhaskara denies the possibility of liberation during lifetime 
(jivan-mukti); for so long as the body remains as a result of the 

' jnuktdh kardnCi-tmiinampraptah tddvadevasarva-jnah sarva-saktih. Bhaskdra- 

bfid^ya, IV. 4. 7. 

Ibid. III. 2. 24. 

^ Ibid. II. 2. II, 13, 17. « Ibid. III. 2. 23. 

* t\d dhdrmd-dhdrmi-bhcdcna svarupa-bheda iti; na hi guna-rahitam drdvyam 
dstt tut drdvyd'-rdhito gutidh. Ibid, in, 2. 23, 
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previous karmas, the duties assigned to the particular stage of life 
{dsrama) to which the man belongs have to be performed; but his 
difference from the ordinary man is that, while the ordinary man 
thinks himself lo be the agent or the doer of all actions, the wise 
man never thinks himself to be so. If a man could attain liberation 
during lifetime, then he might even know the minds of other r :,vjple. 
Whether in mukti one becomes absolutely relationless {nihsatn- 
handhah)y or whether one becomes omniscient and omnipotent (as 
Bhaskara himself urges), it is not possible for one to attain mukti 
during one’s lifetime, so it is certain that so long as a man lives he 
must perform his duties and try to comprehend the nature of God 
and attend on Him through meditation, since these only can lead to 
liberation after death^. 

^ Bhaskara-hhiisyu, j!T 36. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE PA 5 ICARATRA. 

Antiquity of the Pancaratra. 

The Pancaratra doctrines are indeed very old and are associated 
with the purusa-sukta of the Rg-veda, which is, as it were, the foun¬ 
dation stone of all future Vaisnava philosophy. It is said in the 
Sata-patha Brdhmana that Narayana, the great being, wishing to 
transcend all other beings and becoming one with them all, saw 
the form of sacrifice known as pancaratra, and by performing that 
sacrifice attained his purpose^. It is probable that the epithets 
^^purf 4 so ha ndrciyanah'' became transformed in later times into the 
two rsis Nara and Narayana. The passage also implies that Narayana 
was probably a human being who became a transcending divinity 
by performing the Pancaratra sacrifice. In the later literature 
Narayana became the highest divinity. Thus Venkata Sudhi wrote 
a Siddhdnta-ratndvali in about 19,000 lines to prove by a reference 
to scriptural texts that Narayana is the highest god and that all other 
gods, fiiva, Brahma, Visnu, etc., are subordinate to him^. The word 
Brahman in the Upanisads is also supposed in the fourth or the last 
chapter of the Siddhdnta-ratndvali to refer to Narayana. In the 
Mahdhhdrata {^anti-parvan^ 334th chapter) we hear of Nara and 
Narayana themselves worshipping the unchanging Brahman which 
is the self in all beings; and yet Narayana is there spoken of as being 
the greatest of all. In the succeeding chapter it is said that there was 
a king who was entirely devoted to Narayana, and who worshipped 
him according to the sdtvata rites'^. He was so devoted to Narayana 
that he considered all that belonged to him, riches, kingdom, etc., 
as belonging to Narayana. He harboured in his house great saints 
versed in the Pancaratra system. When under the patronage of this 
king great saints performed sacrifices, they were unable to have a 
vision of the great Lord Narayana, and Brhaspati became angry. 

^ ^ata-patha Brdhmana xill. 6. i. 

The Siddhdnta-ratndvali exists only as a MS. which has not yet been 
published. 

* We have an old Pancardtra-sarnhitd called the Sdtvata-samhitd, the con¬ 
tents of which will presently be described. 
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Other sages then related the story that, though after long penance 
they could not perceive God, there was a message from Heaven 
that the great Narayana was visible only to the inhabitants of 
Sveta-dvipa, who were devoid of sense-organs, did not require any 
food, and were infused with a monotheistic devotion. The saints were 
dazzled by the radiant beauty of these beings, and could not see 
them. They then began to practise asceticism and, as a result, these 
holy beings became perceivable to them. These beings adored the 
ultimate deity by mental japa (muttering God’s name in mind) 
and made offerings to God. I'hen there was again a message from 
Heaven that, since the saints had j’»eiceived the beings of Sveta- 
dvlpa, they should feel satisfied with that and return home because 
the great God could not be perceived except through all-absorbing 
devotion. Narada also is said to lar.c seen from a great distance 
Sveta-dvipa and its extraordinary inhabitants. Narada then went 
to Sveta-dvipa and had a vision of Narayana, whom he adored. 
Narayana said to him that Vasudeva was the highest changeless 
God, from whom came out Sankarsana, the lord of all life; from 
him came Pradyumna, called manaSy and from Pradyumna came 
Aniruddha, the Ego. From Aniruddha came Brahma, who created 
the universe. After the pralaya^ Sankarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha are successively created from Vasudeva. 

There are some Upanisads which are generally known as 
Vaisnava Upanisads, and of much later origin than the older 
Pancaratra texts. To this group of Upanisads belong the Avyakto- 
panisadoxAvyakta-nrsimhopani^ady with a commentary of Upanisad- 
brahmayogin, the pupil of Vasudevendra, Kali-santaranopanisady 
Krsnopanisady Garudopanisady Gopdlatdpaini UpamsadyGopdlottara- 
tdpanl Upanisad, Tdrdsdropanisady Tripdd’vihhuti-mahdndrdyana 
Upanisady Dattdtreyopanisady Ndrdyanopanisady Nrsimha-tdpini 
Upanisady Nrsimhottara-tdpini Upanisady Rdmatdpini Upanisady 
Rdmottarottara-tdpint Upanisady Rdma-rahasya Upanisady Vdsudevo- 
panisady with the commentaries of Upanisad-brahmayogin. But 
these Upanisads are mostly full of inessential descriptions, ritual¬ 
istic practices and the muttering of particular mantras. They have 
very little connection with the Pancaratra texts and their contents. 
Some of them'—like the Nrsirnha-tdpiniy Gopdlatdpaniy etc. have 
been utilized in the Gaudlya school of Vaisnavism. 
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The Position of the Pancaratra Literature. 

Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya, discusses the position of the 
Pahcaratras as follows. It is said that any instruction conveyed 
through language can be valid either by itself or through the 
strength of the validity of some other proofs. No instruction of any 
ordinary person can be valid by itself. 1 he special ritualistic pro¬ 
cesses associated with the Pancaratra cannot be known by percep¬ 
tion or by inference. Only God, whose powers of perception ex¬ 
tend to all objects of the world and which are without any limita¬ 
tion, can instil the special injunctions of the Pancaratra. The 
opponents, however, hold that a perception which has all things 
within its sphere can hardly be called perception. Moreover, the 
fact that some things may be bigger than other things does not 
prove that anything which is liable to be greater and less could 
necessarily be conceived to extend to a limitless extenth Even if it 
be conceived that there is a pierson whose perception is limitless, 
tlierc is nothing to suggest that he should be able to instruct in¬ 
fallibly about the rituals, such as those enjoined in the Pancaratra. 
'Phere are also no dgamas which prescribe the Pancaratra rites. It 
cannot be ascertained whetlier the authors of the Pancaratra works 
based them on the teachings of the Yedas or gave their own views 
and pavssed them on as being founded on the Vedas. If it is argued 
that the fact that the Pancaratra, like other texts of Smrti of iManu, 
etc., exist proves that they must have a common origin in the Vedas, 
that is ccmtradictcd by the fact that the Pancaratra doctrines are 
repudiated in the smrti texts founded on the Vedas. If it is said 
that those who follow the Pancaratra rites are as good Brahmins as 
other Bralunins, and follow the Vedic rites, the opponents assert 
that this is not so, since the Pahearatrins may have all the external 
marks and a{)pcarance of Brahmins, but yet they are not so re¬ 
garded in society. At a social dinner the Brahmins do not sit in the 
same line with the Blidgavatas or the followers of the Pancaratra. 


^ athii ilidsmin sdtisuye kenapyanyena niratiiayena bhavitavyam iti Cihosvit 
sunnina-jdtiyfnd'tiyena mr-atisaya~dasdm adhiriuihcna bhavitavyam iti: 

na tavad af^rimah kalpah kalpyate'nupalambhatah 
na hi dr ft urn saravadi vyomeva prdpta-vaibhavam. 

Agarna-prdmdnyay p. 3. 
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The very word sdtvata indicates a lower caste^, and the words 
bhdgavata and sdtvata are interchangeable. It is said that a sdtvata 
of the paiicama caste who by the king’s order worships in temples is 
called a bhdgavata. As a means of livelihood the satvatas worship 
images and live upon offerings for initiation and those made to temple 
gods; they do not perform the Vedic duties, and have no relation. :hip 
with the Brahmins, and so they cannot be regarded as Brahiians. It 
is also said that even by the sight of a man who takes to worship as 
a means of livelihood one is polluted and should be purified by 
proper purificatory ceremonies. The Pancaratra texts are adopted 
by the degraded satvatas or the bhagavatas, and these must therefore 
be regarded as invalid and non-V' div Moreover, if this literature 
were founded on the Vedas, there would be no meaning in their 
recommendation of special kinds of rituals. It is for this reason 
that Badarayana also refutes the philosophical theory of the 
Pancaratra in the Brahma-sutra. 

It may, however, be urged that, though the Pancaratra injunc¬ 
tions may not tally with the injunctions of Brahminic Sffirti litera¬ 
ture, yet such contradictions are not important, as both are based 
upon the Vedic texts. Since the validity of the Brahminic Smrti 
also is based upon the Vedas, the Pancaratra has no more necessity 
to reconcile its injunctions with that than they have to reconcile 
themselves with the Pancaratra. 

The question arises as to whether the Vedas are the utterances 
of a person or not. The argument in favour of production by a 
person is that, since the Vedas are a piece of literary composition, 
they must have been uttered by a person. The divine person who 
directly perceives the sources of merit or demerit enjoins the same 
through his grace by composing the Vedas for the benefit of human 
beings. It is admitted, even by the Mimarnsakas, that all worldly 
affairs are consequent upon the influence of merit and demerit. So 
the divine being who has created the world knows directly the 
sources of merit and demerit. The world cannot be produced 
directly through the effects of our deeds, and it has to be admitted 
that there must be some being who utilizes the effects of our deeds, 
producing the world in consonance with them. All the scriptural 

' Thus Manu says: 

vaWydt tu jdyate vrdtydt sudhanvdedrya eva ca 

bhdrufas ca nijanghas ca maitra-sdtvata eva ca. 

Agama-prdmdnyay p. 8. 
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texts also support the admission of such an omnipotent and omni¬ 
scient God. It is this God who, on the one hand, created the Vedas, 
directing the people to the performance of such actions as lead them 
to mundane and heavenly happiness, and on the other hand created 
the Pancaratra literature for the attainment of the highest bliss by 
the worship of God and the realization of His nature. There are 
some who deny the legitimate inference of a creator from the crea¬ 
tion, and regard the Vedas as an eternally existent composition, 
uncreated by any divine being. Even in such a view the reason why 
the Vedas and the consonant Smrtis are regarded as valid attests 
also the validity of the Pancaratra literature. But, as a matter of 
fact, from the Vedas themselves we can know the supreme being 
as their composer. The supreme God referred to in the Upanisads 
is none other than Vasudevay^ind it is He who is the composer of the 
Pancaratra. Further, arguments are adduced to show that the ob¬ 
ject of the Vedas is not only to command us to do certain actions or 
to prohibit us from doing certain other actions, but also to descriltc 
the nature of the ultimate reality as the divine person. 'Fhe validity 
of the Pancaratra has therefore to be admitted, as it claims for its 
source the divine person Narayana or Vasudeva. Yamuna then 
refers to many texts from the VardhUy Linga and Matsya Pur anas 
and from the Manu-samhitd and other srnrti texts. In his Purusa- 
ninnaya also, Yamuna elaborately discusses the scriptural argu¬ 
ments by which he tries to show that the highest divine person re¬ 
ferred to in the Upanisads and the Puranas is Narayana. This 
divine being cannot be the Siva of the Saivas, because the three 
classes of the Saivas, the Kapalikas, Kalamukhas and Pasupatas, all 
prescribe courses of conduct contradictory to one another, and it is 
impossible that they should be recommended by the scriptural 
texts. 'Pheir ritualistic rites also arc manifestly non-Vedic. The 
view that they are all derived from Rudra docs not prove that it is 
the same Rudra who is referred to in the Vedic texts. 'Phe Rudra 
referred to by them may be an entirely different person. He refers 
also to the various Puranas which decry the Saivas. Against the 
argument that, if the Pancaratra doctrines were in consonance with 
the Vedas, then one would certainly have discovered the relevant 
Vedic texts from which they were derived, Yamuna says that the 
Pancaratra texts were produced by God for the benefit of devotees 
who were impatient of following elaborate details described in the 
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Vedic literature. It is therefore quite intelligible that the relevant 
Vedic texts supporting the Pancaratra texts should not be 
discovered. Again, when it is said that Sandilya turned to the 
doctrine of bhakti because he found nothing in the four Vedas 
suitable for the attainment of his desired end, this should not be 
interpreted as implying a lowering of the Vedas; for it siniply 
means that the desired end as recommended in the Pancaiatras is 
different from that prescribed in the Vedas. The fact that Pah- 
caratras recommend special ritual ceremonies in addition to the 
Vedic ones does not imply that they are non-Vedic; for, unless it is 
proved that the Pahearatras are non-Vedic, it cannot be proved that 
the additional ceremonies are nrn-V’edic without implying argu¬ 
ment in a circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the Pancaratra 
ceremonies are really antagonistic t?) all Vedic ceremonies. It is 
also wrong to suppose that Badarayana refuted the Pancaratra 
doctrines; for, had he done so, he would not have recommended 
them in the Mahdbhdrata, The view of the Pancaratras admitting 
the four vyuhas should not be interpreted as the admission of many 
gods; for these are manifestations ofVasudeva, the one divine person. 
A proper interpretation of Badarayana’s Brahrna-sutras would also 
show that they are in support of the Pancaratras and not against them. 

Even the most respected persons of society follow all the 
Pancaratra instructions in connection with all rituals relating to 
image-worship. The arguments of the opponents that the Bhaga- 
vatas are not Brahmins are all fallacious, since the Bhagavatas have 
the same marks of Brahmahood as all Brahmins. The fact that 
Manu describes the pancama caste as sdtvata does not prove that 
all sdtvatas are pancamas. Moreover, the interpretation of the word 
sdtvata as pancama by the opponents would be contradictory to 
many scriptural texts, where sdtvatas are praised. That some 
sdtvatas live by image-building or temple-building and such other 
works relating to the temple does not imply that this is the duty of 
all the Bhagavatas. I'hus Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnya and 
Kdsmtrdgama-prdjndnyay tried to prove that the Pahearatras arc as 
valid as the Vedas, since they are derived from the same source, 
viz. the divine Person, Ndrdyana^. 

^ The Kdsmlrdgama is referred to in the Agama-prdmdnya, p. 85, as another 
work of Yamuna dealing more or less with the same subject as the Agama- 
prdmdnya, of which no MS. has been available to the present writer. 
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From the tenth to the seventeenth century the Saivas and the 
Srivaisnavas lived together in the south, where kings professing 
Saivism harassed the Srivaisnavas and maltreated their temple- 
gods, and kings professing Srivaisnavism did the same to the Saivas 
and their temple-gods. It is therefore easy to imagine how the 
sectarian authors of the two schools were often anxious to repudiate 
one another. One of the most important and comprehensive of such 
works is the Siddhdnta-ratndvali, written by Veiikata Sudhi. 
Venkata .Sudhi was the disciple of Vehkatanatha. He was the son 
of .‘srisaila 1 atayarya, and was the brother of Sri Saila Srinivasa. 

1 he Siddhanta-ratnavall is a work of four chapters, containing 
over 300,000 letters. He lived in the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and wrote at least two other works, Rahasya traya-sdra 
and Siddhdnta-vaijayantL 

Many treatises were written in which the Pancaratra doctrines 
were summarized. Of these Gopalasuri’s Pancardtra-raksd- 
samgraha seems to be the most important. Gopalasuri was the son 
of Krsnadesika and pupil of Vedantaramanuja, who was himself the 
pupil of Krsnadesika. His Pancardtra-raksd deals with the various 

kinds of rituals described in some of the most important Pancaratra 
works. 

It thus seems that the Pancaratra literature was by many writers 
not actually regarded as of Vedic origin, though among the 
Hrivaisnavas it was regarded as being as authoritative as the Vedas 
It was regarded, along with the Sarnkhya and Yoga, as an accessory 
literature to the Vedasb Yamuna also speaks of it as containing a 
brief summary of the teachings of the Vedas for the easy and im¬ 
mediate use of those devotees who cannot afford to study the vast 
Vcdic literature. 'I’hc main subjects of the Pancaratra literature are 
directions regarding the constructions of temples and images, 

I hus Venku|an 3 tha, cjuoting Vyasa, says: 

i(iiitnmaho~p(misiidam catur^veda-sam^anvitiun 
sdmkhya'■yoga-krtdnLena pafica-rdtrd-nu - sahditam . 


. ^ ^(^svnra-Mlmdmsd, p.'iQ. 

•S ‘Hancaratra is regarded as the root of the Vedas, and sometimes 
the Vedas are regarded as the root of the Paftcaratras. 'I’hus Veiikafanatha in the 

the r i’^r/u '’v *r “ •'“flearatra is regarded as 

Iiiiotes Vedas— mahato veda-vrkfasya millii-bhaio mahan ayam " He 

pXarUr ■ V' ‘^e foot of the 

c aratras « srutimtdam idam tantram pramdna-kalpa-sutravat.'* In anothi»r 

passage he speaks of the Paftcaratras as the alternative to the Vedas-* 
f cda-ffiatiiratiatn panca-Tdtro-ditena vd.** 
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descriptions of the various rituals associated with image-worship, 
and the rituals, dealing elaborately with the duties of the Sri- 
vaisnavas and their religious practices, such as initiation, baptism, 
and the holding of religious marks. The practice of image-worship 
is manifestly non-Vedic, though there is ample evidence to show 
that it was current even in the sixth century b.c. It is difficnii for 
us to say how this practice originated and which section of Indians 
was responsible for it. The conflict between the Vedic people and 
the image-worshippers seems to have been a long one; yet we know 
that even in the second century b.c. the Bhagavata cult was in a 
very living state, not only in South India, hut also in Upper India. 
'The testimony of ilie Besnagar Uolumn bhows how even Greeks 
were converted to the Bhagavata relitnon. The Mahdbhdrata also 
speaks of the sdtvata rites, according to which Visnu was wor¬ 
shipped, and it also makes references to ihc Vyuha doctrine of the 
Pahearatras. In the Ndrdyaniya section it is suggested that the 
home of the Pancaratra worship is Sveta-dvipa, from which it may 
have migrated to India; but efforts of scholars to determine the 
geographical position of Sveta-dvipa have so far failed. 

In the Purdnas and the smrti literature also the conflict with the 
various Brahminic authorities is manifest. Thus, in the Kurma 
purdna, chapter fifteen, it is said that the great sinners, the Pan- 
caratrins, were produced as a result of killing cows in some other 
birth, that they are absolutely non-Vedic, and that the literatures 
of the Saktas, Saivas and the Pancaratras are for the delusion of 
mankind^. That Pancaratrins were a cursed people is also noticed in 
the Pardsara purdnd^. They are also strongly denounced in the 
Vasistha-samhitaj the Sdmba’-purdna and the Suta-samhitd as great 
sinners and as absolutely non-Vedic. Another cause of denounce¬ 
ment was that the Pancaratrins initiated and admitted within their 

‘ kdpalam gdruiiam sdktam^ bhairavam purva-pascimam^ 

panca-rdtram, pdsupatam tathdnydni sahasrasah. 

Kurma-purdna, Ch. 15. 

(As quoted in the Tattva-kaustuhha of Dlk^ita but in the printed edition of the 
B.J. series it occurs in the sixteenth chapter with slight variations.) 

The Skanda-purdna also says: 

pancar dtr € ca kdpdle, tathd kdlamukeh'pi ca. 
sdkte ca dlkptd yuyatn bhaveta brdhmanddhamdh. 

* dvitlyam pdneardtre ca tantre bhdgavate tathd 

dikptds ca dvijd nityam bhaveyur garhitd hareh, 

(As quoted by DhaUojl Dlk^ita in his Tattva-kaustvhha^ MS. p. 4.) 
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sect even women and Sudras. According to the Asvaldyana-smrtiy no 
one but an outcast would therefore accept the marks recommended 
by the Pahearatras. In the fourth chapter of the Vrhan-ndradiya- 
purdna it is said that even for conversing with the Pancaratrins one 
would have to go to the Raurava hell. The same prohibition of 
conversing with the Pancaratrins is found in the Kurma-purana, 
and it is there held that they should not be invited on occasions of 
funeral ceremonies. Hemadri, quoting from the Vdyu purdna, says 
that, if a Brahman is converted into the Pahearatra religion, he 
thereby loses all his Vedic rites. The Linga-purdna also regards 
them as being excommunicated from all religion {sarva-dharma- 
vahiskrta). [ he Aditya and the Agm~purdnas are also extremely 
strong against those who associate themselves in any way with the 
Pancaratrins. The Vtsnu, ^dtdtapa, Ildrita, Bodhdyana and the 
Yama satnhitds also are equally strong against the Pancaratrins and 
those who associate with them in any way. The Pancaratrins, how¬ 
ever, seem to be more conciliatory to the members of the orthodox 
Vedic sects. 'Phey therefore appear to be a minority sect, which had 
always to be on the defensive and did not dare revile the orthodox 
Vedic people. 'Phere are some Piiranas, however, like the Mahd- 
hhdrata, Bhdgavata and the Visnii-purdna, which arc strongly in 
favour of the Pancaratrins. It is curious, however, to notice that, 
while some sections of the Puranas approve of them, others arc 
fanatically against them. The Puranas that are specially favourable 
to the Pancaratrins are the Vt'mu, Ndradiya, Bhdgavata, Gdruda, 
Padma and Vardha, which arc called the Sdttvika puranas^. So 
among the smrtis, the VasMia, Hdrita, Vydsa, Pdrdiara and 
Kasyapa are regarded as the best^. The Pramdna-samgraha takes 
up some of the most important doctrines of the Pancaratrins and 
tries to prove their authoritativencss by a reference to the above 
Puranas and smrtis, and also to the Mahdbhdrata, the Gitd 
Visnudharmottara, Prdjdpatya-smrti, Itihdsasamnccaya, Harivamsa, 
Vrddha-mami, handilya-smrti, and the Brahmdnda-purdna. 

* 'rhus the Pramdna-samgraha says: 

7 aiptavam naradlyam ca tatha hhagavatam suhham 
gdrtuiam ca tatha padmam i drdham subha-darsane 
sdttvikdni ptirdnani vijneydni ca fatprthak. 

Ibid. p. 14. Tattva-kaustubha, MS. p. 13. 
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The Pancaratra Literature. 

The Pahcaiatra literature is somewhat large and only a few 
works have been printed. The present writer, however, had the 
opportunity of collecting a large number of manuscripts, and an 
attempt will here be made to give a brief account of this literature, 
which, however, has no philosophical importance. One of the most 
important of these samhitds is the Sdtvata-samhitd. The Sdtvata is 
referred to in the Mahdbhdrata, the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, the 
Isvara-samhitd and other samhitds. In the Sdt 7 )ata~samhitd we find 
that the Lord (Bhn^avdn) promulgalcs the PancardtraSdstra at the 
request of Samkarsana on behalf of tlic sages^. It consists of twenty- 
five chapters which describe the foi ir,:, of v/orshipping Narayana in 
all His four Vyuha manifestations {vibhai u’devatd), dress and orna¬ 
ments, other special kinds of worship, the installation of images and 
the like. The Isvara-samhitd says that the Ekdyana Veda^ the source 
of all Vedas, originated with Vasudeva and existed in the earliest 
age as the root of all the other Vedas, which were introduced at a 
later age and are therefore called the Vikdra-veda, When these 
Vikdra-vedas sprang up and people became more and more worldly- 
minded, Vasudeva withdrew the Ekdyana Veda and revealed it 
only to some selected persons, such as Sana, Sanatsujati, Sanaka, 
Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila and Sanatana, who were all called 
ekdntins. Other sages, Marici, Atri, Aiigirasa, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Vasistha and Svayambhuva, learnt this Ekdyana from 
Narayana, and on the basis of it the Pancaratra literature on the one 
hand was written, in verse, and the various Dharma-sdstras on the 
other hand were written by Manu and other rsis. The Pancaratra 
works, such as Sdtvata^ Panskara^ and Jaydkhya and other similar 
texts, were written at the instance of Samkarsana in accordance with 
the fundamental tenets of the Ekdyana Veduy which was almost lost 
in the later stage. Sandilya also learnt the principles of the Ekdyana 
Veda from Samkarsana and taught them to the rsis. The contents 
of the Ekdyana Veda, as taught by Narayana, are called the Sdtvika- 
sdstra\ those ^astras which are partly based on the Ekdyana Veda 
and partly due to the contribution of the sages themselves are called 
the Rdjasa-Sdstra\ those which are merely the contribution of 


' Published at Conjeeveram, 1902. 
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human beings are called the Tdmasa Sdstra, The Rdjasa Sdstra is 
of two kinds, the Pancardtra and the Vaikhdnasa. Sdtvata, 
Pauskara and Jaydkhya were probably the earliest Pancaratra 
works written by the sages, and of these again the Sdtvata is con¬ 
sidered the best, as it consists of a dialogue between the Lord and 
Samkarsana. 

l^he Isvara-samhitd consists of twenty-four chapters, of which 
sixteen are devoted to ritualistic worship, one to the description of 
images, one to initiation, one to meditation, one to mantras, one to 
expiation, one to methods of self-control, and one to a description 
of the holiness of the Yadava hilP. The chapter on worship is 
interspersed with philosophical doctrines which form the basis of 
the firivaisnava philosophy and religion. 

"^rhe Ilayaslrsa-samhitd consists of four parts; the first part, 
called the Pratistha-kanda, consists of forty-two chapters; the 
second, the Samkarsana, of thirty-seven chapters; the third, the 
Ijnqa, of twenty chapters; and the fourth, the Saura-kdnda, of 
forty-five chapters*^. All the chapters deal with rituals concerning 
the installation of images of various minor gods, the methods of 
making images and various other kinds of rituals. The Visnu-tattva- 
samhitd consists of thirty-nine chapters, and deals entirely with 
rituals of image-worship, ablutions, the holding of Vaisnava marks, 
[purificatory rites, etc.‘“ The Parama-samhitd consists of thirty-one 
chapters, dealing mainly with a description of the process of crea¬ 
tion, rituals of initiation, and other kinds of worship’^ In the tenth 
chapter, however, it deals with yoga. In this chapter we hear of 
jiidna-yoga and karma-yoga. Jndna-yoga is regarded as superior to 
karma-yoga, though it may co-exist therewith. Jndna-yoga means 
partly [practical philosophy and the effort to control all sense- 
inclinations by that means. It also includes samddhi, or deep con¬ 
centration, and the practice of prdndydma. The word voga is here 
used in the sense of “joining or attaching oneself to.” The man 
who practises fixes his mind on God and by deep meditation 
detaches himself from all worldly bonds. The idea of karma-yoga 
does n(Pt appear to be very clear; but in all probability it means 
worship of V'isnu. The Pardsara samhitd, which was also available 


^ Published at Conjeeveram, 1921. 

“ It has been available t(^ the present writer only in MS. 

* This samhitd has also been available to the present writer only in MS. 
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only in manuscript, consists of eight chapters dealing with the 
methods of muttering the name of God. 

The Padma-samhitdy consisting of thirty-one chapters, deals 
with various kinds of rituals and the chanting of mantras, offerings, 
religious festivities and the like^. The Paramesvara-samhita, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen chapters, deals with the meditation on mantras, 
sacrifices and methods of ritual and expiation-^. The Pausko.ru- 
samhttd, which is one of the earliest, consists of forty-three chapters, 
and deals with various kinds of image-worship, funeral sacrifices 
and also with some philosophical topics*^. It contains also a special 
chapter called Tattva-sarnkhydnay in whicli certain philosophical 
views are disciisst d. These, however, are not of any special im¬ 
portance and may well be passed ovci. 'l"he Prakdsa-samhitd con¬ 
sists of two parts. The first part .*<iled Parama-tattva-nirnaya, 
and consists of fifteen chapters; the second, called Para-tattva- 
prakdsa, consists of twelve chapters only-. I'he Mahd-sanatkumdra- 
samhitd, consisting of four chapters and forty sections in all, deals 
entirely with rituals of worships It is a big work, containing ten 
thousand verses. Its four chapters are called Rrahma-rdtra, 
Siva-rdtra, Indra-rdtra and Rsi-rdtra. The Aniruddha-samhitd- 
rnahopanisad contains thirty-four chapters and deals entirely with 
dcsscriptions of various rituals, methods of initiation, expiation, 
installation of images, the rules regarding the construction of 
images, etc.*^ The Kdsyapa-samhitd, consisting of twelve chapters, 
deals mainly with poisons and methods of remedy by incantations^, 
'^rhe Vihagendra-samhita deals largely with meditation on mantras 
and sacrificial oblations and consists of twenty-four chapters. In 
the twelfth chapter it deals extensively with prdndydma, or breath- 
control, as a part of the process of worship*^. The Sudariana- 
samhitd consists of forty-one chapters and deals with meditation on 
mantras and expiation of sins. Agastya-samhitd consists of thirty- 
two chapters. The Vasistha contains twenty-four chapters, the 
Visvdmitra twenty-six chapters and the Visnu-samhitd thirty chap¬ 
ters. They arc all in manuscripts and deal more or less with the 
same subject, namely, ritualistic worship. 'Fhe Visnu-sarnhitd is, 
however, very much under the influence of Samkhya and holds 
Purusa to be all-pervasive. It also invests Purusa with dynamic 

^ It has been available to the present writer only in MS. 

* These works also were available to the present writer only in MS. 
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activity by reason of which \htprakrti passes through evolutionary 
changes. The five powers of the five senses are regarded as the 
power of Visnu. l^he power of Visnu has both a gross and a tran¬ 
scendental form. In its transcendental form it is power as con¬ 
sciousness, power as world-force, power as cause, power by which 
consciousness grasps its objects and power as omniscience and 
omnipotence. These five powers in their transcendental forms con¬ 
stitute the subtle body of God. In the thirtieth chapter the Visnu- 
samhitd deals with yoga and its six accessories {sad-anga~yoga)y and 
shows how the yoga method can be applied for the attainment of 
devotion, and calls it Bhdgavata-yoga. It may be noticed that the 
description of human souls as all-pervasive is against the Srivaisnava 
position. The astddga yoga {yoga with eight accessories) is often 
recommended and was often practised by the early adherents of the 
Srivaisnava faith, as has already been explained, 'fhe Mdrkandeya- 
samhitd consists of thirty-two chapters, speaks of 108 samhitdSy and 
gives a list of ninety-one samhitds^. The Visvaksena-satnhitd con¬ 
sists of thirty-one chapters. It is a very old work and has often been 
utilized by Ramanuja, Saurnya Jamatr muni and others. The 
liiranya-garbha-samhitd consists of four chapters. 


Philosophy of the Jayakhya and other Samhitas. 

The Pancaratra literature is, indeed, vast, but it has been shown 
that most of this literature is full of ritualistic details and that there 
is very little of philosophy in it. 'Phe only samhitds (so far as they 
are available to us) which have some philosophical elements in them 
arc the Jaydkhya-samhjtdy Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy Visnu-samhitdy 
Vihagendra-samhitdy Parama-samhitd and Pauskara-samhitd; of 
these the Ahirbudhnya and the Jayakhya are the most important. 

The Jaya starts with the view that merely by performance of 
the sacrifices, making of gifts, study of the Vedas, and expiatory 
penances, one cannot attain eternal Heaven or liberation from 
bondage. Until we can know the ultimate reality {para-tattva) 
which is all-pervasive, eternal, self-realized, pure consciousness, 
but which through its own will can take forms, there is no hope of 
salvation. 'Phis ultimate reality resides in our hearts and is in itself 

‘ Those are also in MS. Schrader enumerates them in his Introduction to 
Piihidnltra. 
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devoid of any qualities (ntr-guna), though it lies hidden by the 
qualities (guna-guhya) and is without any name (a-ndmaka), 

A number of sages approached Sandilya in the mountain of 
Gandhamadana with inquiry concerning the manner in which this 
ultimate reality may be known. Sandilya in reply said that this 
science was very secret and very ancient, and that it could he given 
only to true believers who were ardently devoted to their preceptors. 
It was originally given to Narada by Visnu. The Lord Vismi is the 
object of our approach, but He can be approached only through the 
scriptures (L^dstra); the Sdstra can be taught only by a teacher. The 
teacher therefore is the first and primary means to the attainment 
of the ultimate reality through the instructions of the scriptures. 

The Jaydkhya-samhitd then describes the three kinds of crea¬ 
tion, of which the first is called Brahe.j-^snrga, which is of a mytho¬ 
logical character; it is stated that m the beginning Brahma was 
created by Visnu and that he, by his own egoism, polluted the 
creation which he made and that two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 
produced from two drops of sweat, stole away the Vedas and thus 
created great confusion. Visnu fought with them by His physical 
energies, but was unsuccessful. He then fought with them by His 
mantra** energy and thus ultimately destroyed them. 

The second creation is that of the evolution of the Sarnkhya 
categories. It is said in the Jaydkhya-samhttd that in the pradhdna 
the three gunas exist together in mutual unity. Just as in a lamp the 
wick, the oil and the fire act together to form the unity of the lamp, 
so the three giinas also exist together and form the pradhdna. 
'rhough these gunas are separate, yet in the pradhdna they form an 
inseparable unity {bhinnam ekdtma-laksanam). I hese gunasy how¬ 
ever, are separated out from this state of union, and in this order of 
separation sattva comes first, then rajas and then tamas. h^rom the 
threefold unity of the gunas the buddhi-tattva is evolved, and from 
this are produced the three kinds of ahajnkdra, prakdsdtmdy 
Tikrtydtmdi and bhutdtmd. From the first kind of aharnkdray as 
taijasa or as prakdsdtmdy the five cognitive senses and the manas are 
produced. From the second kind of aharnkdra the five conative 
senses are evolved. From the aharnkdra as bhutdtmd the five 
bhuta-yoni or sources of elements (otherwise called the five tan^ 
mdtra) are produced, and from these are derived the five gross 
elements. The prakrti is unintelligent and material in nature, and 
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so, as may well be expected, the evolution from ptakrti is also 
material in nature. The natural question in this connection is: how 
can matter begin to produce other material entities? The answer 
given to this question is that, though both a paddy seed and a piece 
of rice arc material by nature, yet there is productivity in the 
former, but not in the latter; so, though the prakrti and itsevolutes 
arc both material in nature, yet one is produced out of the other. 
The products of the unintelligent prakrti^ being suffused with the 
glow of the self as pure consciousness, one with Brahman, appear as 
being endowed with consciousness^. Just as a piece of iron becomes 
endowed with magnetic powers, so the prakrti also becomes en¬ 
dowed with intelligence through its association with the intelligent 
self in unity with Brahman. The question, however, arises how, 
since matter and intelligence are as different from each other as light 
from darkness, there can be any association between the unconscious 
prakrti and the pure intelligence. To this the reply is that the in¬ 
dividual soul ijiva) is a product of a bcginninglcss association of 
vdsand with pure consciousness. For the removal of this vdsand a 
certain power emanates from Brahman and, impelled by His will, 
so works within the inner microcosm of man that the pure con¬ 
sciousness in \}\Q jiva is ultimately freed from the vdsand through 
the destruction of his karmUy and he becomes ultimately one with 
Brahman. The karma can bear fruits only when they are associated 
with their receptacle, the vdsand. The self, or the soul, is brought 
into association with the gunas by the energy of (iod, and it can 
thereby come to know its own vdsand, which arc non-intclligent by 
nature and a product of the So long as the self is in associa¬ 

tion with the covering of mdyd it experiences good and evil. The 
association of consciousness with matter is thus effected through 
the manifestation of a s[Kx'ial energy of God by which the self is 
made to undergo the various experiences through its association 
with mdyd. As soon as the bond is broken, the self as pure con¬ 
sciousness becomes one with Brahman. 

* cid-riipam dtma-tattvam yad ahhimuitn hrahmuni sthitivn 
tnuiitac churitatfi bhdti acic cimnayarad dvija. 

Jaydkhya-aamhitd (MS.), iii. 14. 

When this section was written the Jaydkhya-samhitd was not published. It has 
since been published in the Gaekwad’s oriental series. 

* mdydmaye dviid-dhdre gund-dhdre tato jade 

saktyd samyojito hy dtmd vetty dtmlyds ca vdsandh. Ibid. iii. 24. 
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The third creation is the pure creation (suddha-sarga), in which 
God, otherwise called Vasudeva, evolved from out of Himself three 
subsidiary agents, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which are in reality 
but one with Him and have no different existence. In His form as 
Purusa God behaves as the inner controller of all ordinary gods, 
whom He goads and leads to work. And it is in this form that God 
works in all human beings bound with the ties of vdsandy and directs 
them to such courses as may ultimately lead them to the cessation 
of their bondage. 

God is pure bliss and self-conscious in Himself. He is the 
highest and the ultimate reality beyond all, which is, however, 
self-existent and the support of all other things. He is beginning¬ 
less and infinite and cannot be designated either as existent or 
as non-existent {na sat tan nasad ucyatc) He is devoid of all 
gnnas, but enjoys the various products of the gimas, and exists 
both inside and outside us. He is omniscient, all-perceiving, the 
Lord of all and all are in Him. He combines in Him all energies, 
and is spontaneous in Himself with all His activities. He pervades 
all things, but is yet called non-existent because He cannot be per¬ 
ceived by the senses. But, just as the fragrance of flowers can be 
intuited directly, so God also can be intuited directly^. All things 
are included in His existence and He is not limited either in time or 
in space. Just as fire exists in a red-hot iron-ball as if it were one 
therewith, so does God pervade the whole world. Just as things 
that are imaged on a mirror may in one sense be said to be in it and 
in another sense to be outside it, so God is in one sense associated 
with all sensible qualities and in another sense is unassociated there¬ 
with. God pervades all the conscious and the unconscious entities, 
just as the watery juice pervades the whole of the plant^. God can¬ 
not be known by arguments or proof. His all-pervading existence 
is as unspeakable and undemonstrable as the existence of fire in 
wood and butter in milk. He is perceivable only through direct 
intuition. Just as logs of wood enter into the fire and are lost in it, 
just as rivers lose themselves in the ocean, so do the Yogins enter 
into the essence of God. In such circumstances there is difference 
between the rivers and the ocean into which they fall, yet the dif- 

' sva-samvedyam tu tad viddhi gandhah puspadiko yathd. 

Jaydkhya-sarnhitd^ IV. 76. 

* cetand-cetandh sarve hhutdh sthdvara-jangamdh 

puritdh paramesena rasenau$adhayo yalhd. Ibid. iv. 93. 
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ference cannot be perceived^. There is thus both a difference be¬ 
tween the waters of the rivers and the ocean and an absence of dif¬ 
ference, even as between the devotees of God and God. The 
doctrine here preached is thus a theory of bhedabheda or unity-in- 
difference. 

Brahman is here described as being identical with consciousness, 
and all objects of knowledge (jneya) are regarded as existing inside 
the mind“. The true knowledge is unassociated with any qualifica¬ 
tions, and it can rise only through the process of Yogic practice by 
those who have learnt to be in union with God^. 

When through the grace of God one begins to realize that all the 
fruits of actions and all that one does are of the nature of the gunas 
of prakrti^ there dawns the spiritual inquiry within one, as to one’s 
own nature, and as to the nature of the essence of sorrow, and one 
approaches the true preceptor. When the devotee continues to 
think of the never-ending cycle of rebirths and the consequent 
miseries of such transitoriness and other afflictions associated with 
it, and also undergoes the various bodily disciplines as dictated by 
his Gurus, and is initiated into the ^"mantras,'' his mind becomes 
disinclined to worldly joys and pure like the water in the autumn, 
or the sea without any ripple, or like a steady lamp unfluttered by 
the wind. When the pure consciousness dawns in the mind, all 
possible objects of knowledge, including the ultimate object of 
knowledge, arise in the mind, and the thought and the object be¬ 
come held together as one, and gradually the Supreme knowledge 
and cessation that brings Nirvana^' are secured. All that is known 
is in reality one with the thought itself, though it may appear 
different therefrom. I'his ultimate state is indescribable through 
language. It can only be felt and realized intuitively without the 
application of logical faculty or of the sense-organs. It can be re¬ 
ferred to only by means of images. It is transcendental by nature, 
ultimate and absolutely without any support. It is the mere being 
which reveals itself in the joy of the soul. Of the two ways of 


^ sarit-samffhild yathd toyam stimpravi^tam maho-dadhau 
alakfyas co’ dake bhedah parasmin yo^indrti tathd. 

Jaydkhya-samhitd, iv. 123. 

* hrahmd-hhhmam vihhor jiidnam srotum icchdmi tattvatah 

yena samprdpyate jfieyam antah-karana^siwisthitam. Ibid. iv. i. 

* sarvo'-pddhi-vinirmtiktam jminam ekdnta-ninnalatn 
utpadyate hi yuktasya yogdbhydsdt kramena tat. Ibid. v. 2. 
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Samadhi which proceed through absorptive emotions {bhdva-jd) 
and the way of the practice of mantras it is the latter that is the more 
efficacious. The practice of mantras removes all obstacles to self- 
realization produced by mdyd and its products. 

In describing the emanation of Acyuta, Satya and Purusa from 
Vasudeva, the Jaydkhya-samhitd holds that such an emanation 
occurs only naturally and not as a result of a purposive will; and 
the three entities, Acyuta, Satya and Purusa, which evolve out of 
Vasudeva, behave as one through mutual reflections, and in this 
subtle form they exist in the heart of men as the operative energy of 
God, gradually leading them to their ultimate destination of eman¬ 
cipation and also to the enjoyment of experiences. 

The Jaydkhya-samhitd describes knowledge as two-fold, as 
sattdkhya (static) and as kriydkhya (dynamic). The kriydkhya- 
jndna involves the moral disciplines of yama and niyama^ and it is 
by the continual habit and practice of the kriydkhya-jiidna of yama 
and niyama that the sattdkhya-jndnay or wisdom, may attain its 
final fulfilment. The yama and the niyama here consist of the fol¬ 
lowing virtues: purity, sacrifice, penance, study of the Vedas, 
absence of cruelty, and ever-present forgiveness, truthfulness, doing 
good to all creatures including one’s enemies, respect for the pro¬ 
perty of others, control of mind, disinclination of mind to all things 
of sensual enjoyment, bestowing gifts upon others according to 
one’s own power, speaking true and kind words, constancy of mind 
to friends and enemies, straightforwardness, sincerity and merciful¬ 
ness to all creatures. The equilibrium of the three gunas is called 
Avidydy which may be regarded as the cause of attachment, an¬ 
tipathy and other defects. Atman is the term used to denote the 
pure consciousness, as tinged with gunaSy avidyd and mdyd. 

The position described above leads to the view that God 
emanates from Himself as His tripartite energy, which forms the 
inner microcosm of man. It is by virtue of this energy that the pure 
consciousness in man comes into association with his root-instincts 
and psychosis in general, by virtue of which the psychical elements, 
which are themselves unconscious and material, begin to behave as 
intelligent. It is by virtue of such an association that experience be¬ 
comes possible. Ultimately, however, the same indwelling energy 
separates the conscious principle from the unconscious elements 
and thereby produces emancipation, in which the conscious element 
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of the individual becomes merged in Brahman. The association of 
the conscious element with the unconscious psychosis, which has 
evolved from prakrti, is not due to a false imaging of the one or the 
other, or to an illusion, but to the operative power of the indwelling 
energy of God, which exists in us. The individual, called also the 
Atman, is the product of this forced association. When the complex 
clement is disassociated from the psychosis and the root-instincts, 
it becomes merged in Brahman, of which it is a part and with which 
it exists in a state of unity-in-dilference. The difference between this 
view and that of the Sdmkhya is that, though it admits in general 
the Samkhya view of evolution of the categories from prakrti, yet 
it docs not admit the theory of Purusa and the transcendental 
illusion of Purusa and prakrti, which is to be found in the classical 
Samkhya of Isvara krsna. I’here is no reference here to the teleo¬ 
logy in prakrti which causes its evolution, or to the view that the 
prakrti is roused to activity by God or by Purusa. Prakrti is sup¬ 
posed here to possess a natural productive power of evolving the 
categories from out of itself. 

'I'he Jaydkhya-samhitd speaks of the devotee as a yogin and 
holds that there are two ways of arriving at the ultimate goal, one 
through absorptive trance, and the other through the practice of 
concentration on the mantras. In describing the process of Yoga, 
it holds that the yogin must be a man who has his senses within 
his absolute control and who is devoid of antipathy to all beings. 
Full of humility, he should take his seat in a lonely place and con¬ 
tinue the practice of prdndydma for the control of mind. The three 
processes of prdndydma, viz. pratydhdra, dhydna, and dhdrand, arc 
described. Then, Yoga is stated to be of three kinds, prdkrta, 
paurusa and aisvarya, the meaning of which is not very clear. It 
may, however, be the meditation on prakrtPs ultimate principle, or 
on Purusa, or the Yoga, which is intended for the attainment of 
miraculous power. Four kinds of asanas are described, namely, that 
of Paryamka, Kamala, Bhadra and Svastika. I'he i^ogic posture is 
also described. The control of the mind, which again is regarded as 
the chief aim of yoga, may be of two kinds, namely, of those ten¬ 
dencies of mind which are due to environments and of those that 
are constitutional to the mind. It is by increasing the sattva 
quality of the mind that it can be made to fix itself upon an object. 
In another classification we hear of three kinds of yoga, sakala 
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niskala and Vimu^ or sabda^ vyoma and sa~vigraha. In the sakala 
or the sa-vigraha type of yoga the yogin concentrates his mind on the 
gross idol of the deity; and then gradually, as he becomes habi¬ 
tuated, he concentrates his mind on the notion of a glowing circular 
disc; then on the dimension of a pea; then on the dimension of a 
horse-hair; then on a human hair of the head; then on the human 
hair of the body; and as a consequence of the perfection of this 
practice the path of the brahma-randhra opens up for him. In the 
niskala type of yoga the yogin meditates upon the ultimate reality, 
with the result that his own essence as Brahman is revealed to him. 
'Fhe third form consists in the meditation on the mantras^ by which 
course also the ultimate reality is revealed to the yogin. Through the 
process of the yoga the yogin ultimately passes out by the channel 
of his brahma-randhra and leaves his body, after which he attains 
unity with the ultimate reality, Vasudeva^. 

In the fourth chapter of the Vimu-Samhita (Manuscript) the 
three gurms are supposed to belong to Prakrtiy which, with its 
evolutes, is called Ksetray God being called Ksetrajna^, The prakrti 
and God exist together as it were in union^. I'he prakrti produces 
all existences and withdraws them within it in accordance with the 
direction or the superintendence of the Purusa^y though it seems to 
behave as an independent agent. Purusa is described as an all- 
pervading conscious principle. 

The Vimu-sarnhitdy after describing the three kinds of egoism 
as sdttvikay rdjasa and tdmasay speaks of the rdjasa aharnkdra not 
only as evolving the conative senses but also as being the active 
principle directing all our cognitive and conative energies. As the 
cognitive energy, it behaves both as attention directed to sense- 
perception and also to reflection involving synthetic and analytic 
activities. The Visnu-samhitd speaks further of the five powers of 
God, by which the Lord, though absolutely qualityless in Himself, 
reveals Himself through all the sensible qualities. It is probably in 
this way that all the powers of prakrti exist in God, and it is in this 

^ Jayakhya-sarnhitd, Ch. 33. In Ch. 34 the process of yoga by which the 
yogin gradually approaches the stage of the final destruction of his body is 
described. 

* kfetrakhyd prakrtir jneyd tad-vit kfetra-jna Isvarah, 

Vifnu-sarjihitd, iv. 

* ubhayam cedam atyantam abhinnam iva tifthati. Ibid. 

* tan-niyogdt svatantreva sute bhdvdn haraty tipi. Ibid. 
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sense that the ksetra or the prakrti is supposed to be abhinna, or 
one with God. I'hese powers are (i) ac-chakti^y that is, power of 
consciousness, which is the unchangeable ground of all works. 
Second is His power as the enjoyer, or purusa. The third power is 
the causal power, manifested as the manifold universe. The fourth 
power is the power by which sense-objects are grasped and com¬ 
prehended in knowledge. The fifth power is that which resolves 
knowledge into action. 'Fhe sixth power is the power that reveals 
itself as the activity of thought and action*^. It seems, therefore, 
that what has been described above as purusay or enjoyer, is not a 
separate principle, but the pow'er of God; just as prakrti itself is not 
a separate principle, but a manifestation of the power of God. 

'rhe process of Bhdgavata-yoga described in Visnu-sarnhitd con¬ 
sists primarily of a system of bodily and moral control, involving 
control of the passions of greed, anger, etc., the habit of meditation 
in solitary places, the development of a spirit of dependence on 
God, and self-criticism. When, as a result of this, the mind be¬ 
comes pure and disinclined to worldly things, there arises an in¬ 
tellectual and moral apprehension of the distinction of what is bad 
and impure from what is good and pure, whence attachment, or 
bhaktiy is produced, 'riirough this attachment one becomes self- 
contented and loyal to one’s highest goal and ultimately attains 
true knowledge, 'rhe process of prdndydmUy in which various kinds 
of meditations are prescribed, is also recommended for attainment 
of the ultimate union with God, which is a state of emancipation, 
'riie view here taken of bhaktiy or devotion, shows that bhakti is used 
here in the simple sense of inclination to worship, and the means to 
the fruition of this worship is yoga. 'Fhe so-called bhakti-^cYiodi of 
the Bhagavatas was so much under the influence of the j^o^a-system 
that a bhakta was required to be a yogiuy since bhakti by itself was 
not regarded as a sufficient means to the attainment of salvation. 
In the tenth chapter of the Parama-samhitd the process of yoga is 
described in a conversation between Brahma and Parama. It is said 
there that the knowledge attained hy yoga is better than any other 

' cic-chaktih sarva-kdryabdih kutasthah paramefthy asau 
dvitiya tasya yd saktih purusdkhyddi-vikriyd 
vih'd'-khyd vividhd-bkdsd trtlyd karund'^tmikd 
caturthl vi^ayatn prdpya nivrtty-dkhyd tathd punah. Vifnu-samhitd. 

* pUrvd-jndna-kriyd-saktih sarvdkhyd tasya pancaml. Ibid. 

* tasmdt sarva-prayatnena bhdktu yogi bhavet mdd. Ibid. Ch. 30. 
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kind of knowledge. When deeds are performed withoutjog^a wisdom, 
they can hardly bring about the desired fruition. Yoga means the 
peaceful union of the mind with any particular object^. When the 
mind is firmly fixed on the performance of the deed, it is called 
karma'-yogc^. When the mind is unflinchingly fixed on knowledge, 
it is called jndna-yoga^. He, however, who clings to the Lord 
Visnu in both these ways attains ultimately supreme union with 
the highest Lord. Both the judna-yoga and the karma-yogay as the 
moral discipline of yama and niyama on the one hand and vairdgya 
(disinclination) and samddhi on the other, are ultimately supported 
in Brahman. It may be remembered that in the Gitdy karma-yoga 
means the performance of the scriptural caste-duties without any 
desire for their fruits. Here, however, the karma-yoga means yama 
and niyamay involving vratay fasting {upavdsa) and gifts (ddnd)y and 
probably also some of the virtues of diverse kinds of self-control. 
The term vairdgya means the wisdom by which the senses are made 
to desist from their respective objects; and the term samddhi means 
the wisdom by which the mind stays unflinchingly in the Supreme 
Lord. When the senses are through vairdgya restrained from their 
respective objects, the mind has to be fixed firmly on the Supreme 
Lord, and this is called yoga. Through continual practice, as the 
vairdgya grows firm, the vdsandSy or the root-instincts and desires, 
gradually fall off. It is advised that the yogin should not make any 
violent attempt at self-control, but should proceed slowly and 
gently, so that he may, through a long course of time, be able to 
bring his mind under complete control. He should take proper 
hygienic care of himself as regards food and other necessities for 
keeping the body sound and should choose a lonely place, free from 
all kinds of distractions, for hisyoga practice. He should not on any 
account indulge in any kind of practice which may be painful to his 
body. He should further continue to think that he is dependent on 
God and that birth, existence and destruction are things which do 
not belong to him. In this way the pure bhakti will rise in his mind, 

^ yat karoti samadkdnam cittasya vifaye kvacit 

anukulam a-sarnkfobham santyoga iti kirtyate. 

Parama-samhitdy Ch. lo (MS.). 

* yadi karmdni badhnanti cittam askhalitatn naram 

karma-yogo bhavaty e^ah sarva-pdpa-pranasanah. Ibid. 

® yadi tu jndna evdrthe cittaifi badhndti nirvyathah 

jHdna-yogah sa vijneyah sarva~siddhi‘karah subhah. Ibid. 
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through which he will gradually be able to extract the root of at¬ 
tachment. He should also train himself to think of the evils of 
alluring experiences which have not yet been enjoyed, and he 
should thus desist from attaching himself to such experiences. 

As regards the preference of karma-yoga to jndna-yoga and vice 
versay the view maintained here is that there can be no rule as re¬ 
gards the preference. 'There are some who are temperamentally 
fitted for karma-yoga and others (or jfidna-yoga. Those who are of 
a special calibre should unite both courses, karma-yoga and jndna- 
yoga. 


Philosophy of the Ahirbudhnya-samhita. 

In the Ahirhudhnya-samhitd Ahirbudhnya says that after under¬ 
going a long course of penance he received from Samkarsana true 
knowleclge and that this true knowledge was the science of Sudar- 
sana, which is the support of all things in the world'. 'The ultimate 
reality is the beginningless, endless and eternal reality, which is 
devoid of all names and forms, beyond all speech and mind, the 
omnipotent whole which is absolutely changeless. From this 
eternal and unchang(*ahle reality there springs a spontaneous idea 
or desire (samkalpa). 'This Idea is not limited by time, space or 
substance. Brahman is of the nature of intuition, of pure and 
infinite bliss {nihsJma-sukhdnubhara-hiksana)^ and lie resides every¬ 
where and in all beings. He is like the waveless sea. He has none 
of the worldly qualities which we find in mundane things. He is 
absolutely self-realized and complete in Himself, and cannot be 
defined by any expressions such as “this” or “such.” He is devoid 
of all that is evil or bad and the abode of all that is blissful and good. 
'Idle Brahman is known by many names, such as ''paramdtmany'' 
^"dtman'' hliagardtiy" vdsiulevay" ''avyaktOy” ''prakrtiy" '' pra- 
dlidnuy" etc. When by true knowledge the virtues and sins ac¬ 
cumulated during many lives are destroyed, when the root-instincts 
or tendencies called 7 'dsand are lorn asunder and the three and 
their products cease to bind a person, he directly realizes the nature 
of Brahman or the absolute reality, which can neither be described 


sudiirsatui-srurupiifft tat ftrocyamumim maya srnn 
srute yutra l{hild(ihdre sutnsayds te tui santi vai. 

Ahirbiidhnya-samhitdy ill. 2. 5. 
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nor defined by language as '‘this*’ or as "such.” The Brahman in¬ 
tuitively perceives all things and is the soul of all, and therefore, the 
past, present and the future have all vanished away from Him. 
Brahman does not exist therefore in time, as He is beyond time. 
Similarly He is beyond all primary and secondary qualities, and yet 
he possesses the six qualities. Of the qualities knowledge is re¬ 
garded as the first and the foremost. It is spiritual and self-illumin¬ 
ating; it enters into all things and reflects them, and is eternal. The 
essence of Brahman is pure consciousness, and yet He is regarded 
as possessing knowledge as a quality^. The power (Jakti) of Brahman 
is regarded as that by which He has originated the world^. The 
spontaneous agency (kartrtva) of God is called His majesty 
(aisvarya). His strength (bala) is that by virtue of which He is 
never fatigued in His untiring exertion. His energy (vtrya) is that 
by virtue of which, being the material cause of the world. He yet 
remains unchanged in Himself. His self-sufficiency (tejas) is that 
by virtue of which He creates the world by His own unaided efforts. 
These five qualities are, however, all regarded as qualities of know¬ 
ledge, and knowledge alone is regarded as the essence of God. 
When such a Brahman, which is of the nature of knowledge and is 
endowed with all qualities, resolves Himself into the idea of 
splitting Himself into the many, it is called Sudarsana. 

The powers of all things are in themselves of an unspeakable 
nature and cannot exist separately (a-prthak-sthita) from the sub¬ 
stances in which they inhere. They are the potential or subtle 
states of the substance itself, which are not perceived separately in 
themselves and cannot be defined as "this” or "not this” in any 
way, but can only be known from their effects'^. So God has in Him 
the power (Jakti) which exists as undifferentiated from Him, as the 
moonbeam from the moon. It is spontaneous, and the universe is 
but a manifestation of this power. It is called bliss {dnanda)y be- 


ajadam sva-tma-samhodhi nityarfi sarvd-vagdhanam 
jndnam ndma gunam prdhuh prathamam guna-cintakdh 
svarupam brahmanas tac ca gunas ca pariglyate. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdf ill. 2. 53. 

jagat-prakrti-bhdvo yah sd saktih pariklrtitd. Ibid. 2. 57. 

saktayah sarva-bhdvdndm acintyd a-prthak-sthitdh 
svarupe naiva drsyante drsyante kdryatas tu tdh 
suk^mdvasthd hi sd tenant sarva-bhdvd-nugdminl 
idantaya vidhdtum sd na ni^eddhum ca iakyate. Ibid. 2, 3. 


3-2 
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cause it does not depend on anything {nirapeksataydnandd) ^ it is 
eternal (nityd)^ because it is not limited in time; it is complete 
{purim)y because it is not limited by any form; it manifests itself as 
the world and is therefore called Laksmi^, It contracts itself into 
the form of the world and is therefore called Kundalim\ and it is 
called Visnu-sakti because it is the supreme power of God. The 
power is in reality different from Brahman; but yet it appears as 
one therewith. With this power He is always engaged in an eternal 
act of creation, untired, unfatigued, and unaided by any other agent 
{satatarn kurvato jaqaty. 'I'he power of God manifests itself in two 
ways, as static entities such as avyaktUy kdla and purusa and as 
activity. Saktiy or power of God as activity {kriyd)y is spontaneous 
and of the nature of will and thought resulting in action^. This is 
also called samkalpUy or the Idea, which is irresistible in its move¬ 
ment whereby it produces all material objects and spiritual entities, 
such as azyaktUy kdla and purusa^. It is this power, which is other¬ 
wise designated as laksmi or visnu-saktiy that impels the avyakta 
into the course of evolution, and purusa to confront the products 
of prakrti and run through the experiences. When it withdraws 
these functions from these entities, there is pralaya or dissolution. 
It is by the force of this power that at the time of creation the 
prakrti as the composite of the three gunas is urged into creative 
evolution. 'The association of the purusa with the prakrti also is 
brought about by the same power. This Idea is vibratory by nature 
and assumes diverse forms, and thus by its various transformations 
produces various categories*'’. 

In the original state all the manifold world of creation was 
asleep, as it were, in an eijuilibriurn in which all the qualities of God 
were completely suspended, like the sea when there are no waves 
ruthing its breast. 'I'his power, which exists in an absolutely static 
or suspended state, is pure vacuity or nothingness {sunyatva- 
rupini) \ for it has no manifestation of any kind. It is self-dependent 


' jiifratuiya lak^yamatui sa lakpnlr iti gjyate. Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy ill. 9. 
“ Ihiii. 11. 59. 

* srdtantrya-mtila icchd-tmd prek^d-rupah kriyd-phalah. 

Ibid. III. 30. 

* tmtncfo yah susatnkalpah sarvatrdvydhatah krtau 
avyakta~kdla-pufn~riipdm cetandcetandtmikdm. Ibid. iii. 30, 31. 
so'yam sudarsanatn ndma samkalpah spandand-tmakah 
vibhajya bahudhd rupam bhdve bhdve'vatifthate. Ibid. iii. 39. 
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and no reason can be assigned as to why it suddenly changes itself 
from a potential to an actual stated It is one and exists in identity 
with the Brahman, or the ultimate reality. It is this power which 
creates as its own transformation all categories pure and impure and 
all material forms as emanations from out of itself. It manifests 
itself as the kriyd^ the vlrya^ tejas and the bala of God, mere forms 
of its own expression and in all forms of duality as subject and 
object, as matter and consciousness, pure and impure, the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the experiencer and the experienced, and so on. 
When it moves in the progressive order, there is the evolutionary 
creation; and, when it moves in the inverse order, there is in¬ 
volution. 

From a pair of two different functions of this power the dif-^ 
ferent forms of pure creation come into being. Thus from know¬ 
ledge (jndna) and the capacity for unceasing work of never-ending 
creation (bala) we have the spiritual form of Samkarsana. From the 
function of spontaneous agency (aisvarya) and the unaffectedness 
in spite of change (vtrya) is generated the spiritual form of Prad- 
yumna; and from the power that transforms itself into the world- 
forms {sakti) and the non-dependence on accessories {tejas) is pro¬ 
duced the form as Aniruddha. 'Phese three spiritual forms are 
called vyiiha (conglomeration) because each of them is the resultant 
of the conglomeration of a pair of gunas. Though the two gunas 
predominate in each vyuhuy yet each vyuha possesses the six 
qualities {sad-guna) of the Lord; for these arc all but manifestations 
of Visnu^. Each of these forms existed for 1600 years before the 
next form emanated from it, and at the time of the involution also 
it took 1600 years for each lower form to pass into the higher form. 
Schrader, alluding to the Mahd-Sanatkumdra-Samhitd, says: 
‘Wasudeva creates from His mind the white goddess Santi and to¬ 
gether with her Samkarsana or Siva; then from the left side of the 
latter is born the red goddess Sri, whose son is Pradyumna or 
Brahman; the latter, again, creates the yellow Sarasvati and to- 


1 tasya staimitya-rupd yd saktih iunyatva-rupiril 
svatantrydd eva kasmdc cit kvacit sonmefam rcchati 
dtma-bhutd hi yd iaktih parasya brahmario hareh. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy v. 3 and 4. 

2 vydpti-mdtrarjfi guno* nmefo murtti~kdra iti tridhd 
cdtuT’dlmya-sthitir vi^nor guna-vyatikaro-dhhavd. Ibid. v. 21. 
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gether with her Aniniddha or Purusottama, whose Sakti becomes 
the black Rati, who is the threefold Mdyd-kosa, ^ Schrader 
further draws attention to the fact that these couples are all outside 
the brahmdnda and are therefore different in nature from the 
mundane gods, such as Siva, etc. The vyiihas are regarded as ful¬ 
filling three different functions, (i) the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the world; (2) the protection of the mundane beings; 
and (3) lending assistance to those devotees who seek to attain the 
ultimate emancipation. Sarnkarsana exists as the deity superin¬ 
tending all the individual souls and separates them from the 
prakrtP. The second spiritual form superintends the minds (rnanas) 
of all beings and gives specific instruction regarding all kinds of 
religious performances. He is also responsible for the creation of 
all human beings and from among them such beings as have from 
the beginning dedicated their all to God and become absolutely 
attached to Hinv"^. As Aniruddha, he protects the world and leads 
men to the ultimate attainment of wisdom. He is also responsible 
for the creation of the world, which is an admixture of good and 
evil {nusra-Tarqa-srstirn ca karotiY. These three forms arc in reality 
but one with Vasudeva. I'hese avatdras are thus the pure avatdras 
of Visnu. 

In addition to these there are two other forms of manifestation, 
called dvesdvatdra and sdksad-avatdra. ddie former is of two kinds, 
svarupdvesa (as in the case of avatdras like Parasurama, Riuna, etc.) 
and sakty-dresa (as the influx of certain special functions or powers 
of God, e.g. in the case of Brahma or Siva, who are on special 
occasions endowed with certain special powers of God), d'hese 
secondary dvesdvatdras are by the will of (jod produced in the form 
of human beings, as Rama, Krsna, in the form of animals, as the 
Boar, the Fish and the Man-lion, or even as a tree (the crooked 
mango tree in the Dandaka forest), d'hese forms are not the original 
transcendental forms of God, but manifest divine functions 


‘ Introiluction to the Pancuriitra by Schrader, p. 36. 

* so'yam samasta-jlvanam adhisthatrtaya sthitah 
samkarstinas tu dereso jagat srfti-mands tatah 
jU a-tattvam adhifthaya prakrtes tu vii'icya tat. 

Quoted from Vi^vakserm-samhita from Varavara’s commentary on Lokacarya’s 
Tattva-traya, p. 125. 

* See quotations from Vifvaksena-samhitd in Tattva-traya, pp. 126, 127. 

‘ Ibtd. p. 128. 
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through the will of God^. The primary forms {saksad-avatara) of 
incarnation are derived directly from the part of the Lord just as 
a lamp is lighted from another, and they are thus of a transcendent 
and non-mundane nature. Those who seek to attain liberation 
should worship these transcendent forms, but not the others^. The 
Visvaksena-samhitd quoted in the Tattva-troya considers Brahman, 
Siva, Buddha, Vyasa, Arjuna, Pavaka and Kuvera as inspired per¬ 
sons or dvesdvatdras who should not be worshipped by those who 
seek liberation. Another samhitd quoted there includes Rama, 
Atreya and Kapila in the list. 

Again, from each vyiiha three subsidiary vyuhas are said to 
appear. Thus from Vasudeva we have, Kesava, Narayana, and 
MadKava; from Samkarsana arise Govinda, Visnu and Mad- 
husudana; from Pradyumna arise Trivikrama, VamanaandSridhara, 
and from Aniruddha arise Hrslkcsa, Padmanabha and Damodara. 
These are regarded as the deities superintending each month, 
representing the twelve suns in each of the rdsis. These gods arc 
conceived for purposes of meditation. In addition to these, thirty- 
nine vibhava (manifesting) avatdras (incarnations) also are counted 
in the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd^, The objects for which these incarna¬ 
tions are made are described by Vara vara as, firstly, for giving com- 

' niad-icchayd hi gaunatvam monusyatvam ive^cchayd ... a-prdkrta-svd-sdcihdr^ 
ana-vigrahena saha ndgatam, . .gaunasya manusyati d-divad aprakrta^divya- 
samsthdmim itara-jdtlyam krtvd avatdra-rupatvd-bhdvdt sva-riipena nd* gatam iti 
siddhaw, Tattva-traya, p. 130. 

2 prddiirbhdvas tu niukhyd ye mad-amsatvdd vise^atah 

ajahat-svabhdvd vihhax'd divyd-prakrta-vigrahah 
dipad dipd ivotpnnnd jagato raksandya te 
arcyd eva hi senesa sarmrty-uttarandya te 
mukhyd updsydh senesa anarcydn itardn viduh. 

Ibid. p. T31. 

^ /Ihirbudhnya-samhitd, p. 46, According to the Vi^vaksena-sarrihitd all the 
avatdras have come straight from Aniruddha or through other avatdras. Thus 
Brahman comes from Aniruddha and from him Mahesvara; Hayasirsa comes 
from Matsya, a manifestation of Krsna. According to the Padma-tantray Matsya, 
Kurma and Varaha come from Vasudeva, Nrsimha, Vamana, J^rlrama, and 
Parasurama from Samkarijana, Balarama from Pradyumna and Kr§na and Kalki 
from Aniruddha {Padma-tantrciy i. 2. 31, etc.). But according to the Lak^mi- 
tantra (ii. 55) all the vibhai'as come from Aniruddha. There is another kind of 
avatdray called aredvatdra. l^he image of Kr§na, Nrsiipha, etc., when duly conse¬ 
crated according to the Vaisnava rites, becomes possessed with the power of 
Visnu and attains powers and influences which can be experienced by the devotee 
{Visvaksena-sarnhitd, quoted in Tattva-traya). In the aspect in which Aniruddha 
controls all beings as their inner controller, he is regarded as the antarydmy- 
avatdra. There are thus four kinds of avatdraSy vibhava^ dveia^ area and antary- 
dmin. The thirty-nine vibhava avatdras are Padmanabha, Dhruva, Ananta, 
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panionship in mundane forms to those saints who cannot live with¬ 
out it, and this is the interpretation of the word paritrdtia (protec¬ 
tion) in the Gitd\ secondly, for destroying those who are opposed 
to the saints; thirdly, for establishing the Vedic religion, the 
essence of which is devotion to God^. 

In the form as antarydmin, or the inner controller, the Lord 
resides in us as the inner controller of the self, and it is through His 
impulsion that we commit evil deeds and go to Hell or perform 
good deeds and go to Heaven. Thus we cannot in any way escape 


.*^akt^'3tman, Madhusutiana, VidySdhideva, Kapila, Vi 4 varupa, Vihahgama, 
KrodAtman, VadavAvaktra, Dhanna, VAgisvara, IvkarnavasAyin, Kamathesvara, 
VarAha, Narasiniha, Piyii^aharana, J^rlpati, KAntatman, RAhujit, KAlanemighna, 
PArijAtahara, LokanAtha, J^AntAtman, DattAtre}'a, N>agrodhasayin, Kkasrhgatanu, 
VAmanadeva, 'Privikrama, Nara, NArAyana, Hari, Krijiia, ParasurAma, Rama, 
Vedavid, Kalkin, PAtAlasayana. They are of the natiuc of tejas and are objects of 
worship and meditation in their specific forms, as described in the Sdti'nta- 
samhitd (xii), or in the Ahirhudhya-samhitd (lxvi). In the NArAyanlya soction of 
the Mahdhhdrata Vihangama or Hamsa, Kamathe^vara or Kiirma, Kkasrngatanu 
or Matsya, VarAha, Nrsimha, VAmana, Para. 4 urAma, RAma, Vedavid and Kalkin 
are mentioned as the ten avatdras. The ewatdra KrodAtman, I^okanAtha and 
KAntAtman are sometimes spoken of as Yajna VarAha, Manu Vaivasvata and 
KArna respectively. I'he latter is sometimes spoken of probably as Dhanvantari 
(see Schrader’s I^aficaraira, p. 45). The twenty-three avatdras spoken of in the 
Jihdfftivata-purdna (i. 3) are all included in the above list. It is, however, doubtful 
whether VAgIsvara is the same as Hayaslr§a, and I^AntAtman as Sanaka or NArada, 
as Schrader says. The vihhava-avatdras mentioned in Rupa’s La^hu-bhdgavatd^ 
mrta are mostly included in the above list, though some names appear in slightly 
different form. Following the Drahma-satnhitdy Rupa, however, regards Kfsna 
as the real form {svayam-rupa) of God. According to him, being one with God, 
He may have His manifestations in diverse forms. ’Phis is called avatdra as 
ehdtma-rupa. I’his ekdtma-rupa-axmtdra may again be of two kinds, sva-vildsa 
and svd-msa. When the avatdra is of the same nature as the Lord in powers and 
other qualities, He is called a svdmsd-vatdra. Thus, VAsudeva is called a sva- 
vildsa-avatdra. But when the ax:afdra has inferior powers, He is called a svd-msa- 
ax'atdra. Sar^ikarsana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Matsya, Kurma, etc., are thus 
called svd-tnsa-avatdra. When God, however, infuses one only with parts of His 
qualities, he is called an divesa-axiatara. Narada, Sanaka, etc., are called dvesa- 
avatdras. The manifestation of the Lord in the above forms for the good of the 
w'orld is called avatdra. 

pQrvo-kta-visva-kdryd-rthdm a-purvd iva cet svayam 

dvard-ntarena vd' vih-syur avatdras tadd smrtdh 

Laghu-bhdgax atdmrta, p. 22. 

The amidvatdra is sometimes called puru^dvatdruy while the manifestation of 
special qualities as in BrahmA, Vi§nu, ^iva, etc., is called gundvatdras. The 
vibhavdvatdras are generally regarded as tlhwatdras\ vide also Sdtvata-samhitd, 
Ch. IX (77-84) and Ch. xii. 

‘ Tattva-traya, p. 138. The word sddhu is here defined as nirmatsardh 
mat-samdsrayane pravrttdh man-ndma-karma-svariipdndm vdn-manasd-gocaratayd 
mad-darsanena vind dtma-dhdrana-pofanddikam alahhamdndh k^aijia-mdtra-kdlatn 
kalpa-sahasram manvdndh praiithila-sarva-gdtrd bhaveyuh.'* 
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from this inner controller. In another of His forms He stays within 
our heart as the object of our meditation^. Again, when certain 
images are made of earth, stone, or metals, and they are properly 
installed with proper ceremonials, these are inspired with the pre¬ 
sence of God and with His special powers. These are called 
arcdvatdras, or image-incarnations, for purposes of worship by 
which all desirable ends may be achieved. There are thus five kinds 
of existence for the Lord: firstly as his absolute state {para\ 
secondly as vyuha, thirdly as vibhavdvatdra (primary and secondary), 
fourthly as antarydmin, and fifthly as arcdvatdra^. 

In the Ahirbudhnya-'Samhitd we hear also that by the power of 
sudarsanay or the divine Idea (by the activity of which the vyuha 
forms are produced), a divine location is produced which is of the 
nature of knowledge and bliss radiant with its {sudarsana!s) glow. 
All the experiences that are enjoyed here are blissful in their nature, 
and the denizens of this transcendent spiritual world who ex¬ 
perience them are also blissful in their nature, and their bodies are 
constituted of knowledge and bliss^ The denizens of this world are 
souls emancipated in the last cycle. They remain attached, how¬ 
ever, to the form of the deity to which they were attached in the 
mundane life"^. 

The Lord in the highest form is always associated with His 
power (Sakti) Laksmi or Srl^. In the Tattva-traya and its com¬ 
mentary by Varavara we hear of three consort deities, Laksmi, 
Bhumi and Nila. Schrader points out that these deities are 
identified (in the Vihagendra-samhita and in the Sitd-iipanisad) 
with will {icchd)y action {Kriyd), and the direct manifesting power 
{sdksdt-sakti). In the Sita-upanisady to which Schrader refers. 
Slid is described as the MahalaksmI which exists in the three forms, 
icchdy jndna and kriyd, Sita is there regarded as the power which 
exists different from, and as one with, the supreme Lord, consti¬ 
tuting within herself all the conscious and unconscious entities of 
the universe. It exists also in three forms as Laksmi, Bhumi and 

^ Tattvn-traya, 139, 140. 

2 See quotation from Vi^vaksena-satjihitd quoted in Tattva-traya, p. 122 

^ suddha purvodita srftir yd sd vyuhd-di-bhedinl 

sudarsand-khydt samkalpdt tasya eva prabho-jjvald. 
jndndnandamayl stydnd de$a-bhdvam vrajaty' uta 
sa deiah paramam vyoma nirmalam purusdt param, etc. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vi. 21-22. 

* Ibid. VI. 25. 


* Ibid. VI. 29. 
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Nila, as benediction, power, and as the Sun, the Moon and Fire. 
The third form is responsible for the development of all kinds of 
vegetation and all temporal determinations^ 

In the sixth chapter of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd the inter¬ 
mediate creation is described. It is said there that the power of 
God as the supreme ego is at once one and different from Him. The 
Lord cannot exist without His power nor can the power exist with¬ 
out Him. 'I'hese two are regarded as the ultimate cause of the world. 
The manifestations that are revealed as the vyuhas and the vibhavas 
are regarded as pure, for through their meditations xhtyogins attain 
their desired end-. From the vyuha and the vibhava proceed the 
impure creation (suddhetara-srstiy. Power is of two kinds, i.e. 
power as activity, and power as determinants of being or existence 
{hhfdi-sakti). 'Phis bhuti-sakti may be regarded as a moving Idea 
{samhalpamayl murti). 'The process of activity inherent in it may be 
regarded as manifesting itself in the form of ideas or concepts 
actualizing themselves as modes of reality. The impure creation is 
of a threefold nature as purma^ and kdla (time). Puriisa is re¬ 
garded as a unity or colony of pairs of males and females of the four 
castes, and these four pairs emanate from the mouth, breast, thighs 
and legs of Pradyumna. From the forehead, eyebrows, and ears of 
Pradyumna also emanate the subtle causal state of time and the 
gunas (silkpna-kdla-gurid-vasthd). After the emanation of these 
entities the work of their growth and development was left to 
Aniruddha, who by the fervour of his Yoga evolved the original 
element of time in its twofold form as kdla and niyati. He also 
evolved the original energy as guna into the three forms of sattva^ 

^ Certain peculiar interpretations of the icchd-sakti, kriyd-iukti and sdksdt- 
sakti are to be found in the Sttd-upatii§ad. The Sdtvata-samhitd (ix. 85) describes 
twelve other energies such as 

liikptilhy pustir, dayd tiidrdy kuimd, kdntis sanisvuti, 
dhrtir maitrl rntis tupir matir dvadoiaml smrtd. 

See also Schrailer’s Introduction to Paficariitra, p. 55. The theory of these 
energies is associated with the avatdra theory. 

^ Schrader, on the evidence of Padma-tantra^ says that god as para or ulti¬ 
mate is sometimes identified with and sometimes distinguished from the vyuha 
Vasudeva. 'I'he para Vasudeva becomes vyuha Vasudeva with His one half and 
remains as NarAyana, the creator of the primeval water (mdyd), Fahcaratra, 
P- 53. 

* hhfitih suddhetara vi^noh purufo dvi-caturmayah 

sa matiundm samdhdro hrahma-kpittradi-bhedinarti. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdf vi. 8-9. 
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rajas and tamas in succession, i.e. the original primeval energy as 
gum (called sometimes prakrti in cognate literature) was first 
evolved into sattva guna\ from it evolved the rajas^ and from the 
rajas evolved the tatnas. This original undeveloped guna produced 
from Pradyumna (which, in other words, may be termed prakrti) 
receives impregnation from the fervour of Aniruddha, and thereby 
evolves itself first into sattva^ then into rajaSy and then into 
tamas, Ihis doctrine can therefore be regarded as sat-karya-vada 
only in a limited sense; for without this further impregnation from 
the fervour of Aniruddha, it could not by itself have produced the 
different gunas of sattva^ rajas and tamas^, 

Aniruddha, however, was directed by Pradyumna not only to 
develop the unconscious power (sakti) but also the purusa which 
exists as it were inside that power, which shows itself as niyati 
(destiny) and kdla (time). From the unconscious power as destiny 
and time evolves first the sattva and from it the rajas and from the 
rajas the tamas. According to the Visvaksena-samhitdy Aniruddha 
created Brahma and Brahma created all the men and women of the 
four castes^. 

Buddhi evolves from tamas and from that ahamkdra and from 
that evolve the five tan-mdtrasy and also the eleven senses. From 
the five tan-mdtras the five gross elements are produced, and from 
these, all things, which are the modifications of the gross elements. 

The word purusa is UvSed here in a special sense, and not in the 
ordinary Samkhya sense. Purusa here signifies a colony of selves, 
like cells in a honeycomb^ These selves are associated with the 
beginningless vdsands or root-impressions. They are but the special 

^ antahstha-purusdm saktim tdm adaya sva-mUrti-gam 

samvardhayati yogena hy anirudhah sva-tejasd. 

Ahirbndhnya-samhitd, vi. 14. 

* I'he Visvaksena-samhitd criticizes in this connection the Vedic people, who 
did not believe in the monotheistic God but depended on the Vedic sacrilicial 
rituals and work for the attainment of Heaven and ultimately fell down to the 
course of mundane life (samsdra): 

trayl-mdrge$u nistidtdh phala-vdde ramanti te 
devadin eva manvdnd na ca rndm menirc param 
taniah-prdyds tv ime kecin mama ninddm prakurvate 
samldpam kurvate vyagram veda-vdde^u ni^thitdh 
rndm na jdnanii jtiohena mayi bhakli-pardnmukhdh 
svargd-disu ramanty ete avasdne patanti tc. 

Tattva-traya, p. 128. 

sarvdimandm sama^tir yd koso madhu-krtdm iva. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy vi. 33. 
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manifestations (bhuti-bhedah) of God and are in themselves omni¬ 
scient; but they are permeated by avidya (ignorance) and the 
afflictions which are involved in its very nature, through the power 
of God acting in consonance with His thought-movement^. 1 hese 
selves thus rendered impure and finite are called jivas^ and it is they 
who thus suffer bondage and strive for salvation, which they after¬ 
wards attain. The purusa^ being made up of these selves (jims), 
which are impure, is also partly impure, and is therefore regarded 
as both pure and impure (suddhy^asuddhimaya, vi. 34). This purusa 
contains within it the germs of all human beings, which are called 
manus. "J'hey are in themselves untouched by afflictions (klesa) and 
the root-impression (dsaya)^ and are omniscient and impregnated 
through and through by God. Their association with avidya 
through the will of God is therefore external. The germ of the 
caste-distinction and distinction as male and female is regarded as 
primordial and transcendent (compare purusa-sukta), and the dis¬ 
tinction is said to exist even in these manus which are vsaid to be 
divided in four pairs. The avidya imitates the spiritual movement 
of thought, and through it the individual selves, though pure in 
themselves, are besmeared with the impurities of root-impressions. 
'These selves remain in the stage of conglomeration or association 
through the desire of Visnu, the Lord, and this stage is called purusa 
{purusa-padaY. 'They are made to appear and disappear from the 
nature of God. Being a manifestation of His own nature, they are 
uncreated, eternally existing, entities which are the parts of the 
very existence (bhilty-amsah) of God. 

'Through the impulse or motivation of the thought-activity of 
God, an energy (sakti) is generated from Aniruddha. Moved again 
by the desire of Cmd, the aforesaid manus descend into this energy 
and remain there as a developing foetus {tisthanti kalalibhutdh, vi. 
45). 'The energy of Visnu is of a twofold nature, as dynamic 
activity (kriydkhya) and as determining being (bhuii), the latter 
being the result of the former^. 'This dynamic activity is different 


dtJtiano bhuti-bhecids tc surra-jftdh sarvato-mukhdh 
bhaf^avac-chakti-mayaivam matuia-tU rddl-bhdvayd 
tat-tat-sudariuno-nmesa-nime^d-tmkrtd-tynand 
sarvcito'ridyayd viddhdh kleiamayd i^aslkrtdh. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vi. 35, 36. 
ripwh samkalpa-Tupena sthitvdsmin pauruse pade. Ibid. vi. 41. 
kriydkhyo yo'yam unme§ah sa hhuti-parwartakah. Ibid. vi. 29. 
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from God, the possessor of this energy. It is designated variously 
Laksmi and desire {samkalpa) or free will {svdtantrya-mula icchdtmd). 
This will operates as an intellectual visualization {pteksd-rupah 
kriyd-phalah)y which again produces the other manifestations of 
God as avyakta^ kdla and purusa. At the time of each creation He 
associates the avyakta with the evolutionary tendencies, the kdla 
with its operative movement (kaland) and the punisa with all kinds 
of experiences. At the time of dissolution these powers are with¬ 
drawn. 

In the foetus-like condition of the nianus in the energy {sakti) 
of God there exist the entities of guna and kdla. Through the opera¬ 
tion of the supreme energy or will of God {Visnu-sainkalpa-coditah) 
there springs up from time-energy {kdla-sakti) the subtle Destiny 
{niyati)^ which represents the universal ordering element (sarva- 
niydmakah). The time and guna exist in the womb of the sakti. The 
conception of this sakti is thus different from that of prakrti of the 
Samkhya-Patahjala in that the gums are the only root-elements, 
and time is conceived as somehow included in the operation of the 
gums. As the niyati is produced from the time-energy, the manus 
descend into this category. Later on there springs from niyati^ time 
{kdla) through the will of God, and then the manus descend again 
into this category^. It has already been said that the kdla energy 
and gum are co-existing elements in the primordial sakti of God. 
Now this ^wwa-potcntial manifests itself in a course of gradual 
emergence through time. As the sattva-guna first manifests itself 
through time, the manus descend into that category and later on, 
with the emergence of rajas from sattva and of tamas from rajasy 
they descend into the rajas and the tamas. 7 'he emergence of rajas 
from sattva and of tamas from rajas is due to the operation of the 
will-activity of God {visnu-samkalpa-coditdt). Though the will- 
dynamic of Visnu is both immanent and transcendent throughout 
the process of succeeding emergents, yet Visnu is regarded as 
specially presiding over sattva^ Brahma over rajaSy and Rudra over 
tamas. Tamas is regarded as heavy {guru)y agglutinative {visfam- 

^ In describing the process of dissolution it is said that at one stage the uni¬ 
verse exists only as time {kdla). The energy manifested in time (kdla-gata- 
saktih) is called kdlay and it is this energy that moves all things or behaves as the 
transformer of all things {ase^a-prakdlint). Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy iv. 48. Time 
is described also as the agent that breaks up all things, just as the violence of 
a river breaks its banks: Kalayaty akhilam kdlyam nadl-kularji yathd rayah. 
Ibid. VI. 51. 
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bhana)y delusive {niohand) and statical {apravrttima()\ rajas is 
always moving and sorrowful; sattva is described as light, trans¬ 
parent and devoid of impurities or defects and pleasurable^. With 
the development of the three gunas through the will of God, a part 
of these gunas attains sameness of character, and this part is the 
unity of the three gunas {traigunya)^ the equilibrium oigunas {guna- 
sdmya), ignorance {avidya)^ nature (svabhava), cause {yoni)^ the 
unchangeable (aksara), the causeless {ayoni), and the cause ^sguna 
(guna-yonij-. 

This participation in equal proportions {anyundnatirikta) of the 
gunas in a state of equilibrium (guna-sdmya), which is essentially 
of the nature of tamas (tamomaya)^ is called the root {mula) and the 
prakrti by the Samkhyists, and the manus descending into that 
category by gradual stages are known by the names conglomeration 
{samasti)^ puriisa^ the cause {yoni)y and the unchangeable {kutastha). 
'The category of time, which is the transforming activity of the 
world [jagatah samprakalanam), associates and dissociates the 
purusa and the prakrti for the production of the effects. The thought 
power of (jod, however, works through the tripartite union of time, 
prakrti and the manus, behaving as the material cause, like a lump 
of clay, and produces all the categories beginning with mahat to the 
gross elements of earth, water, etc. Like water or clay, the prakrti 
is the evolutionary or material cause, the purusa is the unchangeable 
category that contributes to the causal operation merely by its con¬ 
tiguity*. The category of time is the internal dynamic pervading the 
prakrti and the purusa. 'ITe trinity of prakrti, purusa and kdla is the 
basis for the development of all the succeeding categories. In this 

^ sdttvam tutra Itif^hu svdccham f'limi-rupdm dtianidyam. Ahirbudhnya-Sdmhita^ 
VI. 3.:; tdd etdt prdcdldtti duhkhdtn nijah sdsiuit pravrttinidt. Ibid. vi. 57; guru 
1 istdmbhdUdm sdsvdn mohdndJti CdprdZ'rttinidt. Ibid. vi. 60. 

” suddrsdfidfudyi'tuii'z d sdtnhtdpena tru rai hureh 

t odydnuitu’' pi srsty-drUunu purnam guna-yugatn tadd 
dtnsdtd/i sCimydm dyati vimu-sumkalpa-coditam. Ibid. vi. 61- 62. 
'The passage is somewhat obscure, in so far as it is difiicult to understand hov\' 
gutids become partially {dnisdtdh) similar. 'Fhc idea probably is that, when the 
gutjds are moved forward for creative purposes, some parts of these gunas fail to 
show' their distinctive features, and show themselves as similar to one another. 
In this sta^e the specific characters of only these evolving are annulled, and 

they appear as one with tamas. 'Fhe proportion of sattva that appears to be 
similar to tamas is also the proportion in which tamas becomes similar to rajas. 
^ payo-mrd-ddivat tatra prakrtib parindminJ 

pitman aparindml satt samiidhanena kdtanam 
kdlah pacati tattve dve prakrtim puru^am ca ha. Ibid. vii. 5, 6. 
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trinity prakrti is the evolutionary cause that undergoes the trans¬ 
formation, purusuy though unmoved in itself, is that which by its 
very presence gives the occasion for the transformation, and time 
is the inner dynamic that behaves as the inner synthetic or struc¬ 
tural cause. But these causes in themselves are not sufficient to 
produce the development of the trinity. The trinity is moved to de¬ 
velop on the evolutionary line by the spiritual activity of God. 
Purusa is regarded as the adhisthana-karanay kdla as the principle 
of inner activity, and the spiritual activity of God as the transcendent 
and immanent agent in which the causal trinity finds its funda¬ 
mental active principle. As the first stage of such a development 
there emerges the category of mahaty which is called by different 
names, e.g. vidydy gauhy yavanty brdhmly vadhily vrddhiy rnatiy 
madhuy akhydtiy isvarUy and prajnd. According to the prominence 
of tamaSy sattva and rajaSy the category of mahat is known by three 
different names, kdlay buddhi and prdnUy in accordance with the 
moments in which there are special manifestations of tamaSy sattva 
and rajas^. Gross time as moments, instants or the like, the in- 
telligizing activity of thought {buddhi) and the volitional activity 
{prana) may also be regarded as the tripartite distinction of mahaP, 
There seems to be a tacit implication here that the activity implied 
in both thought and volition is schematized, as it were, through 
time. The unity of thought and volition is effected through the 
element of time; for time has been regarded as the kalana-kdranay 
or the structural cause. The sattva side of the mahat manifests itself 
as virtue {dharma)y knowledge {jndna)y disinclination {vairdgya)y 
and all mental powers {aisvarya). The opposite of these is associated 
with that moment of mahat which is associated with the manifesta¬ 
tion of tamas. 

With the evolution of the mahat the manus descend into it. 
From the mahat and in the mahat there spring the senses by which 
the objects are perceived as existent or non-existent‘\ Again, from 
and in the mahat there springs the ahamkdra through the influence 

^ kdlo huddhis tathd prana iti tredhd sa glyate 

tamah-sattva-rajo-bhedat tat~tad~unme^a-sanjnayd. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitdt vii. 9. 

® kdlas trupi-lavddy dtmd buddhir adhyavasdyinl 

prdrmh prayatandkdra ity* eta mahato bhidah, ibid. vii. ii. 

* bodhanam ndma vaidyam tadindriyam tefu jay ate 

yendrthdn adhyavasyeyuh sad-asat-pravibhaginah. Ibid. vii. 14. 
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of the spiritual energy of God^. This ahamkdra is also called by the 
names of abhimdna, prajdpati, abhimantd and boddhd. The ahatn- 
kdra is of three kinds, vaikdrika, taijasa and bhutddiy in accordance 
with the predominance of sattvay rajas or tamas. The ahamkdra 
manifests itself as will, anger, greed, mind {manas)y and desire 
(trsd). When the ahamkdra is produced, the manus descend into it. 
From ahamkdra there is then produced the organ of thinking 
{cintandtmakam indriyam) of the manus called manas. It is at this 
stage that the manus first become thinking entities. From the tamas 
side of ahamkdra as bhutadi there is produced the sabda’-tan-mdtray 
from which the dkdsa is produced. Akdsa is associated with the 
quality of sabda and gives room for all things. Akdsa is thus to be 
regarded as unoccupied space, which is supposed to be associated 
with the quality of sound‘d. With the emergence of dkdsa the manus 
descend into that category. From the vaikdrika ahamkdra there 
spring the organs of hearing and of speech^. The manus at this stage 
become associated with these senses. Then from the bhutddiy by 
the spiritual desire of God, the touch-potential is produced, and 
from this is produced the air (vdyu). By the spiritual desire of God 
the sense-organ of touch and the active organ of the hand are pro¬ 
duced from the vaikdrika ahamkdra. At this stage the manus be¬ 
come associated with these two receptive and active senses. From 
the bhutadi there is then produced the light-heat potential from 
which is priiduced the gross light-heat. Again, from the vaikdrika 
aharnkdra the visual organ and the active organ of the feet are pro¬ 
duced, and the manus are associated with them. From the bhutddi 
the taste-potential is produced, and from it is produced water. 
Further, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there is produced the taste- 
organ and the sex-organ, and the manus are associated with them. 
From the bhutddi there is produced the odour-potential and from 
it the earth. Also, from the vaikdrika ahamkdra there arises the 
cognitive sense of smelling and the active sense of secretion. The 
manus at this stage descend into this category through the spiritual 
creative desire of God*. 


‘ vidyayn udare tatrdhamkrtir nama jdyate. Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, \ii. 15. 

‘ iabddi'•ka-yjinam dkdiam avakasapraddyi ca. Ibid. vil. 22. 

® t(idd vtiindrikdt punah srotram vdg iti vijndna-karme-ndriya-yugam mune. 
Ibid. VII. 23 -24. 

* Ibid. VII. 39, 40. 
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The process of development herein sketched shows that one 
active sense and one cognitive sense arise together with the develop¬ 
ment of each category of matter, and with the final development of 
all the categories of matter there develop all the ten senses (cog¬ 
nitive and conative) in pairs. In the chapter on the gradual dissolu¬ 
tion of the categories we see that with the dissolution of each cate¬ 
gory of matter a pair of senses also is dissolved. The implication of 
this seems to be that there is at each stage a co-operation of the 
material categories and the cognitive and conative senses. The selves 
descend into the different categories as they develop in the pro¬ 
gressive order of evolution, and the implication of this probability 
is that the selves, having been associated from the beginning with 
the evolution of the categories, may easily associate themselves with 
the senses and the object of the senses. When all the categories of 
matter and the ten senses are developed, there are produced the 
function of imagination, energy of will {samrambha)^ and the five 
pranas from matias^ ahamkdra and buddhi; and through their de¬ 
velopment are produced all the elements that may co-operate to¬ 
gether to form the concrete personality^. The order followed in the 
process of development in evolution was maintained in an inverse 
manner at the time of dissolution. 

The above-mentioned manus produce in their wives many 
children, who are called mdnavas. They in their turn produce many 
other children who are called the new mdnavas^ or the new men, in 
all the four castes. Those among them who perform their work for 
a hundred years with true discriminative knowledge enter into the 
supreme person of Hari. Those, however, who perform \ht\rkarmas 
with motives of reaping their effects pass through rebirths in 
consonance with their actions. As has been said before, the manus 
may be regarded as the individuated forms of the original kutastha 
purusa. All xhtjivas are thus but parts of Visnu^s own self-realizing 
being {bhuty-amsa). Now the prakrtiy which is also called vidydy 

^ samkalpai caiva sarnramhhah prdndh pancavidhds tathd 

manaso'hamkrter buddher jdyante purvam eva tu 
evam sampurna-sarvangdh prdndpdnddi-samyutdh 
sarve-ndriya-yutds tatra dehino manavo mune. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd^ vii. 42, 43. 

Thus from bhutddi, acting in association with taijasa ahamkdra^ are produced 
successively the five tan-mdtras of iahda^ sparsa, rUpay rasa and gandha^ from each 
of which in the same order are produced the five bhutas of akdia^ vdyUy tejasy 
ap and prthivl. Again, from the associated work of taijasa and vaikdrika 
ahamkdra there are produced the five cognitive and conative senses. 
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and which at the time of the creative process showers itself as rain 
and produces the food-grains, and which at the beginning of the 
dissolution shows itself as a drying force, begins to manifest itself 
as showering clouds and produces the food-grains. By consuming 
the food thus produced by nature men fall from their original state 
of perfect knowledge {jndna^bhramsam prapadyante). At such a 
stage the original manus produce the scriptures for the guidance of 
those men who have fallen from their original omniscience. 
Thence men can only attain their highest goal by following the 
guidance of the scriptures^ It thus appears that the power of 
Visnu as consciousness, bliss and action splits itself into twofold 
form as the realizing activity and the object, called respectively the 
hhdvaka and the bhdvya. The former is the thought-activity of the 
Lord and the latter is that part of Him which manifests itself as the 
object of this activity. This leads to the pure and the impure crea¬ 
tion. The hufastha purusa of the four manus stands inte? inediate 
between the pure and the impure creation^ There is nothing what¬ 
soever outside the sphere of the Sudarsana sakti of the Lord. 

On the central question of the relation of God with xh^jivas the 
general view of the Pancaratra, as well as that of the Ahirbudhnya^ 
seems to be that at the time of dissolution they return to God 
and remain in a potential form in Him, but again separate out at the 
time of the new creation. At the time of emancipation, however, 
they enter into God, never to come out of Him. But though they 
enter into Him, they do not become one with Him, but have an 
independent existence in Him or enter into the abode of Visnu, the 
Vaikuntha, which is often regarded as identical with Him. This is 
probably a state of what is found in many places described as the 
sdlokya-mukti. In the fourteenth chapter of the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhitd mukti is described as the attainment of Godhood {bhaga- 
vattd-mayi mukti, or vaisnavam tad viset padamy. The means by 

' tat tu vaidyam payah prdsya sarve mdnava-manavdh 
jmlna-hhramsam prapadyante sarxHi-jiidh svata eva te. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, vii. 6i, 62. 

Compare this with the Jewish Christian doctrine of the fall of man, as suggested 
by Schrader’s introduction to the Faflcaratra, p. 78. 

* amsayoh pump) madhye yah sthitah sa catur-yugah 
iuddhe-tara-mayam riddhi kutasthatn tarn mahd-Tnune. Ibid. vii. 70. 

Compare the view of the Gaudlya school, which regards the jJva as the tatasthd 
iakti of God, which is between the antaranga and the vahirafigd sakti. 

* Ibid. XIV. 3, 4 and 41. 
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which mukti can be attained is said to be a virtuous course of action 
without seeking any selfish ends^. The jivas are described as begin¬ 
ningless, infinite, and as pure consciousness and bliss, and as being 
largely of the nature of God (bhagavanmaya); but still they are 
described as owing their existence to the spiritual energy of God 
{bhagavad-bhdvitdh saddf. This idea is further clarified when it is 
said that side by side with the bhdvya and the bhdvaka powers of 
God we have a third power called the piim-sakti, of which we hear 
in the Gitd as Ksetrajna-sakti and in the Gaudlya school as tatastha 
sakti^. Apart from the three powers of God as creation, mainte¬ 
nance and destruction, He has a fourth and a fifth power called 
favour {anugrahd) and disfavour (jiigraha). The Lord is, of course, 
self-realized and has no unachieved end, and has absolutely unim¬ 
peachable independence; but still in His playful activity He acts 
like a king just as He wishes^. This idea of kridd is repeated in the 
Gaudiya school as lild. All these activities of His are but the dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of His thought-activity called sudarsana. In 
His own playful activity as disfavour He covers up the natural con¬ 
dition of the jiva, so that in place of His infinitude, he appears as 
atomic, in place of His omnipotence, he can do but little, in place 
of His omniscience. He becomes largely ignorant and possesses but 
little knowledge. These are the three impurities and the three types 
of bondage. Through this covering activity the jiva is afflicted with 
ignorance, egoism, attachment, antipathy, etc. Being afflicted by 
ignorance and the passions, and being goaded by the tendency to¬ 
wards achieving the desirable and avoiding the undesirable, He 
performs actions leading to beneficial and harmful results. He thus 
undergoes the cycle of birth and rebirth, and is infested with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of root-instincts {vdsand). It is through the power of 
this bondage and its requirements that the powers of creation, 
maintenance and destruction are roused and made active to arrange 
for rewards and punishments in accordance with the karmas of the 
jivas. As proceeding from the very playful nature of God, which 
precedes time {kdla)y and is beginningless, the bondage also is said 
to be beginningless. The above description of bondage as happening 

' sadhanam tasya ca prokto dharmo nirahhisandhikah. 

Ahirhudhnya-santhiUlf xiv, 4. 

* Ibid. ® puffi-iaktih kdlamayy anyd pumdn so'yam udlritah. Ibid. Xiv. jo. 

* sarvair an-anuyojyatn tat svdtantryam divyam Isitiih 
avdpta-visva-^kdmo'pi kridate rdjavad vail. Ibid. xiv. 13. 
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at some time through a process of fall from original nature is by way 
of analysis of the situation. Through the power of God as anugrahay 
or grace, God stops the course of karma for ^jiva on whose con¬ 
dition of sorrow and suffering He happens to take pity. With the 
cessation of the good and bad deeds and their beneficent and harm¬ 
ful results through the grace of God the jiva looks forward to 
emancipation and is moved by a feeling of disinclination and begins 
to have discriminative knowledge. He then turns to scriptures and 
to teachers, follows the course of action dictated by Sarnkhya and 
Yoga, and attains the Vedantic knowledge, finally to enter the 
ultimate abode of Visnu. 

Laksml is regarded as the ultimate eternal power of Visnu, and 
she is also called by the names Gauri, Sarasvati and Dhenu. It is 
this supreme power that manifests itself as Samkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. Thus, these separate powers are observable only 
when they manifest themselves, but even when they do not mani¬ 
fest themselves they exist in God as His great supreme power 
Laksmi. It is this Laksmi that is called Brahma, Visnu, or Siva. 
The vyaktiy avyaktiy purusa and kdla or sdmkhya and yoga are all 
represented in the Ivaksrni. Laksmi is the ultimate supreme power 
into which all the others resolve themselves. As distinct from the 
otlier manifested powers it is often called the fifth power. The 
emancipated person enters into this Ivaksml, which is regarded as 
the highest abode of Visnu (param dhdma or paramarn padam)^ or 
the highest Brahman. This power (sakti) is also regarded as having 
an inner feeling of bliss; and yet it is of the nature of bliss, and is 
designated as the bhdva form of Visnu and also as the ujjvala 
(shining). 'Phis sakti is also regarded as discharging the five func¬ 
tions {panca-krtya-kari) of creation, maintenance, destruction, 
grace and disfavour mentioned above. Brahman, as associated with 
this saktiy is called the highest Visnu as distinguished from the 
lower Visnu, the god of maintenance. 'Phis sakti is always in a state 
of internal agitation though it may not be observed as such from 
outward appearance. 'Phis internal agitation and movement are so 
subtle that they may appear to be in a state of absolute calmness 
like that of the ocean^ Thus sakti is also called the mdyd of Visnu^. 

^ sada pratdyamdmVpi sukpnair bhdvairalakfanaih. 

nirt'ydpdreva sd hhdti staimityam iva co'dadheh. 
tiiyai vopahitarn Brahma nirvikalparti niranjanarn. 

Ahirbudhnya-sarnhitd, li. 49. 

* mdyd'karya-karatvena panca-krtya-karl sadd. Ibid. li. 58. 
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It is a part of this power that transforms itself as the bhdvya and the 
bhdvaka saktiy of which the latter is also known by the name 
sudarsana. The bhdvya shows itself as the world, and its objective 
import is the world. 

The thought-activity by which the concept shows itself in the 
ideal and in the objective world as thought and its significance, the 
object, is the epitome of the power of Sudar^ana. When all the ex¬ 
ternal movement of the objective is ideally grasped in the word, we 
have also in it the manifestation of the power of Sudarsana, or the 
supreme thought-activity of God. All the causality of the objective 
world is but a mode of the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. 
Thus not only all the movements of the external world of nature 
and the movement implied in speech, but the subjective-objective 
movement by which the world is held together in thought and in 
speech are the manifestation of the Sudarsana power. All expressions 
or manifestations are either in the way of qualities or actions, and 
both are manifestations of the Sudarsana power of God. Our words 
can signify only these two ways of being. For this reason they refer 
only to the Sudarsana, which is attributive to God, but cannot ex¬ 
press the nature of God. Words, therefore, cannot reveal the nature 
of God. The word may hold the universe within it as its mystic 
symbol and may represent within it all its energies, but, in any case, 
though it may engulf within it the whole universe and secure the 
merging of the universe in itself and can identify itself with God, 
^uch identification can only be with the Sudarsana power of God, 
and the entrance into God, or the realization of Him through the 
word or thought, can only be through the Sudarsana power, which 
is a part of LaksmI. Thus unity with God can only mean union with 
Sudarsana, or entrance into LaksmI ^ 

Adoration {namah) means the spontaneous acceptance of the 
highest Lord as the master on the part of a man who has achieved 
it through a wise enlightenment-. Superiority (jydydn) consists of 
greatness of qualities and existence in earlier time^ God alone is 
superior, and everything else is inferior. The relation between the 
latter and the former is that the latter exists for the former or is 
dependent on the former. This relation is called (sesa-sesitd). The 
' Ahirbudhnya-satuhita^ Li. 69-78. 

® preksdvatah pravrttir yd prahvl-bhdvd-tmikd svatah 

uikrffam param uddisya tan namah parif>lyate. Ibid. Lll. 2. 

* kdlato gunacas caiva prakatfo yatra tifthati 

iabdas tarn mukhyayd vrttyd jydydn ity avalambate. Ibid. Lii. 4. 
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relation between the two is that one should be the adorer and the 
other the adored {nantr-nantavya-bhdva). True adoration is when 
such an adoration proceeds naturally as a result of such a relation, 
without any other motive or end of any kind—the only idea being 
that God is supremely superior to me and I am absolutely inferior 
to Him^ 'rhis process of adoration not only takes the adorer to 
God, but also brings God to him. The presence of any motive of 
any kind spoils the effectuation of the adoration. This adoration is 
the first part of the process of prapatti^ or seeking the protection of 
God^. Now on account of the presence of beginningless root- 
impressions {vdsand), and of natural insignificance of power and 
association with impurity, man’s power of knowledge or wisdom 
becomes obstructed; and when a man becomes fully conscious of 
such weakness, he acquires the quality of kdrpanya or lowliness. 
A feeling or consciousness of one’s independence obstructs this 
quality of lowliness. The great faith that the supreme God is always 
merciful is called the cjuality of mahd-visvdsa. The idea that God is 
neutral and bestows His gifts only in proportion to one’s deeds 
obstructs this (juality. The idea that, since He is all-merciful and 
all-powerful. He would certainly protect us, produces the quality 
of faith in God’s protective power. I’lic notion that God, being 
cjualitylcss, is iiulilTerent to any appeal for protection obstructs this 
quality. Acceptance of the Lord as the supreme master whose 
commands should on no account be disobeyed produces the quality 
of docility {prdtikidya-vivarjana). Service of God in a manner not 
prescribed in the scriptures obstructs this quality. 'I’hc strong re¬ 
solve of the mind to work in accordance with God’s wishes, with 
the full conviction that the sentient and the non-sentient of the 
world are but parts of His nature, produces the quality of sub¬ 
mission. An inimical disposition towards the beings of the world 
obstructs this quality. A true adoration {namah) to God must be 
associated with all the aforesaid qualities. True adoration must 
carry with it the conviction that the sense of possession that we have 
in all things, due to beginningless instinctive passions and desires, 
is all false, and the adorer should feel that he has neither inde¬ 
pendence nor anything that he may call his own. “My body, my 

^ iipiddhi-rahitena yam yena bhdvena cetanah 

namati jydyase tasmai tad vd namanam ucyate. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, lii. 9. 

* phalepsd tad-virodhinl. Ibid. lii. 15. 
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riches, my relations do not belong to me, they all belong to God”; 
such is the conviction that should generate the spirit with which 
the adoration should be offered. The adorer should feel that the 
process of adoration is the only way through which he can obtain 
his highest realization, by offering himself to God and by drawing 
God to himself at the same time. The purpose of adoration is thus 
the supreme self-abnegation and self-offering to God, leaving no¬ 
thing for oneself. The world comes out of God and yet exists in a 
relation of inherence, so that He is both the agent and the material 
cause of the world, and the adorer must always be fully conscious 
of the greatness of God in all its aspects. 

The above doctrine of prapattiy or nydsUy or sarand-gatiy as the 
means of winning God’s grace, has also been described in Chapter 
XXVII and it virtually means the qualities just described^, sarand-gati 
is here defined as prayer for God’s help in association with the con¬ 
viction of one’s being merged in sin and guilt, together with a belief 
in one’s absolute helplessness and a sense of being totally lost with¬ 
out the protecting grace of God‘^. The person who takes to the path 
of this prapatti achieves the fruits of all tapaSy sacrifices, pilgrimages 
and gifts, and attains salvation easily without resorting to any other 
methods^. It is further said that on the part of the devotee following 
the path of prapatti all that is necessary is to stick firmly to the 
attitude of absolute dependence on God, associated with a sense of 
absolute helplessness. He has no efforts to make other than to keep 
himself in the prayerful spirit; all the rest is done by God. Prapatti 
is thus a updya-jfidna and not a Upaya; for it is a mental attitude 
and does not presuppose any action. It is like a boat on which the 
passenger merely sits, while it is the business of the boatman to 
do the rest"*. 


sod/ul hi veda-vidiisn xjadanty efiam mahd-mime 
amikrdyasya samkatpah pratikiilvasya varjanam 
rak^i^yatl ti visvdso goptnja-x)aranam tathd. 
dUna-tnksepa-kdrpanye fad-vidha sarand-fiatih. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitil, xxxvii. 27, 28. 
aham asmy aparddhdndm dlayo'kificann* f^atih 
tram ei'o pdyahhuto me hhavc*ti prdrthand-matih. 
iarandgatir ity-ukid sd deve'smin prayujyatdm. 

Ibid. XXXVII. 30, 31. 


Ibid. XXXVII. 34 and 35. 

atra tuwi* ti dr^tantad updya-jndnam era tu 
narena krtyam anyat tu ndvikasye'va taddhareh. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd. 
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Describing the process of pure creation, it is said that at the 
time of pralaya all effects are reduced to a dormant state, and there 
is no movement of any kind. All the six qualities of the Lord, 
mmdy jndna, sakti, hala, aisvarya, virya and tejas described above, 
are in a state of absolute calmness like the sky without a puff of air 
in it^. This assemblage of powers in a state of calmness is LaksmI, 
which exists as it were like the very void. From its own spontaneity 
it seems to wish to burst forth and turn itself into active opera¬ 
tions. This power of God, though differentiated from Him, may 
be regarded as being His very nature. It is only when it thus 
comes out in activb forms that it can be recognized as powder, or 
sa/itf. When embedded in the potential form, it is indistinguish¬ 
able from the Lord Himself. These of God should not, 

however, l^e confused with the gunas of prakrti, which evolve 
at a much lower stage in the course of the process of impure 
creation. 

As regards the vyuhas, it is said that Samkarsana carries in him 
the whole universe, as if it were a spot at the parting of the hairs 
[tilakdlaka). 'The universe as it exists in Sarnkarsana is still in an 
unmanifested form. He is the support of the universe {asesa- 
hhuvnna-dhara)^, 'The manns, time and prakrti came out of Prad- 
yunina**. It is through the influence of Pradyumna that men are 
actuated to perform their work in accordance with the sdstras^, 
Aniruddha, also called Maha-visnu, is the god of power and energy, 
and it is through his elforts that the creation and tlie maintenance 
of the world are possible. It is he who makes the world grow"*. It is 
through him that the world lives without fear and ultimate salvation 
is possible. According to fiahkara’s account Sarnkarsana stands for 
the individual soul, Pradyumna for manas and Aniruddha for the 
ICgo [ahamkdrtif- Such a view is rather rare in the existing Pahea- 
nitra literature. In the Visvaksena-samhUd^ as quoted in the 
Tattva-traya, it is said that Sanikarsaria acts as the superintendent 

^ piirna-stimita-^dd-gunyam asamXrd-ynvaro-pimiain. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, v. 3. 

* All the sdstras are said to have been produced by Sarnkarsana, and it is in 
him that they disappear at the time of pralaya. Ahirbudhnya, LV. 16. 

* fhid. VI. 9 -12. * Ibid. i.v. 18. Pradyumna is also called Vira. 

^ 'Fhere are, however, many conflicting views about these functions of the 
different rytlhas. Sec Laksml-tantra, iv. 11-20, also Vi^vaksena-samhitdy as 
quoted in the Tattva-traya. 

* Veddnta-sutrtiy 11. 2. 42, i^aiikara’s commentary. 
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of the souls, and Pradyumna is described as manomaya or the mind, 
but nothing is said about Aniruddha. In the Laksmi-tantra, vi. 
9-14, it is said that Samkarsana was like the soul, buddhi and manas 
and Vasudeva, the playful creative activity. In the Viwaksena- 
samhitd Aniruddha is regarded as the creator of the misra-varga 
(pure-impure creation, such as niyati), etc,, and Samkarsana is re¬ 
garded as the being who separated the principle of life from nature 
and became Pradyumna. But in the Ahirbudhnya the difference 
between the purusa and prakrti starts in the Pradyumna stage, and 
not in the Samkarsana stage, and Aniruddha is regarded in the 
Ahirbudhnya as the superintendent of the sattva and therethrough 
of all that come from it and the manus^. According to the Ahir¬ 
budhnya Laksmi is described as the power of God, but according to 
Uttara-ndrdyana we have Laksmi and Bhumi, and according to the 
Tattva-traya Laksmi, Bhumi and Nila. In the Vihagendra- 
samhitdy ii. 8, these three are regarded as icchdy kriyd and sdksdt- 
sakti of the Devi. In the Sitd-upanisad also we have the same in¬ 
terpretation, and this is also associated there with Vaikhdnasa 
tradition. The Vihagendra speaks of the eight saktis of Siidarsana, 
klrtiy sriy vijaydy sraddhdy smrtiy medhdy dhrti and ksamdy and in 
the Sdtrata-samhitd (ix, 85) we hear of the twelve saktis emanating 
from the Srivatsa of Visnu: these are laksmly pusti, daydy nidrdy 
ksamdy kdntiy sarasvatiy dhrii, maitriy ratiy tusti and mati. 

The Pancaratra is based partly on the Vedic and partly on the 
Tantric system*'^. It therefore believes in the esoteric nature of the 
mantras. It has already been said that the world has come into 
being from the Sudarsana power; so all the natural, physical and 
other kinds of energies and powers of all things in the world are but 
manifestation of the Sudarsana. The power of the Sudarsana also 
manifests itself in the form of all living beings and of all that is 
inanimate, of the course of bondage and also of emancipation. 
Whatever is able to produce is to be regarded as the manifestation 
of Sudarsana'^. The mantras are also regarded as the energy of 

^ Ahirbudhnya-samhitdy vi. 57. 

^ veda-tantramayo-'dhhuta-ndnd-prasavaidlinl. Ibid. vi. 9. 

* sudarsandhvayd devl sarva-krtya-karl vihhoh 

tan-mayam viddhi sdmarthyam sarvam sarva-paddrthajam 
dhartnasydrthasya kdmasya mukter bandha-trayasya ca 
yad yat sva-kdrya-sdmarthyam tat-tat-saudarsanarn vapuh. 

Ibid. XVI. 4 and 6. 
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Visnu as pure consciousness^. The first manifestation of this power, 
like a long-drawn sound of a bell, is called nada^ and it can only be 
perceived by the great yogins. The next stage, like a bubble on the 
ocean, is called hindu, which is the identity of a name and the ob¬ 
jective power denoted by it. The next stage is the evolution of the 
objective power {namy-udaya)^ which is also called Sabda-brahman. 
Thus, with the evolution of every alphabetic sound there is also 
the evolution of the objective power of which it is the counterpart. 
Ahirhudlinya then goes on to explain the evolution of the different 
vowel and consonant sounds from the bindu-powtr. By fourteen 
efforts there come the fourteen vowels emanating through the 
dancing of the serpent power (Kundali-sakti) of Visnu^. By its two¬ 
fold subtle power it behaves as the cause of creation and destruction. 
'I'his power rises in the original locus {muld-dhdra) and, when it 
comes to the stage of the navel, it is called pasyanti and is perceived 
by the yogins. It then proceeds to the lotus of the heart and then 
passes through the throat as the audible sound. The energy of the 
vowel sounds passes through the susumnd nddu In this way the 
different consonant sounds are regarded as the prototypes of dif¬ 
ferent manifestations of world-energy, and these again are regarded 
as the symbols of different kinds of gods or superintendents of 
energy'^ An assemblage of some of these alphabets in different 
orders and groups, called also the lotus or the wheel {cakra)y would 
stand for the assemblage of different types of complex powers. 
The meditation and worship of these cakras would thus be expected 
to bring the objective powers typified by them under control. The 
different gods are thus associated with the different cakras of 
mantras', and by far the largest portion of the Pancaratra literature 
is dedicated to the description of the rituals associated with these, 
the building of corresponding images, and the temples for these 
subsidiary deities. "I'he meditation of these mantras is also regarded 
as playing diverse protective functions. 

In consonance with the ordinary method of the Tantric works 


^ sakyld visnoh kriyu-saktih suddha-sanwinmyl para. 

Ahtrhudhnya-sarnhitd, xvi. lo. 

'This ktiyd-sakti is also called sdmurthya or yo^a or pdratnefthya or rnahdtejas or 
mdyd-yo^a. Ibid. xvi. 32. 

“ tuitVra kuftdiill-saktir adyd viptor vijrmbhate. Ibid. xvi. 55. 

^ r Ipui-saktimayd varnd visnu-samkalpa-jrmbhitdh 

adkisrtutd yatkd bhdvais tathd tan me nisdmaya. Ibid. xvii. 3. 
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the Ahirbudhnya describes the nervous system of the body. The 
root {kanda) of all the nerves is said to be at about nine inches above 
the penis. It is an egg-shaped place four inches in length and 
breadth and made up of fat, flesh, bone and blood. Just two inches 
below the penis and about two inches from the anus we have a place 
which is called the middle of the body {sarira-’madhya)y or simply 
the middle {niadhya). It is like a quadrilateral figure, which is also 
called the dgneya-mandala. The place of the root of the nadis is also 
called the navel-wheel {ndbhi-cakra)y which has twelve spokes. 
Round the ndbhi-cakra there exists the serpent {kimdali) with eight 
mouths, stopping the aperture called brahma-randhra of the 
susumnd by its body^. In the centre of the cakra there are the two 
nddls called the alambusa and susumnd. On the diflFcrent sides of the 
susumnd there are the following nddis: Kuhiiy Varunuy Yasasviniy 
Pingaldy Pusdy Payasviniy Sarasvatiy ^ankhiniy Gdndhdriy Iddy 
Hasti-jihvdy Visvodard. But there are on the whole 72,000 nddis in 
the body. Of these, hldy Pinguid and susumnd arc the most impor¬ 
tant. Of these, again, susumndy which goes to the centre of the brain, 
is the most important. As a spider remains inside the meshes of its 
thread, so the soul, as associated with prdna or life-force, exists in¬ 
side this navel-wheel. The susumnd has five openings, of which four 
carry blood, while the central aperture is closed by the body of the 
Kimdali. Other nddis arc shorter in size and are connected with the 
different parts of the body. The Idd and the Pinguid are regarded as 
being like the sun and the moon of the body. 

There are ten vdyuSy or bio-motor forces of the body, called 
prdnUy apdnUy samdnUy uddna, vydnUy ndgUy kurmuy krkarUy deva- 
datta and dhananjaya. The prdiia vdyu remains in the navel-wheel, 
but it manifests itself in the regions of the heart, mouth and the 
nose. l"he apdna vdyu works in the anus, penis, thighs, the legs, the 
belly, the testes, the lumbar region, the intestines, and in fact per¬ 
forms the functions of all the lower region. The vydna exists be¬ 
tween the eyes and the ears, the toes, nose, throat and the spine. 
The uddna works in the hands and the samdna through the body as 
a whole, probably discharging the general circulation*^. '1 he func- 

' Ahirbudhnya-samhitcl, xxxii. ii. This is indeed different from the descrip¬ 
tion found in the Sdkta Tantras, according to which the Kundall exists in the 
place down below described as the sarlra-niadhya. 

^ Ibid. XXXII. 33-37. These locations and functions are different from what 
we find in the Ayur-Veda or the jSdkta Tantras. 
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tion of the prdtM is to discharge the work of respiration; that of the 
vydnUy to discharge the work of turning about towards a thing or 
away from it. The function of the uddna is to raise or lower the body, 
that of the samdna^ to feed and develop it. The function of eructation 
or vomiting is performed by the ndga vdyu^ and devadatta produces 
sleep and so on. These nddis are to be purified by inhaling air by the 
idd for as long as is required to count from i to i6. This breath is to 
be held long enough to count from i to 32, and in the interval some 
forms of meditation are to be carried on. Then the yogin should inhale 
air in the same manner through pinguid and hold that also in the 
same way. He should then exhale the breath through the Idd. He 
should practise this for three months thrice a day, three times on 
each occasion, and thus his nddis will be purified and he will be able 
to concentrate his mind on the vdyus all over his body. In the pro¬ 
cess of the prdndydma he should inhale air through the Idd long 
enough to count from i to 16. Then the breath is to be retained 
as long as possible, and the specific mantra is to be meditated upon; 
and then the breath is to be exhaled out by the pinguid for the time 
necessary to count from i to 16. Again, he has to inhale through the 
Pinguid, retain the breath and exhale through the Idd. Gradually the 
period of retention of the breath called kumbhaka is to be increased. 
He has to practise the prdndydma sixteen times in course of the 
day. 'I’his is called the process of prdndydma. As a result of this, 
he may enter the stage of samddhi, by which he may attain all 
sorts of miraculous powers, just as one may by the meditation of the 
wheel of mantras. 

But before one begins the purification of the nddis described 
above one should practise the various postures {dsanas) of which 
cakra, padma, kurma, rjiayilra, kukkatUy virUy svastikUy bhadrUy simhoy 
miikta -mA gomukha are described the Ahirbudlinya. The practice of 
these postures contributes to the good health of the yogins. But these 
physical practices are of no avail unless one turns to the spiritual 
side of yoga. Yoga is defined as the union of the lower and the 
higher souP. Two ways for the attainment of the highest reality 
are described in the Ahirbudlinya —one is that of self-offering or 
self-abnegation (dtma-samarpana or hrd-ydga) through the medita¬ 
tion on the highest in the form of some of His powers, as this 

^ satnyojsfo yoga ity ukto jlvdtm-parama-tmanoh. 

Ahirhudhnya^samhitdy xxxi. 15. 
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and that specific deity, by the practice of the mantras \ and the 
other is that of the yoga}, Ahirbudhnyay however, concentrates its 
teachings on the former, and mentions the latter in only one of 
its chapters. There are two types of soul, one within the influence 
of the prakrti and the other beyond it. I'he union with the highest 
is possible through karma and yoga. Karma is again of two kinds, 
that which is prompted by desires (pravartaka) and that which is 
prompted by cessation of desires (nivartaka). Of these only the 
latter can lead to emancipation, while the former leads to the attain¬ 
ment of the fruits of desires. The highest soul is described as the 
subtle {suksma)y all-pervading (sarva-ga), maintaining all (sarva- 
bhrt)y pure consciousness {jndna-rupa)y without beginning and end 
(anddy-ananta)y changeless {a~vikdrtn)y devoid of all cognitive or 
conative senses, devoid of names and class-notions, without colour 
and quality, yet knowing all and pervading all, self-luminous and 
yet approachable through intuitive wisdom, and the protector of 
air-^. The yoga by which a union of our lower souls with this highest 
reality can be effected has the well-known eight accessories, yarna, 
niyamay dsanay prdndydmay pratydhdray dhdranay dhydna and 
samddhi. 

Of these, yama is said to consist of beneficial and yet truthful 
utterance {satya)y suffering at the sufferings of all beings [dayd)y 
remaining fixed in one’s path of duty even in the face of dangers 
{dhrti)y inclination of all the senses to adhere to the path of right 
conduct {sauca)y absence of lust {brahma-carya)y remaining un¬ 
ruffled even when there is a real cause of anger or excitement 
{ksamd)y uniformity of thoughts, deeds and words {drjava)y taking 
of unprohibited food {mitdhdra)y absence of greed for the property 
of others {asteya)y cessation from doing injury to others by word, 
deed or thought (ahirrisd-Y. Niyama is described as listening to 
Vedantic texts {siddhdnta-havana)y gifts of things duly earned to 
proper persons (ddna)y faith in scriptural duties [7nati)y worship of 
Visnu through devotion {lsvara-pujana)y natural contentment with 

^ yad vd bha^aiHite tasmai svakiydtma-samarpanam 

visista-daivatdya srnai cakra-rupdya mantratah 
viyuktam prakrteh suddhatn dadydd dtrna-havih svayam. 

Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, xxx. 4, 5. 

* Ibid. XXXI. 7-10. 

® Ibid. 18-23. The list here given is different from that of Patafijali, who 
counts ahirnsdy satya^ asteyay brahma-carya and aparigraha as yamas. See Yoga- 
stitruy II. 30. 
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whatever one may have {santosa), asceticism {tapah), faith in the 
ultimate truth being attainable only through the Vedas [dstikya), 
shame in committing prohibited actions [hrl), muttering of mantras 
(japa), acceptance of the path dictated by the good teacher (vratay. 
Though the Yoga is here described as the union of the lower and 
the higher soul, the author of the Ahirbudhnya was aware of the 
yogdnusdsana of Patanjali and his doctrine of Yoga ss the repression 
of mental states {citta-vrtii-nirodhaY. 

The Ahirbudhnya defines pramd as the definite knowledge of a 
thing as it really exists (yathdrthd-vadhdramm), and the means by 
which it is attained is called pramdna. That which is sought to be 
discovered by the pramdnas as being beneficial to man is called 
pramdndrtha. I'his is of two kinds, that which is supremely and ab¬ 
solutely beneficial, and that which indirectly leads thereto, and as 
such is called hita and sddhana. Oneness with God, which is 
supremely blissful, is what is called supremely beneficial {hita). 
Two ways that lead to it are those of dharma and jndna. This know¬ 
ledge is of two kinds, as direct intuition [sdksdtkdra) and as indirect 
or inferential [paroksa). Dharma is the cause of knowledge, and is 
of two kinds, one which leads directly, and the other indirectly, to 
worship of God. Self-offering or self-abnegation with reference to 
God is called indirect dharma, while the way in which the Yogin 
directly realizes (iod is called the direct dharma, such as is taught 
in the Pancaratra literature, called the sdtvata-sdsana. By the 
Samkhya path one can have only the indirect knowledge of God, 
liut through Yoga and Vedanta one can have a direct intuition of 
God. Kmancipation {moksa) is as much an object of attainment 
through efforts (sddhya) as dharma, artha and kdma, though the last 
tliree are also mutually helpful to one another^. 

^ Ahirhudhnya-samliitCi, pp. 23 30. 'Hus list is also dilTerent from that of 
i^atanjali, who counts muca, santosa, tapah, svadliyaya and livara-pranidhdna 
only as niyanias. See Yoga-sutra, ii. 32. 

Ibid. XIII. 27, 28. 

* Ibid. XIII. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE ARVARS. 

The Chronology of the Arvars. 

In the Bhdgavata-purdnaj xi. 5. 38-40, it is said that the great 
devotees of Visnu will appear in the south on the banks of Tamra- 
parm, Krtamala (Vaigai), Payasvini (Palar), Kaveri and MahanadI 
(Periyar)^ It is interesting to note that the Ajtrars, Namm*-arvar 
and Madhura-kaviy-arvar, were born in the Tamraparni country, 
Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andal in the Krtamala, 
Poygaiy-aj^ar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pey-arvar and Tiru-marisai Piran in 
the Payasvini, Tondar-adi-podiy-an^ar, Tiru-pan-arvar and Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar in the Kaveri, and Periy-arvar and Kula-^ekhara 
Perumal in the Mahanada countries. In the Bhdgavata-mdhdtmya we 
find a parable in which Bhakti is described as a distressed woman who 
was born in the Dravida country, had attained her womanhood in the 
Carnatik and Maharastra, and had travelled in great misery through 
Guzerat and North India with her two sons Jndna and Vairdgya to 
Brindaban, and that owing to the hard conditions through which 
she had to pass her two sons had died. This shows that at least 
according to the traditions of the Bhdgavata-purdm Southern India 
was regarded as a great stronghold of the Bhakti cult. 

The Arvars are the most ancient Vaisnava saints of the south, 
of whom Saroyogin or Poygaiy-arvar, Putayogin or Bhutatt'-arvar, 
Mahadyogin or Pey-arvar, and Bhaktisara or Tiru-marisai Piran 
are the earliest; Namm*-arvar or Sathakopa, Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
Kula-sckhara Perumal, Visnucittan (or Periy-arvar) and Goda 
(Andal) came after them and Bhaktaiighrirenu (Tondar-adi-podiy- 
arvar), Yogivaha (Tiru-pan-arvar) and Parakala (Tiru-maiigaiy- 

^ 'Fhis implies that the Bhdfiavata-purdna in its present form was probably 
written after the Arvars had flourished. The verse here referred to has been 
quoted by Vehkatanatha in his Rahasya-traya-sdra. The Prapamid-mrta (Ch. 77) 
however refers to three other Vai§nava saints who preceded the Arvars. They 
were (i) Kasarayogin, born in Kaftcl, (ii) Bhutayogindra, born in Mallipura, 
(iii) Bhranta-yogindra called also Mahat and Maharya who was the incarnation 
of Vi§vaksena. It was these sages who advised the live sarnskdras of Vaiijnavism 
{tdpah paundras tathd ndma montro ydgas ca pancamah). They preached the 
emotional Vai§navism in which Bhakti is realized as maddening intoxication 
associated w ith tears, etc. They described their feelings of ecstasy in three works, 
comprising three hundred verses written in Tamil. They were also known by the 
names of Madhava, Dasarya and Saroyogin. 
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u I tn rnme The traditional date ascribed to the 
arvar) were ^n^ar is 

»„ .he suhj.. ao.™ 

their dates to a period not earlier than the seventh or eight 
centuiy a.d. IVaditional information about the Arvars can be had 
from the different Guru-parampard” works. According to the 
Guru-parampard, Bhfltatt-, Poygaiy- and Pey-arvars were incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu’s Gadd, &ankha and Nandaka, and so also Kadan- 
mallai and Mayilai, while Tiru-marisai Piran was regarded as the 
incarnation of the cahra (wheel) of Visnii. Namm’-arvar was in¬ 
carnation of Visvaksena and Kuia-sekhara Peru-mal of the Kaus- 
tubha of Visnu. So Periy-arvar, Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar and Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar were respectively incarnations of (laruda, Vanamdld 
and ^drnga of Visnu. The last Ajrvar was Tiru-paii-arvar. AndaJ, 
the adopted daughter of Periy-arvar, and Madhura-kaviy-arvar, the 
disciple of Namm’-arvar, were also regarded as Ansars. They came 
from all parts of the Madras Presidency. Of these seven were 
Brahmins, one was a Ksattriya, two were sudras apd one was of the 
low l*anar caste. The Guru-parampards give incidents of the lives 
of the Arvars and also fanciful dates B.c. when they are said to have 
flourished. Apart from the Guru-parampards there are also mono¬ 
graphs on individual Arvars, of which the following are the most 
important: (i) Divya-suri-carita by Garuda-vahana Pandita, who 
was a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Guru-parampard-prahhdvam 
of Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jiyar, based on the Divya-suri-carita 
and written in mani-pravdla style, i.e. a mixture of Sanskrit and 
'Pamil; (3) Periya-tiru-nmdiy~adaivii of Anbillai Kandadai-yappan, 
written in Tamil; (4) Upadesa-ratna-mdlai of Manavala Ma-muni, 
written in Tamil, contains the list of Arvars; (5) Yatindra-pravana- 
prabhdvam of Pillai Lokacaryar. The other source of information 
regarding the Arvars is the well-known collection of the works of 
Ansars known as Ndl-dyira-dwya-prabandham. Among these are 
the commentaries on the Dtvya-prabandham and the Tiru-vdy-mori 
of Namm’-arvar. In addition to these we have the epigraphical 
evidence in inscriptions scattered over the Madras Presidency^. 


^ harly History of V ai^navtsm in South India, by S. K. Aiyangar, pp. 4—13; 
also Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaifnavism, ^aivism and Minor Religious Sects, 
pp. 68, 69. 

* Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi-nStha Rau, 1923. 
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Manavala Ma-muni, in his Yatindra-pravana-prabhdvam^ says 
that the earliest of the Arvars, Pey-arvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Poygaiy- 
arvar, and Tiru-majrisai Piran, flourished at the time of the Pallavas, 
who came to Kahcl about the fourth century a.d. Again, Professor 
Dubreuil says that Mamallai, the native town of Bhutatt’-arvar, did 
not exist before Narasimhavarman I, who founded the city by 
the middle of the seventh century. Further, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar 
praised the Vaisnava temple of KancI built by Paramesvarvarman II. 
It seems, therefore, that the Arvars flourished in the eighth century 
A.D., which was the period of a great Vaisnava movement in the Cola 
and the Pandya countries, and also of the Advaitic movement of 
Sankara ^ 

According to the traditional accounts, Namm^-ajrvar was the 
son of Kari, holding a high post under the Pandyas, and himself 
bore the names of Karimaran, Parahku^a and Sathakopa, that 
his disciple was Madhura-kaviy-arvar, and that he was born at 
Tirukkurgur. Two stone inscriptions have been found in Madura 
of which one is dated at Kali 3871, in the reign of King Parantaka, 
whose Uttara-mantrin was the son of Mara, who was also known as 
Madhura-kaviy-arvar. The other is dated in the reign of Marah- 
jadaiyan. The Kali year 3871 corresponds to a.d. 770. This was 
about the year when Parantaka Pandya ascended the throne. His 
father Parahkusa died about the year a.d. 770. Marahkari con¬ 
tinued as uttara-mantrin. Namm’-arvar’s name Karimajran shows 
that Kari the uttara-mantrin was his father. This is quite in accor¬ 
dance with the accounts found in Gurti-parampard. These and 
many other evidences collected by Gopi-natha Rau show that 
Namm’-arvar and Madhura-kaviy-arvar flourished at the end of the 
eighth century a.d. or in the first half of the ninth century. Kula- 
sekhara Peru-mal also flourished probably about the first half of the 
ninth century. Periy-arvar and his adopted daughter Andaj were 
probably contemporaries of Srivallabhadeva, who flourished about 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar was a 
contemporary of Tiru-mahgaiy-an^ar and Tiru-pan-arvar. Tiru- 
mahgaiy-arvar referred to the war drum of Pallavamalla, who reigned 
between a.d. 717 and a.d. 779, and these Ansars could not have 
flourished before that time. Biit Tiru-mahgaiy-arrar, in his praise 

' Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures, by the late T. A. Gopi-natha Rau, 1923, 

p. 17. 
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of Visnu at Kanci, refers to Vairamegha Pallava, who probably 
flourished in the ninth century. It may therefore be supposed that 
Tiru-mangaiy lived about that time. According to Mr S. K. 
Aiyangar the last of the Arvars flourished in the earlier half of the 
eighth century a.d.^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar holds that Kula- 
sSkhara Peru-mal flourished about the middle of the twelfth 
century. He was a king of Travancore and in his Mukunda’-tnald 
he quotes a verse from the Bhdgavata-purdna (xi. 2. 36). On the 
basis of the inscriplional evidence that Permadi of the Senda 
dynasty, who flourished between 1138-1150, conquered Kula- 
sekharahka, and identifying Kula-sekhara Peru-mal with Kula- 
i^ekharanka, Bhandarkar comes to the conclusion that Kula-sekhara 
Peru-mal lived in the middle of the twelfth century A.D., though, as 
we have already seen, Mr Rau attempts to place him in the first 
half of the ninth century. He, however, does not take any notice 
of the views of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who further thinks that the 
earliest Arvars flourished about the fifth or the sixth century a.d. 
and that the order of the priority of the Arvars as found in the Guru- 
parampard lists is not reliable. One of the main points of criticism 
used by Aiyangar against Bhandarkar is the latter's identification 
of Kula-sekhara Peru-mal with Kula-sekharaiika. The works of the 
Arvars were written in Tamil, and those that survive were collected 
in their present form in Ramanuja’s time or in the time of Natha- 
muni ; this collection, containing 4000 hymns, is called Ndl-dyira- 
divya-prabandham. But at least one part of it was composed by 
Kuruttalvan or Kuruttama, who was a prominent disciple of 
Ramanuja, and in a passage thereof a reference is made to Ramanuja 
also-^. The order of the Arvars given in this work is somewhat 
different from that given in the Guru-parampard rdtrrtd to above, 
and it does not contain the name of Namm’-an^ar, who is treated 
separately. Again, Pillan, the disciple and apostolic successor 
of Ramanuja, who commented on the Tiru-vdy-mori of Namm’- 
arvar, gives in a verse all the names of the Arvars, omitting only 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXV, pp. 228, etc. 

^ 'I'his part is called Rrwtamtja-nurrutuiadi. 'Fhe order of the Arvars given here 
is as follows: Poygaiy-arvar, Hhutatt’-arvar, Pcy-arvar, Tiru-pan-arvar, Tiru- 
inayi^ai Pirin, Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Kula-sCkhara, Periy-a.rvar, Andal, 
'I iru-inahgaiy-arvar. Veiikatanatha, however, in his Prabandha-sdram records 
the Arvars in the following order: Poygaiy-Sjcvar, Bhutatt’-arvar, Pey-5rvar, 
1 iru-nufisai Piran, Namm’-arvar, Madhura-kaviy-aj(;var, Kula-sekhara, Periy- 
a^vAr, Andal, 1 ondar-adi-podiy-Arvar, Tiru-pAn-aj^^Ar, Tiru-mahgaiy-ArvAr. 
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Andap. Thus it appears that Kula- 4 ekhara was accepted as an 
Ajrrar in Ramanuja’s time. In Vchkatanatha’s (fourteenth-century) 
list, contained in one of his Tamil PrabandhamSy all the Ajtwars 
excepting Andal and Madhura-kaviy-arvar are mentioned. The 
Prabandham contains also a succession list of teachers according 
to the Vadakalai sect, beginning with Ramanuja^. 

Kula-sekhara, in his Mukunda-maldy says that he was the ruler 
of Kolli (Uraiyur, the Cola capital), Kudal (Madura) and Kohgu. 
Being a native of Travancore (Vahjikulam), he became the ruler of 
the Pandya and Cola capitals, Madura and Uraiyur. After a.d. 900, 
when the Cola king Parantaka became supreme and the Cola capital 
was at Tanjore instead of at Uraiyur, the ascendency of the Travan¬ 
core country (Kerala) over the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms would 
have been impossible. It could only have happened either before the 
rise of the great Pallava dynasty with Narasirnhavarman I (a.d. 600) 
or after the fall of that dynasty with Nandivarman (a.d. 800). If 
'rini-mahgaiy-airar, the contemporary of Vairamegha, be accepted 
as the last Ajrvar, then Kula-sekhara must be placed in the sixth 
century a.d. But Gopi-natha Rau interprets a passage of Kula- 
sekhara as alluding to the defeat and death of a Pallava king at his 
hands. He identifies this king with the Pallava king Dantivarman, 
about A.D. 825, and is of the opinion that he flourished in the first 
half of the ninth century a.d. In any case Bhandarkar’s identifica¬ 
tion of Kula-sekhara with Kiila-sekharariku (a.d. 1150) is very im¬ 
probable, as an inscription dated a.d. 1088 makes a provision for 
the recital of Kula-sekhara’s Tett'ariimtiraiy^ Aiyangar further 
states that in several editions of the Mukunda-mala the quotation 
from the Bhdgavata-purdria referred to by Bhandarkar cannot be 
traced. We may thus definitely reject the view of Bhandarkar that 
Kula-sekhara flourished in the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 

There is a great controversy among the South Indian historians 
and epigraphists not only about the chronological order of the 

^ Bhutam Saras ca Mahad-anvaya-Bhaftandtha- 

^rj- Bhaktisdra-Kulasekhara- Yogivdhdn 
Bhaktanghrirenu-Parakdla-YatlndramUran 
Srl-mat-Pardnkusa-muntTft pranato'smi nityam. 

Verse quoted from Aiyanj?ar’s Early History of Vaifnavtsm. 

* Ramanuja’s preceptor was Periya Nambi, then come Alavandar, Manakkal 
Nambi, Uy>'akkondar, Nathamuni, i^athakopa, Vi§vaksena (Senai Nathan), 
Mahalak^ml and Vi^nu. Aiyangar, Early History of Vat^navism, p. 21. 

• Ibid. p. 33. 
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different Aj^ars, but also regarding the dates of the first and the 
last, and of those who came between them. Thus, while Aiyangar 
wished to place the first four Arvars about the second century A.D., 
Gopi-natha Rau regards them as having flourished in the middle 
of the seventh century a.d.^ Again, Namm’-arvar is placed by 
Aiyangar in the middle^ of the sixth century, while Gopi-natha 
Rau would place him during the first half of the ninth century. 
While Aiyangar would close the history of the Arvars by the middle 
of the seventh century, Gopi-natha Rau would place Kula-sekhara 
in A.i). 825, Periy-arvar in about the same date or a few years later, 
and Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar, Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar and Tiru-pan- 
arvar (contemporaries) about a.d. 830. From comparing the various 
matters of controversy, the details of which cannot well be de¬ 
scribed here, 1 feel it wise to follow Gopi-natha Rau, and am in¬ 
clined to think that the order of the Arvars, except so far as the 
first group of four is concerned, is not a chronological one, as many 
of them were close contemporaries, and their history is within a 
period of only 200 years, from the middle of the seventh century 
to the middle of the ninth century. 

The word Arvar means one w'ho has a deep intuitive knowledge 
of God and one who is immersed in the contemplation of Him. The 
works of the Arvars are full of intense and devoted love for Visnu. 
I’his love is the foundation of the later systematic doctrine of 
prapatti. 'Phe difference between the Arvars and the Aragiyas, of 
whom we shall speak later on, is that, while the former had realized 
Brahman and had personal enjoyment of His grace, the latter were 
learned propounders who elaborated the philosophy contained in 
the works of the Arvars. Poygaiy, Bhutatt’ and Pey composed the 
three sections of one hundred stanzas each of Tiru-vantadP, Tiru- 
marisai Piran spent much of his life in Triplicane, Conjeevaram 
and Kumbakonam. His hymns are the Nan-mukham Tiru-vantadij 
containing ninety-six stanzas, and Tiru-chanda-vruttam. Namm*- 
arvar was born of a Sudra family at Kurukur, now Alyartirunagari 
in the Tinnevelly district. He was the most voluminous writer 

^ 'rhese are Pey-arvar, BhOtatt’-arvar, PoyKaiy-arvar and Tiru-marisai Piran, 
the first three being known as Mudal-ajcvars among the i^rivai§navas. 

* As a specimen of Tiru-vantadi one may quote the following passage: 
“With love as lamp-bowl, desire as oil, mind melting with bliss as wick, with 
melting soul I have kindled the bright light of wisdom in the learned Tamil which 
I have wrought for Narayana.”—BhOtam, quotation from Hooper’s Hymns 
of the AlvdiSf p. 12. n. 
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among the Ajtrars and a great mass of his poetry is preserved in the 
NaUayira-divya-prabandham. His works are the Tiru-vruttam, 
containing one hundred stanzas, Tiru-vdmiyam, containing seven 
stanzas, the Periya tiru-vantadi of eighty-seven stanzas, and the 
Tiru-vdy-moriy containing 1102 stanzas. Namm’-ajrvar’s whole life 
was given to meditation. His disciple Madhura-kavi considers 
him an incarnation of Visnu. Kula-^ekhara was a great devotee of 
Rama. His chief work is the Peru-mdUtiru-mori, Periy-arvar, known 
as Visnucitta, was born at Sribittiputtur. His chief works are Tim- 
paW-dndu and Tiru-mori. Andal, adopted daughter of Periy-aj^ar, 
was passionately devoted to Krsna and considered herself as one of 
the Gopis, seeking for union with Krsna. She was married to the 
God Ranganatha of Srirahgam. Her chief works are Tiru-pdvai 
and Nacchiydr, Tirumori Tondar-adi-podiy-arvar was born at 
Mandangudi. He was once under the seduction of a courtesan 
called DevadevI, but was saved by the grace of Raiiganatha. His 
chief works are Tiru-mdlaiy and the Tirii-palliy-eruchi, Tiru-pan- 
arvar was brought up by a low-caste childless panar. His chief 
work was Amalan-ddihirdn in ten stanzas. Tiru-mahgaiy was born 
in the thicf-caste. His chief works are Periya-tiru-moriy Tim- 
kurun-ddndakaniy Tiru-nediin-ddndakaniy Tiru-verugutt-irukkaiy 
Siriya-tiru-madal and Periya-tiru-rnadal. Tiru-mahgaiy was driven 
to brigandage, and gained his divine wisdom through the grace of 
Ranganatha. The Ndl-ayira-divya-prabandhaniy which contains the 
works of the Aj^ars, is regarded in the Tamil country as the most 
sacred book and is placed side by side with the Vedas. It is carried 
in procession into the temple, when verses from it are recited and 
they are recited also on special occasions of marriage, death, etc. 
Verses from it are also sung and recited in the hall in front of the 
temple, and it is used in the rituals along with Vedic mantras. 

The Philosophy of the Arvars. 

As the hymns of the Arvars have only a literary and devotional 
form, it is difficult to utilize them for philosophical purposes. As an 
illustration of the general subject-matter of their works, I shall try 
to give a brief summary of the main contents of Namm’-aivar’s 
(Sathakopa) work, following Abhiramavaracarya's Dramidopanisat- 
tdtparya^. The feeling of devotion to God felt by Sathakopa 

^ MS. from Government Oriental Manuscript J^ibrary, Madras. 
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could not be contained within him, and, thus overflowing, was ex 
pressed in verses which soothed all sufferers; this shows that his 
affection for suffering humanity was even greater than that of their 
own parents. Sathakopa’s main ideal was to subdue our so-called 
manhood by reference to God {purusottania)^ the greatest of all 
beings, and to regard all beings as but women dependent on Him; and 
so it was that Sathakopa conceived himself as a woman longing for her 
lover and entirely dependent on him. In the first of his four works 
he prayed for the cessation of rebirth; in the second he described 
his experiences of God’s great and noble qualities; in the third he 
expressed his longings to enjoy God; and in the fourth he described 
how all his experiences of God’s communion with him fell far short 
of his great longings. In the first ten stanzas of his first centum he 
is infused with a spirit of service {ddsya) to God and describes his 
experiences of God’s essential qualities. In the next ten stanzas he 
describes the mercy of God and recommends every one to give up 
attachment to all other things, which are of a trifling and temporary 
nature. Then he prays to God for his incarnation on earth with 
Laksmi, His consort, and pays adoration to Him. He continues 
with a description of his mental agonies in not attaining com¬ 
munion with God, confessing his own guilt to Him. He then em¬ 
braces God and realizes that all his failings are his own fault. He 
explains that the spirit of service (ddsya) does not depend for its 
manifestation and realization on any elaborate rituals involving 
articles of worship, but on one’s own zeal. What is necessary is true 
devotion (bhakti). Such a devotion, he says, must proceed through 
an intense enjoyment of the nature of the noble qualities of God, so 
that the devotee may feel that there is nothing in anything else that 
is greater than them. With a yielding heart he says that God accepts 
the service of those whx), instead of employing all the various means 
of subduing a crooked enemy, adopt only the means of friendliness 
to them ^ God is pleased with those who are disposed to realize the 
sincerity of their own spirit, and it is through this that they can 
realize God in themselves. God’s favour does not depend on any¬ 
thing but His own grace, manifesting itself in an all-embracing 
devotion. He says, in the second sataka, that the devotee, having, 

‘ katitilyavotsu karana-tritaye'pi jantufv 

dtntJyam et'a karana-tritayaika-rupyam 
sandarsya tdnapi harih sva-vaslkarotlty 
dcasta sandra-karuno munir a^tamena. 

Dramidopanifat-tatparya. MS. 
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on the one hand, felt the great and noble qualities of God, and yet 
being attached to other things, is pierced through with pangs of 
sorrow in not realizing God in communion, and feels a bond of 
sympathy with all humanity sharing the same grief. Through the 
stories of God related in the Puranas, e.g. in the BhagavatOy Sathakopa 
feels the association of God which removes his sorrow and so increases 
his contact with God. He then describes how the great saints of the 
past had within their heart of hearts enjoyed an immersion in the 
ocean of God’s bliss, which is the depository of all blissful emotion; 
and he goes on to express his longings for the enjoyment of that 
bliss. Through his longings for Him there arose in Sathakopa great 
grief of separation, devoid of any interest in furthering unworthy 
ends; he communicated to Him his great sorrow at his incapacity 
to realize Him, and in so doing he lost consciousness through in¬ 
tensity of grief. As a result God Krsna appeared before him, 
and he describes accordingly the joy of the vision of God. But he 
fears to lose God, who is too mighty for him, and takes refuge in 
his great attachment to Him. Next he says that they only realize 
God who have a sense of possession in Him. He describes God’s 
noble qualities, and shows that the realization of the proximity of 
God is much more desirable than the attainment of emancipation. 
He says that the true definition of moksa is to attain the position 
of God’s servant ^ 

In the beginning of the third centum he describes the beauty of 
God. Then he bemoans the fact that, on account of the limitations 
of his senses and his mind, he is unable to enjoy the fullness of His 
beauty. Next he describes the infinitude of God’s glory and his 
own spirit of service to Him. Then he envisages the whole world 
and the words that denote the things of the world as being the body 
of God 2. Then he expresses the pleasure and bliss he feels in the 
service of God, and says that even those who cannot come into 
contact with God in His own essence can find solace in directing 
their minds to His image and to the stories of Krsna related in the 

‘ nioksadaram sphiitam aveksya munir mukunde 

7 nok$am pradatum sadrkfa-pholam pravrtte 
dtme-^tam asya pada-kinkarataika-rupam 
mok§d-khya~vastu navame nirandyi tena. 

Dramidopani^a t - tdtparya. MS. 

* sarvam jagat samavalokya vibhoi iarlram 

tad-vdeinai ca saknldn api sabda-rasln 
torn bhuta-hhautika-mukhdn kathayan paddrthdn 
ddsyam cakdra vacasaiva munis caturthe. Ibid. 
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Puranas He then absorbs himself in the grief of his separation 
from God and hopes that by arresting all the inner senses he may 
see God with his own eyes. He also regrets the condition of other 
men who are wasting their time in devotion to gods other than Krspa. 
He goes on to describe the vision of God and his great joy therein. 

In the foui th centum he describes the transitoriness of all things 


considered as enjoyable, and the absolute superiority of the bliss of 
pleasing God. He goes on to explain how, through cessation of all 
inclination to other things and the increase of longing for God in a 
timeless and spaceless manner, and through the pangs of separation 
in not realizing Him constantly, he considers himself as a woman. 


and through the pangs of love loses his consciousness^. Then he 
describes how Hari is pleased with his amour and satisfies his 
longings by making 1 lim enjoyable through the actions of mind, 
words and body by His blissful embraces'^. Next he shows how, 
when he attempted to realize Krsna by his spiritual zeal, Krsna 
vanished from his sight and he was then once more filled with the 
grief of separation. Again he receives a vision of God and feels with 
joy His overwhelming superiority. He further describes how his 
vision of God was like a dream, and how, when the dream ceased, 
he lost consciousness. To fill up the emptiness of these occasional 
separations, he sorrowfully chanted the name of God, and earnestly 
prayed to Him. I le wept for Him and felt that without Him every¬ 
thing was nothing. Yet at intervals he could not help feeling deep 
sympathy for erring humanity which had turned its mind away 
from God. According to him the real bondage consists in the pre¬ 
ference man gives to things other than God. When one can feel God 
as all-in-all, every bond is loosened. 

In the fifth centum he feels that God’s grace alone can save man. 
He again describes himself as the wife of God, constantly longing 
for His embrace. In his grief and lamentation and his anxiety to 
meet God, he was overcome by a swoon which, like the night, 
dimmed all his senses. At the end of this state he saw the orna- 


tam purusd-rtharn itard-rtha-rucer nivrttyd 
sdmira-sprhah samaya-desa-viduragarn ca 
tpsuh sued tad-an-avdpti-bhuvd dvitlye 
strj-bhdvandm samadhigamya munir mumoha. 

Dramidopani^at-tatparya. MS. 
prltdJi param harir amufya tadd svabhdvdd 
etan-mano-vacana~deha-krta~kriydbhih 
srak-ciindana-pramukha-sartfa-vidha-svabhogyah 
stimsiifUivdn idam uvdea munis trtlye. Ibid. 
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ments of God, but could not see Him directly, and was thus filled 
both with grief and happiness. As a relief from the pangs of separa¬ 
tion he found enjoyment in identifying himself in his mind with 
God and in imitating His ways, thinking that the world was created 
by him^. In a number of verses (seventy or eighty) he describes 
how he was attached to the image of the God Krsna at Kumbha- 
konam and how he suffered through God’s apathy towards him in 
not satisfying him. His lover, with embraces and other tokens of 
love, and how he became angry with His indifference to his amorous 
approaches and was ultimately appeased by God, who satisfied him 
with loving embraces and the like. ’Fhus God, who was divine lord 
of the universe, felt sympathy and love for him and appeased his 
sorrows in the fashion of a human lover He describes his great 
bliss in receiving the embrace of God. Through this rapturous 
divine love and divine embrace he lost all mundane interest in life. 

In the ninth centum the sage, finding he could not look at the 
ordinary things of life, nor easily gain satisfaction in the divine 
presence of God in the whole world, fixed his mind on His trans¬ 
cendental form {aprakrta-vapuh) and became full of wailing and 
lamentation as a means of direct access to it. A great part of this 
centum is devoted to laments due to his feeling of separation from 
God. He describes how through constant lamentation and brood¬ 
ing he received the vision of God, but was unhappy because he 
could not touch Him; and how later on God took human form in 
response to his prayers and made him forget his sufferings^. In 
many other verses he again describes the emotions of his distress 
at his separation and temporary union with God; how he sent 
messages to God through birds; how he felt miserable because He 
delayed to meet him; how he expected to meet Him at appointed 
times, and how his future actions in Heaven should be repeated in 

^ sokam ca tarn pari-jihlr^ur ivdkhildndm 

sargd-di-kartur anukdra-rasena saureh 
tasya pravritir akhild racitd maye* ti 
tad-hhdva-bhdvita-mand munir aha fafthe. 

Dramidopanifat -1 dtpary a, MS. 

* koparn mama pranaya-jam praiamayya kffna 

sva-dhlnatdm dtanute* ti sa-vismayah sah 
svyldm viruddha-jagad-akrtitam ca tena 
sandarsitdm anubahhiwa munis trtlye. Ibid, 

^ sangam nivarttya mama samsrti-mandale mdrfi 

samsthdpayan katham asf ty anucoditei 'i 
dscaryya-loka-tanutdm api dariayitvd 
vismdritah kila sucam harind* ffame* sau. Ibid, 
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earth and how his behaviour to God was like that of the Gopis, full 
of ardent love and eagerness. In the concluding verses, however, 
he says that the real vision of God can come only to a deeply 
devoted mind and not to external eyes. 

Hooper gives some interesting translations from the Tiru- 
vruttam of Namm*-arvar, a few of which may be quoted here to 
illustrate the nature of his songs of love for God^: 

Long may she love, this girl with luring locks. 

Who loves the feet that heavenly ones adore, 

The feet of Kannan, dark as rainy clouds : 

Her red eyes all abrim with tears of grief, 

Like darting Kayal fish in a deep pooP. 

Hot in this village now doth blow the breeze 
Whose nature coolness is. Hath he, this once. 

The rain-cloud hiied, his sceptre turned aside 
To steal the love-glow from my lady, lorn 
For lujasi, with wide eyes raining tears?^ 

In separation from the lord the Ajrvar finds delight in looking 
at darkness, which resembles Krsna's colour: 

Thou, fair as Kannan’s heaven, when he’s away 
What ages long it is 1 He here, a span! 

Whether friends stay for many days, or go, 

Wc grieve. Yet, be this spreading darkness blest 
In spite of many a cunning trick it has^. 

What will befall my girl with bracelets fair. 

With tearful eyes like gleaming Kayal big. 

Who wanders with a secret pain at heart 
For blooms of tujasi fresh from the Bird’s Lord 
Who with that hill protected flocks in storm?"' 

The A.irar then laments and pleads with swans and herons to 
take his message: 

The flying swans and herons I did beg. 

Cringing: Forget not, ye, who first arrive. 

If yc behold my heart with Kannan there 
Oh, speak of me and ask it ‘Sir not yet 
Hast thou returned to her? And is it right?’” 

‘ Hymns of the Alvars, by J. S. M. Hooper, pp. 61-88. 

* The maid who is represented as speakinR here stands for ArvSr’s disciple, 
and the lady in love is the mistress, and Kannan is Krsna, the Lord. 

* This is also a speech from the maid, and tulasl stands for Kr§na. 

* The time of separation is felt to be too long,* and the time of union is felt 
to be too short. 

* Lamentation of the mother for the girl, the Ayvir. 
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The Ajtvar then laments that the clouds will not take his mes¬ 
sage. He speaks of the resemblance between the clouds and the 
Lord: 

Tell me, ye clouds, how have ye won the means 
That we are thus like Tirumal’s blest form ? 

Bearing good water for protecting life, 

Ye range through all the sky. Such penance, sure. 

As makes your bodies ache, has won this grace! 

The friend speaks of the callousness of the lord: 

E’en in this age-long time of so-called night 
When men must grope, he pities not that she 
Stands in her deep immitigable grief.... 

The jungle traversed by the fawn-eyed girl 
With fragile waist, whom sinful I brought forth 
After long praise of Kannan’s lotus feet.... 

The Ajrvar sees a likeness of his lord in the blue water-lily, and 
sees the lord’s form everywhere: 

All places, shining like great lotus pools 
On a blue mountain broad, to me are but 
The beauties of his eye—the lord of earth 
Girt by the roaring sea, heaven’s lord, the lord 
Of other good souls, black-hued lord—and mine! 

The Ajrvar speaks of the greatness of the lord: 

Sages with wisdom won by virtuous toil 
Assert “His colour, glorious beauty, name. 

His form—are such and such.” But all their toil 
Has measured not the greatness of my lord : 

Their wisdom’s light is but a wretched lamp. 

The foster-mother pities the mistress unable to endure the 
length of the night: 

This child of sinful me, with well-formed teeth. 

Round breasts and rosy mouth, keeps saying, “These 
Fair nights eternal are as my desire 
For tulasi!”... 

Again the foster-mother pities the girl as too young for such 
ardent love: 

Breasts not yet full, and short her tresses soft; 

Skirt loose about the waist; with prattling tongue 
And innocent eyes.... 
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Again the lord replies to a friend’s criticism of his infatuation 
for his mistress: 

Those lilies red, which are the life of me— 

The eyes of her who's like the heaven of him.... 

The mistress is unable to endure the darkness and is yet further 
vexed by the appearance of the moon: 

Oh, let the crescent moon which cleaves the dark 
Encompassing of night, cleave me as well I 
Ah, does it issue forth in brightness now, 

'Fhat happy bloom may come to desolate me 
Who only long for flowers of tujasi? 

The mistress’s friend despairs at the sight of her languishing: 

... Ah! as she sobs and lisps 
'riie cloud-hued’s names, I know not if she’ll live 
Or if her frame and spirit mild must pass! 

Again in Kula-sekhara’s Tirumal-Tiru-moriy C. 5: 

Though red fire comes itself and makes fierce heat, 

'riie lotus red blooms not 
Save for the fierce-rayed one 
Who in the lofty heavens has his seat. 

Vitruvakodu’s Lord, Thou wilt not remove 

My woe, my heart melts not save at Thy boundless love.... 

With gathered waters all the streams ashine 
Must spread abroad and run 
And enter the deep sea 
And cannot stand outside. So refuge mine, 

Save in the shining bliss of entering Thee, is none, 

Vitruvakodu’s Lord, thick cloud-hued, virtuous onel^ 

Again from the same book^: 

No kinship with the world have I 
Which takes for true the life that is not true. 

‘‘For thee alone my passion burns,” I cry, 

‘‘Rangan, my Lord!” 

No kinship with this world have I— 

With throngs of maidens slim of waist: 

With joy and love 1 rise for one alone, and cry 
‘‘Rangan, my Lord!” 

^ Hooper, op, cit, p. 48, 


* Ibid. p. 44. 
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Again in the Tiru-pdvai, a well-known section of the NdUdyira- 
divya-prabandham, the poetess Andaj conceives herself as a Gopi, 
requesting her friends to go with her to wake the sleeping Krsna, 
After the cows we to the jungle go 
And eat there—cowherds knowing nought are we, 

And yet how great the boon we have, that thou 
Wast born among us! Thou who lackest nought, 

Govinda, kinship that we have with thee 
Here in this place can never cease!—If through 
Our love we call thee baby names, in grace 
Do not be wroth, for we—like children—we 
Know nought—O Lord, wilt thou not grant to us 
The drum we ask? Ah, Elorembavay 

Again Periy-arvar conceives himself as Yasoda and describes 
the infant Krsna as lying in the dust and calling for the moon! 

(1) He rolls round in the dust, so that the jewel on his brow keeps 
swinging, and his waist-bells tinkle! Oh, look at my son Govinda’s play, 
big Moon, if thou hast eyes in thy face—and then, be gone I 

(2) My little one, precious to me as nectar, my blessing, is calling 
thee, pointing, pointing, with his little hands! O big Moon, if thou 
wishest to play with this little black one, hide not thyself in the clouds, 
but come rejoicing!'^ 

Again, Tiru-mahgaiy says: 

Or ever age creep on us, and we need 
The staff’s support; ere we are double bent 
With eyes fix’d on the ground in front, and feet 
That totter, sitting down to rest, all spent: 

We would worship Vadari 
Home of him who mightily 
Suck’d his feigned mother’s breast 
Till she died, ogress confest. 

Again Andaj says: 

Daughter of Nandagopal, who is like 
A lusty elephant, who fleeth not. 

With shoulders strong: Nappinnai, thou with hair 
Diffusing fragrance, open thou the door! 

Come see how everywhere the cocks are crowing. 

And in the mathavi bower the Kuyil sweet 
Repeats its song.—Thou with a ball in hand. 

Come, gaily open, with thy lotus hands 
And tinkling bangles fair, that we may sing 
Thy cousin’s name I Ah, Elorembavay I 

^ Hooper, op. cit. p. 57. Ibid. p. 37. 
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Thou who art strong to make them brave in fight, 

Going before the three and thirty gods, 

Awake from out thy sleep! Thou who art just. 

Thou who art mighty, thou, O faultless one. 

Who biirnest up thy foes, awake from sleep! 

O Lady Nappinnai, with tender breasts 

Like unto little cups, with lips of red 

And slender waist, Lakshmi, awake from sleep! 

Proffer thy bridegroom fans and mirrors now. 

And let us bathe! Ah, Elorembavay!^ 

In describing the essential feature of the devotion of an An^ar 
like Namm’-arvar, called also Parankusa or Sathakopa, Govinda- 
charyar, the author of The Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints and 
The Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, says that according to Namm*-arvar, 
when one is overcome by bhakti-txuh^iion and self-surrendering 
devotion to God he easily attains truth^. Namm’-arvar said that 
God’s grace is the only means of securing our salvation, and no 
effort is required on our part but to surrender ourselves to Him. 
In the following words Namm’-arvar says that God is constantly 
trying to woo us to love Him: 

Illissful Lord, heard I; anon my eyes in floods did run, 

Oh what is this? I asked. What marvel this? the Perfect one, 
'J’hrough friendly days and nights, elects with me to e*er remain. 
To union wooing me, His own to make; nor let me “lone.” 

Namrn’-arvar again writes that God’s freedom is fettered by 
His mercy. Thus he says: “O mercy, thou hast deprived God of the 
freedom of His just will. Safe under the winds of mercy, no more 
can Ch)d Himself even of His will tear Himself away from me; for, 
if He can do so, I shall still exclaim, I am Victor, for He must pur¬ 
chase the freedom of His will by denying to Himself mercy.” 
Illustrating the position, he refers to the case of a devout lady who 
clasped the feet of the Lord in Varadaraja’s shrine at Kanci and 
said: “(h)d I have now clasped thy feet firmly; try if thou canst, 
spurn me and shake thyself off from me.” 

Namm’-arvar used the term Tuvalil or Ninru kumirume^ a 
1 amil expression of love, which has been interpreted as signifying 
a continuous whirling emotion of love boring deeper and deeper, 
but never scattering and passing away. This circling and boring of 
' Hooper, op. cit. p. 55. 

tihagavad-vishayam^ Bk. I, p. 571, as quoted in GOvindScharyar’s Divine 
Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints. 
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love in the heart is mute, silent and incapable of expression; like the 
cow, whose teats filled with milk tingle, cannot withal express by 
mouth her painful longing to reach her calf who is tethered away 
from her. Thus, true love of God is perpetual and ever growing^. 
The difference between the love of Namm^-arvar and of Tiru- 
mangaiy-airar is said to have been described by Yamuna, as re¬ 
ported in the Bhagavad-vishayaniy as of two different kinds. Tiru- 
mangaiy-arvar’s love expresses the experience of a constant com¬ 
panionship with God in a state of delirious, rapturous reciprocation 
of ravishing love. He was immersed in the fathomless depth of love, 
and was in the greatest danger of becoming unconscious and falling 
into a stupor like one under the influence of a narcotic. Namm'- 
ajrvar, however, was in a state of urgent pursuit after God. He was 
thus overcome with a sense of loneliness and unconscious of his 
individual self. He was not utterly intoxicated. The energy flowing 
from a mind full and strong with the ardent expectation of meeting 
his bridegroom and beloved companion still sustained him and kept 
him alive 2. This state is described in Tiru-vdy-mori in the following 

manner. night she knows not sleep, 

In floods of tears her eyes do swim. 

Lotus-like eyes! She weeps and reels. 

Ah! how without thee can I bear; 

She pants and feels all earth for Him. 

This love of God is often described as having three stages: 
recollection, trance and rallying. The first means the reminiscence 
of all the past ravishment of soul vouchsafed by God. The second 
means fainting and desolation at such reminiscences and a con¬ 
sciousness of the present absence of such ravishing enjoyments. The 
third is a sudden lucidity whilst in the state of trance, which being 
of a delirious nature may often lead to death through the rapid 
introduction of death-coma^. 

The Arvars were not given to any philosophical speculation but 
only to ecstatic experiences of the emotion of love for God; yet we 
sometimes find passages in Namm’-arvar’s works wherein he re¬ 
veals his experience of the nature of soul. Thus he says: “It is not 
possible to give a description of that wonderful entity, the soul 

^ Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida Saints, pp. 127-128. 

* See the Bhagavad-vishayam, Bk. vi, p. 2865; also Divine Wisdom, pp. 130, 

131- 

* Bhagavad-vishayam, Bk. vii, p. 3194; also Divine Wisdom, p. 151. 
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{atma )—the soul which is eternal, and is essentially characterized 
by intelligence (jndna )—the soul which the Lord has condescended 
to exhibit to me as His mode, or I related to Him as the predicate is 
to the subject, or attribute is to substance (or consonants to the 
vowel A)—the soul, the nature of which is beyond the compre¬ 
hension of even the enlightened—the soul, which cannot be classed 
under any category as this or that—the soul whose apperception 
by the strenuous mental effort called yoga (psychic meditation) is 
even then not comparable to such perception or direct proof as 
arises from the senses conveying knowledge of the external world— 
the soul (as revealed to me by my Lord) transcending all other 
categories of things, which could be grouped as ‘body* or as ‘the 
senses,* or as ‘the vital spirit’ {prdna)y or as ‘the mind* (manas), or 
as ‘the will* (buddhi), being destitute of the modifications and 
corruptions to which all these are subject;—the soul, which is very 
subtle and distinct from any of these;—neither coming under the 
description ‘good,* nor ‘bad.* The soul is, briefly, an entity which 
docs not fall under the cognizance of sense-knowledge^.** 

Soul is here described as a pure subtle essence unassociated 
with impurities of any kind and not knowable in the manner in which 
all ordinary things are known. Such philosophical descriptions 
or discussions concerning the nature of reality, or an investigation 
into the logical or epistemological position of the religion preached 
by them, are not within the scope and province of the Arvars. They 
sang songs in an inspired manner and often believed that they 
themselves had no hand in their composition, but that it was God 
who spoke through them. These songs were often sung to the 
accompaniment of cymbals, and the intoxicating melody of the 
music was peculiar to the Arvars and entirely different from the 
traditional music then current in South India. A study of the 
works of the Arvars, which were collected together by the disciples 
of Ramanuja at his special request, and from which Ramanuja him¬ 
self drew much inspiration and food for his system of thought, 
reveals an intimate knowledge of the Puranic legends of Krsna, as 
found in the Visnu-piirdna and the Bhdgavata^. There is at least 
one passage, already referred to, which may well be interpreted as 

‘ Divine Wisdotn, p. 169; also Tiru-vay-mori^ viii. 5-8. 

* Sir R. G. Bhandarkar notes that the Arvar Kula-sCkhara, in his work 
Mukunda-mdld, quotes a passage from the Bhdgavata-purdna (xi. 2. 36) {The 
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alluding to Radha (Nappinnai), who is described as the consort of 
Krsna. The Ar^ars refer to the legends of Krsna’s early life in 
Brindavan and many of them play the role either of Yo^oda, the 
friends of Krsna, or of the Gopis. The spiritual love which finds 
expression in their songs is sometimes an earnest appeal of direct 
longing for union with Krsna, or an expression of the pangs of 
separation, or a feeling of satisfaction, and enjoyment from union 
with Krsna in a direct manner or sometimes through an emotional 
identification with the legendary personages associated with Krsna’s 
life. Even in the Bhdgavata-purdna (xi, xii) we hear of devotional 
intoxication through intense emotion, but we do not hear of any 
devotees identifying themselves with the legendary personages 
associated with the life of Krsna and expressing their sentiment of 
love as proceeding out of such imaginary identification. We hear of 
the Gopi’s love for Krsna, but we do not hear of any person 
identifying himself with Gopi and expressing his sorrow of separa¬ 
tion. In the Vimu-purdnay Bhdgavata-piirdna and the Harivamsay 
the legendary love tales are only episodes in the life of Krsna. But 
they do not make their devotees who identified themselves with the 
legendary lovers of Krsna realize their devotion through such an 
imaginary identification. All that is therein expressed is that the 
legendary life of Krsna would intensify the devotion of those who 
were already attached to Him. But the idea that the legend of 
Krsna should have so much influence on the devotees as to infuse 
them with the characteristic spirits of the legendary personages in 
such a manner as to transform their lives after their pattern is 
probably a new thing in the history of devotional development in 
any religion. It is also probably absent in the cults of other de¬ 
votional faiths of India. With the Arvars we notice for the first time 
the coming into prominence of an idea which achieved its culmina¬ 
tion in the lives and literature of the devotees of the Gaudiya school 
of Bengal, and particularly in the life of Caitanya, which will be 
dealt with in the fourth volume of the present work. The trans- 

Vaimavismy ^aivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 70). This has been challenged 
by IS. K. Aiyangar, in his Early History of Vaisnavism in South India, who says 
that this passage is absent from all the three editions (a Kannada, a Grantha, and 
a Devanagarl Edition) which were accessible to him (p. 28). It is further sug¬ 
gested there that the allusion in the passage is doubtful, because it generally 
occurs at the end of most South Indian books by way of an apology for the faults 
committed at the time of the recitation of holy verses or the performance ot 
religious observances. 
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fusion of the spirits of the legendary personages in the life-history 
of Krsna naturally involved the transfusion of their special emo¬ 
tional attitudes towards Kf^na into the devotees, who were thus led 
to imagine themselves as being one with those legendary person¬ 
alities and to pass through the emotional history of those persons as 
conceived through imagination. It is for this reason that we find 
that, when this spirit was emphasized in the Gaudiya school and 
the analysis of erotic emotions made by the rhetorical school of 
thinkers from the tenth to the fourteenth century received recogni¬ 
tion, the (iaudiya V^aisnavas accepted the emotional analysis of 
the advancing stages of love and regarded them as indicating the 
stages in the development of the sentiment of devotion. As is well 
illustrated in Rupa (iosvami’s LJjjvala-mla-tnani, the transition 
from ordinary devotion to deep amorous sentiment, as represented 
in the legendary lives of Gopis and Rad ha, was secured by sympa¬ 
thetic imitation akin to the sympathetic interest displayed in the 
appreciation of dramatic actions. The thinkers of the rhetorical 
school declare that a spectator of a dramatic action has his emotions 
aroused in such a manner that in their excess the individual limita¬ 
tions of time and space and the history of individual experiences 
which constitute his ordinary personality vanish for the time being. 
'The disappearance of the ordinary individual personality and the 
overflow of emotion in one direction identify the person in an 
imaginary manner not only with the actors who display the emotion 
of the stage, but also with the actual personalities of those dramatic 
figures whose emotions are represented or imitated on the stage. 
A devotee, may, by over-brooding, rouse himself through auto¬ 
intoxication to such an emotional stage that upon the slightest sug¬ 
gestion he may transport himself to the imaginary sphere of a Gopi 
or Radha, and may continue to feel all the earnest affections that 
the most excited and passionate lover may ever feel. 

It seems fairly certain that the Arvars were the earliest devotees 
who moved forward in the direction of such emotional transforma¬ 
tion. Thus King Kula-sekhara, who was an Arvar and devotee of 
Rama, used to listen rapturously to the Ramdyana being recited to 
him. As he listened he became so excited that, when he heard of 
Rama’s venturing forth against Ravana, his demon opponent, he 
used to give orders to mobilize his whole army to march forward 
towards Lanka as an ally of Rama. 
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The devotional songs of the Aj^ars show an intense familiarity 
with the various parts of the legendary life of Krsna. The emotions 
that stirred them were primarily of the types of parental affection (as 
of a mother to her son), of friends and companions, servants to their 
masters, sons to their father and creator, as also that of a female 
lover to her beloved. In the case of some An ars, as that of Namm*- 
arvar and Tiru-mangaiy-arvar, the last-mentioned type assumes 
an overwhelming importance. In the spiritual experiences of these 
Ajrvars we find a passionate yearning after God, the Lord and 
Lover; and in the expressions of their love we may trace most of the 
pathological symptoms of amorous longings which have been so 
intensely emphasized in the writings of the Vaisnavas of the 
Gaudlya school. In the case of the latter, the human analogy in¬ 
volving description of the bodily charms of the female lover is often 
carried too far. In the case of the Arvars, however, the emphasis is 
mostly on the transcendant beauty and charm of God, and on the 
ardent longings of the devotee who plays the part of a female lover, 
for Krsna, the God. The ardent longing is sometimes expressed in 
terms of the pitiable pathological symptoms due to love-sickness, 
sometimes by sending messengers, spending the whole night in 
expectation of the Lord, and sometimes in the expressions of 
ravishing joy felt by the seemingly actual embrace of the Lord. We 
hear also of the reciprocation of love on the part of the Lord, who is 
described as being infatuated with the beauty and charms of the 
beloved, the Ajrvar. In the course of these expressions, the per¬ 
sonages in the legendary account of Krsna’s life are freely intro¬ 
duced, and references are made to the glorious episodes of His life, 
as showing points that heighten the love of the lady-lover, the 
Arvar. The rapturous passions arc like a whirlpool that eddies 
through the very eternity of the individual soul, and expresses itself 
sometimes in the pangs of separation and sometimes in the exhilara¬ 
tion of union. The Arvar, in his ecstatic delight, visualizes God 
everywhere, and in the very profundity of his attainment pines for 
more. He also experiences states of supreme intoxication, when he 
becomes semi-conscious, or unconscious with occasional breaks 
into the consciousness of a yearning. But, though yearning after 
God is often delineated on the analogy of sex-love, this analogy 
is seldom carried to excess by studied attempts at following all the 
pathological symptoms of erotic love. It therefore represents a very 

6-2 
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chaste form of the expressions of divine love in terms of human 
love. The Arvars were probably the pioneers in showing how love 
for God may be on terms of tender equality, softening down to the 
rapturous emotion of conjugal love. The Saivism of South India 
flourished more or less at the same time. The hymns of the Saivas 
are full of deep and noble sentiments of devotion which can hardly be 
excelled in any literature; but their main emphasis is on the majesty 
and the greatness of God and the feeling of submission, self- 
abnegation and self-surrender to God. I'he spirit of self-surrender 
and a feeling of clinging to (iod as one’s all is equally dominant 
among the Arvars; but among them it melts down into the sweet¬ 
ness of passionate love. 'The fiaiva hymns are indeed pregnant with 
the divine fire of devotion, but more in the spirit of submissive 
service. Thus, Manikka-vachakar, in his Ttru-vdeha kanty speaking 
of fiiva, says^: 

And am 1 not d'hy slave} and did’st Thou not make me Thine own, 

I pray? 

All those 'Thy servants have approached 'Thy Foot; this body full of sin 
I may not (piit, and see 'Thy face—'Fhou Lord of Qiva-world!—I fear, 
And see not hozv to }>ain the sti^ht! 

All false am 1; false is my heart; and false my love; yet, if he weep. 
May not 'Thy sinful servant Thee, 'I'liou Soul’s Ambrosial sweetness, 

Lord of all honied gladness pure, in grace unto Thy servant teach 
'File way tliat he may come to "Fhee! 


'Fhere was no love in me towards ddiy Foot, 

O Half of Her with beauteous fragrant locks! 
fly magic power that stones to mellow fruit 
converts, d’hou mad’st me lover of Thy Feet. 

Our Lord, 'Thy tender love no limit knows. 

Whatever sways me now, whate’er my deed, 
ddioii can’st even yet Thy Foot again to me 
display and save, O Spotless Heavenly One! 

The devotee also felt the sweetness of God’s love and the fact 
that it is through Divine Grace that one can be attracted towards 
Him and can love Him: 


' Pope’s translation of the Tim vdcha-kam, p. 77. 
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Honey from any flower sip not, though small 
as tiniest grain of millet seed! 

Whene’er we think of Him, whene’er we see, 
whene’er of Him our lips converse. 

Then sweetest rapture’s honey ever flows, 
till all our frame in bliss dissolves! 

To Him alone, the mystic Dancer, go; 

and breathe I I is praise^ thou humyning-bce! 

Arvars and 6n-vaisnavas on certain points of 
controversy in religious dogmas. 

The Ajragiyas Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja and their ad¬ 
herents largely followed the inspirational teachings of the Arvars, 
yet there were some differences of opinion among them regarding 
some of the cardinal points of religious faith. These have been 
collected in separate treatises, of which two may be regarded as 
most important. One of them is called Astadasa-rahasydrtha- 
vivarana^ by Ranlanuja himself, and the other is called Astadasa- 
bheda-nirnaya^, Vehkatanatha and others also wrote important 
treatises on the subject. Some of these points of difference may be 
enumerated below. 

The first point is regarding the grace of God {svdmi-krpd). It is 
suggested by the Arvars that the grace of God is spontaneous and 
does not depend on any effort or merit on the part of the devotee. 
If God had to depend on anything else for the exercise of His 
divine prerogative grace, it would be limited to that extent. Others, 
however, say that God’s grace depends on the virtuous actions of 
the devotees. If that were not so, all people would in time be 
emancipated, and there would be no need of any effort on their part. 
If it was supposed that God in His own spontaneity extended His 
grace to some in preference to others. He would have to be regarded 
as partial. It is therefore to be admitted that, though God is free in 
extending His mercy, yet in practice He extends it only as a reward 
to the virtuous or meritorious actions of the devotee. God, though 
all-merciful and free to extend His mercy to all without effort on 
their part, does not actually do so except on the occasion of the 
meritorious actions of His devotees. The extension of God’s mercy 
is thus both without cause {nirhetuka) and with cause (sahetuka)^. 

^ Both these are MSS. 

* krpd-sva~rupato nir-hetukahy raksana~samaye cetaud-krta^sukrtena sa~hetuko 
hhutvd rakfati. {A^tadasa-bheda-nirTtayay MS. p. 2.) 
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Here the latter view is that of Ramanuja and his followers. It must, 
however, be pointed out in this connection that the so-called dif¬ 
ferences between the Arvars and the Ramanujists on the cardinal 
points of religious faith are a discovery of later research, when the 
writings of the Arvars had developed a huge commentary literature 
and Ramanuja’s own writings had inspired many scholars to make 
commentaries on his works or to write independent treatises 
elucidating his doctrines. The later scholars who compared the 
results of the Arvar and the Ramanuja literatures came to the con¬ 
clusion that there are some differences of view between the two 
regarding the cardinal faith of religion. This marks a sharp anti¬ 
thesis between the Arvaric Tehgalai school and the Vadagalai 
school, of which latter Venkata was the leader. These differences are 
briefly narrated in the Astadasa-bheda-nirnaya. The cardinal faith 
of religion according to Ramanuja has been narrated in the 
Astadasa-rahasydrtha-vivarana, The main principle of religious 
approach to (jod is self-surrender or prapatti, Prapatti is defined 
as a state of praycrfulness of mind to (jod, associated with the deep 
conviction that He alone is the saviour, and that there is no way of 
attaining His grace except by such self-surrender ^ The devotee is 
extremely loyal to Narayana and prays to Him and no one else, and 
all his prayers are actuated by deep affection and no other motive. 
1 he virtue of prapatti involves within it universal charity, sym- 
pathy and friendliness even to the most determined enemySuch 
a devotee feels that the Lord {svdmi)^ being the very nature of his 
own self, is to be depended on under all circumstances. This is 
called the state of supreme resignation {nirbharatvd) in all one’s 
atlairs^. 1 he feeling of the devotee that none of the assigned 
scriptural duties can be helpful to him in attaining the highest goal 

' an-(wya~s(ldhye svabhlste maha-viivasa-purvakam 

tad-eko' pdyatd ydeiid prapattih sarand-gatih. 

Astddasa-rahasyartha-vivarana, p. 3. 

UAnianiija, in his (nidya-trayam, says that such a state of praycrfulness of 
mind is also assf)ciated with confessions of one’s sins and shortcomings and 
derelictions, and with a feeling that the devotee is a helpless servant of God 
extremely anxiom to get himself saved by the grace of the Saviour. See the 
(.jiidya-trayam, Surund-gati-gadyam, pp. 52-S4. 

1 his is technically known as Prupatti-naisthikani {Aftaddsarfahasyartha- 
t'lrdnirui, pp. 3 -7). Ct. the parables of the pigeon and the monkey in the above 
section. 

* The interpretation is forced out of the conception of the word “svamin,” 
which etymologically involves the word meaning “one’s own.” 
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is technically called updya-siinyatdy*' i.e. the realization of the use¬ 
lessness of all other means. The devotee always smiles at all the 
calamities that may befall him. Considering himself to be a servant 
of God, he cheerfully bears all the miseries that may be inflicted 
on him by God’s own people. This is technically called **pdra~ 
tantrya” or supreme subordination. The devotee conceives his soul 
as a spiritual essence which has no independence by itself and is in 
every respect dependent on God and exists for God^. The Vaisnavas 
are often called ekdntins^ and have sometimes been wrongly con¬ 
sidered as monotheists; but the quality of ekdntitva is the definite 
characteristic of self-surrender and clinging to God in an unshaken 
manner—the fullest trustfulness in Him under all adverse circum¬ 
stances. The devotee’s mind is always exhilarated with the divine 
presence of the Lord who animates all his senses—his inclinations, 
emotions and experiences. The fullness with which he realizes God 
in all his own activities and thoughts, and in everything else in the 
universe, naturally transports him to a sphere of being in which all 
mundane passions—antipathy, greed, jealousy, hatred—become 
impossible. With the divine presence of God he becomes infused 
with the spirit of friendship and charity towards all beings on earth‘d. 
The devotee has to take proper initiation from the preceptor, to 
whom he must confess all that is in his mind, and by abnegating all 
that is in him to his preceptor, he finds an easy way to conceive 
himself as the servant of Visnu*^ He must also have a philosophical 
conception of the entirely dependent relation of the human soul 
and all the universe to God^. Such a conception naturally involves 
realization of the presence of God in all our sense activities, which 


* jfidna-mayo hi dtmd seso hi paramd-tmanah iti jndnd-nandamayo jhdnd- 
nanda-j^iinakah san sx'a-rupam bhagavad-adhltmm sa tad-artham eva tisthatV ti 
jfidtvd* vatisthate iti yad etat tad-a-prdkrtaWam. 

Astddasa-rahasydrtha-vivaraimm^ p. ii. 

* This virtue is technically called nitya-rahgitva. 

* The five samskdras that a paramaikdntin must pass through arc as follows: 

tdpah paundras tathd ndma mantro yagas ca pancamah 
ami te pahea samskdrdh paramaikdnti-hetavah. Ibid. p. 15. 

* This is technically called sambandha-jndnitvam. The conception that every¬ 
thing exists for God is technically called sesa-bhfitatvam. Ibid. p. 18. 

This naturally implies that the devotee must work and feel himself a servant 
of God and of His chosen men. The service to humanity and to God then 
naturally follow from the philosophical conception of the dependence of the 
human souls, and of the universe, on God as a part of Him and to be controlled 
by Him in every way. This is again technically called iesa-vrtti-paratva. Ibid. 
pp. 19-20. 
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presence in its fullness must easily lead to the complete control of 
all our senses. Through the realization of God’s presence in them, 
the devotees play the part of moral heroes, far above the influences 
of the temptation of the senses^. The normal religious duties, as 
prescribed in the Vedas and the smrtisy are only for the lower order of 
the people; those who are given entirely to God with the right 
spirit of devotion need not follow the ordinary code of duties which 
is generally binding for all. Such a person is released by the spon¬ 
taneous grace of God, and without performing any of the scriptural 
duties enjoys the fruits of alP. He is always conscious of his own 
faults, but takes no notice of the faults of others, to which he 
behaves almost as a blind man; he is always infused with the 
consciousness that all his actions are under the complete sway 
of the Lord. He has no enjoyment for himself, for he always 
feels that it is the Lord who would enjoy Himself through all his 
senses ^ 

In the Astadasa-bheda-Jiirnaya it is said that according to the 
Arvars, since emancipation means the discovery of a lost soul to 
(jod or the unlimited servitude of God, emancipation is for the 
interest of God and not of the devotee. The service of the servant 
is for the servitude of (jod alone. It has therefore no personal 
interest for the devotee *. According to the Aragiyas, however, 
emancipation, though primarily for the interest of the Lord, is also 

' This is technically called the tiitya-suratva. 

^ jndnn-niftho virakto vd mad-hhakto hy a-napeksakah 

sa liti^dn dsramdn tyaktvd cared a-vidhi-qocarah 

ity evam isana-traya-vifurmuktas san bhagavan~nir~hetiika-katdksa eva 
ntokfo-pdyah iti tisthati khalu so'dhikdrl sakala-dharmdndm avasyo bhavati. 
Aftddasa-rahasydrtha-vivarana, p. 23 

This spirit of following (iod, leaving all other scriptural duties, is technically 
called a-ridhi-^ncaratva. In another section of this w'ork Ramanuja describes 
mokfa or salvation as the conviction that the nature of God transcends, in bliss, 
power and knowledge, all other conceivable things of this or any other universe. 
A desire to cling to God as a true means of salvation is technically called midrnuk- 
futra. 'I’he doctrine of a-vidhi-fiocaratva herein described §eems to be in conflict 
with Ramanuja’s view on the subject explained in the bhdsya as interpreted by 
his many followers. This may indicate that his views underw ent some change, and 
these are probably his earlier view s when he was under the influence of the Ajrvars. 

* ’Fhis is technically called pard-kdsatva {Ibid. pp. 23—24). The attitude of 
worshipping the image as the visible manifestation of God is technically called 
updya-svarnpa-jndna. The cessation of attachment to all mundane things and the 
flowing superabundance of love towards God, and the feeling that God is the 
supreme abode of life, is technically called dtmd-rdmatva. 

* phalam mnksa-rupam, tad bhaf^avata eva na svdrtham yathd pranasta-drsta- 
dravya-ldbho dravyavata eva na dravyasya; tathd rnokfa-phalam ca svdmina eva 
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at the same time for the interest of the devotee, because of the in¬ 
tense delight he enjoys by being a servant of God. The illustration 
of lost objects discovered by the master docs not hold good, because 
human beings are conscious entities who suffer immeasurable sor¬ 
row which is removed by realizing themselves as servants of God. 
Though the devotee abnegates all the fruits of his actions in a self¬ 
surrender, yet he enjoys his position in the servitude of God and 
also the bliss of the realization of Brahman. Thus, those who take 
the path of knowledge {updsaka) attain Brahma knowledge and the 
servitude of God, and those who take the path of self-surrender 
(prapatti) also attain Brahma knowledge and the servitude of God. 
In the state of salvation (rnukti) there is no difference of realization 
corresponding to the variation of paths which the seekers after God 
may take^. Again, in the Arvar school of thought, besides the four 
ways of scriptural duties, philosophic wisdom, devotion to God and 
devotion to teachers, there was a fifth way, viz. that of intense self¬ 
surrender to God, i.e. prapatti. But the Aragiyas thought that apart 
from prapatti there was only one other way of approaching God, 
namely devotion, bhakti-yoga. Ramanuja and his followers main¬ 
tain that karma-yoga znd jndna-yoga only help to purify the mind, 
as a preparation for bhakti-yoga. The devotion to the preceptor is 
regarded only as a form of prapatti\ so there are only two ways of 
approach to God, viz. bhakti-yoga and prapatti'^. 

Further, Srt occupies an important position in Sri-vaisnavism. 
But as there are only three categories in the Sri-vaisnava system, 
a question may naturally arise regarding the position of §rt in 
the threefold categories of aV, acit and paramesvara. On this point 
the view of the older school, as described in Ramya-jamatr muni’s 
Tattva-dipa, is that Sri is to be identified with human souls and is 
therefore to be regarded as atomic in nature^. Others, however, 
think that Sri is as all-pervasive as Visnu. Filial affection (vdtsalya) 

na muktasya; yad vd phalnm kainkaryam tat pard-rtham (n a na svd-rtham; 
para-tantra-dasd-krtam kainkaryam sva-tantra-svdmy-artham eva. Aftadasa- 
bheda-nirnayay p. 2. 

' Ibid. p. 3. 

* atah prapatti-vyatirikto bhakti-yoga eka eve' ti. Ibid. p. 4. 

* Ibid. In the next section it is urged that, according to some, Ndrdyaim 
and not ^rl is the only agent who removes our sins, but others hold that sins may 
be removed also by ^rl in a remote manner, or, because l^rl is identical with 
Ndrdyana ; as the fragrance is with the flower, she has also a hand in removing the 
sins. Ibid. p. 5. 

lakpnyd updyatvarn bhagavata iva sdksdt abhyupagantavyam. Ibid. 
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for God is interpreted by the older schools as involving an attitude 
in which the faults of the beloved devotee are points of endearment 
to Ilim^ In the later view, however, filial affection is supposed to 
involve an indifference or a positive blindness towards the faults of 
the devotee. God’s mercy is interpreted by the older school as 
meaning God’s affliction or suffering in noticing that of others. 
Later schools, however, interpret it aS an active sympathy on His 
part, as manifested in His desire to remove the sufferings of others 
on account of His inability to bear such miseries*^. 

Prapatti^ otherwise called nydsa^ is defined by the older school 
as a mere passivity on the part of the Lord in accepting those who 
seek Him or as a mental state on the part of the seeker in which he 
is conscious of himself only as a spirit; but such a consciousness is 
unassociated with any other complex feeling, of egoism and the like, 
which invests one with so-called individuality. It may also mean 
the mental state in which the seeker conceives himself as a subsidiary 
accessory to God as his ultimate end, to Whom he must cling 
unburdened by any idea of scriptural duties®; or he may concen¬ 
trate himself absolutely on the supreme interest and delight that he 
feels in the idea that God is the sole end of his being. Such a person 
naturally cannot be entitled without self-contradiction to any 
scriptural duty. Just as a guilty wife may return to her husband, 
and may passively lie in a state of surrender to him and resign her¬ 
self, so the seeker may be conscious of his own true position with 
reference to (lod leading to a passive state of surrender^. Others 
think that it involves five elements: (i) that God is the only saviour; 


' yathd krunukdh kdwinyu ffidlinyam hho<iyatayd svlkaroti tathd bhagavdn 
dsntd-Josarn sz'ikaroti itare tu vdtsalyatn ndma dosdeiarsitvam, Astddasa-hheda- 
nirnaya, p. 6. 

It is further su^^jested that, if a devotee takes the path of prapatti, he has not 
to suffer for his faults as much as others would have to suffer. 

* The first alternative is defined as para-duhkha-diihkhitvam dayd. The 
second alternative is siuirthd-nirapcksa-para-didikha-sahisnutd dayd; sa ca tan 
nirdkarant'cchd. In the first alternative dayd is a painful emotion; in the second 
it is a state of desire, stirred up by a feeling' of repugnance, which is midway be¬ 
tween feeling and volition. Ihid. p. 6. 

* prapattir ndma a-tiivurana-mdtrain a-cid-vydvrtti-mdtram vd a-vidheyam 
se^atra-jiidua-rndtram rd para-sesatai-ka-rati-rupa-parisuddha-ydtkdtmya-jndna- 
mdtratn vd. Ibid. p. 6. 

According to some, any of these conditions would define prapatti ** ato'prati- 
fedhady-anyatamai' va iti kccit kathayanti.'' Ibid. 

* atyanta-para-tantrasya virodhatrena anustJidnd-nupapatteb^ pratyuta 
anustatur dnarthakyamuktam ^rwacana-hhusana., dram anya-parayd bhdryayd 
kaddeid bhartr-sakdsam dgatayd mdm anglkuru iti vdkyavat cetana-krta-prapattir 
iti. Ibid. p. 6. 
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(ii) that He is the only end to be attained; (iii) that He alone is the 
supreme object of our desires; (iv) that we absolutely surrender and 
resign ourselves to Him^; and (v) supreme prayerfulness—all 
associated with absolute trustfulness in Him. 

There are some who define the prapanna, or seeker of God, as 
one who has read the Arvar literature of prabandhas {adhita- 
prabandhahprapannah). Others, however, think that the mere study 
of prabandhas cannot invest a man with the qualities of prapatti. 
They think that he alone is entitled to the path of prapatti who can¬ 
not afford to adopt the dilatory courses of karma-yoga^ jndna-yoga 
and bhakti-yoga, and therefore does not think much of these 
courses. Again, the older school thinks that the person who adopts 
the path of prapatti should give up all scriptural duties and duties 
assigned to the different stages of life (dsrama) ; for it is well evi¬ 
denced in the Gita text that one should give up all one’s religious 
duties and surrender oneself to God. Others, again, think that the 
scriptural duties are to be performed even by those who have taken 
the path of prapatti. Further, the older school thinks that the path 
of knowledge is naturally against the path of prapatti \ for prapatti 
implies the negation of all knowledge, excepting one’s self-sur¬ 
rendering association with God. The paths of duties and of know¬ 
ledge assume an egoism v/hich contradicts prapatti. Others, how¬ 
ever, think that even active self-surrender to God implies an cle¬ 
ment of egoism, and it is therefore wrong to suppose that the paths 
of duties and of knowledge are reconcilable with prapatti on ac¬ 
count of its association with an element of egoism. The so-called 
egoism is but a reference to our own nature as self, and not to 
ahahkdray an evolute^. Again, some think that even a man who has 

^ In the second alternative it is defined as follows: 

an-anyn^sadhye svd-hhlste maha-visvasa-purvakatn 
tad-eko*-pdyatd ydend prapattis sarand-gatih. 

These are the five angas of prapatti^ otherwise called nihsepay tydgfi, nydsa or 
sara^d-gati {Astddasa-hheda-nirnayay pp. 6, y). The difference between the first 
and second alternative is that, according to the former, prapfitti is a state of mind 
limited to the consciousness of its true nature in relation to God; on the part of 
God also it indicates merely a passive toleration of the seekers flocking unto Him 
ia-nivdrana-mdtram). In the second alternative, however, prapatti is defined as 
positive self-surrendering activity on the part of the seekers and unconditional 
protection to them all on the part of God. It is, therefore, that on the first 
alternative the consciousness of one’s own true nature is defined in three ways, 
any one of which would be regarded on that alternative as a sufficient definition 
of prapatti. The first one is merely in the cognitive state, v liile the second involves 
an additional element of voluntary effort. 

* Ibid. pp. 8, g. 
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adopted the path of prapatti may perform the current scriptural 
duties only with a view to not lending any support to a reference 
to their cases as pretexts for neglect of normal duties by the un¬ 
enlightened and the ignorant, i.e. those that have adopted the path 
of prapatti should also perform their duties for the purpose of 
loka-samgraha. Others, however, think that the scriptural duties, 
being the commandments of God, should be performed for the 
satisfaction of God {hhagavat-prlty-artham)^ even by those who 
have taken the path of prapatti. Otherwise they would have to 
suffer punishment for that. 

The accessories of prapatti are counted as follows: (i) A positive 
mental attitude to keep oneself always in consonance with the 
Lord’s will {dnukulyasya samkalpah); (ii) a negative mental attitude 
{pratikidyasya varjanam)^ as opposing anything that may be con¬ 
ceived as against His will; (iii) a supreme trustfulness that the Lord 
will protect the devotee {raksisyatiti visvdsah), (iv) prayer to Him 
as a protector {goptrtva-varanam); (v) complete self-surrender 
{(itma~niksepah)\ (vi) a sense of complete poverty and helplessness 
{kdrpanyam). 'The older school thinks that the man who adopts the 
path of prapatti has no desires to fulfil, and thus he may adopt any 
of these accessories which may be possible for him according to the 
conditions and inclinations of his mind. Others, however, think 
that even those who follow the path of prapatti are not absolutely 
free from any desire, since they wish to feel themselves the eternal 
servants of God. Though they do not crave for the fulfilment of any 
other kind of need, it is obligatory upon them to perform all the six 
accessories of prapatti described above. 

The older school thinks that God is the only cause of emancipa¬ 
tion and that the adoption of the path oiprapatti is not so; the later 
school, however, thinks that prapatti is also recognized as the cause 
of salvation in a secondary manner, since it is only through prapatti 
that God extends His grace to His devotees\ Again, the older 
schools think that there is no necessity for expiation (prayascitta) 
for those who adopt the path of prapatti; for with them God’s grace 
is sufficient to remove all sins. The later schools, however, think 
that, if the follower of the path of prapatti is physically fit to per¬ 
form the courses of expiation, then it is obligatory on him. Accord¬ 
ing to the older school a man possessing the eight kinds of devo- 
' Aftadasa-bheda-nirnayay p. lo. 
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tion {bhakti)^ even if he be a mleccha^ is preferred to a Brahman and 
may be revered as such. According to the later schools, however, 
a devotee of a lower caste may be shown proper respect, but he 
cannot be revered as a Brahman. Again, on the subject of the 
possibility of pervasion of the atomic individual souls by God, the 
older schools are of opinion that God by His infinite power may 
enter into the atomic individuals; the later schools, however, think 
that such a pervasion must be of an external nature, i.e. from out¬ 
side. It is not possible for God to penetrate into individual souls 
As regards Kaivalya the older schools say that it means only self¬ 
apperception. He who attains this state attains the highest stage of 
eternity or immortality. The later school, however, thinks that he 
who has merely this self-apperception cannot attain immortality 
through that means only; for this self-apperception may not neces¬ 
sarily mean a true revelation of his nature with reference to God. 
He can realize that only as he passes through higher spheres and 
ultimately reaches Vaikuntha—the abode of God, where he is 
accepted as the servant of the Lord. It is such a state that can be 
regarded as cternaH. 

^ A^tadaia-bheda-nirnaya^ p. 12. The view is supported by a reference to 
Varadacarya’s Adhikarana-cintfimani. 

* The eighteen points of dispute as herein explained have been collected in 
the Astadasa-bheda-nirnayay according to the ancients in a verse ejuoted from 
them as follows: 

bhedah svami-krpa-phala-nya-gatisu sri-vyapty-upayatvayos 
tad-vatsalya-dayd-nirukti-vacasornydse ca tat kartari 
dharnia-tydga-virodhayos sva-vihite nydsd-nga-hetutvayoh 
prdyascitta-vidhau tadiya-bhajane'^ mwydpti-kuivalyayoh. Ibid. p. i. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


AN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY SURVEY OF 
THE VISISTA-DVAITA SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

The Aragiyas from Nathamuni to Ramanuja. 

A. GovindAchAryar has written a book, The Holy Lives of the 
Azhvdrs, based upon a number of old worksThe writings of 
the Arvars may be sub-divided generally into three rahasyas (or 
mystical accounts) called Tiru-mantra-churukku^ Dvaya-churukku, 
Carama-sloka-churiikku. These three rahasyas have also been 
dealt with in later times by very prominent persons, such as 
Vehkatanatha, Raghavacarya and others. Some account of these, 
in the manner of these later writers, will be briefly given in the 
proper place, since the scope of this work docs not permit us to go 
into the details of the lives of the Arvars. The hagiologists make 
a distinction between the Arvars and the Ajragiyas in this, that, 
while the former were only inspired men, the latter had their in¬ 
spirations modifled by learning and scholarship. The list of 
Aragiyas begins with Nathamuni. 'Iliere is some difficulty in fixing 
ins age. 'The Guru-parawpardy the Divya-suri-carita and the Pra~ 
panndtnrtdy are of opinion that he was in direct contact with 
Nainm’-arvar, otherwise called Sathakopa, or Karimaran, or rather 
with his disciple Madhura-kaviy-arvar. 'Ehus, the Prapanndmrta 
says that Nathamuni was born in the village called Viranarayana, 
near the Cola country. His father’s name was Isvara Bhatta, and 
his son was Isvaramuni-. He went on a long pilgrimage, in the 
course of which he visited tlie northern countries, including 
Mathura, Vrndavana and Haridvara, and also Bengal and Purl. 
After returning to his own place he found that some of the 

^ (i) Dkya^suri-carita (a.i earlier work than the Prapanndmrta, which often 
allucles to it) l»y (Jamda-vTihana i^andita, contemporary and disciple of Rama¬ 
nuja; iz) Prapanndmrta, by Ananta-sCiri, disciple of i^aila-rangesa guru; (3) 
Prahantiha-sdra, by Vehkatan;ltha; (4) Vpadesa-ratna-mdlai by Ramyajamatr- 
mahri-inuni, otherwise called Varavara-muni or Periya-jiyar or Manavala Ma- 
muni; (5) (hiru-parampara-prabhavam by Pinb’-ajfagiya Peru-mal Jiyar; and 
(b) Pa/hanadai-vilakkan. 

* It is said that he belonged to the lineage of J^athakopa or J^atha-mar?ana. 
His other name was ^rl-rahga-natha. (See introduction to Catuh-slokf, Ananda 
Press, Madras, p. 3.) 
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Srivaisnavas, who came from the Western countries to the temple 
of Rajagopala, recited there ten verses by Karimara. Nathamuni, 
who heard those hymns, realized that they were parts of a much 
bigger work and decided to collect them. He went to Kumbhakona, 
and under the inspiration of God proceeded to the city of Kuraka, 
on the banks of Tamraparnl, and there met Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 
the disciple of Namm’-arvar, and asked him if the hymns of Namm*- 
arvar were available. Madhura-kaviy-arvar told him that after 
composing a big book of hymns in Tamil and instructing Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar the same, Namm*-arvar had attained salvation. The 
work could not, therefore, obtain currency among the people. 
The people of the locality had the misconception that the study of 
the work would be detrimental to the Vedic religion. So they threw 
it into the river Tamraparnl. Only one page of the book, containing 
ten verses, was picked up by a man who appreciated the verses and 
recited them. Thus only these ten verses have been saved. Natha¬ 
muni recited twelve thousand times a verse composed by Madhura- 
kaviy-arvar in adoration of Namm’-arvar, and, as a result of that, 
Namm’-arvar revealed the purport of the whole work to him. But 
when Nathamuni wanted to know all the verses in detail he was 
advised to approach an artisan of the place who was inspired by 
Namm’-arvar to reveal all the verses to him. So Nathamuni re¬ 
ceived the entire work of Namm'-arvar from the artisan. He then 
gave it to his pupil Pundarikaksa, and Pundarlkaksa gave it to his 
disciple Rama Misra, and Rama Misra gave it to Yamuna, and 
Yamuna gave it to Gosthipurna, afid Gosthipurna gave it to his 
daughter Devaki Sri. Nathamuni brought the hymns together, and, 
through his two nephews, Mejaiyagattarvar and Kilaiyagattarvar, 
set them to music in the Vedic manner; from that time forward 
these hymns were sung in the temples and were regarded as the 
Tamil Veda^ The oldest Guru-parampard and Divya-surUcarita, 
however, say that Nathamuni obtained the works of Namm’-arvar 
directly from him. The later Srivaisnavas found that the above 
statements did not very well suit the traditional antiquity of the 
Ajrvars, and held that Madhura-kaviy-arvar was not the direct 
disciple of Namm*-arvar and that Nathamuni attained the high 
age of three hundred years. But, if, as we found before, Namm’- 
arvar’s date be fixed in the ninth century, no such supposition 
^ Prapanndmrta^ Chs. io6 and 107. 
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becomes necessary. Gopinatha Rau refers also to a Sanskrit in¬ 
scription in the middle of the tenth century, in which it is stated 
that the author of the verses was a disciple of Srinatha. If this 
Srinatha is the same as Nathamuni, then the computation of 
Nathamuni’s date as falling in the tenth century is quite correct. 
Me had eleven disciples, of whom Pundarikaksa, Karukanatha and 
Srikrsna Laksminatha were the most prominent. He wrote three 
works, Nydya-tattva^ Purma-ninnaya and Yoga-rahasya^, Natha¬ 
muni is also described as a great yogin who practised the yoga 
of eight accessories {astdnga-yogaY, The Prapanndmrta says that 
he died by entering into yoga in the city of Agahga (probably 
Gahgaikondasodapuram). Gopi-natha, however, thinks that he 
could not have died in that city, for it was not founded by Rajen- 
dracola, otherwise called Gahgaikondasola, before 1024, which 
must be later than the date of Nathamuni. Nathamuni lived 
probably in the reign of Parantaka Cola I, and died before or in the 
reign of Parantaka Cola H, i.e. he lived eighty or ninety years in the 
middle of the tenth century. He had made an extensive tour in 
Northern India as far as Mathura and Badarl-natha and also to 
Dvaraka and Puri. Srikrsna Laksminatha, disciple of Nathamuni, 
wrote an extensive work on the doctrine of prapatti. He was born 
at a place called Krsnamahgala. He was well-versed in the Vedas, 
and was a specialist in Vedanta and also a great devotee, who con¬ 
stantly employed himself in chanting the name of Visnu {ndma- 
sanktr tana-rat ah). He used often to go about naked and live on 
food tliat was thrown to him. The hagiologists say that he entered 
into the image of the temple and became one with God. Punda- 

^ 'Fhc Nyilya-tattva is referred to by Vehkatanatha in his Nyaya-parihiddhi 
(p. 13) as a work in which (hiutama’s Nydya-sutras were criticized and refuted: 
hhufidvan-ndthii-munihhir nydya-tnttva-samdhvayd 
iivadhiryd' ksapddddln ttyahandhi nydya-paddhatih 

Nydya-parisuddtii, p. 13. 

^ I'lie practice of (JStdnjya-yDfia was not a new thinp; with Nathamuni. In 
^ivin^ an account of Tiru-marisai Piran, also called Uhaktisara, the Prapannd¬ 
mrta says (hat he first became attached to the K^^d .^iva and wrote many Tamil 
works on Saiva doctrines; but later on the saint Maharya initiated him into 
Vaisnavism and taught him a^tdri^a-yniia, throu^jh which he realized the great 
truths of Vaisnavism. He then wrote many w’orks in Tamil on Vaisnavism. 
Hhakti-silra also wrote a scholarly work, refuting the views of other t)pponents, 
which is known as Tattvdrtha-sara. Hhakti-sara also used to practise astdnga- 
yoi^a and was learned in all the branches of Indian philosophy. Hhakti-sara had 
a disciple named Kanikrsna, who wrote many extremely poetical verses or h>Tnns 
in adoration of Visnu. Kula-sfkhara Peru-mal is also said to have practised yoga. 
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rikaksa Uyyakondar is supposed to have very much influenced the 
character of K.urukanatha, who in the end entered into yoga and 
died. Rama Misra was born in the city of Saugandhakulya, in a 
Brahmin family, and was a pupil of Pundarlkaksa. "Fhe name of 
Pundarikaksa’s wife was Andaj. Pundarlkaksa asked Rama Misra 
(Manakkal-lambcj) to teach Yamuna all that he was taught. 
Yamuna, however, was not born during the life of Pundarlkaksa, and 
Pundarlkaksa only prophesied his birth in accordance with the old 
prophecy of Nathamuni. Rama Misra had four disciples, excluding 
Yamuna, of whom I^aksml was the most prominent ^ He used to 
stay in Sriraiigam and expound the doctrines of the Vedanta. 

Yamunacarya, otherwise called Ajavandar, son of Isvaramuni 
and grandson of Nathamuni, was born probably in a.d. 918 and is 
said to have died in a.d. 1038. He learned the Vedas from Rama 
Misra, and was reputed to be a great debater^. Becoming a king, he 
was duly married and had two sons named V^ararahga and Sottha- 
purna. He lived happily for a long time, enjoying his riches, and 
took no notice of Rama Misra. But Rama Misra with some difficulty 
obtained access to him and availed himself of the opportunity to 
teach him the Bhagavad-gitdy which aroused the spirit of detach¬ 
ment in him, and he followed Rama Misra to Srirahgam and, re¬ 
nouncing everything, became a great devotee ^ One of the last 

' (i) Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi; (2) Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan; (3) 
Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai; (4) Vangi-puratt-acchi. (See The JAfe of Ramanuja, 
by Govindacharyar, p. 14,) 

2 The Prapanmmirtii relates a story of Yamuna’s debating power at the age 
of twelve. The king of the place had a priest of the name of Akkaialvan, who was 
a great debater. Yamuna challenged him and defeated him in an open debate 
held in the court of the king. He was given half the kingdom as a reward. He 
seems to have been very arrogant in his earlier days, if the wording of his challenge 
found in xhtPrapanndmrta QAn be believed. I'he words of challenge run as follows: 
(1 iailad adri-kanya-cartma-kisalaya-nydsa-dhanyopakanthad 
d rakso-nlta-sitd-muhha-katftala-samuildsa-helos ca seloh 
d ca prdeya-praticya-ksiti-dhara-yuga tadarkacandrdvntamsdn 
mlmamsd-sdstra-yufima-srayna-vimala-mand mr^yatdm mddrso'nyah 

Ch. III. 

® A story is told in the Prapanndmrta that, when Yamuna became a king and 
inaccessible to him, Rama Misra was concerned how he could carry out the com¬ 
mands of his teachers and initiate Yamuna to the path of devotion. He got in 
touch with Yamuna’s cook, and for six months presented some green vegetables 
{alarka-sdka) which Yamuna very much liked. When, after the six months, the 
king asked how the rare vegetables found their w ay into the kitchen, Rama Misra 
stayed away for four days praying to Rahganatha, the deity, to tell him how he 
could approach Yamuna. In the meanwhile the king missed the green vegetables 
and asked his cook to present Rama Misra when next he should come to the 
kitchen. Rama Misra was thus presented to Yamuna. 
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instructions of Rama Mi^ra was to direct him to go to Kunikanatha 
(Kurugai-kkaval-appan) and learn from him the astdnga-yogay 
which had been left with him (Kurukd) by Nathamuni for Yamuna. 
Yamuna had many disciples, of whom twenty-one are regarded 
as prominent. Of these disciples, Mahapurna belonged to the 
Bharadvajaand had a son named Pundarlkaksa and a daughter 
named Attutayi. Another disciple, called Srisailapurna, was known 
also by the name '^Fatacarya^. Another of his disciples, Gosthipurna, 
was born in the Pandya country, where also, in the city of Srima- 
dhura, was born another of Yamuna’s disciples, Maladhara. In the 
city of Maraner in the Pandya country was born another disciple, 
Maraner Nambi, a sudra by caste; a further disciple, Kahcipurna, 
who was also of the siidra caste, was born in the city of Punamalli. 
Yamuna used to invest all his disciples with the five Vaisnava 
samskdrasy and he also converted the Cola king and queen to the 
same faith and made over the kingdom he had hitherto enjoyed to 
the service of the deity Ranganatha of Srirangam. Srisailapurna, 
or Bhuri Srisailapurna, or Mahapurna had two sons, two sisters and 
two daughters. The elder sister, Kantimati, was married to Kesava 
Yajvan, also called Asuri Kesava, Ramanuja’s father, and the second 
sister, Dyutimali, was married to Kanalaksa Bhatta, and a son was 
born to them called (jovinda. Kuresa, who was long in association 
with Ramanuja, was born of Ananta Bhatta and MahadevI, and this 
Kuresa was the father of Anantacarya, writer of the Prapanndmrta^. 
Da^arathi was born of Ananta Diksita, of Vadhiila^^o/m, and Laksmi. 
Dasarathi had a son called Kandadanatha, who was also called 
Ramanujadasa. They arc all associates of Ramanuja, who had 
seventy-four prominent disciples. 

Yamuna was very fond of Namm’-arvar’s w^orks, the doctrines 
ot which were often explained to the people. Yamuna wrote six 
works: (i) Stotra-ratnamy in adoration to the deity Varada; (ii) 
Cntuh-slokt \ (iii) Agama-prdmdnya\ (iv) Siddhi-traya\ (v) GUdrtha- 
samgraha; (vi) Mahd-purusa-nirnaya^, Of these the Siddhi-traya is 
the most important, and the section on Yamuna in this volume has 
been based almost entirely on it. The Agama-prdmdnya is a work in 
which he tries to establish the high antiquity and undisputed 

^ PrapanndJtirta, Ch. 113, p. 440. 

• Ibid, (’h. 150, p. 450. Anantacarya, called also Ananta Suri, was the pupil of 
{^ailarah^jcsa-Kuru. He reveres also Ramyajamatr-maha-muni. 

* See Vehkatanatha’s introduction to the Guartha-samgraha-rakfd. 
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authority of the Pancaratra literature, which is supposed to be the 
canon of the Siivaisnavas. The Stotra-ratnam, Catuh-slotn and 
Gitdrtha-scLTngraha were all commented upon by various persons, 
but the most important of the commentaries is that of Vehkatanathai. 
The Stotra-ratnam consists of sixty-five verses in which Yamuna de¬ 
scribes the beauty of the Lord Krsna, as set forth in the Puranas, and 
confesses to Him the deep affliction of all his sins and guilt, frailties 
and vices, and asks for forgiveness of them. He also describes the 
greatness of the Lord as transcendent and surpassing the greatness 
of all other deities, as the supreme controller and upholder of the 
universe. He narrates his own complete surrender to Him and en¬ 
tire dependence on His mercy. If the mercy and grace of the Lord 
be so great, there is none so deserving of mercy in his wretchedness 
as a sinner. If the sinner is not saved, the mercy of the Lord be¬ 
comes meaningless. The Lord requires the sinner in order to 
realize Himself as the all-merciful. Yamuna further describes how 
his mind, forsaking everything else, is deeply attracted to the Lord; 
and the sense of his supreme helplessness and absolute abnegation^. 
The devotee cannot bear any delay in his communion with God, 
and is extremely impatient to meet Him; it is galling to him that 
God should heap happiness after happiness on him and thus keep 
him away. The fundamental burden of the hymns is an expression 
of the doctrine of prapatti\ this has been very clearly brought out 
in the commentary of Veiikatanatha. It is said that it was after 
reading these hymns that Ramanuja became so deeply attracted to 
Yamuna. The Catuh-sloki consists' of only four verses in praise of 
Sri or LaksmP. 

In the Gitdrtha-samgraha Yamuna says that the means to the 


^ The commentary on the Catuh-slukl by Venkatanatha is called Rahasya- 
raksdy and the commentary on the Stotra-ratnam goes also by the same name. 
The commentary on the Gltartha-satfigraha, by Vehkatanatha, is called Gitdrtha- 
sarngraha-raksd. 

* Two specimen verses may be quoted from the Stotra-ratnam : 


na dharma-nUtho'smi na cd* tma-vedl na bhaktimdms tvac-carand-ravinde 
a-kincano nd'nva-gatis iaranya tvat-pdda-mulam saranam prapadye, 

, ■,. 2* 

na ninditam karma tad asti loke 
sahasraio yan na mayd vyadhdyi 
so'ham vipdkd-vasare mukunda 
kranddmi sampraty a-gatis tavdgre. ^/. 23. 


* Vehkatanatha, in his commentary on the Catuh-sloki, discusses the position 
of LaksmI according to the Vai.§nava tradition. Lak§ini is regarded as a being 


7-2 
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attainment of the ultimate goal of life is devotion, which is pro¬ 
duced as a result of the performance of scriptural duties and the 
emergence of self-knowledge^. According to Yamuna, yoga in the 
Gltd means hhakti~yoga. So the ultimate object of the Gita is the 
propounding of the supreme importance of bhakti (devotion) as the 
ultimate object, which requires as a precedent condition the per¬ 
formance of the scriptural duties and the dawning of the true 
spiritual nature of the self as entirely dependent on God. 

It is related in the Prapanndmrta that Yamuna was anxious to 
meet Ramanuja, but died immediately before Ramanuja came to 
meet him. So Ramanuja could only render the last homage to his 
dead body. 


Ramanuja^. 

It has already been said that Mahapurna (Nambi), disciple 
of Yamuna, had two sisters, Kantimati and Dyutimati, of whom 
the former was married to Kesava Yajvan or Asuri Kesava of 
Rhutapuri and the latter to Kamalaksa Bhatta. Ramanuja (Ilaya 
Berumal), son of Kesava Yajvan, was born in A.o. 1017. He re¬ 
ceived his training, together with his mother’s sister’s son Govinda 
Bhatta, from V’adavaprakasa, a teacher of Vedanta of great reputa¬ 
tion. The details of Yadavaprakasa’s views are not knowm, but it is 
very probable that he was a rnonist^. Before going to study with 

ilinVrcnl from Narayana, hut always associated with Him. He thus tries to refute 
all the views that soj^tpose Laksmi to he a part of Narayana. I.aksmi should also 
not he iilentilied with mdyd. She is also conceived as existing in intimate associa¬ 
tion with Narayana and, like a mother, exerting helpful influence to l:)rin^ the 
ilevotees into the sphere of the ^race of the Lord, "^rhus Laksmi is conceived to 
have a separate personality of her own, though that personality is merRed, as it 
were, in the personality of Narayana and all His elforts, and all her efforts are in 
consonance with the elforts of Narayana {paraspord-uiikulataya survatra sdma- 
rusyunt). On the c«mtroversial point whether Laksmi is to he considered a jira 
ami therefore atomic in nature, the problem how she can then he all-pervasive, 
ami the view that she is a part of Narayana, Venkafanatha says that Laksmi is 
neither Jiva nor Nariiyana, hut a separate person having her heinj; entirely de¬ 
pendent on ( lod. Her relation to Narayana can be understood on the analogy of 
the relati»)n of the rays to the sun or the fragrance to the tlower. 

' sra-dhiirma-jmifui-vai ruiiyti-sddhya-hhakty - cka -^ncarah 

tundyofiah par am brahma iiltd-sdstre samuditah 

(itldrtha-samifrtiha, verse i. 

“ Most of the details of Ramanuja’s life are collected from the account given 
in the Prapanndmrta by Anantacarya, a junior contemporary of Ramanuja. 

Yadava held that Rrahman, though by its nature possessing infinite quali¬ 
ties, yet transforms itself into all types of living beings and also into all kinds of 
inanimate things. Its true nature is understood when it is realized that it is one 
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Yadavaprakasa, Ramanuja was married at the age of sixteen, by his 
father, who died shortly afterwards. His teacher Yadavaprakasa 
lived in KahcL So Ramanuja left Bhutapurl his native place with 
his family and went to Kahcl. In the early days of his association 
with Yadavaprakasa, it is said that Yadavaprakasa became annoyed 
with him, because he had cured the daughter of a certain chief of 
the place from possession by a spirit, which his teacher Yadavaprakasa 
had failed to do. Shortly after this there was a difference of ojunion 
between Yadava and Ramanuja on the interpretation of certain 
Upanisad texts, which Yadava interpreted in the monistic manner, 
but Ramanuja on the principle of modified dualism. Yadava be¬ 
came very much annoyed with Ramanuja and arranged a plot, 
according to which Ramanuja was to be thrown into the Ganges 
while on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. Govinda divulged the plot 
to l^amanuja, who was thus able to wander away from the com¬ 
pany and retire to Kahcl, after suffering much trouble on the way. 
While at Kahcl he became associated with a devout person of the 
h'ldra caste, called Kahcipurna. Later Ramanuja was reconciled 
to his teacher and studied with him. When Yamuna once came to 
Kahcl he saw Ramanuja at a distance among the students of 
Yadava marching in procession, but had no fuithcr contact with 
him, and from that time forward was greatly anxious to have 
Ramanuja as one of his pupils. Ramanuja again fell out with his 
teacher on the meaning of the text kapydsam pundarlkam [Clidn- 
dof^ya, p. 167). As a result of this quarrel, Ramanuja was driven 
out by Yadava. Thenceforth he became attached to the worship of 
Narayana on Ilastisaila in Kahci, where he first heard the chanting 
of the Stotra-ratnam of Yamuna by Mahapurna, his maternal uncle 
and pupil of Yamuna. From IMahapurna Ramanuja learnt much of 
Yamuna and started for firirangam with him. But before he could 
reach Srirangam Y’^amuna died. It is said that after his death three 
fingers of Yamuna were found to be twisted and Ramanuja thought 
that this signified three unfulfilled desires: (i) to convert the people 
to the prapatti doctrine of Vaisnavism, making them well versed in 

in spite of its transformation into diverse forms of animate and inanimate entities 
—unye ptincir aikydvnbodhci”-ydth(itniyam varnuyanluh svabhuvika-tiirutiidyd- 
parimitocldra-ifuna-sdgdrdnt brdhmaiva sura’-nara-tirydk-sthdi'nrd-ndrdki-si'drgy- 
dpdvdrgi-caitdnydikn-svdbhdvdtn sva-bhdimto vildksanam avildk^dnain ca viyad- 
ddi-nddd-vidhd-niQld-Tupd^pdrindnid-spadaTn ceti prdtydi.'dti^ihdtite, Ramanuja, 
Veddrthu-sarngrahdf p. 15, printed at the Medical Hall Press, 1894. 
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the works of the Arvars; (2) to write a commentary to the Brahma- 
sUtra according to the Srivaisnava school; (3) to write many works 
on Srivaisnavisrn. Ramanuja, therefore, agreed to execute all these 
three wishes ^ He returned to Kahci and became attached to 
Kahcipurna, the disciple of Yamuna, as his teacher. Later he 
set out for ^rirahgam and on the way was met by Mahapurna, 
who was going to Kahci to bring him to Srirahgam. He was then 
initiated by Mahapurna (the dcdrya), according to the fivefold 
Yaisnava rites {pafica-saniskdra). Ramanuja, being annoyed with 
his wife’s discourteous treatment with Mahapurna’s wife, and also 
with people who came to beg alms, sent her by a ruse to her 
father’s house, and renounced domestic life when he was about 30 
or 32 years of age. After establishing himself as a sannydstn, his 
teaching in the Sastras began with Dasarathi, son of his sister-, 
and Kuranatha, son of Anantabhatta. Yadavapraka^a also became 
a disciple of Ramanuja^. Eventually Ramanuja left for Srirahgam 
and dedicated himself to the worship of Rahgesa. He learnt certain 
esoteric doctrines and mantras from Gosthipurna who had been 
initiated into them by his teacher. Later on Ramanuja defeated 
in discussion a fiahkarite named Yajhamurti, who later became 
his disciple and wrote two works in '^Famil called Jndna-sdra and 
Prameya-sdra*. 1 le now had a number of well reputed disciples such 
as Bhaktagrama-purna, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya, Vara- 
dacaiy^a and Yajnesa. Ramanuja first wrote his Gadya-traya. He 
then proceeded to the Sarada-matha with Kuresa, otherwise called 
Srivatsaiika Misra or Kuruttalvan, procured the manuscript of the 
Bodhdyana-vrtti, and started towards Srirahgam. The keepers of 
the temple, however, finding the book missing, ran after him and 


' Prapantuimrtti, IX, p. 26. The interpretation of this passage by Govinda- 
carya and Gho?;] seems to me to be erroneous; for there is no reference to 
i^athakopa here. Kuresa, or i^rivatsahka Misra, had two sons ; one of them was 
baptized by Ramanuja as Parasara BhaU^rya and the other as Ramadesika. 
Ramanuja’s maternal cousin, Govinda, had a younger brother, called Bala 
Govinda, and his son was baptized as Parahkusa-purnarya. 

* The name of Dasarathi’s father is Anantadik§ita. 

* His baptismal name was Govindadasa. After his conversion he wrote a 
book entitled Yati-dhorma-smnucaiya. This Govindadasa must be distinguished 
from Govinda, son of the aunt of Ramanuja, who had been converted to ^aivism 
by Yadavaprakasa and was reconverted to ^rivaisnavism by his maternal uncle 
J^rKailapurna, pupil of Yamuna. Govinda had married, but became so attached 
to Ramanuja that he renounced the w'orld. ^risailapurna wrote a commentary on 
the Sahasru-frUi. Ramanuja had another disciple in Piindarikaksa, Mahapurna’s 
son. 

* His baptismal names were Devarat and Devamannatha. 
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took it away. Fortunately, however, Kuresa had read the book 
during the several nights on the way, had remembered its purport 
and so was able to repeat it. Ramanuja thus dictated his com¬ 
mentary of Srt-bhdsya, which was written down by Kuresa ^ He 
also wrote Veddnta~dipa, Veddnta-sdra and Veddrtha-samgraha, 
The Srl-bhdsya was written probably after Ramanuja had made ex¬ 
tensive tours to Tirukkovalur, Tirupati, Tirupputkuli, Kumbha- 
konam, Alagarkoil, Tiruppullani, Arvar-Tirunagari, Tirukkurun- 
gudi, Tiruvanparisaram, 'Firuvattar, Tiruvanandapiiram, Tiru- 
vallikeni, Tirunirmalai, Madhurantakam and Tiruvaigundipuram '^. 
Later on he made extensive tours in Northern India to Ajmir, 
Mathura, Brindavan, Ayodhya and Badari, defeating many heretics. 
He also went to Benares and Puri and at the latter place established 
a matha. He forcibly tried to introduce the Pahearatra rites into 
the temple of Jagannatha, but failed. According to the Rdmd- 
nujdrya-divya-charitai^ the Sri-bkdsya was completed in 1077 saka 
or A.D. 1155, though two-thirds of the work were finished before 
the Cola persecution began. But this date must be a mistake; for 
Ramanuja died in 1059 saka or a.d. 1137^. The eyes of Mahapurna 
(Periyalnambi) and Kuresa were put out by the Cola king Kolutt- 
unga I, probably in the year 1078-1079, and this must be the date 
when Ramanuja was forced to take refuge in the Hoysala country. 
It was in a.d. 1117, on the death of Koluttunga I, that Ramanuja 
again returned to K^rirangam, where he met Kuresa and finished the 
Srt-bhdsya^, In a Madhva work called Chaldiri-stnrti it is said that 
in 1049 saka, that is a.d. 1127, it was already an established work^. 
It is therefore very probable that the Sri-bhdsya was completed be¬ 
tween A.D. 1117 and 1127. Gopi-natha Ran thinks that it was com¬ 
pleted in A.D. 1125. 

Ramanuja fled in the garb of an ordinary householder from 

^ Ramanuja had asked Kuresa to check him if he were not correctly repre¬ 
senting the Bodhdymm-vrtti, and in one place at least there was a dilFercnce ()f 
opinion and Ramanuja was in the wrong. 

^ See Gopi-natha Rail’s Lectures, p. 34, footnote. 

^ See Ibid. 

'* Ramanujarya-divya-charitai (a Tamil work), p. 243, quoted in Gopl- 
nUtha Rau’s Lectures. 

^ kalau pravrtta-bauddheV-di-matam ramdntijam tatha 

sake hy eko-na^pancasad-adhika-bde sahasrake 
nirdkartum mukhya-vdyuh san-mata-sthdpandya ca 
eka-daia-sate iake vimsaty-asta-yuge gatr 
avatlrrmrfi madhva-gururn sadd vande mahd-gu^m. 

Chaldri‘Smrtit quoted in Gopi-natha Rau’s liCctures, p. 35 * 
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Srirangam to Tondaniir, to escape from the persecution of Kolutt- 
uiiga I or Rajendracola, otherwise called Krmikantha, a Saiva king. 
He was successful in converting the Jain king Bittideva of the 
Hoysala country, who was renamed Visnuvardhanadeva after the 
Vaisnava fashion. Mr Rau says that this conversion took place 
some time before A.o. 1099 ^ With the help of this king he con¬ 
structed the temple Tirunarayanapperumal at Melukot (Yada- 
vadri), where Ramanuja lived for about twelve years'^. According 
to the Rarndnujarya-divya-charitai Ramanuja lived for eleven years 
after his return to Srirahgam (some time after the death of Kolutt- 
uhga I in 1118) and died in a.d. 1137. He thus enjoyed an extra¬ 
ordinary long life of one hundred and twenty years, which was 
spread over the reigns of three Cola kings, Koluttuhga I (a.d. 1070- 
II 18), Vikrama Cola (a.d. i 118-1135), and Koluttuhga H (a.d. 
1123-1146)'*. He had built many temples and mathas in his life¬ 
time, and by converting the temple superintendent of Srirahgam 
got possession of the whole temple. 

Ramanuja’s successor was J^lrasara BhatU’irya, son of Kuresa, 
who wrote a commentary on the Sahasra-glti. Ramanuja had suc¬ 
ceeded in securing a number of devoted scholars as his disciples, 
and they carried on his philosophy and forms of worship through 
the centuries. His religion was catholic, and, though he followed 
the rituals regarding initiation and worship, he admitted Jains and 
Buddhists, l^udras and even untouchables into his fold. He himself 
was the pupil of a Sudra and used to spend a long time after his bath in 
the hut of an untouchable friend of his. It is said that he ruled over 
74 episcopal thrones, and counted among his followers 700 ascetics, 
12,000 monks and 300 nuns (Ketti ammais). Many kings and rich 
men were among his disciples. Kuresa, Dasarathi, Nadadur Arvan 
and the BhaUara were dedicated to scholarly discourses. Yajhamurti 
performed the function of the priest; one disciple was in charge of the 
kitchen; Vatapurnaor Andhrapurnaand Gomatham Sitiyarvan were 
in charge of various kinds of personal service; Dhanurdasa was trea- 

‘ Mr nice, however, says in the Mysore (lazctteer^ vol. i, that the conversion 
took place in 1039 saka or a.d. 1117. Hut Kilu points out that in the Epiffraphia 
Carmitiai we have inscriptions of Hinideva as early as saka 1023 (^t). 34 Arsiker), 
which call him Vipui'S artUunui. 

" 'riie general tradition is that Ramanuja kept away from J^rlrahgam for a 
total period of twelve years only; but Rau holds that this period must be about 
twenty years, of which twelve years were spent in Ysdavadri. 

* Sri Ramamtjacarya, by S. K. Aiyangar, M.A. Natesan and Co., Madras. 
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surer; Ammahgi of boiled milk; Ukkal Arvan served meals; Ukkal- 
ammal fanned, and so on^. Ramanuja converted many fiaivas to 
Vaisnavism, and in the conflict between the 6aivas and the Vaisnavas 
in his time; though he suffered much at the hands of the Cola king 
FCrmikantha who was a Saiva, yet Krinikantha’s successor became 
a \ aisnava and his disciple, and this to a great extent helped the 
cause of the spread of Srivaisnavism. 

The sources from which the details of Ramanuja’s life can be 
collected are as follows: (i) Divya-silri-charitai, written in I'amil by 
Garudavaha, a contemporary of Ramanuja; (2) Gurii-parampard- 
prabhdvam^ written in manipravdla in the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century by Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jiyar; (3) Pillai Lokam- 
jiyar’s Rdmdnnjdrya-dkya-charitaiy written in Tamil; (4) Anbillai 
Kandadaiyappan’s brief handbook of Arvars and Aragiyas called 
Periya-tiru-nnuliy-adaiva, written in Tamil; (5) Prappanmlnirtciy 
by Anantacarya, a dcwscendant of Andhrapurna, and pupil of 6aila- 
rahgesa-guru; (6) the commentaries on the Tiru-vdy-mori which 
contain many personal reminiscences of the Aragiyas; (7) other 
epigraphical records. 

The Precursors of the Visistadvaita Philosophy and 
the contemporaries and pupils of Ramanuja. 

The hheddhheda interpretation of the Prahma-sutras is in all 
probability earlier than the monistic interpretation introduced by 
Sankara. 'The Bhagavad-gitd, which is regarded as the essence of 
the Upanisads, the older Purdnas^ and the Paficardtra^ dealt with 
in this volume, are more or less on the lines of hheddhheda. In 
fact the origin of this theory may be traced to the Piirusa-sukta. 
Apart from this, Dramidacarya, as Yamuna says in his Stddhi- 
traya^ explained the Brahwa-siitra^ and that it was further 
commented upon by Srivatsahka Misra. Bodhayana, referred to 
by Ramanuja as Vrtti-hdra and by Sankara as Upavarsa, wrote on 
the BraJnmi-siltras a very elaborate and extensive vrtti, which 
formed the basis of Ramanuja’s hhdsya-. Anandagiri also refers 

' The Life of Rdntatiuja, by Govindacharyar, p. 218. 

“ Venkatanatha in his Tottva-tilui says “ Vrtti-hdrasyu BodhayanasyaVva 
hi Upavarsa iti sydn ?idma.” In his Sesvarn-mimdmsdy however, he refutes the 
view of Upavarsa, for in the J^aijayantl lexicon Krtakop and Ualabhuti are said 
to be names of Upavarsa. 

See also the second volume of the present work, p. 43 n. 
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to Drdvida-bhdsya as being a commentary on the Chdndogy 
Upanisad, written in a simple style (rju-vtvarana) previous to 
Sankara’s attempt. In the Samksepa-sdriraka (iii. 217-27) a 
writer is referred , to as Atreya and Vdkya-kdra, and the com¬ 
mentator Ramatirtha identifies him with Brahmanandin. Rama¬ 
nuja, in his Veddrtha-samgraha^ quotes a passage from the Vdkya- 
kdra and also its commentary by Dramidacarya^ While the 
Vdkya-kdra and Dramidacarya, referred to by Ramanuja, held that 
Brahman was qualified, the Dramidacarya who wrote a commentary 
on Brahmanandin’s work was a monist and is probably the same 
person as the Dravidacarya referred to by Anandagiri in his com¬ 
mentary on Sankara’s hhdsyopodghdta on the Chdndogya Upanisad. 
But the point is not so easily settled. Sarvajnatma muni, in his 
Samksepa-hlriraka, refers to the Vdkya-kdra as a monist. It is 
apparent, however, from his remarks that this Vdkya-kdra devoted 
the greater part of his commentary to upholding the parindma 
view (akin to that of Bhaskara), and introduced the well known 
example of the sea and its waves with reference to the relation of 
Brahman to the world, and that it was only in the commentary on 
the sixth prapdthaka of the Chdndogya that he expounded a purely 
monistic view to the effect that the world was neither existent nor 
non-existent. Curiously enough, the passage referred to Sar- 
vajnatnia muni as proving decidedly the monistic conclusion of 
Atreya Vdkya-kdra, and his commentator the Dramidacarya is re¬ 
ferred to by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, as being favour¬ 
able to his own view. Ramanuja, however, does not cite him as 
Brahmanandin, but as Vdkya-kdra, The commentator of the 
Vdkya-kdra is referred to by Ramanuja also as Dramidacarya. But 
though Sarvajnatma muni also cites him as Vdkya-kdra, his com¬ 
mentator, Ramatirtha, refers to him as Brahmanandin and the 
Vdkya-kdra's commentator as Dravidacarya, and interprets the 
term “ V dkya-kdra" merely as “author.” Sarvajiiatma muni, how- 

^ V edarthd-sam^ruha, p. 138. 'Fhe l^dkya-kdra's passage is yuktam tad- 
fiuiiofyduituldy and Dramidac;lrya’s commentary on it is yady-apt sac-citto na 
ntrhhu^na-daivatam ffuna-giiwim nianasd'mtdhavet tathapy antar-gundm eva deva- 
tiim hhajata iti tatrapi devatd prdpyata I’he main idea of these 

passages is that, even if God he adored as a pure qualityless being, when the final 
release comes it is by way ot the realization of God as qualified. 

MM.S. KuppusvamI i^astrl, M.A., identifies Dramiditcarya with Tiru- 
mari^ai Pirfln, who lived probably in the eighth century A.n. But the reasons 
adduced by him in support of his views are unconvincing. See Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924, pp. 468 473. 
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ever, never refers to Brahmanandin by name. Since the passage 
quoted in the Samksepa-sdriraka by Sarvajhatma muni agrees with 
that quoted by Ramanuja in his Veddrtha-samgraha, it is certain 
that the Vdkya-kdra referred to by Sarvajhatma muni and Rama¬ 
nuja, and the Dramidacarya referred to by Sarvajhatma, Ramanuja 
and Anandagiri are one and the same person. Tt seems, therefore, 
that the Vdkya-kdra^s style of writing, as well as that of his com¬ 
mentator Dramidacarya, was such that, while the monists thought 
that it supported their view, the Srivaisnavas also thought that it 
favoured them. From Sarvajhatma muni’s statement we under¬ 
stand that the Vdkya-kdra was also called ^treya, and that he de¬ 
voted a large part of his work in propounding the hheddhheda view. 
Upavarsa is also referred to by Sankara as a reputed exponent of the 
Mimamsa philosophy and the Brahma-sutra\ and as having been 
the author of one tantra on Mimamsa and another on the Brahma- 
sutra^. Our conclusion, therefore, is that we have one Vdkya-kdra 
who wrote a commentary on the Chdndogya IJpanisad, and that he 
had a commentator who wrote in a clear and simple style and who 
was known as Dramidacarya, though he wrote in Sanskrit and not in 
Tamil. If we believe in Ramatirtha’s identification, we may also 
believe that his name was Brahmanandin. But, whoever he may be, 
he was a very revered person in the old circle, as the epithet “ hhaga- 
vdn^' has been applied to him by Sarvajhatma muni. Regarding 
Upavarsa we may say that he also was a very revered person, since 
Sankara applies the epithet ^'hhagavat ” to him, and quotes him as an 
ancient authority in his support. He seems to have flourished some¬ 
time before Sahara Svamin, the great Mimamsa commentator^. 
Anandagiri and Venkatanatha, in the fourteenth century, identify 
Upavarsa with the Vrtti-kdra^ and Venkatanatha further identifies 

^ ata eva ca bhagavato* pavarsena prathamc tantre atma-stiWa-hhidhana- 
prasaktau sarlrake vyaksydma ity uddharah krtah. Sankara’s hhdsya on Brahma- 
sutra, III. 3. 53. 

GovindSnanda, in his Ratna-prabhdy identifies Upavarsa with the Vrtti-Pdra. 
Anandagiri also agrees with this identification. In the Brahma-siltra-bhdfya, i. 
I. 19 and I. 2. 23, i^ankara refutes views which are referred to as being those of 
the Vrtti-kdra. What can be gathered of the Vrtti-kdra s views from the last two 
passages, which have been regarded by the commentator GovindSnanda as re¬ 
ferring to the Vrtti-kdra, is that the world is a transformation of God. But we can 
never be certain that these views refuted by l^ankara were really held by the 
Vrtti-kdra, as we have no other authority on the point except Govindananda, a 
man of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

* ^avara, in his hhdsya on the Mimdmsd-sutra, i. i. 5, refers to Upavarsa with 
the epithet **hhagavdn'* on the subject of sphota. 
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him in a conjectural manner with Bodhayana. Even if Upavarsa 
was the Vrtti-kdra^ it is doubtful whether he was Bodhayana. On 
this point we have only the conjectural statement of Vehkatanatha 
referred to above. Sankara, in his commentary on the Brahma- 
mtra^ i. 3. 28, refers again to Upavarsa in support of his refutation 
of the sphota theory b But this point is also indecisive, since neither 
Sankara nor the Srivaisnavas admit the sphota theory. There seems, 
however, to be little evidence. We are therefore not in a position to 
say anything about Upavarsa, the Vrtti-kdra and Bodhayana '^. If the 
testimony of the Prapanndmrta is to be trusted, Bodhayana’s Vrtti 
(ui tile Bruhma-sutra must have been a very elaborate work, and 
Drainidacarya’s work on the Brahma-siitra must have been a very 
brief one. 'This was the reason why Ramanuja attempted to write 
a commentary which should be neither too brief nor too elaborate. 

Now we have in MS. a small work called Brahma-sutrdrha- 
sam^raha by Sathakopa, and we do not know whether this is the 
Dramida commentary referred to in the Prapanndmrta. Yamuna, 
in his Siddhi-traya, refers to a bhdsya-kdra and qualifies him as 
parimita-^amhhlra-hhdsind^' which signifies that it was a brief 
treativSe pregnant with deep sense. He further says that this bhdsya 
was elab(jrated by SrivatvSanka-Misra. The views of these two 
writers were jirobably consonant with the views of the Srivaisnava 
scIk'oI. But ^'arnuna mentions the name of 'Taiika, Bhartr-prapanca, 
Bhartrmitra, Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, Sankara and Bhaskara. An 
account of Bhartrprapanca’s interpretation of the Brahma-sutra has 
been given in the second volume of the present work. An account 
of Bhaskara’s view' has been given in the present volume. Nothing is 
definitely know n about the interpretations of 'Tanka, Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrliari and Brahmadatta, except that they were against the 
views of tlie Srivaisnavas. 

Ramanuja, in his bhdsya on the Brahma-siitra^ says that Bod¬ 
hayana wrote a very elaborate work on the Brahma-siitra and that 

' vintul t'vn tu stihdiih iti hfiai^tivan iif^nvitrsah. iSankara’s commentary on the 
lirtiluna-sutru, I. 2<S, 

Deussen’s remark that the entire discussion of sphota is deri\’ed from 
I pavarsa is quite unfoundetl. According to Kathd-sarit-sai^ara Upavarsa was 
the teacher of P.anini. 

‘ Savara, also, in his commentary on the 5th sutra of the Mlfndmsd-sutra, I. 
1.5, refers to a I ’rtti-hdra, a Mimainsa writer prior to i^avara. The fact that in the 
hhdsya on the same sutra i^avara refers to bha^avan Upavarsa by name makes it 
very probable that Ypayar^a were not the same person. 

s- wr. •Iiootifur--. r; , 
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this was summarized very briefly by the older teachers. He says, 
further, that in making his bhasya he has closely followed the in¬ 
terpretation of the Sutray as made by Bodhayana^. Riimanuja also 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Yamuna’s Siddhi-trayciy though he 
does not distinctly mention it in his bhasya. It is said that Yamuna 
had a large number of disciples. Of these, however, Mahapurna, 
Gosthipurna, Maladhara, Kahclpurna, Srisailapurna, also called 
I'atacarya (Ramanuja’s maternal uncle), and Srlrahganatha- 
gayaka were the most important. Srisailapurna’s son Govinda, the 
cousin and fellow-student of Ramanuja with Yadavaprakasa, be¬ 
came later in life a disciple of Ramanuja‘S. Of the seventy-four 
prominent disciples of Ramanuja, Pranatartihara of Atreya gotra^ 
Kuresa or Srivatsahka Misra, Dasarathi, Andhrapfirna or V^ata- 
purna, Varadavisnu, Yatisekhara-bharata, Yadava-prakasa or 
Govinda and Yajnamiirti are the most important ^ Of these 
Dasarathi of VadhOla gotra and Varadavisnu or Varadavisnu Misra 
were the sister’s sons of Ramanuja. Varadavisnu was better known 
as Vatsya V'aradaguru. Kuresa or firivatsahka Misra had a son 
by Andal, called Parasara Bhattarya, who defeated the Vedantin 
Madhavadasa and afterwards became the successor of Ramanuja'*. 
Parasara Bhattarya had a son called Madhya Pratoli Bhattarya or 
Madhya-vlthi Bhattarya. Kuresa had another son named Pad- 
manetra; Padmanetra’s son was called Kurukesvara^. Kurukes- 
vara’s son was Pundarikaksa, and his son was Srinivasa. Srinivasa 
had a son Nrsirnharya. They belonged to the Srisaila lineage, pro¬ 
bably from the name of Bhuri Sri Sailapurna, Kuresa’s father. 
Nrsirnharya had a son called Ramanuja. Ramanuja had two sons, 


^ Sudarsana Suri, in his commentary on the bhasya Ci»Iled the ^ruta-prukdsikii, 
explains the word pfirvdcdrya^' in Ramanuja’s bhasya as Drafnitla-bhasya^ 
karadayah. On the phrase bodhayana-mata nusarena sutrd-hsdrdni 7 'ydldiydyante, 
he says “ tu svo-tpreksitamatu-ntarena sutra-k^ardni sUtra-padanam prakrti- 
pralyaya-vibhdgd-mifiwtarn vaddmah na tu svot-prek^itd-rthesu sfitrdni yathd- 
hathan cit dyotayitavydni.*' 

^ It is interesting to note that Yamuna’s son Vararahga later ()n gave in¬ 
struction to Ramanuja and had his younger brother Sottanamhi initiated as a 
disciple of Ramanuja. Vararahga had no son. He had set the Sahasra-giti to 
music. Prapamidmrta, 23. 45. 

Raja Gopalacariyar also mentions the name of I'irukurugaipiran I’illai as a 
prominent disciple of Ramanuja. He wrote a commentary on Namm’arvar’s 
Tiru’-vdymori. 

* Kuresa had another son named arl Rama Pillai or Vyiisa Bha^t^t'. 

® It is rather common in South India to give one’s son the name of his 


grandfather. 
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Nrsimharya and Rangacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s disciple, Yajnamurti, was an exceedingly 
learned man. When Ramanuja accepted him as a disciple, he changed 
his name to Devarat or Devamannatha or Devaraja and had a 
separate matha established in Sriraiigam for him. Yajnamurti had 
written two very learned works in 'Famil, called Jndna-sdra and 
Prameya-sdra. Ramanuja had four of his disciples, Bhaktagrama- 
pfii na, Marudha-grama-purna, Anantarya and Yajne^a, initiated into 
\^aisnavism by Yajnamurti ^ Another pupil of Ramanuja, Tiruku- 
nigai-piran Pillai, wrote a commentary of Namm’arvar’s Tiru- 
7 '(ly-mori. Pranatartihara Pillan, another pupil of Ramanuja, of 
Atreya^'«/rtf, had a son Ramanuja, a disciple of Nadadur Ammal of 
the lineage of Vatsya Varada*^. 'This Ramanuja, alias Padmanabha, 
had a son called Sri Ramanuja Pillan, a disciple of Kidambi Rama¬ 
nuja Pillan. 'Phis Padmanabha had a son called Ramanuja Pillan and 
a daughter Totaramba, who was married to Anantasuri, the father 
of Veiikatanatha. Ramanuja’s other disciple and nephew, Das- 
arathi, of Vadhula had a son called Ramanuja, who had a son 
called 'Podappa or Varanadrisa or Lokarya or Lokacarya. After 
Parasara Bhattarya the Vedanti Madhavadasa, called also Nanjiar, 
became his successor. Madhavadasa’s successor was Nambilla or 
Namburi Varadarya or Lokacarya. He had two wives Andal and 
Sriranganayaki and a son called Ramanuja^. Nambilla’s other name 
was Kalijit or Kalivairi. Now Varanadrisa became a disciple of 
Nambilla or the senior Lokacarya. Varanadrisa was known as 
Pillai Lokacarya. Namburi Varada had a pupil called Madhava. 
Varada had a son called Padmanabha who had a disciple called Rama- 
nujadasa. Ramanujadasa had a son called Devaraja, who had a son 
called Srisailanatha, and Srisailanatha had a pupil called Saumya 
jamatr muni or Ramyajamatr muni, also called Varavara muni or 
Yatindrapravana or Manavalamahamuni or Periya-jiyar. It is said 
that he was the grandson of Kattur-aragiya-vanavalapillai. All these 
people were infiuenced by the Sahasra-giti-vydkhyd of Kuresa. 
Namburi Varadarya, otherwise called Kalijit, had two other 
pupils called Udak-pratoli-krsna, and Krsna-samahbhaya, also 
called Krsnapada. Krsnapada’s son Lokacarya was a pupil of 

‘ See Prapannanirta, Ch. 26. 

“ See (/ovindacharyar’s Life of Ramanuja. 

* He wrote two works called Sard-rtha-sam^raha and Rahasya-traya. 
Praf)iiuudmr!a, 119/3. 
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Kalijit, and Krsnapada himself. Krsnapada's second son was 
Abhirama-Varadhisa. 

Ramanuja’s brother-in-law Devaraja, of Vatsya gotruy had a son 
called V^aradavisnu Misra or Vatsya Varada, who was a pupil of 
Visnucitta, a pupil of Kuresa. This Vatsya Varada was a great 
writer on Vedantic subjects. Kuresa had a son called Sri Rama Pillai, 
or Vedavyasa Bhatta, who had a son called Vadivijaya, who wrote 
Ksamd-sodasi-stava, Vadivijaya had a son called Sudarsana Bhatta, 
who was a pupil of V’^atsya Varada, a contemporary of Varadavisnu. 
Sudarsana Bhatta was the famous author of the Sruta-prakdnkd, 
'Phe celebrated Annayacarya also was a pupil of Pillai l.okacarya, the 
pupil of Kalijit. Srisaila Srinivasa, or Srisailanatha, was the son 
of Annayacarya. Ramyajamatr muni had a number of disciples, such 
as Ramanuja, Paravastu Prativadibhayahkara Annayacarya, Vana- 
mamalai-jiyar, Periya-jiyar, Koyilkandadaiannan, ctc.^ Of Veh- 
katanatha’s pupils two are of most importance: his son Nainara- 
carya, otherwise called Kumara-Vedanta-desika, Varadanatha or 
Varadaguru, who wrote many Vedantic works, and Brahmatantra- 
jiyar. Parakaladasa and Srirahgacarya were probably pupils of 
Krsnapada, or Krsnasuri, the pupil of Kalijit or Namburi Vara- 
darya. Abhirama Varadhisa was a pupil of Ramanuja, son of 
Saumya Jarnatr muni. The pontifical position of Srivaisnavism was 
always occupied in succession by eminent men in different impor¬ 
tant mathas or temples, and there arose many great preachers and 
teachers of Vedanta, some of whom wrote important works while 
others satisfied themselves with oral teachings. The works of some 
of these have come down to us, but others have been lost. It seems, 
however, that the Visistd-dvaita philosophy was not a source of 
perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer shades of 
thought, and that the logical and dialectical thinkers of this school 
were decidedly inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Sankara 
and the Madhva school. There is hardly any one in the whole 
history of the development of the school of Ramanuja whose logical 
acuteness can be compared with that of Sriharsa or Citsukha, or 
with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatirtha. Vehkatanatha, Meghanadari 
or Ramanujacarya, called also Vadiharnsa, were some of the most 
prominent writers of this school; but even with them philosophic 

^ The Tamil names of some of the disciples have been collected from the 
Life of Rdmamijdcdrya by Ciovindacharyar. 
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criticism does not always reach the highest level. It was customary 
for the thinkers of the Sankara and the Madhva schools in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to accept the concepts 
of the new School of Logic of Mithila and Bengal and introduce 
keen dialectical analysis and criticism. But for some reason or other 
this method was not adopted to any large extent by the thinkers of 
the Srivaisnava school. Yet this was the principal way in which 
philosophical concepts developed in later times. 

In dealing with the names of teachers of the Ramanuja school, 
one (jurii-parampard mentions the name of Paravadibhayahkara, 
wlio was a pupil of Ramyajamatr muni and belonged to the Vatsya 
golra. Prativadibhayahkara was the teacher of Sathakopa Yati. The 
treatise speaks also of another Ramyajamatr muni, son of Anantarya, 
grands(jn of IVativadibhayaiikara and pupil of Sriveiikatesa. It also 
mentions V'edantaguru* of the Vatsya gotra^ a pupil of Ramyaj¬ 
amatr muni and \"aradarya; Sundaradcsika, of the Wdtsy^gotra, son 
of Prativadibhayankara; Aparyatmamrtacarya, son of J^nvehkata- 
guru and grandson of Prativadibhayankara. This Vehkatacarya had 
a son called Prativadibhayahkara. Ramyajamatr muni had a son 
called firikrsna-desika. Purusottamarya, of the Vatsya gotra, was 
the son of Srivehkalacarya. J^nkrsna-dcsika had a son called 
Ramyajamatr muni, who had a son called Krsna Suri. Anantaguru 
had a son called X'ehkata-desika. Srinivasaguru was pupil of 
Vehkatarya and Vatsya Srinivasa, who had a son called Anantarya. 
It is unnecessary to continue with the list, as it is not very useful 
from the point of view of the development of the Srivaisnava school 
of philosophy or literature. The fact that the names of earlier 
teachers are reverently passed on to many of those who succeeded 
them makes it difficult to ditfercntiate them one from the other. 
But the history of the school is unimportant after the sixteenth or 
the early part of the seventeenth century, as it lost much of its force 
as an intellectual movemcni. In the days of the Arvars the Srlvais- 
nava movement was primarily a religious movement of mystic and 
intoxicating love of (h)d and self-surrender to Him. In the days of 
Ramanuja it became intelleclualized for some time, but it slowly 
relapsed into the religious position. As with Sankara, and not 
as with iMadhva, the emphasis of the school has always been on the 
interpretations of Vedic texts, and the intellectual appeal has always 
been subordinated to the appeal to the Upanisadic texts and their 
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interpretations. The chief opponents of the Ramanuja school were 
the Sahkarites, and we may read many works in which copious re¬ 
ferences are made by writers of the Sankara school who attempted 
to refute the principal points of the bhasya of Ramanuja, both from 
the point of view of logical argument and from that of interpreta¬ 
tions of the Upanisadic texts. But unfortunately, except in the case 
of a few later works of little value, no work of scholarly refutation 
of the views of Ramanuja by a Sahkarite is available. The followers 
of Ramanuja also offered slight refutation of some of the doctrines 
of Bhaskara, Jadava-prakasa, and Madhva and the Saivas. But their 
efforts were directed mainly against Sankara. 

It has already been noted that Ramanuja wrote a bhdsya on the 
Brahma-sutray Veddrtha-samgrahay Veddtita-sdra and Veddnta dipa, 
a commentary on the Srimad-bhagavad-gitdy Gadya-trayUy and 
Bhagavad-drddhana-krama^. According to traditional accounts, 
Ramanuja was born in a.d. 1017 and died in 1137. I'he approximate 
dates of the chief events of his life have been worked out as follows: 
study with Yadavaprakasa, 1033; first entry into Srirahgam to see 
Yamuna, 1043; taking holy orders, 1049; liight to Mysore for fear 
of the Cola king’s persecution, 1096; conversion of Bitti-deva, the 
Jain king of Mysore, the Hoysala country, 1098; installing the 
temple God at Melukot, iioc; stay in Melukot, up to rii6; return 
to Srirahgam, 1118; death, 1137“. His nephew and disciple Dasarathi 
and his disciple Kuresa were about fifteen or sixteen years junior 
to him•^ Ramanuja’s bhdsya^ called also l^ri-bhdsyUy was com¬ 
mented on by Sudarsana Suri. Hisr work is called ^riita prakdsikdy 
and is regarded as the most important commentary on the ^rt-bhdsyu. 

* vipiv'area-krtarn aruwasukojndttatn srlffftd-vivarana-hfidfya-dipa-sardn 
tail KaJya-trayam ahrta prapanna-mtyd-mnthdna-krarnam api yoffi-rdt 
pravandhdu. Divya-suri-i 'aritai. 

Reference to the \"cddrtha-satngraha of Ramanuja is also found in the same 
" ity uktvd nigafua-iikhd'rtha-samgrahd-khyam 

bhinnas tdm krtim urarikriyd-rtham asya. 

^ (iovindacharyar’s Life of Rdmdinuja. Yamuna, accordinj^ to the above view, 
would thus have died in 1042, corresponding witli the first visit of Ramanuja to 
i^riranuam ; hut Gopi-natha Rau thinks that this event took place in 1038. '1 he 
date of the Cf)la persecution is also regarded by (iopI-nathaRau as having occurred 
in 107S 79, which would correspond to Ramanuja’s flight to Mysore; and his 
return to Srirahgam must have taken place after 1117, the death of the Cola king 
Koluttuhga. "^rhus there is some divergence between (iovindacarya and Ciopl- 
natha Ran regarding the date of Ramanuja’s first visit to i^rirahgam and the date 
»)f his Bight to Mysore. Gopl-natha Rau’s view's seem to be more authentic. 

’ Apart from the Sahasra-gltl-bhdsya, Kuresa wrote a work called Kuresa- 
vijaya. 

D III 
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Ramanuja Literature. 

As already noted, the principal commentary on Ramanuja’s 
bhdsya^ was the Sruta-prakdsikd by Sudarsana Suri. Even before 
this Sruta-prakdsikd was written, another commentary, called 
hhdsya-vivrti, was written by Rama-misra-dcsika, a disciple of 
Ramanuja, under his own direction. This work was written in six 
chapters and was not a commentary in the ordinary sense, but a 
study of the principal contents of Ramanuja’s bhdsya. This Rama 
Misra was a different man from Rama Misra, the teacher of Yamuna. 
The Sruta-prakdsikd had a further study, entitled Rhdva-prakdnkdy 
by Viraraghavadasa. Criticisms of this work were replied to in a 
work called Bhdsya-prakaHka-dusanoddhdra by Sathakopacarya, a 
writer of the sixteenth century. 'The Sruta-prakdhkd had another 
commentary, called Tfdikd, by Vadhula Srinivasa, a writer who 
probably belonged to the fifteenth century. The contents of the 
^ruta-prakdUkd were summarized in a work called Sruta-prakdsikd- 
sdra-sattiqrafia. d'he bhdsya of Ramanuja was further commented on 
in the Tattva-sdra, by Vatsya Varada, a nephew of Ramanuja. The 
name of the commentator’s father was Devaraja, and his mother 
was Kamala, a sister of Ramanuja. He was a pupil of Srivisnucitta, 
a disciple of Kuresa. This Tattva-sdra provoked a further criticism, 
called Ratna-sdrinl, by Vlra-r%hava-dasa, son of Vadhula Nara- 
simha-guru and pupil of Vadhula V^aradaguru, son of Vadhula 
Vcnkatacarya. He also himself wrote a commentary on the Sri- 
bhdsya, called Tdtparya-dipikd. Vira-raghava-dasa lived probably in 
the later half of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Ramanuja’s views were also collected together in a 
scholarly manner in a work called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, by Apyaya- 
diksita, who was born in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Ramanuja’s bhdsya is also dealt with by the famous Veiikatanatha, 
in his work Vattva-tlkd. 'Fhe Sri-bhdsya had another commentary 
called Naya-prakdsikd, by Meghanadari, a contemporary of Ven- 
katanatha of the fourteenth century ^ A further commentary is 

* Mephaniidari s great work^ Naya-dyu-matii, has been treated in detail in a 
later section. He was the son of Atreyanatha and his mother’s name was Adhvara- 
lulyikil. He had three brothers, Hastyadrinatha or Varanadrisa, Varadaraf, and 
Ranni Misra. 'Fhis VSran.ldrisa should not be confused with Dasarathi’s grandson, 
who was of Vadhula aotra, Meghanadari s other works are Bhava-prabodha and 
Mumukfu-paya-sarngraha. 
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called Mita-prakdsikdy by Parakala Yati, probably of the fifteenth 
century. Parakala Yati had a disciple called Rahga Ramanuja, who 
wrote a study of the Sri-bhdsya, called Milla-bhdva-prakdsikd. One 
Srinivasacarya also criticized the l^ri-bhdsya in Brahma-vidyd- 
kaumudi. It is difficult to guess which Srinivasa was the author of 
the work, there being so many Srinivasas among the teachers of the 
Ramanuja school. Campakesa, disciple of Vehkatanatha, also 
dealt with the Srl-bhdsya. Suddhasattva Laksmanacarya also wrote 
on the Sri-bhdsya, a work entitled Gnru-bhdva-prakdsikd which was 
based upon the Giiru-tattva-prakdsikd of Campakesa. This work was 
in reality a commentary on the ^ruta-prakdsikd, Phe author was the 
son of Suddhasattva Yogindra. He descends from the line of Rama¬ 
nuja’s mother’s sister, in which there were born eighteen teachers of 
Vedanta; he was the pupil of Saumya Jamatr muni and flourished 
probably in the latter half of the sixteenth century. This Guru- 
bhdva-prakdsikd was commented on in the Guru-bhdva-prakdsikd- 
vydkhyd. Sudarsana Suri also seems to have written a commentary 
on the ^rt-bhdsya, called ^ruti-dipikd. Srinivasa, the son of Tiita- 
yarya and Laksmi-devi, of Srisaila lineage and pupil of Annayarya 
and Kondinna Srinivasa-diksita, wrote another digest on the A/- 
bhdsyUj called Tattva-mdrtanda, He probably lived in the latter 
half of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
name of his grandfather was Anna-guru. He wrote Natva-darpana, 
Bheda-darpana^ Siddhdnta-ciritdmani, Sdra-darpana, and Virodha- 
nirodha^. He is also known as Srisaila Srinivasa, and he wrote 
other books, c.g. Jijndsd-darparia, Naya-dyu-mani-dipikd, and 
Naya-dyu-mani-sarngraha. 'The Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyii-mani- 
dipikd is not to be confused with the Naya-dyu-matii of Meglia- 
nadari; for it is a summary in verse of Ramanuja’s bhdsya witli a 
commentary in prose. 'Phe Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha is a work in 

^ In his Virodhti-mrodha he makes reference to a Mukti-darpund (MS. p. S2), 
Jmhui-ratna-diirpana (M.S. p. 87), and in his Bheda-darpana (MS. p. 96) lie 
refers to his (luna-darpatm. In his Virodha-nirodha he makes further reference 
to his other works, Adi'aita-imna-huthdra and Bheda-inani (MS. p. 37), to his 
Bheda-darpana (MS. p. 68), and to his Sara-darpanu (MS. p. 66) and Tattva- 
martanda (MS. p. 87). His Sara-darpana gives the principal contents of Rama¬ 
nuja’s philosophy. In his Virodha-nirodha (MS. p. 37) he refers to a Virodha- 
bhahjana, by his elder brother Annayarya and to his ciwn Siddhanta-cintarnani 
(M.S. p. 12). In referring to his elder brother he says that his Virodha-nirodha 
is largely a rearrangement of the arguments adduced by him in his Virodhn- 
bhatljana, some of which had been elaborated and others condensed and rearranged 
in his Virodha-nirodha. 'Fhe Virodha-nirodha is thus admitted by the author To 
have been based materially on Virodha-bhahjana by Annayarya, his elder brother. 


8-2 
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prose on the bhasya of Ramanuja, and the first four su/ras intended 
to refute the criticisms made by his opponents. The Naya-dyu- 
mani-sarr^raha is a much smaller work than the Naya-dyu-mani, 
which is often referred to by the author for details. It makes 
constant reference to objections against Ramanuja without 
mentioning the name of the eritie. In the Naya-dyu-Mcmt the 
author has made detailed discussions which arc summarized by him 
in this work K Thus Srinivasa wrote three works Naya-dyu-mani, 
Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, and Naya-dyu-mani-dlpikd. In his 
Siddhdnta-cintdmani Srinivasa tries mainly to uphold the theory 
that Brahman is the only cause of all creation, animate and in¬ 
animate. In this work he tries to refute at every point the theory of 
Brahma-causality, as held by Sankara. 

Again, Dcsikacarya wrote a commentary on the Sri-hhdsya, 
called Prayoga-ratna-mdld. Narayanamuni wrote his Bhdva- 
pradlpikd, and Purusottarna his Subodhini also as commentaries on 
the ^ri-blidsya. 'Phese writers probably lived some time about the 
seventeenth century. Vira-raghava-dasa also criticized the Sri-bhdsya 
in the Tatparya-dipikd. His name has already been mentioned in 
connection with his study, Rai.ia-sdrin!, on Vatsya Varada’s 
Tattva-sdra, Srinivasa 'latacarya wrote his Laghu-prakdsikd, Sri- 
vatsahka Srinivasa his ^ri-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha, and Sathakopa 
hia Hrahma-sutrdrtha-samgraha as commentaries on the Sn-hhdsya. 
'Phese writers seem to have flourished late in the sixteenth century, 
f^rivatsahka Srinivasa’s work was further summarized by Rahga- 
carya in his ^^rivatsa-siddhanta-sdra. Appaya-diksita, of the middle 
of the seventeenth century, wrote a commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras, called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, closely following the ideas of 
Ramanuja‘S. Rahga Ramanuja also wrote a commentary, called 

' hhdsyd-rnavam avutlrno I'istlnmm yud m adam Naya~dyumanau 
S(iml<d[iya tat paroktlr vih^ipya karomi to^anam vidu^Cnn. 

Naya-dyu-mani"sumgraha , JVIS. 

'rhe method of treatment followed in the book is to indulge in long 

diseussion.s in refutation of the views of opponents and to formulate, as con- 
clu.sion, the positive contenti()ns of the Visistd-dvaita theory on the special points 
of interest, 'rhus at tin* end of a long discussion on the Brahma-sutra, i. 1,2, hfe 
sa\ s: nlddhdntas tu no jamna dtnam l iic^anatre visesya-bheda-prasatigah, avirud- 
dhariksatumdm dsraya-bht dakutrdt na cait'am z isesanati'd-racchedena na lydvar- 
takutva-hhangah tiid-an-iisraya-jlvadi-vydrartakalvenaiva tad-asiddheh. {Naya- 
dyu-mani, MS. p. 126.) 

* I.akpnanarya-hrdayd'nusdrinl likhyate Naya-mdlikd. 

Naya-mukha-mdHkd, printed in Kumbakonam, 1915, p. 3. 
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Sdriraka-sdstrdrtha-dipikd, on the Brahma-sutraj following the in¬ 
terpretations of Ramanuja. His Mula-bhdva-prakdsikd, a com¬ 
mentary on the i^ri-bhdsya, has already been referred to in this 
section. He wrote also a commentary on the Nydya-suhlhdnjana of 
Vehkatanatha, called Nydya-siddhdnjana-vyakhyd. He was a pupil 
of Parakala Yati and probably lived in the sixteenth century. He 
wrote also three other works, called Visaya-vakya-dipikdy Chanda- 
gyopanisad-bhdsyay and Rdmanuja-siddhanta-sdra, Ramanujadasa, 
called also Mahacarya, lived probably early in the fifteenth century, 
and was a pupil of Vadhiila Srinivasa. This Vadhiila Srinivasa, 
author of the Adhikarana-sdrdrtha-dipikd, must be an earlier person 
than Srinivasadasa, author of the Yaiindra-mata-dipikdy who was 
a pupil of Mahacarya. Mahacarya wrote a work called Pdrdsarya- 
mjaytty which is a thesis on the general position of the Ramanuja 
Vedanta. He wrote also another work on the l§n-bhdsya called 
Brahma-sutra-bhdsyopanydsa. Mahacarya’s other works are Brahma- 
vidya-vijayay Veddnta-vijayay Rahasya-iraya-mmdmsdy Ramanuja- 
carita-culukay Astadasa-rahasydrtha-nirnayay and Canda-mdrutay 
a commentary on the 3 ata-dusam of Vehkatanatha. He should be 
distinguished from Riimanujacarya, called also Vadihamsambuvaha, 
uncle of Vehkatanatha. 

There is a work called ^ri-bhdsya- 7 )drttikay which, unlike most 
of those above, has already been printed; but the author does not 
mention his name in the book, which is composed in verse. Sena- 
natha, or Bhagavat Senapati Misra, who is an author of later date, 
wrote fydrlraka-nydya-kaldpa. Vijayindra Bhiksu was the author of 
^drlraka-mimdmsd-vrttiy and Raghuniitharya of ^driraka-sdstra- 
sarngati-sdra. Sundararaja-dcvsika, an author of the sixteenth 
century, wrote a simple commentary on the ^ri-bhdsya called 
Brahma-siitra-hhdsya-zydkhyd. V'^ehkatacarya, probably an author 
of the sixteenth century, wrote Brahma-sutraddidsya-pfirva-pahsa- 
samgraha-kdrikd in verse. 'I'his Vehkatacarya was also known as 
Prativadibhakesari.*' He also composedCam- 
pakesa, who has already been referred to, wrote a commentary on 
the ^ri-bhdsyay called Sri-bhdsya-vydkhyd. Vehkatanatharya wrote 
a work called Sri-bhdsya-sdra. Srivatsahka firinivasacarya was the 
author of ^^ri-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-sarngraha. Srirahgacarya composed 
SrJ-bhdsya-suldhdnta-sdra and Srinivasacarya wrote a work called 
Sri-bhdsyopanydsa, There are two other commentaries, called 
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Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-samgraha-vivarana 2iT\dBrahtna-sutra’bhd$yd- 
rambha-prayoyana-samarthana\ but the names of the authors are 
missing in the manuscripts. Vehkatanatha, of the thirteenth 
century, wrote Adhikarana-sdrdvalt^ and Mahgacarya Srinivasa, 
Adhikarana-sardrtha-dipikd. Varadarya or Varadanatha, son of 
Vehkatanatha, wrote a commentary on the Adhikarana-sdrdvali 
called Adhilidra-cintdmani. There is another work on similar sub¬ 
jects called Adhikarana-yukti-vildsa\ but, though the author offers 
an adoration to Srinivasa, he does not mention his name and it is 
difficult to discover who this Srinivasa was. Jagannatha Yati wrote a 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra on the lines of Ramanuja’s bhdsya, 
and it was called Brahma-siltra-dipikd. It will thus be seen that 
Ramanuja’s hhdsya inspired many scholars and thinkers and a great 
literature sprang up on its basis. But it must be noted with regret that 
this huge critical literature on Ramanuja’s bhdsya^ is not in general 
of much philosophical importance. Ramanuja’s Veddrtha-samgraha 
was commented on by Sudarsana Suri of the fourteenth century, 
in Tdiparya-dipikd, He was the son of Vagvijaya, or Visvajaya, 
and pupil of Vatsya Varada. In addition to his study of Ramanuja’s 
blidsya already referred to, he wrote a Sandhya-vandana-bhdsya. 
Ramanuja’s Vedanta-dipa (a brief commentary on the Brahma-sutra) 
was dealt with by Ahobila Ranganatha Yati, of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Ramanuja’s (hidya-traya was criticized by Vehkatanatha, and 
Sudarsanacarya also wrote a commentary; Krsnapada, a later 
author, also wrote another commentary. Ramanuja’s commentary 
on the (Jitd also was commented on by V^ehkatanatha. The Veddnta- 
sdra was a brief commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Ramanuja 
himself, based on his ^rl-bhdsya, 

Ramanujacarya, called also Vadiharnsambuvahacarya of Atreya 
gotra, son of Padmanabha and maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, 
lived in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; he wrote an im- 
pt)rtant work, called Naya-kulisa or Nydya-kulisa^ which has been 
noticed before. He composed also Divya-suri-prabhdva-dlpikd, 
Sarva-darsana-siromani, and Moksa-siddhi, to which he himself re¬ 
fers in his Nydya-kulisa^. It might seem that the Nydya-kulisa was 
one of the earliest logical or ontological treatises of the Visistd-dvaita 
school; but we find that there were other treatises of this type 

' I have not been able to procure a MS. of the Mokfa-siddhi, and, so far as 
I can ^juess, the book is probably lost. 
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written during this period and even earlier than Ramanuja. Thus 
Nathamuni wrote a Nydya-tattva, in which he refuted the logical 
views of Gautama and founded a new system of Logic. Visnucitta, 
a junior contemporary of Ramanuja, wrote two works, Prameya- 
samgraha and Samgati-mdld, Varadavisnu Misra, who flourished 
probably in the latter half of the twelfth century, or the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, wrote a Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya. 
Varada Narayana Bhattaraka, who flourished before Vehkatanatha, 
also wrote a Prajnd-paritrdna^. Parasara Bhattaraka, who also 
probably lived in the thirteenth century, wrote a Tattva-ratndkara^. 
These works have been referred to by Vehkatanatha in his Nydya- 
parisuddhi\ but the manuscripts were not available to the present 
writer. Vatsya Varada’s works have been mentioned in a separate 
section. 

Vehkatanatha, called also Vedanta-desika, Vcdantacarya, and 
Kavitarkikasirnha, was one of the most towering figures of the 
school of Visistddvaita. He was born at Tupple in Kanjivaram in 
A.D. 1268. His father was Ananta Suri, his grandfather's name was 
Pundarlkaksa, and he belonged to the Visvamitra his mother 

was Totaramba, sister of Atreya Ramanuja, otherwise called Vadi- 
kalaharnsambuvahacarya. He studied with his uncle Atreya 
Ramanuja, and it is said that he accompanied him to Vatsya 
Varadacarya’s place, when he was five years old. The story goes 
that even at such an early age he showed so much precocity that it 
was predicted by Vatsya Varada that in time he would be a great 
pillar of strength for the Viiistd-dvdita'Vdda school and that he would 
repudiate all false systems of philosophy^ It appears that he also 
studied with Varadarya himself*^. It is said that he used to live 
by uncha-vrttiy receiving alms in the streets, and spent all his life in 

^ He is said to have written another work, called Nyaya-sudarsana, men- 
tione<l in the introduction to the Tattva-muhtd-kaldpa (Mysore, I 933 )- 
^ He also wrote another work, called Bhagavad-j^una-darpana. 

^ utprekfyate hudha-janair upapatti-hhfannya 

ghantd hareh samajaniaa jacldtmanVti 
pratisthdpitii-veddntah pratik^ipta-bahir-matah 
bhuyds traividya-mdnyas Warn bhiiri-kalydna-bhdjanam. 

It is said that he was blessed by Varadacarya in the aforesaid verse, in which 
he describes Vehkatanatha as an incarnation of the bell of (iod. Vaifnavite 
Reformers of India^ by T. Hajagopalachariar. 

* srutvd rdmdnujdrydt sad-asad-apt tatas talWa-muktd kaldpam 
vydtdnid venkateso varada-guru-krpd-lambhito-dddma-hhtlmd. 

Taitva-muktd-kaldpa, il. 2. 
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writing philosophical and religious works. In the samkalpa- 
suryodaya he says that at the time when he was writing that work 
he had finished the Sri-bhdsya for the thirtieth time. While he lived 
in Kanci and Sriraiigam, he had to work in the midst of various 
rival sects, and Pillai Lokacarya, who was very much senior to him 
in age and was the supporter of the Teiigalai school, against which 
Veiikatanatha fought, wrote a verse praising him. Scholars are in 
general agreement Vhat Veiikatanatha died in 1369, though there is 
also a view that he died in 1371. He enjoyed a long life and spent 
much of his time in pilgrimage to various northern countries such as 
Vijayanagara, Mathura, Brindaban, Ayodhya, and Puri. I'he story 
of V^idyaranya’s friendship with Veiikatanatha may be true or false; 
but we know that V^idyaranya was aenuainted with the Tattva- 
muktd-haldpa, and he quotes from it in his account of the Visistd- 
dvaita view in Sarva-darsana-samgraha, When Veiikatanatha was 
middle-aged, Sudarsana Suri, writer of the ^ruta-prakdsikd, was 
already an old man, and it is said that he called Veiikatanatha to 
firirangam and handed over to him his commentary on the Sri- 
b/idsya, so that it might get a greater publicity. Veiikatanatha him¬ 
self also wrote a commentary on the Sri-bhdsy(iy called the Tattva- 
tikd. 'Phough an extremely kind man of exemplary and saintly 
character, he had many enemies who tried to harass and insult him 
in countless ways. A great difference in interpretation of the nature 
of prapaltiy or self-surrender to Ciod, was manifested at this time in 
the writings of different Srivai.snava scholars. 'Two distinct sects were 
formed, based mainly on the different interpretation of the nature of 
prapdtti, though tliere were minor difi'erences of a ritualistic nature, 
such as the marks on the forehead, etc. Of these two sects, the 
leader of the Vadakalai was Veiikatanatha, and that of the Tengalai 
was Pillai Lokacarya. Later on Sauniya Jamatr muni became the 
accepted leader of the 'Pcngalai school. Though the leaders them¬ 
selves were actuated by a spirit of sympathy with one another, yet 
their followers made much of these little differences in their views 
and constantly quarrelled with one another, and it is a well known 
fact that these sectarian quarrels exist even now. 

It was during Venkatanatha’s life that Malik Kafur, a general of 
*Ala-ud-din, invaded the Deccan in 1310. He easily conquered the 
countries of Warangal and Dvarasamudra and pushed to the 
extreme south, spreading devastation and plundering everywhere. 
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In 1326 the Mahomedans invaded Srirahgam and pillaged the 
city and the temple. About 1351 the Hindu Kingdom in Vijay- 
anagar was established by King Bukka I. When the Mahomedans 
pillaged the temple of Srirahgam, the temple-keepers had fled away 
to Madura with the God Rahganatha, who was established in 
Tirupati and was worshipped there. Bukka’s son Kampana began 
to make conquest in the south and eventually Gopana, a general of 
Kampana, succeeded in restoring Rahganatha to Srirahgam. This 
aflfair has been immortalized by a verse composed by \'ehkatanatha, 
which is still written on the walls of the temple of Srirahgam, though 
certain authorities think that the verse was not by him, but is only 
attributed to him. This story is found in a Tamil work, called 
KavilologUy and is also recorded in the Vadakalai Guru-parampard 
of the fifteenth century. During the general massacre at Srirahgarn, 
Vehkatanatha hid himself among the dead bodies and fied ulti¬ 
mately to Mysore. After having spent some years there he went to 
C'oimbatore, and there he wrote his Abhiti-stavay in which he makes 
references to the invasion of the Mahomedans and the tragic con¬ 
dition at Sriraiigam. When he heard that by Gopana's endeavours 
Ranganatha was restored to .^rlrangarn he went there and wrote a 
verse applauding his eftortsh 

Veiikatanatha was a prolific writer on various subjects and also 
a gifted poet. In the field of poetry his most important works are 
the Yadavabhyudayciy Hamsa-samdesay Subhdsita-niviy and Sam- 
kalpa-suryodayay an allegorical drama in ten acts. I he Yddavd- 
bhyudaya was a work on the life of Krsna, which was commented 
upon by no less a person than Appaya-diksita. Fhe Subhdsita-mviy 
a didactic poem, was commented upon by Srinivasa Suri of the 

* (Iviya nJla-srnffa-dyuti’-rncita-ja^ad-runjanad anjauadres 

ceiicydni drdclhya kaii cit samayarn atha nihatyod'dhunu^hdns tuluskdn 
lakpni-bhumydv^ubhdhhydm saha nija-nagare sthdpayan rattgandtham 
samyag-varydm saparydm punar akrta yaio-darpamm goppand-tyah. 

The- verse appears in Ppigniphica fndica, vol. vi, p. 330. 

This fact has also been recorded in Doddyacarya’s Veddnta-desika-vaibhava- 
prahdiikd and Ydtimira-pravana in the following verse: 

jitvd tuluskdn bhuvi gappanendrn 
rafiga-dhipam sthdpitavdn sva-dese 
ity'evam dkarnya guruh kavlndrn 
dhrstavad yns tarn uham prupadye. 

According to the commentary, the aforesaid Vaibhava-prakdsikd, Vcfi- 
katanatha was born in 1269 and died in 1369. Goppanarya’s reinstallation of 
J^rirafiKanatha took place in 1371. 
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Sri^aila lineage, son of Veiikatanatha. He lived in all probability in 
the fifteenth century. Veiikatanatha’s other poem was Hamsa- 
sandesa. In his Samkalpa-suryodaya he dramatically describes, after 
the pattern of the Prabodha-candro-daya, the troubles and difficulties 
of the human soul in attaining its final perfection. He wrote about 
thirty-twoadoration hymns such as Haya-griva-stotra, andDem- 
ndyaka-pancdsdt and Padukd-sahasra-ndma. He also wrote many 
devotional and ritualistic pieces, such as the Yajnopavita-pratisthdj 
Arddhana-krama, Hari-dina-tilaka, Vaisvadeva-karika, Sri-panca- 
rdtra-raksd, Sac-caritra-raksd and Niksepa-raksd. He also col¬ 
lected from various sources the verses regarding the doctrine of 
prapatti^ and wrote the Nydsa-vitnsati and a further work based on 
it, called the Nydsa-tilaka, which was commented upon by his son 
Kumara-Vedanta-desika in a work called Nydsa-tilaka-vydkhyd. 
Due notice of his Pancardtra-raksd has been taken in the section 
on Pancardlra of the present volume. He wrote also a work called 
Silpdrtha-sdra, two works on medicine called Rasa-bhaumdmrta and 
Vrksa-bhaumdmrta, a Puranika geography called Bhu-gola-nirnaya, 
and a philosophical work called Tattva-muktd-kaldpa in verse with 
his own commentary on it called Sarvdrtha-siddhi, which have been 
noticed in some detail in the special section on Venkatanatha. I'his 
work has two commentaries, Q2d\^d Ananda-ddyini or Ananda-vallari 
(in some manuscripts) or Nrsimha-rdjiya and Bhdva-prakdsa, of 
which the latter is of an annotative character. The commentary 
called Ananda-ddyini was written by Vatsya Nrsimhadeva, son of 
Narasimha-suri, and 'Potaramba and Devaraja Suri. Nrsimhadeva's 
maternal grandfather was Kausika-Srlbhasya-Srinivasa, who was 
also his teacher. He had another teacher, named Appayacarya. 
This Devaraja Suri was probably the author of the Vimha-tattva- 
prakdsikd and Cararnopdya-tdtparya. Nrsimhadeva's other works 
were P ara-tattva-dlpikd, Bheda-dhikkdra-nyakkdray Mani-sdra- 
dhikkdra, Siddkdnta-nirnaya, a commentary on Veiikatanatha’s 
Niksepa-raksdy called Nrsimha-rdjiya^ and a commentary on the 
&ata-dusani. This Nrsinihadeva lived probably in the sixteenth 
century. The commentary called Bhdva-prakdsa was written by 
Navyaraiigesa. He describes himself as a disciple of Kalijit; but 
this must have been a different Kalijit from the well-known 
Lokacarya; for the Bhdva-prakdsikd commentary, as it refers to the 
topics of the Ananda-ddyini, is a later one. It must have been 
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written late in the sixteenth or at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

Vehkatanatha also wrote the Nyaya-parisuddhi, a compre¬ 
hensive logical work of the Visistd-dvaita school. It was criticized 
by Srinivasadasa, son of Devarajacarya, who was a disciple of 
Vehkatanatha. He may have been an uncle and teacher of Nrsirnha- 
deva, author of the Ananda-dayini. His commentary was called 
Nydya-sdra, The Nyaya-parisuddhi had two other commentaries, 
Nikdsa, by Sathakopa Yati, a disciple of Ahovila and Nydya-pari- 
suddhi-vydkhydy written by Krsnatatacarya. 

Vehkatanatha wrote a work supplementary to the Nydya-pari- 
siiddhi, called Nydya-siddha-fljana, the contents of which have been 
noted in the separate sections on Vehkatanatha. He also wrote 
another work called Para-mata-hhanga, and a polemical work called 
^ata-dusani. The name ^ata-dmani signifies that it contains a 
hundred refutations; but actually, in the printed text available to 
me, I can trace only forty. The best-known commentary, by Rama- 
nujadasa, pupil of Vadluila Srinivasa, is called Canda-mdruta. All 
important discussions contained in the Sata-dusani, which arc 
directed mainly against the Sahkara school, have been duly 
noticed in a different section. It had another commentary, by 
Nrsirpharaja, which is also called Canda-mdrutay and another, by 
Srinivasacarya, called Sahasra-kirani. 

Vehkatanatha, in addition to his Tattva-tikd commentary on 
the Sri-bhdsyay wrote a summary of the general topics of the ^ri- 
hhdsya discussion, called Adhikarana-sdrdvali, which was com¬ 
mented upon by his son Kumara Vedantacarya or Varadanatha, in 
a work called Adhikarana-sdrdvali-vydkhyd or Adhikarana- 
cintdmani. He also wrote two small pamphlets, called Cakdra- 
samarthana and Adhikarana-darpana\ a commentary on the 
Isopanisat; one on Yamuna’s Gitdrtha-samgrahay called Gitdrtha- 
samgraha-raksdy and a commentary on Ramanuja’s Gitd-hhdsyay 
called Tdtparya-candrikd. He also criticized Ramanuja’s (hidya- 
trayay in a work called Tdtparya-dipikdy and wrote commentaries 
on Yamuna’s Catuh-sloki and Stotra-ratndkaray which are called 
Rahasya-raksd. In addition he composed thirty-two works in the 
mani-pravdla style, some of which have been translated into 
Sanskrit. These works are Sampraddya-parihdddhi^ Tattva-padaviy 
Rahasya-padaviy Tattva-navanitamy Rahasya-navamtarny Tattva- 
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mdtrkdy Rahasya-mdtrkdy Tattva-sandesa, Rahasya-sandesUy Raha-- 
sya-sandesa-vivarana.Tattva-ratndvaliyTattva-ratndvali-samgraha^ 
Rahasya-ratndvaliyRahasya-ratndvali-hrdayayTattva-traya-culukay 
Rahasya-traya-culukuy Sdra-dlpUy Rahasya-traya-sdray Sdra-sdrUy 
A bhaya-praddna-sdrUy Tattva-sikhd-maniy Rahasya-sikhd-maniy 
Anjali-vaibhavay Pradhand-satakuy Upakdra-samgrahay Sara- 
samgrahay Virodha-parihdray Muni-vdhana-bhogUy Madhura-kavi- 
hrdayUy Paratna-pdda-sopdnay Para-mata-bhangay Hastigiri-mdhdt- 
mytty Dravidopanisat-sdray Dravidopanisat-tdtparydvali and Nigama- 
parimala. The last three are works summarizing the instructions 
of the Arvars. He was the author of twenty-four poems in the 
'I'amil language*. 

Yehkatanatha also wrote a small pamphlet called Vddi-traya- 
khandanay in which he tried to refute the views of Sankara, Yadava- 
prakasa, and Bhaskara. Most of the arguments are directed against 
Sankara, whereas the views of Yadavaprakasa and Bhaskara were 
hut slightly touched. lie also wrote two works on Mimamsa, called 
Mlmdmsd-pddukd and Sesvara-mimdmsd. In the last work Vch- 
katanatha tries to interpret the Mlmdmsd-sutra of Jaimini in a 
manner different from that of Sahara. His main intention was to 
interpret the Mimdmsd-siltra in such a manner that it might not be 
in conflict with the /irahma-sutray but might be regarded as a com¬ 
plementary accessory to the teachings of the Brahma-sutra. 'Bhus, 
in interpreting the first sutra of Jaimini, he says that the injunction 
of reading the Vedas is satisfied with the mere study of the Vedas. 
I he injunction docs not include an enquiry into the meaning of the 
texts and a study of the Munamsa, which comes out of the natural 
desire for knowing the meanings of the texts and their applications. 
1 he study of the Mimamsa may therefore be undertaken even after 
the final bath of tlie bruhma^cdrin. Thus, a man may, after finishing 
his obligatory studies as a brahma-edrin in the house of his teacher, 
still continue to live there for the study of Mimamsa, but the latter 
is no part of his obligatory duty. Again, in defining the nature of 
dharrnUy \ ehkatanatha says that dharma is that which contributes to 
our good and is also in accordance with the injunctions-^. Though 

I he list of these I ;imil works, which were not accessible to the nresent 
writer, has been collected from the introduction to the Mysore edition* of the 
Tattvu-mukta-kalupa. 

f •uhind-lakfanatva-vise^itam evdrthe sddhanatvam dharmadahsanam. fsvara- 
mlftidmsd, p. i8. 
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the word dharma may be otherwise used by some persons, yet its 
accepted meaning, as defined above, remains unaltered. The 
instructions of the Smrtis, Purdnas, Pancardtras, Brahma- 
sutras, etc., are to be regarded as dharma, as being based upon the 
Vedas, which are their source. The validity of the nature of dharma 
cannot be determined by a reference to any other pramdna than the 
scriptural texts. In all matters of doubt and dispute the Mtmdmsd- 
sutra should be interpreted in such a manner that it does not come 
in conflict with the views of Badarayana, who was the teacher of 
Jaimini. 

Vehkatanatha’s son was also a great writer on Vedanta. He was 
called Kumara Vedantacarya, Varadarya or Varadanatha or Varada 
Desikacarya or Varadaraja Suri or Varadanayaka Suri or Varada- 
guru. He wrote a Tattva-traya-culuka-samgraha, a work in Sanskrit 
prose, in which he summarizes the contents of the Tamil 
Tattva-traya-culiika of Vehkatanatha, describing the fundamental 
Srivaisnava doctrines regarding soul, matter and God^ His 
other works are Vyavaharaika-satyatva-khandana, Prapatti-kdrikd, 
Rahasya-traya-culuka, Carama-guru-nirnaya, Phala-bheda-khan- 
dana, Arddhana-samgraha, Adhikarana-cintdmani, Nydsa-tilaka- 
vydkhyd, Rahasya-traya-sdrdrtha-samgraha. '^Fhe last three works 
are commentaries on Veiikatanatha’s Adhikarana-sdravali, Nydsa- 
tilaka, and Rahasya-traya-sdra, Varadarya lived till the end of the 
fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Meghanadari lived probably in the twelfth and the early thir¬ 
teenth centuries. He was closely associated with his elder brother 
Rama Misra, a pupil of Ramanuja. He wrote a Naya-prakdsikd, a 
commentary on the Srl-bhdsya, Bhdva-prabodha, Mumuksu-pdya- 
samgraha, and Naya-dyti-mani, The last work is one of the most 
recondite works on the Visistd-dvaita school of thought, and its main 
contents have been noted in a separate section. He was the son 
of Atreyanatha and Adhvara-nayika. He had three brothers, 
Hastyadrinatha, Varadarat, and Rama Mi^ra. 

Ramanujadasa or Mahacarya wrote a Brahma-sutra-bhdsyopa- 
nydsa, a commentary on the Sri-bhdsya, He wrote also a Pdrdsarya, 
in which he tried to show that the commentaries of Sankara, 
Madhva and others were not in consonance with the Sutras of 


' It is also called cid-acid-esvara-tattva-nirupanc, or Tattva-traya. 
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Badarayana. Some account of this will be found in the fourth 
volume of the present work. He also wrote a Rdmdnuja-canta- 
culukuy Rahasya-traya-mimdmsd-bhdsyay and Canda-mdrutay a 
learned commentary on the ^ata-dusani of Vehkatanatha. Sudar- 
sanaguru wrote a commentary on his Veddnta-vijayay called 
Mangala-dipikd. He wrote a big treatise called Veddnta-vijayay 
which was divided into several more or less independent, though 
inter-related parts. The first part is Quriipasatti-vijayay in which 
the methods of approaching the teacher are discussed. The manu¬ 
script is fairly voluminous, containing 273 pages, and the modes of 
discussion arc on the basis of Upanisadic texts. The second partis 
called Brahma-vidyd-vijaya (a MS. containing 221 pages), in which 
he tries to prove, on the basis of Upanisadic texts, that Brahman 
means Narayana and no other deity. The third part, called Sad- 
vidya-vijayuy contains seven chapters and is philosophical and 
polemical in spirit. I have in a later section given an account of 
its principal contents, 'i'hc last part is called Vijayolldsa (a MS. of 
158 pages), in which he seeks to prove that the Upanisads refer to 
Narayana alone. I have not been able to trace the fourth part. 
Sudarsanaguru wrote a commentary on this Vedanta-vijaya, 
This Sudar^ana is different from Sudarsanacarya. He wrote also 
an Advaita-vidya-vijaydy a work in three chapters, based prin¬ 
cipally on Upanisadic texts. 'The three chapters are Prapanca- 
mithyatva-bhangUy Jivek:araikya-bhangay and Akhanddrthatva- 
bhanga. He also composed another work, called Upanhad-mangala- 
dipikdy which was not accessible to the present writer. He describes 
himself sometimes as a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa and sometimes 
as a pupil of his son Prajnanidhi. He lived probably in the fifteenth 
century. He was the disciple of Vadhula Srinivasa, who wrote the 
Tidikcl commentary on the Sruta-prakdhkd. 

Ranga Ramanuja Muni lived probably in the fifteenth century. 
He was the disciple of Vatsya Anantarya, Tatayarya, and Parakala 
Yati or Kumbha-kona Tatayarya. He wrote a commentary on the 
Sribhasyiiy called Milla-hlidva-prakdsikdy and one on the Nydya- 
siddhclnjanay called Nydya-siddhafijana-zydkhyd. He also wrote a 
Dramidopanisad-hhasyay Visaya-vakya-dlpikdy Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta- 
sdruy a commentary on the Chandogyo-panisady called Chamlogyo- 
panisad-prakasikdy and one on the Brhad-dranyako-panisat-prakd- 
sikd. He wrote an independent commentary on the Brahma-sutray 
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called iSdriraka-Sdstrartha-dtpikd. Aufrecht reports, in his Cata- 
logus Catalogorum, that he wrote also the following works (which, 
however, are not accessible to the present writer): Upanisad-vdkya- 
vivarana^ Upanisat-prakdsikd^ Upanisad-bhdsyay Dravidopanisat- 
sdra-ratndvali-vydkhydy Kathavally-upanisat-prakdsikd, Kaiisita- 
kopanisaUprakdukdy Taittiriyopanisat-prakdnkd, Prapiopanisat- 
prakdsikdy Mdndukyopanisat-prakdsikd, Mundakopanisat-prakdHkd^ 
^vetdsvataropanisat-prakdsikdy^ruta-bhdva-prakdsikdyGuru-bhdva- 
prakdsikd^, 

Rahga Ramanuja’s teacher, Parakala Yati, otherwise called 
Kumbha-kona Tatayarya, wrote the following works: Dravida- 
sruti-tattvdrtha-prakdsikdy Tiruppaldndii-vydkhyanay Tiruppalavai- 
vydkhydnUy Kanninnun-sirattdmbu-vydkhydnay Adhikdra-samgraha'- 
vydkhyd. He wrote also a Vijaytndra-pardjaya in refutation of the 
Para-tattva-prakdsikd of Vijayindra. 

Srinivasadasa, of the lineage of Madhava, son of Devarajacarya 
and a pupil of Vehkatanatha, wrote a Nydya-sdrUy a commentary 
on the Nydya-parisuddhiy and also a commentary called ^ata~ 
dusani-vydkhyd-sahasra-kirani. It is possible that the Srinivasadasa 
who wrote the Visistd-dvaita-siddhantay Kaivaly-sata-dusaniy 
Durupadesa-dhikkdray Nydsa-vidyd-vijayUy Mukti-sabda-vicaray 
Siddhy-updya-sudarsanay Sdra-niskarsa-tippani and Vddddri-kulisa 
is the same as the author of the Nydya-sdra. He lived late in the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century. This Srinivasa must be 
distinguished from Srisaila Srinivasa, whose works have been 
treated in a separate section. Srisaila Srinivasa also lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

We have another Srinivasa, who wrote an Adhikarana-sarartha- 
dipikd. On some interpretations of the colophon he may probably be 
styled as Vadhula Srinivasa, in which case he would be the teacher 
of Mahacarya*'^. 

There is another Srinivasa, who was the pupil of Mahacarya, alias 
Ramanujadasa, and son of Govindarya. He wrote a commentary on 
the Sruta-prakdnkd and also the Y atlndra-mata-dlpikdy or Yati- 
pati-mata-dipikd. The author says that in writing this elementary 
treatise on the fundamental principle and doctrines of Srivais- 

^ See Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, pp. 488-9. 

^ On the other interpretation the adjective Vadhula-kula-tilaka applies to his 
teacher Samara-pungavdedrya. This Srinivasa was known also as Mah^^carya 
Srinivasa. 
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navism he collected his matemls from a large number of ancient 

trcstiscs.^ 

The book Yatindra-rnata-dipikd contains ten chapters. The first 
chapter enumerates the different categories, gives the definition of 
perception and shows how other sources of knowledge, such as 
memory, recognition, and non-perception, can all he included 
within this definition. It then gives a refutation of the various 
theories and establishes the theory of saUkhydii. It denies the claim 
of verbal cognition to be regarded as a case of perceptiOii, refutes 
the definition of indeterminate cognition, and does not admit the 
possibility of any inference regarding God. 

In the second chapter the writer defines “inference/* classifies 
it and enumerates the rules regarding the validity of it and also gives 
a list of fallacies that may arise out of the violation of these rules. 
He includes analogy {upamiti) and proof by implication {arthdpatti) 
in the definition of inference and names the different modes of 
controversy. 

In the third chapter we get the definition of “verbal testimony.** 
'The authority of the scriptures is established, and an attempt has 
been made to show that all words convey the sense of Narayana the 
Lord. 

'The fourth chapter is longer than all the others. The author here 
refutes the categories of the Nydya school of thought such as the 
universals, the relation of inherence, the causality of the atoms, and 
gives his own view about the genesis of the different categories, the 
mind-stuff, the body, the senses, the five primordial elements of 
earth, air, heat, water, sky, and so on. 

'I'he fiftli chapter gives an account of time and establishes its all- 
pervasive and eternal nature. The sixth chapter enumerates the 
eternal, transcendental attributes of pure sattva^ which belongs both 
to Uvara and jh a. 

The seventh cliapter is more philosophical. It contains a de- 

m Druviila-bhii^ya Nydya-tattva -Siddhi-traya — »^ri~bhdsya- Dipa- 
sdKi \' edurthasam^ralui Hhlsya-vivarana- Sarngita-mdld — Sad-artha-sam- 
hsepa, l^rutd-prdkdsibd Tattru-rdtndkara -Prajnd-paritrdna -Prameyasamgra- 
hd i\ydvd-kulisd iVydyd-sudd, sana — AJana-yathutniya-nirnaya — Nydya-sdra — 
Tattvd-dlpiifid Tditvd-mrnayi — Sarvartha-siddhi — Nyaya-parisuddhi — Nyd~ 
yd-suldhdfijdnd - Pdramdtd-hlu nga - Tattva-traya-culuka Tattva-traya-niru- 
patid 'I'dttx'd-trdyd-pracandd-. ndruta Veddntn-vijaya- -Pdrasdryyn-vijayd^di- 
pur%'di uryd-prdhandhd-misdrena jiidtarydrthdn samgrhya hnlabodhdrtham Yat'm- 
drd-nuitd-dipikd'khyd-sdrirdka-pdrihhdfdydm te pratipdditdh. Yatlndra-mata- 
dipikil, p. loi. 
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tailed discussion as to how knowledge may be both an attribute and 
a substance, so that it may be a quality of the self and also con¬ 
stitute its essence. Attempts are here made to show that all mental 
states, including that of feeling, can be reduced to that of know¬ 
ledge. Devotion and the attitude of self-surrender are discussed 
and the three courses, knowledge, action, and devotion, are 
elaborated. The writer also brings out the futility of the means of 
salvation prescribed by other systems of thought. 

In the eighth chapter the author enumerates the attributes com¬ 
mon to both jiva and isvarUy and deals at great length with the true 
nature of the individual self, refuting the theory of the Buddhists 
on this point. He gives also a description of the devotees and their 
twofold classification, and enumerates the attributes of the 
emancipated jivas. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the definition of God, and 
establishes Him as the instrumental, material and the accessory 
cause of the world. It refutes the theory of tndyd of the monists 
{advaitins) and gives an account of the fivefold aspects of God such 
as vibhavaSy avatdras, etc. The tenth chapter enumerates and de¬ 
fines ten categories other than substance, such as the sattva^ rajas^ 
tamaSy sabduy sparsUy and the relation of contact, etc. 

'Fhere was another Srinivasadasa, of the Andan lineage, who 
was author of a h atva-tattva-paritrdna. He tried to prove that the 
word Narayana is not an ordinary compound word, but a special 
word which stands by itself indicative of the name of the highest 
God. There was yet another Srinivasa, called Srinivasa Raghava- 
dasa and Canda-maruta, who wrote a Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta- 
satngraha. 

This Srinivasa again must be distinguished from another 
Srinivasa of the lineage of Sathamarsana, who wrote at least one 
work known .to the present writer, Ananda-tdratamya-khandana. 
In this small treatise he tries to refute, by a reference to scrip¬ 
tural passages, the view that there are differences in the state of 
salvation. 

A few other Srinivasas and their works are also known to the 
present writer, and it is possible that they flourished in the fifteenth 
or the sixteenth century. These are Srivatsaiika Mi^ra, who wrote 
a small work called Sri-bhdsya-sdrdrtha-samgraha\ Srinivasa 
Tatarya, who wrote Laghu-bhava-prakasikd: Srisaila Yogendra, 
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who wrote a work called Tydga-sabddrtha-tippani; Srisaila Ragha- 
varya, grandson of Venkatanatha, who wrote a Veddnta-kaustubha; 
Srisailadasa, son of Rahgadasa, who wrote Siddhdnta-samgraha; 
Sundararajadesika, author of Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-vydkhyd (an 
elementary commentary). These minor writers flourished probably 
in the sixteenth, seventecth and eighteenth centuries. 

Srinivasa-diksita, son of Srisaila Srinivasa Tatayarya, grandson 
of Annayarya, and a pupil of Acarya-diksita, wrote a work called 
Virodha-varuthim-pramdthinL This must be distinguished from the 
Virodha-varuthini’pramdthini of Rahgacarya dealt with in a dilferent 
section. Srinivasa-sudhi also wrote Brahma-jndna-nirdsay which 
records the controversy which the author had with IVyambaka 
Pandita, a follower of Sankara. It generally follows a line of argu¬ 
ment adapted in the Sata-diisam in refuting the monistic Vedanta 
of Sankara. It is difficult to say whether the works Naya-mani- 
kalikdy Laksmandrya-siddhdnia-samgrahay and Hari-guna-manimdld 
should be attributed to this author or to the Srinivasa who wrote 
the Virodha-nirodha. 

Sudarsana Suri, who lived in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, of the lineage of Harita, son of Vagvijaya and pupil of 
Vatsya Varada, has been already mentioned. He wrote a treatise on 
the commentary of Ramanuja from whose works all succeeding 
writers drew their inspiration. The title of his commentary is 
^ruta-prakdsikdy which incorporates, often word for word, what he 
heard from his teacher Vatsya Varada ^ He also wrote a Sandhyd- 
vandana-bhdsyay Vedanta-samgraha-tdtparya-dipikdy a commentary 
on the Veddrtha-satngraha of Ramanuja, and another work, called 
^ruta-pradipikd. He was often called Vedavyasa Bhattarya. This 
Sudarsana must be distinguished from Sudarsanaguru who wrote 
a commentary on the Veddnta-vijaya of Mahacarya. Sathakopa 
muni, who was a pupil of Sathari Suri and often known as Satha¬ 
kopa Yati, lived probably towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote the following works: Brahma-laksana-vdkydrtha- 
samgrahay Brahma-sabdartha-viedray Vdkydrtha-samgrahay Brahma- 
sutrdrtha-samgrahay Brahma-laksana-vdkydrthay Divya-prabandha 
and Bhava-prakasikd-dusanoddhdra, The last work is an attempt at 

' ^uruhhyo* rthah srutah sahdais tat-prayuktais ca yojitah 

saukarydya bubhutsundrn samkalayya prakdsyate. 

Introductory verses to the 3 ruta-prakdsika. 
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refutation of the criticism of the Bhava-prakasikd^ a commentary 
on Sruta-prakdsikdy by Varada Visnu Suri. 

Ahobila Rahganatha Yati, who flourished at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, wrote a Nydsa-vivrti^ in which he deals with 
the topics of nydsa as expounded in Vehkatanatha’s Nydsa-tilaka, 
Adivaraha Vedantacarya wrote a Nydya-ratndvali, Krsnatatacarya, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century and belonged to the Srisaila 
lineage, wrote a commentary on the Nyaya-parisuddhi, called 
Nyaya-parisuddhi-vydkhyd and some small treatises called Diirdrtha- 
durikarana^ Brahma-sabddrtha-vicdra and Natva-candrikd. Krsna- 
pada-lokaguru, probably of the same century, wrote a Rahasya- 
traya~mtmdmsd‘bhdsya^ Divya-prabandha-vydkhya^ Catuh-sloki- 
vydkhyd, and a number of Tamil works. Campakesa, of the fifteenth 
century, wrote a Guru-tattva-prakdsikd, and a Vedanta-kantako- 
ddhara. In the last work he tried to refute the criticisms of the 
Sri-bhasya^. He was a pupil of Venkatanatha. Another Tatacarya, 
who was grandfather of Venkatadhvari, the author of the Visva- 
girnddarsa, wrote a Tdtdcdrya-dina-caryd. He was the maternal 
uncle of Appaya-diksita. Again, Desikacarya, who wrote the 
Prayoga-ratna-mdld as a commentary on the Srl-bhdsya^ also wrote 
a book on the commentary on Venkatanatha*s Panyikd on the 
Taittiriyopanisat^ which was called the '' Asti-brahmeti-sruty-artha- 
vicdra^ Doddayacarya, who lived probably in the fifteenth century, 
wrote a Parikara-vijaya, often referred to in Mahacarya’s works, 
and a life of Venkatanatha, called Vedanta-desika-vaibhava- 
prakdsikd. Narayana muni wrote a Bhdva-pradlpika, Gitdrtha- 
samgraha, Gitd-sdra-raksd^ Gitd-samgraha-vibhdga, Rahasya-traya- 
jivdtu. He was the son of Srisaila Tatayarya, grandson of Anantarya 
and pupil of Ramanujacarya, probably Mahacarya. He lived per¬ 
haps late in the fifteenth century. Nrsimharaja, who wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Sata-diisanty called Sdta-diisam-vydkhydy was 
probably the same person who wrote an Ananda-dayini on the 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Nrsimhasuri, a much later writer, wrote a 
^arira^bhdvddhikarana-vicdra and Tat-kratu-nydya-viedra, Para- 

' ^^uddhasattvalaksan^rya wrote a work called Guru-bhdva-prakdsika as a 
commentary on the ^ruta-prakdsikd, which he based upon the Guru-tattva- 
prakdsikdof Campakesa. He was the disciple of J^uddhasattvaeSrya, son of Saumya 
Jamatr muni. In his commentary he constantly refers to the Tiilikd commentary 
of Vadhula Srinivasa. He lived probably in the sixteenth century, and may have 
been a contemporary of Mahacarya. 
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vastu Vedantacarya, son of Adivarahacarya, composed a Vedanta- 
kaustubha. Purusottama wrote a commentary on the Sri-bhdsya 
called Subodhinty and Bhagavat Senapati Misra wrote a Sdriraka- 
nydya-kald. 

Pcla Puradesika wrote a work called Tattva-bhdskara. It is 
divided into two parts, in the first of which he tries to ascertain the 
meaning of mdyd and elucidates the nature of Clod on the basis of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit texts. The second part is of a ritualistic 
nature. Rangaraja, who lived probably in the sixteenth century, 
was the author of Advaita-vahiskdra. Ranganathacarya wrote an 
Asiddasa-bheda-viedra, Purusdrtha-ratndkaray Vivdddrtha-sam- 
grahuy Kdryddhikarana-veda and Kdryddhikarana-tattva, 'ITe con¬ 
tents of the last two works have been dealt with in a different 
section. He lived perhaps in the sixteenth century, and was a pupil 
of Saumya Jamatr muni. A Ramanuja called Vedanta Ramanuja 
wrote a Dwya-suri-prahhdva-dipikd and a Sarva-darsana-mornani, 
Ramanujadasabhiksu wrote Sauri-rdja-carandravinda-sarand-gati- 
sdray and Rama Subrahmanyasastri Visnu-tattva-rahasya. These 
two writers flourished probably in the seventeenth or late in the 
sixteenth century. 

Atreya Varada wrote a Rahasya-traya-sdra-vydkhydy a com¬ 
mentary on Veiikatanatha’s Rahasya-traya-sdra. Varadadasa wrote 
Nydsa-vidyd-bhusana and Vadi Kesari Misra the following; 
Adhydtma-cintdy Tattva-dlpa-sanigraha-kdrikd, Tattva-dipa and 
Rahasya-traya-kdrikd. 'These small works are of little value. Only 
the Tattva-dlpa contains some philosophical materials inspired by 
the ^rnta-prakdsikd of Sudarsana. Yira-raghava-dasa, son of 
Vadluila Narasimha and pupil of Vadhfila Varadaguru, produced 
a commentary on the ^ri-bhdsyay called Tatparya-dipikd, and one 
on X'atsya Varada’s Tattva-sdray called Ratna-sdrinu Venkata 
Siidhi wrote a voluminous work in four chapters, called Siddhdnta- 
ratmvvaliy in which he tried to prove that Narayana and not Siva is 
the supreme Lord and the cause of the world, and dealt with many 
sectarian doctrines which are of no philosophical value. He was 
the pupil of V’^enkatanatha and son of Tatacarya of Sathamarsana 
lineage. Some notice of the work will be taken in the section on 
Pancardtra. Venkatadasa, called also Vucci Veiikatacarya, the 
third son of Annayarya, of Sathamarsana lineage, composed a work 
called Veddntakdrikdvali. Venkatadhvarl WTote a work called Yati- 
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prativandana-khandana, Ayyanna wrote Vydsa-tdtparya-nirnaya 
and Annavayyangacarya, Trmsa-prasno-ttaray Kesara-bhusana and 
Sri-tattva-darpana, Gopalatata wrote Satakoti-dusam-parihdra, 
Govindacarya Pramdna-sdra and Jagannatha Yati Brahma-sutra- 
dlpikd. Devanathawrote Tattva-nirnayay\y)[i2iTm2k\ir^i2iRdmdnuja- 
nava-ratna-mdlikdy Nllameghatatacarya Nydsa-vidydrtha-vicdra, 
Rangacarya Srivatsa-siddhanta-sdra^ Raghunathacarya Bala- 
sarasvati and Sangati-sdra. Raghavacarya wrote Rahasya-traya- 
sdra-samgrahay Ramanatha Yogi Sadd-cdra-hodha, Ramanuja 
Gdyatri-sata-dusanl and Tirumalacarya of Bharadvaja lineage 
Nattvopapatti-bhanga. 

Annayarya, brother of Srisaila Srinivasa, wrote Saptati-ratna- 
mdlikd, Vyavahdrikatva-khandana-sdra, Mithyatva-khandana, Ac- 
drya-vimsati, Ananda-tdratamya-khandana. Appaya-diksita of the 
sixteenth century commented on the Brahma-sutra in accordance 
with the views of Ramanuja, in a work called Naya-mukha-mdlikd, 
Anantarya of the nineteenth century wrote a number of works of 
which the following have been published: Nattva-tattva- 
vibhiisanay ^atakofi-khandanay Nydya-bhdskarUy Acdra-locana (a 
refutation of widow-remarriage), Sdstrdrambha-samarthanay Sam- 
asa-vaday Visayata-vadUy Brahma-sakti-vadUy Sdstraikya-vdduy 
Moksa-karanata-vaday Nirvisesa-pramdna-vyuddsay Samvin-ndn- 
dtva-sarnarthanay Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdday Brahma-laksana-vaduy 
iksaty-adhikarana-viedray Pratijnd-vaday Akdsadhikarana-viedray 
^ribhdsya-bhdvdnkuray Laghu-sdmdnddhikaranya-vaday Guru-sdm- 
(Inadhikaranya-vaday ^drira-vadUy Siddhanta-siddhdnjanay Vidhi- 
sudhdkarUy Sudarsana-sura-drutnay Bheda-vaday Tat-kratu-nydya- 
viedruy Drsyatvd-numdna-nirdsa. These treatises are mostly short 
papers, though a few are more elaborate. The Nydya-bhdskara is a 
refutation of the Gauda-brahmdnandi commentary on the Advaita- 
siddhiy in refutation of the Nydydmrta-tarangmi. It consists of 
twelve topics, and the refutations are mostly of a scholastic nature 
following the style of the new school of logic in Bengal which found 
fault with the definitions of their opponents. Some of the most im¬ 
portant works of this writer have been referred to in the relevant 
places of this work. 
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The Influence of the Arvars on the 
followers of Ramanuja. 

We have already referred to the Divya-prabandhaSy written by 
the Arvars in Tamil, which exerted a profound influence on all 
teachers of the Srivaisnava school^. Kuresa (Tirukkurukaippiran 
Pillai) wrote a commentary of 6000 verses on a selection of Namm’- 
arvar*s one thousand verses called the Sahasra-giti. Parasara 
Bhattarya wrote a commentary of 9000 verses. Under the direc¬ 
tions of Kalijit (Lokacarya) Abhaya-prada-raja wrote a commentary 
of 24,000 verses. Krsnapada, pupil of Kalijit, wrote another com¬ 
mentary of 3600 verses. Saumya Jamatr muni wrote 12,000 verses 
interpreting the views of Namm’-arvar. The eommentaries of 
Abhaya-prada-raja on the Divya-prabandhas helped the later 
teachers to understand the esoteric doctrine of the later works. The 
commentaries on the Divya-prabandhas written by Saumyajamatr 
muni, the younger brother of Pillai Lokacarya, had already become 
rare in the time of Abhirama Varacarya, the translator of the 
IJpadesa-ratna-mdld and the grandson of Saumya Jamatr muni. 

It is thus seen that Parasara Bhattarya, the successor of Rama¬ 
nuja in the pontifical chair, and his successor Vedanti Madhava, 
called also Nanjiyar, and his successor Namburi Varadaraja, called 
also Kalijit or Lokacarya I, and his successor Pillai I.okacarya, all 
wrote works dealing not so much with the interpretation of Rama¬ 
nuja’s philosophy, as with the interpretation of devotion as dealt 
with in the Sahasra-giti and the Divya-prabandhas, Their writings 
are mostly in Tamil, only a few have been translated into Sanskrit, 

' These Divya-prahandluis are four thousand in number. Thus Poygaiy-ajrvar 
wrote Miidal~tiru~vantddi of loo stanzas; Bhutatt’-arvar, Irandam-tiru-vantadi of 
100 stanzas; PCy-arvar, Muurdm-tiru-vantudi of loo stanzas; Tiru-mafi^ai Piran, 
Ndn-mukam Tiru-vanUidi and Tirn-chandn-vruttam of 96 and 120 stanzas 
respectively; Madhura-kaviy-a.rvar wrote Kanninun-Uruttdmhu of ii stanzas; 
Namm’-a.tvar wrote Tiru-vruttam of 100 stanzas, Tiru-vdhriyam, Periya- 
tiru-vantddi of 87 stanzas and Tim-rdy-mon of 1102 verses; Kula-sekhara Peru- 
mal wrote Perumdl-tirumoU of 105 stanzas, Periy-drvdr-tiruppaldndu and Periy- 
drvdr-tirumori of 12 and 461 stanzas, Andal, Tiruppdvai and Ndcchiydr-tirumoli 
of 30 and 143 stanzas; Tondar-adi-podiy-a.rvar, Tiru-pafliy-eruchi and Tiru’- 
mdlai of 10 and 45 stanzas respectively; Tiru-pan-arvar, Amalanddi-pirdn of 
10 stanzas; Tiru-mahgaiy-arvar wrote Periya-tirumoli of 1084 verses, Tiru- 
kkurunddndakam of 20 stanzas, Tirunedunddndakam of 30 stanzas, Tiruvelukur- 
tirukkai of i stanza, Siriya-tirumadal of 77 stanzas and Periya-tirumadal of 148 
stanzas, thus making a total of 4000 verses in all. They are referred to in the 
Upadesd-ratna-mdld of Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) and in its introduction by 
M. T. Narasimhiengar. 
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and in the present work notice is taken only of the Sanskrit works of 
these writers (mostly in the manuscript form) which have been 
available to the present writer. Both Pillai Lokacarya and Saumya 
Jamatr muni, called also Vadikesari, were sons of Krsnapada, but 
this Saumya Jamatr muni must be distinguished from a later 
Saumyajamatr muni, called also Yatlndrapravanacarya, who was a 
much more distinguished man. Parasara Bhattarya was probably 
born before a.d. 1078 and he died in a.d. 1165. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vedanti Madhava or Nanjiyar, who was succeeded by 
Namburi Varadaraja or Lokacarya I. He was succeeded by Pillai 
Lokacarya, a contemporary of Vehkatanatha, and Sruta-praka^ika- 
carya or Sudarsana Suri. It was in his time that the Mahomedans 
attacked Srirahgam. as has already been mentioned in connection 
with our account of Vehkatanatha. The Mahomedans were ex¬ 
pelled from Srirahgam by Goppanarya, and the image of Rahga- 
natha was re-installed in a.d. 1293. It was at this time that the 
famous Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) was born. The senior Saumya 
Jamatr muni, younger brother of Pillai Lokacarya, called also 
Vadikesari, wrote some commentaries on the Divya-prabahdhas^ a 
work called Dipa-prakdsa^ and Piyaruli-ceyalare-rahasya. He is 
referred to by the junior Saumya Jamatr muni, called also Vara- 
vara muni, in his Upadesa-ratna-maldy Tattva-traya-bhdsya and 
Srtvacana'-bhtlmna-vydkhyd, We cannot be sure whether the 
Adhydtma'-cintdmaniy in which Vadhula Srinivasa is adored as his 
teacher, was written by Saumya Jamatr muni. Mahacarya also de¬ 
scribed himself as a pupil of Vadhula Srinivasa, and, if the senior 
Saumya Jamatr and Mahacarya were pupils of the same teacher, 
Mahacarya must have lived in the fourteenth century. If, however, 
the junior Saumya Jamatr wrote the Adhydtma-cintdmani, Maha¬ 
carya will have to be placed at a later date. 

The present writer has been able to trace only three books in 
Sanskrit by Pillai Lokacarya: Tattva-traya^ Tattva-sekhara^ and 
Srlvacana-bhiisana^, The Tattva-traya is a very useful compendium 
of the Srivaisnava school of thought, in which the nature of the in¬ 
animate (acit)y the souls, God and their mutual relations are dealt 

' Some of his other works are Mumukfu-ppadi, Prameya-sekhara, Nava- 
ratna-mdldy Tani-pranava^ Prapanna-paritrdnay Yadrcchtka-ppadt, Dvayam^ 
Artha-pancaka^ Sdra-sarngrahay Paranda-padi^ Samsdra-sdmrdjyamj Sriyah-pati- 
ppadi, Caramaniy Arcir-adiy Nava-vidha-sambandha. Vide footnote in Tattva- 
sekharay p. 70. 
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with. There is an excellent commentary by Varavara muni. The 
Tattva-sekhara is a work in four chapters. The first chapter quotes 
scriptural evidences in support of the view that Narayana is the 
highest God and the ultimate cause; in the second chapter he de¬ 
scribes the nature of self by reference to scriptural testimony. The 
same description of the nature of self is continued in the third 
chapter. In the fourth chapter he deals with the ultimate goal of 
all souls, self-surrender to God. He says that the ultimate summum 
bonum (purusdrtha) consists in the servitude {kainkarya) to God 
roused by love of Him (prtti-kdrita)^ due to the knowledge of one^s 
own nature and the nature of God in all His divine beauty, majesty, 
power and supreme excellence. Not all servitude is undesirable. 
We know in our ordinary experience that servitude through love is 
always pleasurable. In the ordinary idea of emancipation, a man 
emphasizes his own self and his own end. This is therefore inferior 
to the summum bonum in which he forgets his own self and regards 
the servitude of God as his ultimate end. Lokacarya then refutes 
the various other conceptions of the ultimate goal in other schools 
of philosophy. He also refutes the conception of the summum 
bonum as the realization of one’s own nature with a sense of supreme 
subordination {para-tantratvena svd-nubhava-mdtram na puru- 
sdrthah). 'I his is also technically called kaivalya in the Srivaisnava 
system. Our ultimate end is not cessation of pain, but enjoyment of 
bliss. Positive bliss is our final aim. It is held that in the emanci¬ 
pation as described above the individual realizes himself in close 
association with God and enjoys supreme bliss thereby; but he can 
never be equal to Him. Bondage {bandha) is true and the removal of 
bondage is also true. Prapatti, or self-surrender to God, is regarded 
as a means to cessation of bondage. This prapatti may be direct 
(a-vyavahita) and indirect {vyavahita). In the first case the self¬ 
surrender is complete and absolute and done once for alH. The in- 

^ Prapatti is defined as follows: 

bhagavad-djndtivartana-nivrtti-bhagavad-anukulya’Sarva-saktitveUnusandhdna- 
prabhrti-sahitah yacnd-garbho vijrrrtbha-rupa-jndna-visefah; tatra jneydkdra 
Isvarasya nirapek^a-sddhanatvamjndndkaro vyavasdyd-tmakatvam ; etac ca idstrd^ 
rthatvdt sakrt kartavyam. Tattva-sekhara^ p. 64. 

Just as the bankarites hold that, once the knowledge regarding the unity of 
the individual with Brahman dawns through the realization of the meaning of 
such texts, there remains nothing to be done. So here also the complete self- 
surrender to God is the dawning of the nature of one’s relation to God, and, when 
this is once accomplished, there is nothing else to be done. The rest remains with 
God in His adoption of the devotee as His own. 
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direct prapatti is the continual meditation on God through love of 
Him, along with the performance of the obligatory duties and the 
non-commission of prohibited actions. This is decidedly the lower 
stage; the more deserving ones naturally follow the first method. 

The main contents of Pillai Lokacarya’s Sri-vacana-bhusana 
follow in a separate section in connection with the account of the 
commentary on it and sub-commentary by Saumya Jamatr muni 
(junior) and Raghuttama. The Srivacana-bhusana consists of 484 
small sentences longer than the Siltra-phrases, but often shorter than 
ordinary philosophical sentences. Lokacarya followed this style in 
his other works also, such as his Tattva-traya and Tattva-sekhara. 

Ramya-jamatr muni or Saumya Jamatr muni, called also 
Manavalama muni or Periya-jiyar, was the son of Tikalakkidandan- 
tirunavIrudaiyapiran-Tatar-annar, a disciple of Pillai Lokacarya 
and grandson of Kollikavaladasar, who was also a disciple of Pillai 
Lokacarya. He was born in the Tinnevelly district in a.d. 1370 and 
lived for seventy-three years, that is till a.d. 1443. He first obtained 
training from J 5 risailesa, called also Tiru-majrai Arvar, in Tiru- 
vay-mori. One of the first works of his early youth was a poem called 
Yati-rdja-vimsati, in honour of Ramanuja, which is incorporated 
and published in Varavara muni’s Dina-caryd. On account of his 
deep devotion for Ramanuja he was also known as Yatindra- 
pravana, and wrote a commentary on a short life of Ramanuja 
called Prapanna-sdvitri or Ramanuja-nurandddi of Tiruvaranffatt- 
amudandr. After completing his studies under Srisaile^a he re¬ 
mained at Sriraiigam and studied the commentaries on the Dnya- 
prabandhaSy the ^rtvacana-bhiisana and other Drdvida Veddnta 
works. In his study of the Divya-prabandhas and the Cntd-bhdsya 
he was helped by his father Tatar-annar. He also studied with 
Kidambi-'rirumalai-Nayinar, called also Krsnadesika, the Srt- 
bhdsya and Sruta-prakdsikd. He also studied the Acdrya-hrdaya 
with Annayacarya, called also Devarajaguru, of Yadavadri. He re¬ 
nounced the world, became a sannydsviy and attached himself to the 
Pallava-matha at Srirangam, where he built a vydkhydna-tnandapay 
in which he used to deliver his religious lectures. He was very pro¬ 
ficient in the Dravida Veddnta, produced many works in the rnant- 
pravdla style (mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil), and had hundreds of 
followers. He had a son, called Ramanujarya, and a grandson, 
called Visnucitta. Of his pupils eight were very famous; Bhatta- 
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natha, Srinivasa-yati, Devarajaguru, VadhQla Varada Narayana- 
guru, Prativadibhayahkara, Ramanujaguru, Sutakhya, and Sri- 
vanacala Yogindra. These eight disciples were great teachers of 
Vedanta^. He taught the Bhdsya to Rahgaraja. There were many 
ruling chiefs in South India who were his disciples. Among his 
works the following are noteworthy, Yati-rdja-vimsatiy Gitd~ 
tdlparya-dlpUy a Sanskrit commentary on the GitUy Sri-bhdsyd- 
rathcy Taittiriyo-panisad-bhdsyay Para-tattva-nirnaya, He wrote 
also commentaries on the Rahasya-trayUy Tattva-traya and §ri- 
vacana-bhusana of Pillai Lokacarya and the Acdrya-hrdaya of the 
senior Saumya Jamatr muni, called also Vadikesari, brother of 
Pillai Lokacarya; commentaries (jn Priydlvar-tiru-moriy Jndna-sdra 
and Prameya-sdra of Devaraja, and the Sapta-gdthd of Vijramsolai- 
ppillai; glosses on the authorities quoted in the Tattva^trayay 
Srlvacana-bhusanay and commentaries on the Divya-prabandha 
called the ldu\ many Tamil verses, such as Tiruvaymori-nurundadiy 
Artti-praba 7 idhay Tiruvaradhana-kramay and many Sanskrit 
verses. He occupied a position like that of Ramanuja, and his 
images arc worshipped in most Vaisnava temples in South India. 
Many works were written about him, e.g. Varavara-muni-dina- 
carydy Varavara-muni-satakay Varavara-muni-kdvyay Varavara- 
muni’CampUy Yatindra-pravana-prabhdvay Yatlndra-pravana-bhadra- 
campUy etc. His Upadesa-ratna-mdld is recited by Srivaisnavas after 
the recital of the Divya-prabandha, In his Upadesa-ratna-mala he 
gives an account of the early Ansars and the Aragiyas. It was trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit verse by his grandson Abhirama-varacarya, 
whose Astadasa-bheda-nirnaya has already been noted in the present 
work. He also wrote another book called Naksatra-mdlikd in praise 
of Sathakopa^. 

Though Mr Narasinihiengar says that a commentary on the 
§rivacana-bhusana was written by Saumya Jamatr muni (junior) in 
the manipravdla style, yet the manuscript of the commentary, with a 
sub-commentary on it by Raghuttama, which was available to the 
present writer, was a stupendous volume of about 750 pages, all 
written in Sanskrit. The main contents of this work will appear in 
a separate section. 

^ See Prapanndmrta^ Ch. 122. 

^ The present writer is indebted for some of his information regarding the 
works of Saumya Jamatr muni to M. T. Narasimhiengar’s Introduction to the 
English translation of the Upadesa-ratna-mdld. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE philosophy OF YAMUNAcARYA 

Though in later days Bodhayana is regarded as the founder of the 
Vaisnava systems, yet, as his commentary on the Brahma-sutras is 
not now available, we may look upon Yamuna as being the earliest 
of the latter-day Vaisnava philosophers. We hear that many other 
people, such as Tanka, Dramida and Bharuchi, wrote in accordance 
with the teachings contained in the commentary of Bodhayana, en¬ 
deavouring to refute the views of other systems of thought. 
Dramida wrote a Bhdsya which was elaborated by Srivatsahka 
Misra and is frequently referred to by Yamuna. The sage Vakula- 
bharana, called Sathakopacarya, also wrote an elaborate treatise in 
the Tamil language on the bhakti creed, but this also is hardly 
available now. Thus the history of modern Vaisnavism should, for 
all practical purposes, begin with Yamunacarya, who flourished 
during the latter part of the tenth and the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. Yamunacarya was said to be the preceptor of 
Mahapurna from whom the great Ramanuja had his initiation. 
So far as I am aware, Yamuna wrote four books, namely, Siddhi- 
irayuj Agama-prdmdnya^ Purusa-ninnaya^ and Kdsmirdgama. Of 
these only the first two have been printed. 

Yamuna’s doctrine of Soul contrasted with 
those of others. 

We have seen that from the Carvakas to the Vedantists there had 
been many schools of philosophy and each of them had its own 
theory of soul. We made but a scanty reference to Carvakism in the 
first volume, and we have generally omitted the discussions against 
Carvakism in which other systems usually indulged. The most im¬ 
portant of the doctrines held by the Carvakas is that there is no self 
other than the body; some of them, however, regarded the senses 
as the self, and others as Manas. They held that there were only 
four elements and that out of them life and consciousness sprang 
forth. Our notion of self also referred to the body, and there was 
no separate soul, apart from the body. The Carvaka literature 
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has, however, vanished from India, and we can know only from 
references in other works that their original writings were also in 
the form of sutras^. 

Yamuna’s philosophy was directly opposed to the doctrine of 
the Carvakas. It is best therefore that we should deal here with 
Yamuna’s theory of soul in connection with the pretensions of the 
Carvakas. Yamuna takes his stand on the notion of self-conscious¬ 
ness. He says that our preception “ I know” distinctly points to the 
self as the subject, as distinguished from the perception of the body 
as ‘‘this is my body,” which is closely akin to other objective per¬ 
ceptions such as ‘‘this is a jug,” “this is a piece of cloth.” When I 
restrain my senses from external objects and concentrate myself on 
myself, I have still the notion of my self as “I,” which arises in me 
without the least association of my hands or feet or any other parts 
of the body. The body as a whole cannot be said to be indicated by 
my perception, when none of the parts of the body shine forth in it. 
Even when I say “I am fat,” “I am lean,” the notion of “I” does 
not refer to the external fat or lean body, but to some mysterious 
entity within me with which the body is wrongly associated. We 
should not forget that we also say “this is my body” as we should 
say “this is my house,” where the body is spoken of as being dif¬ 
ferent from the self as any external object. But it may be objected 
that we also say “my self” {mamdttnd)\ but this is only a linguistic 
usage which expresses that difference, whereas the entity perceived 
is just the same and identical. The confusion which is felt in the 
fact that the notion of “ I ” refers to the body is due to this, that the 
self has no perceivable shape or form as have ordinary external ob¬ 
jects (such as jug, cloth, etc.), by virtue of which they are dis¬ 
tinguished from one another. Those who are not sufficiently dis¬ 
criminating cannot rest content with the formless self, and conse¬ 
quently confuse the soul with the body, more particularly because 
they find that corresponding to any and every desire of the soul 
there is a corresponding change of the body. They think that, since, 
corresponding to any mental change, such as new feeling, thought, 
or desire, there is a corresponding physical or physiological change 
of the body, there is no other soul different from the body. But, if 

' The first sutra of Brhaspati is atha tattvam %yakhydsydmah\ the second is 
prithiry-ap-tejo-vdyur iti tattvdni and the third is tebhyai caitanyaifi kinvadi- 
bhyo fnaJa-saktivat, 
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we try to find out by a deeper self-introspection what we mean by 
“ I,*’ we find that it is an entity, as the subject, as the “ I,” as distinct 
from the objects which are not self and which are indicated as this 
or that. Had the notion ‘‘I know” referred to the body, the bodily 
parts would surely have been manifested in the notion, as external 
objects shine forth in all external perception as this or that. But it 
is not so; on the contrary, by introspection I find that the self is an 
entity which is independent in itself, and all other things of the 
world are for the sake of my self; I am the enjoyer, whereas every¬ 
thing else is the object of my enjoyment; I am not for the sake of 
any body; I am an end in myself and never a means for anything 
else {a-pardrtha). All combinations and collocations are for the 
sake of another, whom they serve; the self is neither the result of 
any collocation nor does it exist for the sake of serving another. 

Moreover, consciousness cannot be regarded as being a product 
of the body. Consciousness cannot be thought to be like an in¬ 
toxicating property, the product of the four elements; for the com¬ 
bination of the four elements cannot produce any and every sort of 
power. There is a limit to the effeets that a certain cause can pro¬ 
duce; in the production of the intoxicating property it is the atoms 
which happen to possess that property; intoxication is not to be 
compared with consciousness; nor has it any similarity to any 
physical effect; nor can it be thought that there are atoms in which 
the property of consciousness is generated. Had consciousness been 
the result of any chemical change, such as we find in the produc¬ 
tion of the red colour by the combination of lime with catechu, 
there would have been particles of consciousness (caitanya) pro¬ 
duced, and our consciousness would then have been the sum total 
of those particles of consciousness, as in the case of any material 
chemical product; the red colour produced by the combination of 
lime with catechu belongs to an object every particle of which is 
red; so, if consciousness had been a chemical product of the 
material of this body, there would have been generated some 
particles of consciousness, and thus there would have been per¬ 
ceptions of many selves in accordance with each particle of con¬ 
sciousness, and there would be no identity of consciousness and 
experience. Thus it must be admitted that consciousness belongs 
to an entity, the soul, which is different from the body. 

Nor can consciousness belong to the senses; for, if it belonged 
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to each of the senses, then that which was perceived by one sense 
(e.g. the eye) could not be perceived by another sense (e.g. the touch), 
and there would not rise the consciousness “I touch that which I 
had seen before.** If all the senses together produced conscious¬ 
ness, then we could not perceive anything with one sense (e.g. the 
eye), nor could we have any consciousness, or the memory of the 
object of any particular sense after that sense was lost; when a man 
was blinded, he would lose all consciousness, or would never re¬ 
member the objects which he had seen before with his eyes. 

Nor can the manas be regarded as dtman; for it is only an organ 
accepted as accounting for the fact that knowledge is produced in 
succession and not in simultaneity. If it is said that the manas 
may be regarded as being a separate organ by which it can know 
in succession, then practically the self, or dtman^ is admitted; the 
only difference being this, that the Carvakas call manas what we 
(Yamuna and his followers) call dtman, 

The Vijfidnavddin Buddhists held that knowledge, while self- 
manifesting, also manifested the objects and so knowledge should 
be regarded as the self {dtman). Against these Buddhists Yamuna 
held that, if any permanent seat of knowledge was not admitted, 
then the phenomenon of personal identity and recognition could 
not be explained by the transitory states of self-manifesting know¬ 
ledge; if each knowledge came and passed, how could one identify 
one’s present experiences with the past, if there were only flowing 
states of knowledge and no persons.^ Since there was no perma¬ 
nence, it could not be held that any knowledge persisted as an 
abiding factor on the basis of which the phenomenon of self- 
identity or recognition could be explained. Each knowledge being 
absent while others came, there was no chance of even an illusion 
of sameness on grounds of similarity. 

'The doctrine of the Sankara school, that there is one qualityless 
permanent pure consciousness, is regarded by Yamuna as being 
against all experience, 'riuis, consciousness is always felt as be¬ 
longing to a person and as generated, sustained for a time, and then 
lost. At the time of deep sleep we all cease to possess knowledge, 
and this is demonstrated by our impression on waking that we have 
slept for so long, without consciousness. If the antahkaranay which 
the Advaitins regard as the substratum of the notion of “I,** had 
been submerged during the sleep, then there could not have been 
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on waking the notion that “I slept so long/* Nobody has ever ex¬ 
perienced any pure knowledge. Knowledge as such must belong 
to somebody. The Sahkarites say that the rise of knowledge means 
the identity of the knowledge with the objects at the time. But this 
is not so; for the truth of the knowledge of an object is always with 
reference to its limitations of time and space and not to the in¬ 
trinsic quality of the thing or the knowledge. The assertion also that 
knowledge is permanent is without any foundation; for whenever 
any knowledge arises it always does so in time and under the limita¬ 
tions of time. Nobody has ever experienced any knowledge divested 
of all forms. Knowledge must come to us either as perception or 
as inference, etc,; but there cannot be any knowledge which is 
absolutely devoid of any forms or modifications and absolutely 
qualityless. The Sankarites regard the self as pure consciousness or 
anubhuti^ but it is apparent that the self is the agent of anubkutiy or 
the knower, and not knowledge or pure consciousness. Again, as in 
Buddhism, so in Sankarism, the question of recognition remains 
unsolved; for recognition or personal continuity of experience 
means that the knower existed in the past and is existing even now 
—as when we say, ‘‘I have experienced this**—but, if the self is 
pure consciousness only, then there cannot be any perceiver per¬ 
sisting in the past as well as in the present, and the notion ‘T have 
experienced this** is not explained, but only discarded as being 
illusory. The consciousness of things, however, is never generated 
in us as “I am consciousness,” but as “I have the consciousness of 
this**; if all forms were impure impositions on pure consciousness, 
then the changes would have taken place in the consciousness, and 
instead of the form “I have consciousness** the proper form of 
knowledge ought to have been “I am consciousness.** The San- 
karites also hold that the notion of the knower is an illusory im¬ 
position on the pure consciousness. If that be so, the consciousness 
itself may be regarded as an illusory imposition; if it is said that the 
pure consciousness is not an imposition, since it lasts till the end— 
the stage of emancipation—then, since the result of right know¬ 
ledge {tattva-jndna) is this, that the self ceases to be a knower, false 
knowledge should be welcomed rather than such a right knowledge. 
The notion ‘T know ** proves the self to be a knower and apart from 
a knower so manifested no pure consciousness can be experienced. 
The notion ‘T** at once distinguishes the knower from the body. 
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the senses, the manaSy or even the knowledge. Such a self is also 
called a sdkst (perceiver), as all objects are directly perceived by it. 

The Sdmkhya view is that it is the ahankdra or buddhi which may 
be regarded as the knower; for these are but products of prakrtiy and 
thus non-intelligent in themselves. The light of pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as falling on them and thereby making them 
knowers by the reflection of its light; for reflection can only 
happen with reference to visible objects. Sometimes it is held by the 
Sahkarites that true consciousness is permanent and unchangeable, 
that the ego {ahankdra) derives its manifestation from that and yet 
reveals that in association with itself, just as a mirror or the surface 
of water reflects the sun ; and, when these limitations of ahahkdray 
etc., are merged during deep sleep, the self shines forth in its own 
natural light and bliss. This also is unintelligible; for if t\vo ahan- 
kdrUy etc., had all been manifested by the pure consciousness, how 
can they again in their turn manifest the consciousness itself.^ 
Actually it cannot he imagined what is the nature of that mani¬ 
festation which pure consciousness is made to have by the dhah- 
kdrciy since all ordinary analogies fail. Ordinarily things are said to 
be manifested when obstructions which veil them are removed, or 
when a lamp destroys darkness, or when a mirror reflects an object; 
but none of these analogies is of any use in understanding how 
consciousness could be manifested by ahankdra. If, again, con¬ 
sciousness requires something else to manifest it, then it ceases to 
he self-manifesting and becomes the same as other objects. It is 
said that the process of knowledge runs on by successive removals 
of ajhdna from the consciousness. Ajndna {na-jndna —not know¬ 
ledge) may be understood as absence of knowledge or as the mo¬ 
ment when some knowledge is going to rise, but such an ajndna 
cannot obstruct consciousness; the Sahkarites hold, therefore, that 
there is an indefinable positive ajndna which forms the stuff of the 
world. But all this is sheer nonsense. That which manifests any¬ 
thing cannot make that thing appear as a part of itself, or as its own 
manifestation. 'Fhe ego, or cannot also manifest another 

consciousness (which is different from it) in such a way that that 
consciousness shall appear as its own manifestation. So it has to be 
admitted that the self is not pure consciousness, but the self- 
conscious ego which appears in all our experience. The state of 
deep sleep {susupH) is often put forward as an example of pure 
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consciousness being found unassociated with other limitations of 
ego, etc. But this is not possible, as we have already seen. More¬ 
over, when the later experience of the waking moment testifies that 
“ I did not know anything,” it can well be urged that there was ho 
pure consciousness during deep sleep; but that the ego existed is 
proved by the fact that at the waking moment the perception which 
identifies the ego (ahankdra) as the self, also testifies that the ego as 
the self had persisted during deep sleep. The self which shines 
forth in us as the ego therefore remains the same during deep sleep; 
but it has no knowledge at that time. After rising from deep sleep 
we feel “I did not know anything, I did not know even myself.” 
I'he Sahkarites assert the experience that during deep sleep there 
is no knowledge even of the ego. This, however, is hardly true; for 
the perception “I did not know even myself” means that during 
deep sleep all the personal associations (e.g. as belonging to a par¬ 
ticular family, as occupying a particular position, etc.) were absent, 
and not that the ego itself was absent. When the self is conscious of 
itself, there is the notion of the “I,” as in “1 am conscious of my¬ 
self.” During deep sleep also, when no other objects arc mani¬ 
fested, there is the self which is conscious of itself as the ego or the 
“I.” If during emancipation there was no consciousness as the 
self, the ego, the “I,” then it is the same almost as the absolute 
nihilism of the Buddhists. The sense of “ I,” the ego, is not a mere 
quality cxtraneously imposed on the self, but the very nature of the 
self. Even knowledge shines forth as a quality of this ego or “I,” 
as when we say ” 1 know it.” It is thc'“ I ” who possesses the know¬ 
ledge. Knowledge thus appears to be a quality of the “I.” But no 
experience of ours ever demonstrates that “ I” is a quality of pure 
knowledge. We say “ 1 have this knowledge” and not that the know¬ 
ledge has the “I.” If there is no “I,” no one who experiences, no 
subject who is existent during emancipation, who would strive to 
attain emancipation? If even the “I” is annihilated after emanci¬ 
pation, who would care to take all the trouble, or suffer the religious 
restraints, etc., for such an undesirable state? If even ‘‘I” should 
cease to exist, why should I care for such a nihilistic state? What 
am I to do with pure consciousness, when “I” ceases to exist? ^lo 
say that “I” is such an object as “you” or “he” or “this” or 
“that,” and that this “I” is illuminated by pure consciousness, is 
preposterously against all experience. The “I” manifests of itself 
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without the help of any other manifesting agency, now as well as 
during emancipation; for the manifestation of the self has always 
the sole form of "‘T’; and, if during emancipation the self mani¬ 
fests, it must do so as “ 1 .” From the sacred texts also we find that 
the emancipated sages, Vamadeva and Manu, thought of their own 
selves as the “I.** Even God is not devoid of this notion of His 
personality as “ I,** as is attested by the Upanisad sayings, in which 
He declares: have created this world.” The notion of “I” is 

false when it is identified with the body and other extraneous as¬ 
sociations of birth, social rank, etc., and when it gives rise to pride 
and boastfulness. It is this kind of ahankdra which has been re¬ 
garded as false in the scriptures. The notion “I,” when it refers to 
the self, is, indeed, the most accurate notion that we can have. 

All our perceptions of pleasure and pain also are manifested as 
qualities of the “I,” the self. The “I” manifests itself to itself and 
hence must be regarded as being of non-material stuff (ajadd). The 
argument, that since the notion of “I” is taken along with know¬ 
ledge {sahopalambha), knowledge alone exists, and that “ I ” is not dif¬ 
ferent from it, may well be repudiated by turning the table and with 
the same argument declaring that “ I ” alone exists and that there is 
no knowledge. All persons experience that knowledge is felt to be 
as distinct from the “I,” the knower, as the known object. To say 
that self is self-manifesting by nature is not the same thing as to say 
that the self is knowledge by nature; for the self is independent of 
knowledge; knowledge is produced as a result of the perceptual 
process involving sense-contact, etc.; the self is the knower, the 
“I,” which knows things and thereby possesses knowledge. 

The ”1,” the knower, the self, manifests itself directly by self- 
consciousness; and hence those who have attempted to demonstrate 
the self by inference have failed to do so. Thus, the Naiyayikas 
think that the self is proved as that in which qualities such as 
knowledge, desire, pleasure, pain, etc., inhere. But, even though by 
such an inference we may know that there is something in which 
the qualities inhere, it cannot be inferred therefrom that this thing 
is the self in us. Since nothing else is found in which knowledge, 
willing, etc., might inhere, it may as well be argued that knowledge, 
etc., are not qualities at all, or that there is no law that qualities must 
necessarily inhere in a thing. They are regarded as gunas (qualities) 
only by their technical definition; and the Naiyayikas can accept these 
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diSgunaSy and on that ground infer that there must be some other entity, 
self (which is not testified by any other proof), as the basis in which 
the aforesaid may inhere. It is hardly justifiable to accept a 
new substance, soul (which cannot be obtained by any other proof), 
simply on the ground that there must be some basis in which gunas 
must inhere; it is the maxim of the opponents that gunas must exist 
in some substance and that there are knowledge, willing, etc., which 
they are pleased to call gunas ; one cannot take further advantage in 
holding thereby that, since there is no other substance in which 
these so-called gunas (knowledge, willing, etc.) might inhere, the 
existence of some other substance as the self must be inferred. 

The Sarnkhyists also make the same mistake, when they hold 
that all the movements of this non-intelligcnt prakrti must be for 
the sake of the purusay for whom the prakrti is working. The objec¬ 
tion to such a view is this, that even though such entities for which 
the prakrti is working may be inferred, yet that cannot prove that 
those entities are not themselves also combinations of many things 
and objects requiring further superintendents for themselves; or 
that the purusas should be the same pure intelligence as they are 
required to be. Moreover, that alone can be the end of a certain 
combination of events or things, which can be in some way bene¬ 
fited, moved or affected by those combinations. But the purusas, 
as the passive pure intelligence, cannot in any way be affected by 
the prakrti. How then can they be regarded as the end for which 
the prakrti works } The mere illusion, the mere semblance on the 
part of the purusa of being affected or benefited cannot be regarded 
as a reality, so that by it the purposes of the movements of the 
prakrti might be realized. Moreover, these so-called affections, or 
illusions of affection, themselves belong to prakrti and not to the 
purusas \ for the purusas, as pure intelligences, are without the 
slightest touch of modifications of the gunas. All mental modifica¬ 
tions are, according to the Sdmkhya, but modifications of the buddhi, 
which, being unintelligent, cannot be subject to illusion, error, oi 
mistake. Moreover, no explanation can be found in the supposition 
that the reflection of the purusas falls upon the buddhi\ for, as the 
purusa is not a visible object, it cannot be reflected in the buddhi. 
If it is said that there is no real reflection, but the buddhi becomes 
like the pure intelligence, purusa, then that also is not possible; 
for, if the buddhi is to become as quality less as the purusas, then all 
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mental states have to be abrogated. If it is said that the buddht does 
not become like pure intelligence, but as if it was as intelligent as 
the piirusa, then that also is not possible; for purusa is according to 
the Sdmkhya pure intelligence, not intelligent. There is no in¬ 
telligent knower in the Sdmkhya^ and that is its trouble. If it is said 
that what is meant by the belief that purusa is the end of all guna- 
movements is simply this, that, though it is absolutely incapable of 
any change or transformation, yet by its very presence it sets the 
gimas in motion and is thus the end for which all theguna modifica¬ 
tions take place, just as if the purusa were a king for whom the 
whole dominion works and fights. But since the purusa^ unaffected 
by them, is only the seer of them all, this also is not possible; for the 
analogy docs not hold, since the king is really benefited by the 
movements of the people of his dominions but the purusa^ which 
merely implies seeing, cannot be regarded as a seer. 

'The nature of the self, as we have described it, is also attested 
by the verdict of the lipanisads. 'I'his self is directly revealed in its 
own notion as “1,** and pleasure, pain, attachment, antipathy are 
but its states, which are also revealed along with the revelation of 
its own self as the “ 1.” 'I'his self is not, however, perceived by any 
of the senses or even by the organ ruanaSy as Kumarila supposed. 
For the question arises as to when, if the self is believed to be per- 
ceiveti by the manaSy that takes place It cannot take place pre¬ 
cisely at the moment when the knowledge of an object arises; for 
then the notions of the self and the objects, as they occur at the 
same moment, could not so appear that one (the self) was the 
cognizer or determiner, and the others (the objects) were the cog¬ 
nized or the determined. If the knowledge of the objects and the self 
arose at two different moments as separate acts, it w^ould be difiicult 
to conceive how they could be related as cognizer and cognized. So 
it cannot be held that the self, though it always manifests itself to us 
in self-consciousness, could yet be perceived by any of the senses or 
the mamis. Again, Kumarila held that knowledge was a new product, 
and that w hen, as a result of certain sense activities, knowledge or 
the jfidna movement was generated in us, there was also produced 
an illumination {jiidtatd or prdkatya) in objects in association with 
the sell, and that from such an illumination the jndna-kriyd or know¬ 
ledge movement could be inferred, and the self, as being the pos¬ 
sessor of this knowledge, could be perceived by the manas. But such 
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a theory that the self is conscious not by itself, but by an extraneous 
introduction of knowledge, is hardly acceptable; for no one im¬ 
agines that there exists in him such a difference when he perceives 
a thing which he had not before that perception. Moreover, since 
the act of knowledge did not directly reveal the self, there might 
also be doubts as to whether the self knew things or not, and the 
self would not shine forth directly in all conscious experience, as 
it is found to do. 

Again, some hold that the self is known from the objective con¬ 
sciousness and not directly by itself. It is easy to see that this can 
hardly be accepted as true; for how can objective consciousness, 
which refers to the objects, in any way produce the consciousness 
of the self According to this view it is difficult to prove even the 
existence of knowledge; for this, since it is not self-manifested, 
requires something else to manifest it; if it is thought that it is self- 
manifesting, then we should expect it to be manifested to all per¬ 
sons and at all times. It may be said that, though knowledge is 
self-manifesting, yet it can be manifested only in connection with 
the person in whom it inheres, and not in connection with all per¬ 
sons. If that be so, it really comes to this, that knowledge can be¬ 
come manifested only through its connection with a someone who 
knows. If, in answer to this, it is said that knowledge does not re¬ 
quire its connection with a person for its own existence, but only 
for its specific illumination as occurring with reference to a certain 
subject and object, then that cannot be proved. We could have 
accepted it if we had known any case in which pure consciousness 
or knowledge had been found apart from its specific references of 
subject and object. If it is still asserted that consciousness cannot 
be separated from its self-manifesting capacities, then it may also 
be pointed out that consciousness is never found separated from 
the person, the subject, or the knower who possesses it. Instead of 
conceding the self-manifesting power to the infinite number of 
states of consciousness, is it not better to say that the self-mani¬ 
festation of consciousness proceeds from the self-conscious agent, 
the subject and determiner of all conscious experiences? Kven if 
the states of consciousness had been admitted as self-manifesting, 
that would not explain how the self could be self-manifesting on 
that account. If, however, the self, the knower of all experiences, 
be admitted as self-manifesting, then the manifestation of the con- 
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scious experiences becomes easily explained; for the self is the per- 
ceiver of all experiences. All things require for their manifestation 
another category which does not belong to their class; but since also 
there is nothing on which the self can depend for its consciousness, 
it has to be admitted that the self is a self-manifesting intelligent 
entity. Thus the jug does not require for its manifestation another 
jug, but a light, which belongs to an altogether different class. I'he 
light also does not require for its manifestation another light, or the 
jug which it manifests, but the senses; the senses again depend on 
consciousness for the manifestation of their powers. Consciousness, 
in its turn, depends upon the self; without inhering in the self it 
cannot get itself manifested. I'he self, however, has nothing else to 
depend upon; its self-manifestation, therefore, does not depend on 
anything else. 

The states of consciousness have thus to be regarded as being 
states of the self, which by its connection with different objects 
manifests them as this or that consciousness. Knowledge* of this or 
that object is thus but different states of consciousness, w Inch itself 
again is a characteristic of the self. 

If consciousness had not been an inseparable quality or es¬ 
sential characteristic of the self, then there might have been a time 
when the self could have been experienced as being devoid of con¬ 
sciousness; a thing which is so related with another thing that it 
never exists without it must necessarily be an essential and in¬ 
separable characteristic thereof. It cannot be said that this general¬ 
ization does not hold, since we arc conscious of our self in connec¬ 
tion with the body, which is not an essential characteristic of the 
self; for the consciousness of the self as ‘T,’^ or as “T know,” is 
not necessarily connected wdth a reference to, or association with, 
the body. Again, it cannot be said that, if consciousness were an 
essential and inseparable characteristic of the self, then the states 
of unconsciousness in deep sleep and swoon could not be explained; 
for there is nothing to prove that there is no consciousness of the 
knowing self during those so-called stages of unconsciousness. We 
feel on waking that we had no consciousness at the time because 
we cease to have any memory of It. The reason therefore why states 
of unconsciousness are felt in the waking stage to be so is this, that 
we have no memory of those states. Memory is only possible when 
certain objects are apprehended and the impression of these ob- 
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jects of consciousness is left in the mind, so that through them the 
object of memory may be remembered. During deep sleep no ob¬ 
jects are perceived, and no impressions are left, and, as a result, we 
cease to have any memory of those states. The self then remains 
with its characteristic self-consciousness, but without the con¬ 
sciousness of anything else. The self-conscious self does not leave 
any impression on the organs of the psychosis, the manaSy etc., as 
they all then cease to act. It is easy to understand that no impres- 
. sion can be made upon the self; for, if it could and if impressions 
had been continually heaped on the self, then such a self could 
never manage to get rid of them and could never attain emancipa¬ 
tion. Moreover, it is the characteristic of the phenomenon of 
memory that, when a perception has once been perceived, but is 
not being perceived continually, it can be remembered now, when 
those past impressions are revived by association of similar per¬ 
ceptions. ’ But the self-conscious self has always been the same and 
hence there cannot be any memory of it. The fact that on waking 
from deep sleep one feels that one has slept happily does not prove 
that there was actually any consciousness of happiness during deep 
sleep; it is only a happy organic feeling of the body resulting from 
sound sleep which is interpreted or rather spoken of as being the 
enjoyment of happiness during deep sleep. We say, “ I am the same 
as I was yesterday,” but it is not the self that is remembered, but 
the particular time association that forms the content of memory. 

Perception of objects is generated in us when consciousness 
comes in contact with the physical objects in association with this 
or that sense of perception. It is on that account that, though the 
self is always possessed of its self-consciousness, yet it is only when 
the consciousness of the self is in touch with an external object in 
association with a sense-organ that we get that particular sense- 
perception. This self is not all-pervading, but of an atomic size; 
when it comes in association with any particular sense, we acquire 
that particular sense-perception. This explains the fact that no two 
perceptions can be acquired simultaneously: where there is an ap¬ 
pearance of simultaneity, there is only a succession of acquirement 
so rapid that changes cannot be noticed. Had the soul been all- 
pervading, we should have had the knowledge of all things at once, 
since the soul was in touch with all things. I hus it is proved that 
the self has consciousness as its essential characteristic; knowledge 
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or consciousness is never produced in it, but when the obstructions 
are removed and the self comes into touch with the objects, the 
consciousness of these objects shines forth. 

God and the World. 

As we have already noted, the Mimamsists do not admit the ex¬ 
istence of Isvara. Their antitheistic arguments, which we have not 
considered, can be dealt with here in contrast to Yamuna’s doc¬ 
trine of Ihara. They say that an omniscient Isvara cannot be ad¬ 
mitted, since such an assumption cannot be proved, and there are, 
indeed, many objections to the hypothesis. For how can such a 
perception of omniscience be acquired? Surely it cannot be ac¬ 
quired by the ordinary means of perception; for ordinary per¬ 
ception cannot give one the knowledge of all things present and 
past, before and far beyond the limits of one’s senses. Also the per¬ 
ception of Isvara generally ascribed to the l ogins cannot be ad¬ 
mitted; foi* it is impossible that the Yogin should perceive past 
things and things beyond the limits of his senses, by means of his 
sense-organs. If mind {antahkarana) be such that it can perceive 
all sense-objects witliout the aid of the senses, then what is the use 
at all of the senses? Of course it is true that by great concentration 
one can perceive things more clearly and distinctly; but no amount 
of concentration or any other process can enable a man to hear by 
the eye or to perceive things without the help of the senses. Omni¬ 
science is therefore not possible, and we have not by our senses 
seen any such omniscient person as Isvara. His existence cannot be 
proved by inference; for, since He is beyond all percejuible things, 
there cannot be any reason {hetn) which we could perceive as being 
associated with Him and by reason of which we could make Him the 
subject of inference. It is urged by the Naiyayikas that this world, 
formed by collocation of parts, must be an effect in itself, and it is 
argued that, like all other effects, this also must have taken place 
under the superintendence of an intelligent person who had a 
direct experience of world materials. But this is not necessar}-; for 
it may very well be conceived that the atoms, etc., have all been 
collocated in their present form by the destinies of men (adrsta )— 
according to the karma, of all the men in the world. 'Fhe karmas of 
merit and demerit exist in us all, and they are moulding the world- 
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process, though these cannot be perceived by us. The world may 
thus be regarded as a product of the karmas of men and not of 
IsvarOf whom no one has ever perceived. Moreover, why should 
Isvara, who has no desire to satisfy, create this world.? This world, 
with all the mountains, rivers and oceans, etc., cannot be regarded 
as an eflFect produced by any one. 

Yamuna follows the method of the Nydya and tries to prove 
that the world is an effect, and, as such, must have been produced 
by an intelligent person who had a direct knowledge of the 
materials. He also has a direct knowledge of the dharma (merit) 
and adharma (demerit) of men, in accordance with which He cre¬ 
ates the whole world and establishes an order by which every man 
may have only such experiences as he deserves. He, by His mere 
desire, sets all the world in motion. He has no body, but still He 
carries on the functioning of His desire by His manas. He has to be 
admitted as a person of infinite knowledge and power; for other¬ 
wise how could He create this world and establish its order.? 

The Sahkarites had held that, when the Upanisads say that no¬ 
thing exists but one Brahman, it means that Brahman alone exists 
and the world is false; but that is not the sense. It means simply 
that there is no other Isvara but Isvara, and that there is none else 
like Him. When the Upanisads declare that Brahman is all that we 
see and that He is the sole material of the world, it does not mean 
that everything else does not exist and that the qualityless Brahman 
is the only reality. If I say there is one sun, it does not mean that 
He has no rays; if I say there are the seven oceans, it does not mean 
that the oceans have no ripples, etc. The only meaning that such 
passages can have is that the world has come out of Him, like sparks 
from fire, and that in Him the world finds its ultimate rest and 
support; from Him all things of the world—the fire, the wind, the 
earth—have drawn their powers and capacities, and without His 
power they would have been impotent to do anything. If, on the 
contrary, it is held that the whole world is false, then the whole 
experience has to be sacrificed, and, as the knowledge of Brahman 
also forms a part of this experience, that also has to be sacrificed as 
false. All the Vedanta dialectic employed to prove that the per¬ 
ception of difference is false is of very little use to us; for our ex¬ 
perience shows that we perceive differences as well as relations. 
We perceive the blue colour, the lotus, and also that the lotus has 
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the blue colour; so the world and the individuals may also be con¬ 
ceived in accordance with the teaching of the Upanisads as being 
inseparably related to Him. This meaning is, indeed, more legiti¬ 
mate than the conception which would abolish all the world mani¬ 
festation, and the personality of all individual persons, and would 
remain content only to indicate the identity of their pure in¬ 
telligence with the pure intelligence of Brahman. There is not any 
pure, all-absorbing, qualityless intelligence, as the Sahkarites assert; 
for to each of us different and separate ideas are being directly 
manifested, c.g. our feelings of individual pleasures and pains. If 
there were only one intelligence, then everything should have shone 
forth simultaneously for all times. Again, this intelligence is said to 
be both Being (^^2/), intelligence {cit), and bliss {ananda). If this 
tripartite form be accepted, it will naturally destroy the monistic 
doctrine which the Sahkarites try to protect so zealously. If, how¬ 
ever, they assert that these are not separate forms or qualities, but 
all three represent one identical truth, the Brahman, then that also 
is not possible; for how can bliss be the same as intelligence? 
Pleasure and intelligence are experienced by all of us to be entirely 
different. I'hus, in whichever way we try to scrutinize the Sahkarite 
doctrines, we find that they are against all experiences and hardly 
stand the strain of a logical criticism. It has, therefore, to be ad¬ 
mitted that our notions about the external world are correct and 
give us a true representation of the external world. The manifold 
world of infinite variety is therefore not merely an illusory ap¬ 
pearance, but true, as attested by our sense-experience. 

I'hus the ultimate conclusion of Yamuna’s philosophy demon¬ 
strates that there are, on the one side, the self-conscious souls, and, 
on the other, the omniscient and all powerful I^vara and the mani¬ 
fold external world. 'Phese three categories are real. He hints in 
some places that the world may be regarded as being like sparks 
coming out of Tsvara; but he docs not elaborate this thought, and 
it is contradicted by other passages, in which Isvara is spoken of as 
the fashioner of the world system, in accordance with the Nyaya 
doctrine. From the manner in which he supports the Nyaya 
position with regard to the relation of Isvara and the world, both in 
the Siddhi-traya and in the Agama-prdmdnyay it is almost certain 
that his own attitude did not differ much from the Nydya attitude, 
which left the duality of the world and Isvara absolutely unre- 
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solved. It appears, therefore, that (so far as we can judge from his 
Siddhi-traya) Yamuna’s main contribution consists in establishing 
the self-consciousness of the soul. The reality of the external world 
and the existence of livara had been accepted in previous systems 
also. Yamuna thus gives us hardly any new ideas about Isvara and 
His relation to the souls and the world. He does not make inquiry 
into the nature of the reality of the world, and rests content with 
proving that the world-appearance is not false, as the Sahkarites 
supposed. He says in one place that he does not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of the partless atoms of the Naiyayikas. The smallest particle 
of matter is the trasarenu, the specks of dust that are found to move 
in the air when the sun’s rays come in through a chink or hole. But 
he does not say anything more than this about the ultimate nature 
of the reality of the manifold world or how it has come to be what 
it is. He is also silent about the methods which a person should 
adopt for procuring his salvation, and the nature and character¬ 
istics of that state. 

Yamuna, in his Agama-prdmdnyay tried to establish that the 
Pafica-rdtra-samhitd had the same validity as the Vedas, since it was 
uttered by Isvara himself. Visnu, or Vasudeva, has been praised in 
the Purusa-sukta and in other places of the V^edas as the supreme 
IvOrd. The Pdsupata-tantra of the Saivas is never supported by the 
Vedas, and thus the validity of the Pdsupata-tantra cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of the Pancardtra-samhitd. 

God according to Ramanuja, Venkatanatha 
and Lokacarya. 

Bhaskara had said that, though Isvara is possessed of all good 
qualities and is in Himself beyond all impurities, yet by His Sakti 
(power) He transformed Himself into this world, and, as all con¬ 
ditions and limitations, all matter and phenomena are but His 
power, it is He who by His power appears as an ordinary soul and 
at last obtains emancipation as well. Ramanuja holds that on this 
view there is no essential form of Brahman which transcends the 
limits of all bonds, the power {Sakti) which manifests itself as all 
phenomena. Brahman, being always associated with the power 
which exists as the world-phenomena, becomes necessarily subject 
to all the defects of the phenomenal world. Moreover, when a 
Saktiy or power of Brahman, is admitted, how can Brahman be said 
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to sufferany transformation ? Even if the ^aM(power) be regarded as 
its transformation, even then it cannot be accepted that it {Brahman) 
should combine with its Bakti to undergo a worldly transformation. 

Another Vedantist (probably Yadavapraka^a, the Preceptor of 
Ramanuja in his early days) held that Brahman, in its own essence, 
transformed itself into the world; this theory also is open to the 
objection that the Brahman, being transformed into the world, be¬ 
comes subject to all the impurities and defects of the world. liven 
if it is held that in one part it is transcendent and possesses in¬ 
numerable good qualities and in another suffers from the impurities 
associated with its transformation into the world, then also that 
which is so impure in one part cannot have its impurity so counter¬ 
balanced by the purity of its other half that it can be called Isvara. 

Ramanuja, therefore, holds that all the changes and transforma¬ 
tions take place in the body of the Isvara and not in His essence. 
So Isvara, in His pure essence, is ever free from all impurities, and 
the possessor of all tlie best qualities, untouched by the phe¬ 
nomenal disturbances with which His body alone is associated. The 
matter which forms the stuff of the external world is not what the 
Sdmkhya calls the ifuna substances, but simply the prakrti or the 
|)rimeval causal entity, possessing diverse qualities which may be 
classified under three different types—the sattva, the rajas and the 
tanuis. This prakrti, however, in its fine essence, forms the body of 
Isvara anti is moved into all its transformations by Isvara Himself. 
When I le withholds prakrti from all its transformations and annuls 
all its movement, we have the state of pralaya, in which Isvara 
exists in the kdrana or causal state, holding within Him the prakrti 
in its subtle state as His body. Prakrti is a body as well as a mode 
{prakdra) of Isvara, and, when it is in a manifested condition, we 
have the state of creation. Prakrti undergoes its transformations 
into tan-mdtra, ahaiikdra, etc.; but these are yet the subtle sub¬ 
stance forming parts of Isvara'^ body. The transformations through 
which prakrti passes in the origination of tan-mdtra, ahankdra, etc., 
are not the results of the collocation of the reals, as we saw in the 
case of the Sdmkhya, but may be regarded as the passing oiprakrti 
through different stages, each stage being marked out by the special 
character of the prakrti while passing through that stage. The word 
ftiifia here has then its ordinary meaning of quality; and it is sup¬ 
posed that the prakrti, as it is moved by Isvara, continues to ac- 
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quire new qualities. The present state of the world also represents 
prakrti in a particular state wherein it has acquired the qualities 
which we note in the phenomenal world of ours. 

We have seen before that the existence of Isvara was inferred 
by Yamuna on Nyaya lines. But Ramanuja thinks that there is as 
much to be said in favour of the existence as against it. Thus he 
says that, even supposing that the hills, etc., are effects, it cannot be 
said that they were all created by one person; for even all jugs are 
not made by the same person; Isvara may also be denied, after the 
Sdmkhya mode, and it may be imagined that in accordance with 
the Karma of men the world arose out of a combination of the 
original giinas. There is thus as much to be said against the ex¬ 
istence of Isvara as in favour of it. Ramanuja holds that Isvara 
cannot be proved by inference, but is to be admitted on the 
authority of the sacred texts ^ The Nyaya and Yoga, moreover, 
conceived Isvara to be only the nimitta-kdrana^ or instrumental 
cause; but according to Ramanuja Isvara is all-pervading in all 
space and in all time. This all-pervasiveness of God does not mean 
that His reality is the only reality everywhere, or that He is identical 
with the world-reality, and all else is false. It means, as Sudar- 
sanacarya has said in his Sruta-prakdsikd on the Rdmdnuja-hhdsya^ 
2nd sutray that there is no measure with which He may be limited 
by any spatial relation. Varada and Narayana, however, and 
Vehkatanatha, agree in interpreting all-pervasiveness as the ab¬ 
sence of any limit to His good qualities {iyad-gunaka iti pariccheda- 
rahitahY. There is nothing else.than /yWrfl’sbody, so by His body 
also he may be conceived as pervading the whole world. 1 hus, 
Isvara is not only nimitta^kdrana but also updddna-kdranay or 
material cause as well. Venkata establishes in some detail that the 
highest Isvara is called Narayana and His power, as presiding over 
matter and souls, is called Lakstni. Isvara has His nianaSy and His 
eternal senses do not require any body or organs for their mani¬ 
festation. Venkata also mentions three modified forms of mani¬ 
festation of Lord Vasudeva, namely Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. This vyuha doctrine of the Pancardtra has been 
briefly discussed in Varavara’s bhdsya on the Tattva-traya of 
Lokacarya. These three, Sarnkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, 

' See Ramanuja’s Bhdsya, 3rd sutra. 

^ See Nyaya-siddhahjana of Venkatan§tha. 
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are said to be the three different forms of Vasudeva, by which He 
controls the individual souls {jiva), the manas and the external 
world. "I'hat form of activity by which thcjivas were separated from 
the prakrti at the beginning of the creation is associated with a form 
of Uvara called Sarnkarsana. When this separating activity passes 
and dominates over men as their manas and ultimately brings them 
to the path of virtue and good, it is said to be associated with a form 
of Isvara called Pradyumna. Aniruddha is that form of Isvara 
by which the external world is generated and kept in order, and in 
which our experiences and attempts to attain right knowledge are 
fulfilled. 'Phese forms are not different Isvara^ but are imagined 
according to the diversity of His function. Isvara'^ full existence is 
everywhere; He and His forms are identical. These forms are but 
manifestations of the power of V^asudeva and are therefore called 
Vihhava. Such manifestations of His power are also to be found in 
great religious heroes such as Vyasa, Arjuna, etc. Lokacarya, in 
describing Him further, says that in His real essence Isvara is not 
only omniscient, but this omniscience is also associated with com¬ 
plete and eternal joy. His knowledge and powers do not suffer any 
variation or comparison, as they are always the very highest and 
the most inconceivable by any one else. He moves us all to action 
and fulfils our desires according to our karmas. He gives knowledge 
to those who are ignorant, power to those who are weak, pardon to 
those who are guilty, mercy to the sufferers, paternal adection and 
overlooking of guilt to those who are guilty, goodness to those who 
are wicked, sincerity to the crooked, and goodness of heart to those 
who are wicked at heart. I le cannot bear to remain separated from 
those who do not want to be separated from Him, and puts Himself 
wnthin easy reach of those who want to see Him. When he sees 
|)eople afflicted, He has mercy on them and helps them. Thus all 
His qualities are for the sake of others and not for Himself. His 
aiiection for us is of a maternal nature, and out of this affection He 
neglects our defects and tries to help us towards the ideal of good. 
He has created this world in Himself, not in order to satisfy any 
wants hut in a playful manner, as it were through mere spontaneity 
{lila). As in creation, so in keeping the created world in order, and in 
dissolution. His playful spontaneity upholds everything and brings 
about everything. Dissolution is as much of His play as creation. 
All this is created in Himself and out of Himself. 
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Visis^-dvaita doctrine of Soul according to 
Ramanuja and Vehkatanatha. 

The existence of souls as separate self-conscious entities, in 
contradistinction to the doctrines of other systems, had been 
established by Yamuna, as we have shown in some detail in our 
section on his doctrine of soul. The soul is atomic in its size, as we 
have already found stated by Yamuna. Barada, Visnu Misra and 
Vehkatanatha held that in the ordinary phenomenal state its know¬ 
ledge expands and contracts. At the time of emancipation it has 
its highest expansion in which it pervades the whole world. The 
cause of its contraction and expansion is its karma, which is also 
called avidya, Ramanuja, in his Vedanta-dipa, indulged in the 
simile of the ray of a lamp in explaining the rise of knowledge in 
diflferent parts of the body, despite the atomic soul being located 
in only one part. The soul exists in one part of the body and spreads 
out its knowledge over all other parts of the body, like the rays of 
a lamp. Ramanuja says that Isvara allows the individual self- 
conscious souls to perform whichever action they have a desire to 
attempt. Movement is possible only through the approval by 
Isvara of the desires of individual souls. The self-conscious souls 
desire things according to their own free will, and in this they are 
not hampered by Isvara; Isvara always allows the individual souls 
to act, i.e. to move their limbs according to their desires. This is a 
sort of occasionalism, which holds that, in every action which I am 
performing, I am dependent on Isvara^ will. I can move my limbs 
because He wishes it. Apart from this general law that Isvara is a 
supporter of all actions, there are some exceptions of particular 
favour and disfavour. To those who are particularly attached to 
Him He is more favourably disposed, and by His grace generates 
in them such desires that they adopt actions by which they may 
easily win Him. Into those who arc particularly opposed to Him 
He imports such desires that they are led farther away from Him^. 
Isvara exists in us all as the inner controller. This inner controller 
is represented by our individual soul. This individual soul is free 
in all its desires, knowledge, and attempts^. This freedom of will, 
knowledge, etc., is given to us all by Isvara, and He also arranges 
that the movements in the material world may take place in ac- 

' See Varavara’s commentary on the Tattva-traya. 

* See Ramanuja’s Bhdfya, ii. 3. 40, 41. 
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cordance with our desires. Thus He not only gives us freedom of 
will, but also helps the realization of that will in the external world, 
and ultimately grants good and evil fruits according to our good and 
evil deeds*, d'hus Isvara's control over us does not rob us of our 
freedom of will. Even His favour and disfavour consist in the ful¬ 
filment of a devotee’s eager desire to be associated with Him, and 
His disfavour consists in fulfilling the desire of a confirmed sinner, 
leading him away into worldly pleasures farther from Him. The 
self is often called jfidna, or consciousness, because of the fact 
that it is as self-revealing as consciousness-. It reveals all objects, 
when it comes in touch with them through its senses, d'ho souls are, 
however, all held in Isvara. Ramanuja had spoken of the souls only 
as being the bcjdy of lsvara\ but Lokacarya and Varavara further 
h(dd that, as the external material objects exist for the sake of the 
souls, so the souls exist for the Isvara; as Man is the end for which 
the external objects of enjoyment exist, so Isvara is the end {sesa) 
for which Man exists as the object of His control and support 

{sryf 

The self, though pure in itself, becomes associated with ignor¬ 
ance and worldly desires through coming into touch with matter 
(acit). Avidya, or ignorance, here means want of knowledge, mis- 
a|)plication of characteristics, false knowledge, etc. This ignorance, 
or aridyd, which is the cause of many worldly desires and impure 
instincts, is generated by the association of the souls with matter; 
when this association is cut away, the self becomes divested of the 
avidyd and emancipated'*. 

Ramanuja says in his Veddrtha-satngraha that Isvara grants 
emancipation from worldly bonds to a person, when he, after ac¬ 
quiring true knowledge from the sdstras according to the instruc¬ 
tion of good teachers, engages himself every day in self-control, 
penance, purity; practises forgivingness, sincerity, charity, non¬ 
injury; performs all the obligatory and ceremonial duties; refrains 
from prohibited actions, and afterwards surrenders himself com¬ 
pletely to the Lord; praises Him, continually thinks of Him, adores 
I lim, counts I lis names, hears of His greatness and goodness, speaks 
of it, worships Him, and has all the darkness of his soul removed 

‘ See Kilmanuja’s n/itlsya, xi. 3. 40, 41. 

^ See Ramanuja’s Dfuifya, ii. iii. 2y, 30. 

See Vara^ ara’s commentary on the Tutn a-traya^ Cit-prakarana. 
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by His grace. The ordinary obligatory and ceremonial duties have 
to be performed; all the highest ethical virtues have to be practised 
and a true knowledge attained from the sdstras. It is only when a 
man has thus qualified himself that he can ultimately attain 
emancipation from all w^orldly bonds by supreme self-surrender 
and bhakti to the Lord. Bhaktiy or devotion, with Ramanuja means 
continual thinking of Him. Without it pure knowledge cannot give us 
emancipation. The special feature of bhakti is this, that by it a man 
loses all interest in everything else than that which is done for the 
sake of the dearest. Finally bhakti is not with Ramanuja feeling, 
but a special kind of knowledge (jndna-visesa) which seeks to ignore 
everything that is not done for the sake of Isvaray the dearest to 
us alH. 

Veiikatanatha says that the performance of karmas makes a man 
fit to inquire into true knowledge, and the acquirement of true 
knowledge makes a man fit to attain devotion, or bhakti. When a 
man is fit to inquire after true knowledge, he may give up the 
karmas, Bhakti is, according to Vchkatanatha, the feeling of joy 
{priti) in the adorable, and not mere knowledge. Emancipation as 
sdyujya (sameness of quality) with livara is the result of such 
bhakti. In this state of sdyujyay the human soul participates in the 
qualities of omniscience, bliss, etc., of Isvara, The human soul 
cannot, of course, wholly participate with Isvaray and such of His 
qualities as the power of creating and controlling the world, or of 
granting emancipation to human souls, remain ever with Isvara 
alone. Human souls can participate only in His knowledge and 
bliss and can be as omniscient and as blissful as He. In this state of 
emancipation Man remains in an eternal and infinite blissful servi¬ 
tude to Isvara. This servitude to Isvara is not painful in the least, 
like other services. When a man forgoes all his personal vanity and 
merges all his independence in His service, and considers himself 
as His servant whose only work is to serve Him, this is indeed the 
state of bright joy. Venkatanatha, however, further differentiates 
this Vaisnava emancipation, as the thinking of the Isvara as the 
most supreme, and thereby deriving infinite joy, from the other 
type of kaivalyay in which Man thinks of himself the Brahman and 
attains kaivalya. There also the association with avidyd and the 
world is indeed destroyed, and the man is reduced to oneness; but 

^ See Vedartha-samgraha, p. 146. 
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this is hardly a desirable state, since there is not here the infinite joy 
which the Vaisnava emancipation can bring. Ramanuja has written 
of mukti as a state which a man can acquire when he is divested of 
all avidyd, and has the natural intuition of the Supreme Soul and his 
relations with Him. He had distinguished this state from that 
mukti in which a man is divested of all karmas and realizes himself 
in himself, as obstructing the qualities of Isvara from him. This 
kaivalyUy or realization of one’s own self as the highest, is thus 
distinctly a lower emancipation. It is not out of place to say that 
Vciikatanatha had pushed bhakti and the human goal of mukti 
distinctly further on to the side of feeling, by defining bhakti as a 
feeling of joy and mukti as servitude to Isvara, 

Acit or Primeval Matter: the Prakrti 
and its modifications. 

Proceeding to describe the nature of matter, Veiikatanatha tries 
to disprove the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory of atoms. The smallest 
particle of matter is that which is visible in the sun’s rays coming in 
through a chink or hole. The imagination of still finer particles, 
which may be called dyads or atoms, is not attested by experience; 
for these cannot be perceived. They cannot be compared to the 
small invisible pollen of flowers which makes the air carrying it 
fragrant; for these small particles possess the quality of smell, 
whereas atoms are subtle particles which do not possess any per¬ 
ceivable characteristic. Even inference cannot establish these 
atoms; for, if we suppose that particles when divided could be 
further divided until we could arrive at the limit of division, 
beyond which no division was possible, and that these subtlest 
particles could be called atoms, this would be impossible, for the 
atoms of Nyaya and Vaiscsika are not only the smallest particles but 
they are considered to have a special kind of measure {pdrimdndalya) 
as their characteristic, and this we have no data for inferring. If 
only the smallness is the criterion, we may better stop at the 
trasa-renu (the dust particles in the air). Inhere are also other objec¬ 
tions against the atomic theory, such as have been propounded by 
Sankaracarya, that the partless atoms cannot come into touch with 
other atoms or form together into one whole, or that the pdriman-- 
dalya measure of the paramdm should not generate a different kind 
of measure in the dyad {dvy~anuka), or that the dyad ought not to 
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generate quite another kind of measure in the trasa-renu. The world 
cannot thus be accepted as due to the conglomeration of atoms or 
trasa-renus, Prakrti containing the three qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tamas has thus to be admitted as the primal matter. The state of it 
just preceding ahankdra and just following its state as prakrti (the 
state in which, all its three qualities being the same, there is no 
manifestation of any particular quality) is called mahat. The next 
state, which follows mahat and precedes the senses, is called 
ahankdra. The mahat and ahankdra are not subjective states of 
buddhi or ego, as some Samkhyists would think, but arc two suc¬ 
cessive cosmic stages of the prakrti, the primeval cosmic matter. 
The ahankdra is of three kinds, sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa. The 
senses are not products of elements, as the Vaisesika supposed, but 
represent the functional cognitional powers in association with the 
eye, nose, skin, etc. It is manas whose states are variously called 
imagination, determination, etc. Lokacarya describes prakrti as 
being of three kinds, namely (i) that which contains the purest 
sattva characters and forms the material of the abode of Isvara; 
(2) that which contains the threefold characters of sattva, rajas and 
tamas and forms the ordinary world for us. This is the field of 
Isvara's play. It is called prakrti because it produces all trans¬ 
formations, avidyd because it is opposed to all true knowledge, and 
mdyd because it is the cause of all diverse creations. As we have 
mentioned before, the gtmas of prakrti are its qualities, and not the 
Sdrnkhya reals. Creation is produced by the rise of opposite quali¬ 
ties in the prakrti. The tan-mdtras are those states of matter in 
which the specific elemental qualities are not manifested. The order 
of the genesis of the tan-mdtras is described by some as follows: 
first the bhiitadi, from it sabda-tan-matra, and from that the dkdsa; 
again, from dkdsa comes sparsa-tan-mdtra (vibration-potential), 
followed by vdyu’, from vdyii comes the rupa-tan-mdtra (light- 
potential) and from that tejas (light and heat); from tejas comes 
rasa-tan-mdtra (taste-potential), and thence water; from water comes 
gandha-tan-mdtra (smell-potential), and from that earth. Other 
theories of the genesis of the bhutas are also described, but we omit 
them here, as they are not of much value. Varavara says that time 
is regarded as the prakrti without its sattva quality, but V^enkata- 
natha speaks of time as existing in the nature of Isvara as a special 
form of His manifestation. Space (dik) is not an entity different 
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from dkdsQy which offers room for the movement of things. Akdsa 
is not a mere vacuity or non-occupiedness, but a positive entity. 

Thus it is seen that the indeterminate matter of prakrti, with 
its three qualities, passes through many stages and at last exhibits 
the phenomenal world, which produces happiness and misery in 
accordance with a man*s destiny (adrsta) and good or bad deeds. 
The force of adrsta is not a separate entity, but the favour and dis¬ 
favour of Isvara, which works in accordance with the good or bad 
deeds of men. 



CHAPTER XX 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE RAMANUJA 
SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

Sankara and Ramanuja on the nature of Reality 
as qualified or unqualified. 

Sankara says that Brahman, as pure intelligence {cin-mdtram) 
entirely divested of any kind of forms, is the ultimate reality 
{paramdrtha)y and that all differences of the knower, the known, 
and the diverse forms of cognition are all imposed on it and are 
false. Falsehood with him is an appearance which ceases to exist 
as soon as the reality is known, and this is caused by the defect 
{dosa)^ which hides the true nature of reality and manifests various 
forms. The defect which produces the false world appearance is 
ignorance or nescience (avidyd or mdyd)^ which can neither be said 
to be existent nor non-existent {sad-asad-anirvacamyd)y and this 
ceases (nivrtta) when the Brahman is known. It is, indeed, true 
that in our ordinary experience we perceive difference and multi¬ 
plicity; but this must be considered as faulty, because the faultless 
scriptures speak of the one truth as Brahman, and, though there are 
the other parts of the Vedas which impose on us the performance 
of the Vedic duties and therefore imply the existence of plurality, 
yet those texts which refer to the nature of Brahman as one must 
be considered to have greater validity; for they refer to the 
ultimate, whereas the Vedic injunctions are valid only with re¬ 
ference to the world of appearance or only so long as the ultimate 
reality is not known. Again, the scriptures describe the Brahman 
as the reality, the pure consciousness, the infinite {satyam jndnam 
anantam brahma) \ these are not qualities which belong to Brahman, 
but they are all identical in meaning, referring to the same difference¬ 
less identical entity, absolutely qualityless—the Brahman. 

Ramanuja, in refuting the above position, takes up first the view 
of Sankara that the Brahman as the ultimate reality is absolutely 
unqualified [nirvisesa). He says that those who assert that reality 
can be unqualified have really no means of proving it; for all proofs 
are based on the assumption of some qualified character. This un¬ 
qualifiedness could not be directly experienced, as they believe; 
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for there can be no experience without the assumption of some 
qualified character, since an experience, being my own unique ex¬ 
perience, is necessarily qualified. Even if you tried to prove that 
one’s own experience, which is really qualified in nature, is un¬ 
qualified, you would have to pick up some special trait in it, in 
virtue of which you would maintain it was unqualified; and by that 
very fact your attempt is defeated, for that special trait would make 
it qualified. Intelligence is itself self-revealing, and by it the 
knower knows all objects. It may also be shown that even during 
sleep, or swoon, the experience is not characterless. Even when the 
brahman is said to be real, pure consciousness, and infinite, it means 
that these are the characters of Brahman and it is meaningless to say 
that they do not indicate some character. The scriptures cannot 
testify to the existence of any characterless reality; for they are a 
collection of words arranged in order and relation, and each word 
is a whole, comprising a stem and a suffix, and the scriptures there¬ 
fore are by nature unable to yield any meaning which signifies any¬ 
thing that is characterless. As regards perception, it is well esta¬ 
blished that all determinate perception {sa-vikalpa-pratyaksa) mani¬ 
fests an entity with its characters; but even indeterminate percep¬ 
tion {nirvikalpa-pratyaksa) manifests some character for its in¬ 
determinateness means only the exclusion of some particular 
character; and there can be no perception which is absolutely 
negative regarding the manifestation of characters. All experiences 
are embodied in a proposition—“This is so”—and thus involve 
the manifestation of some characters. When a thing is perceived for 
the first time, some specific characters are discerned; but, when it 
is perceived again, the characters discerned before are revived in 
the mind, and by comparison the specific characters are properly 
assimilated. This is what we call determinate perception, involving 
the manifestation of common characters or class characters as dis¬ 
tinguished from the perception of the first moment which is called 
indeterminate perception. But it does not mean that indeterminate 
perception is not the perception of some specific characters. In¬ 
ference is based on perception and as such must necessarily reveal 
a thing with certain characteristics; and so not one of the three 
sources of our knowledge, perception, scriptures and inference, can 
reveal to us any entity devoid of characteristics. 

It is urged by Sankara and his followers that perception refers 
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to pure being and pure being alone {san-mdtra-grahi ); but this can 
never be true, since perception refers to class-characters and thus 
necessarily involves the notion of difference; even at that one par¬ 
ticular moment of perception it grasps all the essential charactei- 
istic differences of a thing which distinguish it from all other ob¬ 
jects. If perception had reference only to pure being, then why 
should it manifest to us that “here is a jug,” “here is a piece of 
cloth”; and, if the characteristic differences of a thing are not 
grasped by perception, why are we not contented with a buffalo 
when we need a horse ? As pure being they are all the same, and it 
is being only which, it is urged, is revealed by perception. Memory 
would not then distinguish one from the other, and the cognition 
of one thing would suffice for the cognition of everything else. If 
any distinctive differences between one cognition and another is 
admitted, then that itself would baffle the contention of the cha¬ 
racterlessness of perception. Moreover, the senses can grasp only 
their characteristic special feature, e.g. the eye, colour, the ear, 
sound, and so on, and not differencelessness. Again, Brahman is 
said to be of the nature of pure being, and, if the same pure being 
could be experienced by all the senses, then that would mean that 
Brahman itself is experienced by the senses. If this were so, the 
Brahman would be as changeable and destructible as any other 
objects experienced by the senses, and this no one would be willing 
to admit. So it has to be granted that perception reveals difference 
and not pure characterlessness. 

Again, it has been argued that, since the experience of a jug, 
etc., varies differently with different space and time, i.e. we per¬ 
ceive here a jug, there a piece of cloth, and then again at another 
moment here a toy and there a horse, and we have not the one 
continuous experience of one entity in all space and time, these ob¬ 
jects are false. But why should it be so? There is no contradiction 
in the fact that two objects remain at the same place at two different 
points of time, or that two objects remain at two different places at 
one and the same point of time. Thus there is nothing to prove that 
the objects we perceive are all false, and the objects are by nature 
pure being only. 

Again, it has been urged that experience or intuition (e.g. as in¬ 
volved in perception) is self-revealing {svayarn-prakdsa)\ but this 
is true only with reference to a perceiver at the particular time of 
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his perception. No intuition is absolutely self-revealing. The 
experience of another man does not reveal anything to me, nor 
does a past experience of mine reveal anything to me now; for 
with reference to a past experience of mine I only say ‘T knew 
it so before,'* not ‘‘I know it now.’* It is also not true that no 
experience can be further experienced; for I can remember my 
own past experience or can be aware of it, as I can be aware of the 
awareness of other persons; and, if the fact that one awareness can 
be the object of another would make it cease from being an ex¬ 
perience or intuition {samvid or anuhhuti)^ then there would be no 
anubhuti or experience at all. If a man could not be aware of the 
experiences of others, he could use no speech to express himself or 
understand the speech of other people, and all speech and lan¬ 
guage would be useless. 'Fhat jug, etc., are not regarded as intuition 
or experience is simply because their nature is altogether different 
therefrom and not because they can be objects of cognition or ex¬ 
perience; for that would be no criterion at all. 

It is again urged that this intuition or experience {anubhuti or 
samvid) is never produced, since we do not know any stage when it 
was not in existence {prag-abhavady-abhavad utpattir nirasyate). 
It is also urged that any experience or awareness cannot reveal any 
state in which it did not exist; for how can a thing reveal its own 
absence, since it cannot exist at the time of its absence? Ramanuja, 
in reply to such a contention on Sankara's side, debates why it 
should be considered necessary that an experience should reveal 
only that which existed at the same time with it; for, had it been so, 
there would be no communication of the past and the future. It is 
only sense-knowledge which reveals the objects which are existing 
at the time when the senses are operating and the sense-knowledge 
is existing; but this is not true with regard to all knowledge. Memory, 
inference, scriptures, and intuitive mystic cognition {yogi^pratyaksa) 
of sages can always communicate events which happened in the 
past or will happen in the future. Arguing in the same way, one 
could say that even in the case of the experience of ordinary objects 
such as jug, etc., it can be said that the perception which reveals 
their presence at any particular time does not reveal their existence 
at all times. 1 hat they are not so revealed means that the revelation 
of knowledge {samvid or anubhuti) is limited by time. If revelation 
of knowledge were not itself limited in time, then the objects re- 
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vealed by it would also not be limited in time, which would be the 
same thing as to say that these objects, such as jug, etc., are all 
eternal in nature; but they are not. This sort of argument may also 
be applied to the revelation of knowledge in inference; and it may 
well be argued that, since the objects must be of the same type as the 
knowledge which reveals them, then, if the knowledge is not limited 
in time and is eternal, the objects also will be eternal. For there can 
be no knowledge without an object. It cannot be said that at the 
time of sleep, drunkenness, or swoon, the pure experience is ex¬ 
perienced as such without there being an object. If the pure ex¬ 
perience were at that time experienced as such, one would re¬ 
member this on waking; for except in the case of experiences at the 
time of universal destruction (pralaya), and in the period when one’s 
body is not in existence, all that is experienced is remembered. No 
one, however, remembers having experienced an experience at the 
time of sleep or swoon, so that no such pure revelation of know¬ 
ledge exists at that time. What Ramanuja maintains here, as will be 
shown later on, is that during sleep or swoon we have a direct ex¬ 
perience of the self and not the pure formless experience of the 
revelation of pure consciousness. Thus there cannot be any state 
in which knowledge is pure revelation without an object. Hence it 
cannot be argued that, because knowledge does not reveal the state 
in which it did not exist, it must always be in existence and never 
be produced; for as each cognition is inseparably associated with its 
object, and as all objects are in time, knowledge must also be in 
time. 

Again, the argument that, since knowledge is unproduced, it 
cannot suffer any further modification or change, is false. Granting 
for the sake of argument that knowledge is unproduced, why should 
it on that account be necessarily changeless? The negation pre¬ 
ceding a particular production (prdga-bhdva) is beginningless, but 
it is destroyed. So is the avidyd of the Sankarites, which is sup¬ 
posed to be beginningless and yet to be suffering all kinds of changes 
and modifications, as evidenced by its false creations of the world- 
appearance. Even the self, which is beginningless and destruction- 
less, is supposed to be associated with a body and the senses, from 
which it is different. This apprehension of a difference of the self 
from avidyd means a specific character or a modification, and if this 
difference is not acknowledged, the self would have to be considered 
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identical with avidyd. Again, it is meaningless to say that pure 
intelligence, consciousness, experience or intuition {amibhuti or 
samvid)y is pure self-revelation; for, were it so, why should it be 
called even self-revelation, or eternal, or one? These are different 
characters, and they imply a qualified character of the entity to 
which they belong. It is meaningless to say that pure consciousness 
is characterless; for at least it has negative characters, since it is dis¬ 
tinguished from all kinds of material, non-spiritual or dependent 
objects which are considered to be different from this pure con¬ 
sciousness. Again, if this pure consciousness is admitted to be proved 
as existing, that must itself be a character. But to whom is it 
proved? It must be to the self who knows, and in that case its 
specific character is felt by the self who is aware of it. If it is argued 
that the very nature of the self-revelation of consciousness is the 
self, then that would be impossible; for knowledge implies a knower 
who is different from the knowledge which reveals certain objects. 
I'he knower must be permanent in all his acts of knowledge, and 
that alone can explain the fact of memory and recognition. The 
consciousness of pleasure, pain and of this or that object comes and 
goes, whereas the knower remains the same in all his experiences. 
How then can the experience be identified with the person who 
experiences? know it,^* “just now I have forgotten it”—it is in 
this way that we all experience that our knowledge comes and goes 
and that the phases are different from ourselves. How can know¬ 
ledge or consciousness be the same as the knower or the self? 

It is held that the self and ego or the entity referred to by “I” 
are different. The entity referred to by “I” contains two parts, a 
self-revealing independent part as pure consciousness, and an ob¬ 
jective, dependent non-self-revealed part as “myself,” and it is the 
former part alone that is the self, whereas the latter part, though it 
is associated with the former, is entirely different from it and is 
only expressed, felt, or manifested by virtue of its association with 
the former. But this can hardly be admitted. It is the entity re¬ 
ferred to by “I” which is the subjective and individual self and it 
is this which differentiates my experience from those of others. 
Kven in liberation I am interested in emancipating this my indi¬ 
vidual self, for which I try and work and not in a so-called subject- 
object-lcss consciousness. If “I** is lost, then who is interested in 
a mere consciousness, whether that is liberated or not ? If there is 
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no relation with this ego, the self, the “ I,” no knowledge is possible. 
We all say “I know,” “I am the knower”; and, if this individual 
and subjective element were unsubstantial and false, what sig 
nificance would any experience have ? It is this ego, the “ I,” which 
is self-luminous and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
anything else. It is like the light, which reveals itself and in so doing 
reveals others as well. It is one whole and its intelligent nature is 
its self-revealing character. So the self-luminous self is the knower 
and not a mere revelation. Revelation, cognition or knowledge 
means that something is revealed to someone, and so it would be 
meaningless to say that the self and the knowledge are identical. 
Again, it has been maintained that self is pure consciousness; for 
this pure consciousness alone is what is non-material (ajada) and 
therefore the spirit. But what does this non-materiality mean ? It 
means with the Sahkarites an entity whose nature is such that its 
very existence is its revelation, so that it docs not depend on any¬ 
thing else for its revelation. Therefore, pleasures, pain, etc., are 
also self-revealing. There cannot be a toothache which is present 
and yet is not known; but it is held that pleasures and pains cannot 
be revealed, unless there is a knower who knows them. Well the 
same would be true for knowledge even. Can consciousness reveal 
itself to itself? Certainly not; consciousness is revealed always to 
a knower, the ego or the self. As wc say “I am happy,” so we say 
‘T know.” If non-materiality (ajadatva) is defined as rcvcaling-to- 
itself in the above sense, such non-materiality does not belong to 
consciousness even. It is the.ego, the “I,” that is always self- 
revealed to itself by its very existence, and it must therefore be the 
self, and not the pure consciousness, which stands as much in need 
of self-revelation as do the pains and pleasures. Again, it is said 
that, though pure consciousness {anubhuti) is in itself without any 
object, yet by mistake it appears as the knower, just as the conch- 
shell appears by illusion as silver. But Ramanuja contends that 
this cannot be so; for, had there been such an illusion, people would 
have felt “I am consciousness” as “this is silver.” No one makes 
such a mistake; for we never feel that the knowledge is the knower; 
but, as a matter of fact, we always distinguish the two and feel our¬ 
selves different from the knowledge—as “I know” (aharn anu- 
bhavdmi). 

It is argued that the self as changeless by nature cannot be the 
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agent of the act of cognition and be a knower, and therefore it is 
only the changeful modifications of prakrti, the category of 
ahankdra^ to which can be ascribed the capacity of being a knower. 
This ahankdra is the inner organ {antahkarana) or mind, and this 
alone can be called a knower; for the agency of an act of cognition 
is an objective and dependent characteristic, and, as such, cannot 
belong to the self. If the agency and the possibility of being 
characterized by the notion of ego could be ascribed to the self, 
such a self would have only a dependent existence and be non¬ 
spiritual, like the body, since it would be non-self-revealing. 
Ramanuja, in answer to such an objection, says that, if the word 
ahankdra is used in the sense of antahkarana, or the mind, as an 
inner organ, then it has all the non-spiritual characteristics of the 
body and it can never be considered as the knower. The capacity 
of being a knower {jndtrtva) is not a changeful characteristic 
(vtkriydiimaka), since it simply means the possession of the quality of 
consciousness (jiidna-gundhaya), and knowledge, being the natural 
quality of the eternal self, is also eternal. Though the self is itself of 
the nature of consciousness {jndna-svarupa), yet, just as one entity 
ot light exists both as the light and as the rays emanating from it, so 
can it be regarded both as consciousness and as the possessor of con¬ 
sciousness {mam-prabhrtlndm prabhdhayatvam iva jnandsrayatvam 
apt aviruddham). Consciousness, though unlimited of itself {svayam 
aparicchinnam eva jfidnam), can contract as well as expand (sahkoca- 
vikdsdrham). In an embodied self it is in a contracted state {sah^ 
kucita-svarupam) through the influence of actions (karmand), and 
is possessed of varying degrees of expansion. To the individual it is 
spoken of as having more or less knowledge^, according as it is 
determined by the sense-organs. Thus one can speak of the rise of 
knowledge or its cessation. When there is the rise of knowledge, one 
can certainly designate it as the knower. So it is admitted that this 
capacity as knower is not natural to the self, but due to karma, and 
therelore, though the self is knower in itself, it is changeless in its 
aspect as consciousness. But it can never be admitted that the non¬ 
spiritual ahankdra could be the knower by virtue of its being in 
contact with consciousness (cit) ; for consciousness as such can never 
be regarded as a knower. The ahankdra also is not the knower, and 
theretore the notion of the knower could not be explained on such a 

' ^rl-bhdfya, p. 45. 
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view. It is meaningless to say that the light of consciousness falls 
on the non-spiritual ahankdra through contiguity; for how can the 
invisible consciousness transmit its light to the non-spiritual 
ahankdra ? 

Even in sleep one feels the self as I for on waking one feels 
‘‘I have slept happily.** This also shows that during sleep it is the 
“ I ** that both knew and felt happy. It has to be admitted thijt there 
is a continuity between the “I** before its sleep, the “I** during its 
sleep, and the ‘‘I** after its sleep; for after waking the “ T* re¬ 
members all that it had experienced before its sleep. 'I'lie fact that 
one also feels ‘‘I did not know anything all this time*’ does not 
mean that the “I** had no knowledge at all; it means only that the 
“I** had no knowledge of objects and things which it knows on 
waking. There can be no doubt that the “ I ’* knew during the sleep, 
since even a Sahkarite would say that during dreamless sleep the 
self {dtman) has the direct intuitive perception [sdkfi) of ignorance 
{ajiidna), and no one can have any direct intuitive perception with¬ 
out also being a knower. Thus, when after sleep a man says “ I did 
not know even myself, I slept so well,** what he means is that he did 
not know himself with all the particulars of his name, caste, 
parentage, etc., as he knows when he is awake. It does not mean 
that he had absolutely no knowledge at all. Iwen on liberation the 
entity denoted by “!’* (aham-artha) remains; for it is the self that 
is denoted. If there is no one to feel or to know in the state of 
liberation, who is it that is liberated, and who is to strive for such a 
liberation? To be revealed to itself is self-consciousness and im¬ 
plies necessarily the knower as the “I** that knows, and therefore 
the notion of '*!** denotes the self in its own nature as that which 
knows and feels. But the entity denoted by the notion of '*!** 
(aham-artha) should be distinguished from the non-spiritual cate¬ 
gory of mind or the antahkarana^ which is but a modification of 
prakrti or the false feeling of conceit, which is always regarded as 
bad and is the cause of the implication of insult towards superior 
persons and this is clearly due to ignorance {avidyd). 

The next point of discussion raised by Ramanuja in this con¬ 
nection, to prove his point that there is no reality which can be re¬ 
garded as characterless and unqualified in any absolute sense, is in 
the attempt that he makes to refute Sankara*s contention that the 
scriptures give us sufficient ground for acknowledging such a 
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reality, and their authority is to be considered as the highest and as 
absolutely irrefutable. Sankara had urged that the testimony of the 
scriptures was superior to that of perception. But the scriptures are 
based on the assumption of plurality, without which no language is 
possible. These are for that reason false. For the superiority that is 
ascribed to the scriptures was due to their teaching of the doctrine 
that all plurality and difference are false, and that the reality is 
absolutely differenceless; but yet since the meaning and the expres¬ 
sions of the scriptures are themselves based on the assumption of 
difference, how can the teaching of the scriptures be anything but 
false Again, since they are as faulty as perception on account of 
their assumption of plurality, why should they be regarded as 
having an authority superior to perception ? When the scriptures 
arc based on error, what is communicated by them must likewise be 
erroneous, though it may not be directly contradicted by experience. 
If a man who is absolutely out of touch with all men has an eye- 
disease which makes him see things at a great distance double, 
then his vision of two moons in the sky, though it may not be con¬ 
tradicted by his or any one else’s experience, is yet false. So, when 
there is defect, the knowledge produced by it must be false, whether 
il is contradicted or not. Hence, avidya being false, the Brahman 
communicated by it through its manifested forms, the scriptures, 
must also be false. And one may well argue, that, since Brahman 
is the object of knowledge produced by means tainted by avidya^ it 
is false, just as the world is false {Brahma mithyd avidyddy-iitpanna- 
jtultia-visayatvdt prapaheavat). In anticipation of such objections 
Sankara urges that even false dreams can portend real good or bad 
happenings, or an illusory sight of a snake may cause real death. 
Ramanuja’s answer to this is that what is meant by saying that 
dreams are false is that there is some knowledge, corresponding to 
which there arc no objects; so there is knowledge in illusion and 
real fear due to such knowledge, but the corresponding external 
ol^ject does not exist. So in these cases also the communication of 
truth, or a real thing, or a real fact, is not by falsehood, but real 
knowledge; for no one doubts that he had knowledge in his dream 
or in his illusion. So far as the fact that there was knowledge in 
dream is concerned, dreams arc true, so that it is useless to say that 
in dreams falsehood portends real fact. 

1 hus, from whatever point of view it may be argued, it is im- 
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possible to prove that the reality is characterless and differenceless, 
whether such a reality be pure being, or a unity of being, intel- 
ligence and bliss, or pure intuitional experience, and such a con¬ 
tention will so much cripple the strength of the scriptures that no- 
thing can be proved on their authority and their right to supersede 
the authority of perception can hardly be established. But the 
scriptures also do not speak of any characterless and unqualified 
reality. For the texts referring to Brahman as pure being (CA., vi. 
2. i), or as transcendent (MwnJ., i. i. 5), or where the Brahman is 
apparently identified with truth and knowledge {Tait., ii. i. i), can 
actually be proved to refer to Brahman not as qualityless, but as 
possessing diverse excellent qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, 
all-pervasiveness, eternality and the like. The denial of qualities is 
but a denial of undesirable qualities {heya^gunan pratisidhya). 
When Brahman is referred to in the scriptures as one, that only 
means that there is no second cause of the world to rival him; but 
that does not mean that His unity is so absolute that He has no 
qualities at all. Even where Brahman is referred to as being of the 
essence of knowledge, that does not mean that such an essence of 
knowledge is qualityless and characterless; for even the knower is of 
the essence of knowledge, and, being of the essence of knowledge, 
may as well be considered as the possessor of knowledge, just as a 
lamp, which is of the nature of light, may well be regarded as pos¬ 
sessing rays of light 


Refutation of Sankara's avidya. 

It is urged by Sankara that the self-luminous diffcrenceless one 
reality appears as the manifold world through the influence of de¬ 
fect {dosa). This defect, called avidya, hides its own nature and pro¬ 
duces various appearances and can neither be described as being 
nor as non-being: for it cannot be being, since then the illusion and 
the realization of its being an error would be inexplicable, and it 
cannot be non-being since then the world-appearance, as well as 
its realization as being wrong, would be inexplicable. 


^ jndna-svarupasyaiva tasya jndnd-irayatvaifi mani-dyumani-pradlpa-divad 
ity uktam eva, Srl-bha^yOy p. 6i. 

The above is based on the discussions in the ^rl-bhd^ya known as mahd- 
pUrva-pak^a and mahd-siddhdnta. ^rl-bhdfyOf p. lo et seq. 
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Ramanuja, in refuting avidydy says that this avidya is impossible 
since it must lean on some other thing for its support {dsraya), and 
it is clear that individual souls cannot be its support, since they 
themselves are regarded as being the products of avidyd. The 
Brahman also cannot be its support; for it is self-luminous con¬ 
sciousness and is hence opposed to avidyd, which is regarded as 
being liable to be recognized as illusory as soon as the true know¬ 
ledge dawns. It cannot be argued that it is only the knowledge that 
Brahman is of the nature of pure knowledge, and not pure know¬ 
ledge forming the essence of Brahman, that destroys avidyd\ for 
there is no difference between these two, between knowledge as the 
essence of Brahman and knowledge as removing avidyd. The nature 
of Brahman that is revealed by the knowledge that Brahman is of 
the nature of pure knowledge is already present in His pure self- 
luminous nature, which must necessarily on that account destroy 
avidyd^. Moreover, in accordance with Sankara’s view. Brahman, 
being of the nature of pure intuition, cannot further be the object 
of any other knowledge, and hence the nature of Brahman should 
not be further the object of any other concept. So, if knowledge is 
to be opposed to ignorance or avidyd, it must be in its own essence 
as it is, in itself, and so Brahman, as pure knowledge, ought to be 
opposed to avidyd. Moreover, to say that Brahman, which is of the 
nature of pure self-illumination, is hidden by avidyd is to say that 
the very nature of Brahman is destroyed {svarupa-ndsa)\ for, since 
pure self-illurnination is never produced, its concealment can only 
mean that it is destroyed, since it has no other nature than pure 
self-illumination. Again, if the contentless pure self-luminous in¬ 
tuition is said to assume diverse forms on account of the defect of 
avidyd, which is supported by it, then the question may be asked, 
whether this defect is real or unreal. If it is real, then the monism 
fails, and, if it is unreal, then the question arises, how is this unreal 
defect brought about? If it is brought about by some other defect, 
then, that also being unreal, the same question will again arise, and 
hence there will be a vicious infinite {anavasthd). If it is held that 
even without any real basis one unreal defect may be the cause of 
another unreal defect and so on in a beginningless series, then we 

^ Sudarsana Sari says here that, if there is such a difference between Brahman 
as essence and Brahman as destroying aridydy that would mean that one form of 
Brahman is different from its other form, or, in other words, that it is qualified. 
.^ruta-prakdsikd. Pandit edition, Benares, vol. ix, p. 658. 
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virtually have nihilism {Mddhyatnika^paksa or Sunya^vdda)^, If, to 
escape these criticisms, it is held that the defect is the very essence 
of intuition (anubhuti) or Brahman, then. Brahman being eternal, 
the defect also will be eternal, and emancipation, or the cessation 
of the world-appcarance, will never take place. Again, this avidyd 
is said to be indefinable, being different from both the existent 
and the non-existent {sad-asad-vHaksarta), But how can this be? 
A thing must be either existing or not existing; how^ can there be 
anything which is neither existing nor not-existing? 

Referring to the arguments of the Sankarites in favour of the 
existence of ajtldna (nescience) as a positive entity and as directly 
perceived in such perceptions as “I am ignorant,*' “1 do not know 
myself or any others,” Ramanuja says that such perceptions refer 
only to the non-existence of the knowledge of an object prior to its 
apprehension {prdga-blulra). Ramanuja argues that the ignorance 
perceived cannot refer to its specific and determinate object; for, 
if it did, then the object would be known and there would be no 
ignorance at all; and if the ajndna does not refer to any specific 
object, how can the ajndna or ignorance, standing by itself, be per¬ 
ceived or realized? If it is urged that ajndna refers to indistinct 
{a-visada-svarilpd) knowledge, then also it may be said that this 

* Sudarsana Suri here points out that the Sahkarites try to evade the vicious 
iniinite in three ways: lirstly, th.ose who think that ignorance {avidya) is as¬ 
sociated (idi)cxp\iim it hy atlirinin^il soas to in\ olvean infinite 

series like the seed-and-the-shoot { 7 'ijonkura), but not a vicious infinite; since on 
their view //tv/ is produced by (widyd and avidyd is a^^ain proiluced liy jWa 
{fn'iJydydm jwah jivdda 7'tdyd). 'Those aj^ain who think that tn idya belnn^ts to 
Brahman {liyahmd-jmimi-vddi) hold th;jit ai idyd is by nature beKinninjj;less and the 
irrationality or unreasonableness of its nature is nothinji; surpnsinv;. As rejjards 
the be^innin^lessness of a7'idyd in an infinite series {pra7'dlid-Tiddit7'a) n\ jh a and 
a7'idyd and tn idya and /77v/ as propounded in the first view of the jh d-jiidna- 
7'dditis, the refutation of it by those who hold that the ajiitwa beloni's to Brahman 
is enoujth. Tor they have pointed out that such a view ^oes against the uni¬ 
versally accepted doctrine of the eternity of souls, since it held that the siuils came 
out through avidyd and tn idya through souls. 'The other view, that the illusory 
scries is by itself bepinninyless, is no better; for, if one illusion were the basis of 
another illusion in a be^inninjtless series, this would be practically identical with 
the nihilistic philosophy. Moreover, even if the illusion is admitted to be be^in- 
nin^less in nature, then also that must await some other root primary cause 
{nuda~dt) 5 dpi'k^d) from which this successive series of illusions springs, and from 
that another, and so there will arise the vicious infinite. If no such root cause 
is awaited, the world-appearance may itself be regarded as a 7 dtlyd, and there will 
be no need to suppose the existence of any root cause as at'idya. Again, if avidyd 
is held to be irrational in nature, why should it not affect the emancipated souls 
and also Brahman? If it is answered that it does not do so because the emanci¬ 
pated souls and Brahman are pure, then that means that this avidyd is rational 
and wise and not irrational, ^ruta-prakdsikd, in Pandit, vol. ix, pp. 636-665. 
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may be regarded as the absence of the rise of distinct knowledge. 
I'hus, even if a positive ignorance is admitted, it must somehow 
be related to something else to which it refers. In whatever way 
one may attempt to explain ajndna (ignorance), either as want of 
knowledge, or as other than knowledge, or as opposed to know¬ 
ledge, it can be made possible only by a knowledge of the very fact 
of which it will be the opposite. Even darkness has to be conceived 
as being opposed to light; and hence one must have knowledge of 
light in order to understand darkness, as being opposed to it. But 
the ajndna (ignorance) of the Sahkarites cannot stand by itself, and 
so must show its content by a reference to the object or entity of 
which there is ignorance. Therefore, in the aforesaid experiences, 
“ I am ignorant, ” “ I do not know myself or any one else,” it should 
be admitted that what is felt is this want of rise of knowledge and 
not any positive ignorance, as the latter is equally found to be re¬ 
lative to the object and the subject and has no advantage over the 
former. Moreover, the Brahman, which is ever free and ever the 
same pure self-luminous intelligence, cannot at any time feel this 
ignorance or avidyd. It cannot hide Brahman; for Brahman is pure 
intelligence, and that alone. If it is hidden, that amounts to the 
destruction of Brahman. Again, if Brahman can perceive ajndna, 
it can as well perceive the world appearance; if by hiding Brahman 
the ajndna makes itself perceived by Brahman, then such ajndna 
cannot be removed by true knowledge, since it has the power of 
concealing knowledge and of making itself felt by it. Further, it 
cannot be said that avidyd hides the Brahman only partially; for 
brahman has no part. So the above experience of “ I did not know 
anything,” as remembered in the awakened state and referring to 
experiences of deep sleep, is not the memory of ajndna or ignorance 
directly experienced in deep sleep {siisupti), but an inference during 
the awakened state of not having any knowledge during deep sleep 
on account of there being no memory^. Inference also is unavailing 
for proving the existence of any ajndna\ for not only would such 
premises of inference involve a faulty reason, but no proper ex¬ 
ample could be found which could satisfy the claim of reason by a 
reference to any known case where a similar thing happens. More- 

' (ltd lui kitiiid avedifam iti jMnam mi smaranam kintu asmarana-lingakam 
jiiatul’hhdru-risaydm anumiti-rupam. ^ruta-prakdsikd, p. 178. (Nirnayasagar ed. 
(916).) 
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over, it is quite easy to formulate other series of inferences to dis¬ 
prove the possibility of such ajndna as is accepted by the Sah- 
karites 

Ramanuja’s theory of Illusion—All knowledge is Real. 

Ramanuja says that all illusion may briefly be described as per¬ 
ception in which a thing appears to be dilfcrent from what it is 
{anyasya anyathdvabhdsah). It is unreasonable to imagine that the 
illusory content of perception must be due to no cause, or is some¬ 
thing wholly unperceived or wholly unknown {atyantd-paridrstd- 
kdranaka-vastu-kalpand-yogdt). If such a wholly chimerical thing 
is imagined to be the content of illusory perception, then it must be 
inexpressible or indescribable (anirvacaniya) ; but no illusory object 
appears as indescribable; it appears as real. If it appeared as an 
inexpressible entity, there would be neither illusion nor its correc¬ 
tion. So it has to be admitted that in all illusions (e.g. in conch- 
shell -silver illusion) one thing (e.g. the conch-shell) appears in 
another form (e.g. silver). In all theories of illusion, whatever may 
be the extent of their error, they have ultimately to admit that in all 
illusions one thing appears in the form of another. Speaking against 
the Sahkarites, it may be asked, he urges, how is their inexpressible 
(anirvacanlya) silver produced ? 'I'he illusory perception cannot be 
the cause; for the perception follows only the production of the 
indescribable silver and cannot precede it to be its cause. It cannot 
be due to the defects in our sense-organs; for such defects are sub¬ 
jective and therefore cannot atfect the nature of objective reality or 
object. Moreover, if it is inexpressible and indescribable, why 
should It appear under certain circumstances in the specific form 
of a particular kind of appearance, silver.^ If it is urged that this is 
due to the fact of there being a similarity between silver and conch- 
shell, it may again be asked whether this similarity is real or unreal. 
It cannot be real, since the content is illusory; it cannot be unreal 
since it has reference to real objects (e.g. the real silver in a shop). 
So such a theory of illusion is open to many criticisms. 

Ramanuja seems to have himself favoured the anyathd-khydti 
theory of illusion, and says that there will be no explanations of 
contradiction of knowledge involved in illusory knowledge, or of 
consequent failure of behaviour as suggested by such knowledge, 

^ ^ruta~prakdhkd, pp. 17^^180. 
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unless error is ultimately explained as the wrongful appearance of 
one thing as another. He also says that all the other theories of 
illusion (except possibly the yathdrtha-khydti view, as suggested 
in the Sruta-prakdsikd commentary—yathdrtha-khydti-vyatirikta- 
paksesu anyathd-khydti-paksah prabalah) would ultimately have to 
accept the analysis of error as the wrongful appearance of one thing 
as another {khydty-antardndm tu suduram api gatvd anyathdva- 
bhdsah dsrayaniyah — Rdmdnujabhdsya). Ramanuja further points 
out that even the akhydti theory of illusion (i.e. illusion considered 
as being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
presentation of the “this*' of the conch-shell and the memory of 
silver) is a form of anyathd-khydti; for ultimately here also one has 
to accept the false identification of two characters or two ideas. 
Venkatanatha, commenting on this point in his Nydya-parisuddhi, 
says that the appearance of one thing as another is the indispensable 
condition of all errors, but the non-apprehension of difference must 
always be granted as an indispensable condition which must exist 
in all cases of false identification and has therefore the advantage of 
a superior simplicity {ldghava) \ yet the anyathd-khydti theory gives 
the proper and true representation of the nature of illusion, and no 
theory of illusion can do away with the need of admitting it as a 
correct representation of the phenomenon of illusion. So Venkata¬ 
natha says that Ramanuja, while he agrees with the anyathd-khydti 
view as a theory of illusion, yet appreciates the superior simplicity 
of the akhydti view as giving us the indispensable condition of all 
forms of illusion. 

Hut, though Ramanuja himself prefers the anyathd-khydti view 
of illusion, he could not very well pass over the yathdrtha-khydti 
view, as advocated by the senior adherents and founders of the 
school of thought which he interpreted, viz. Bodhayana, Natha- 
muni and Varada Visnu Misra. Ramanuja is thus faced with two 
different theories, one that he himself advocated and the other that 
was advocated by his seniors. Fortunately for him, while his own 
theory of anyathd-khydti was psychological in character, the other 
theor)^ of yathdrtha-khydti w^as of an ontological character, so that 
it was possible for one to hold the one view psychologically and the 
other view ontologically. Ramanuja, therefore, offers t\icyathdrtha- 
khydti view as an alternative. Venkatanatha says that this yathdrtha- 
khydti view can only be put forward as a theory based on scriptural 
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evidence, but cannot be supported as a philosophical theory which 
can be experienced and therefore as a scientific theory of illusion. 
We have to make up our minds between the two plausible alter¬ 
native theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti. 

Ramanuja, to distinguish the yathdrtha-khydti theory of his 
seniors, whom he refers to by the term “Vedic school*’ (yeda- 
viddm matam)y develops this view' in a number of verses and says 
that he understands on the strength of the scriptural texts that the 
material world was created by the intermingling of the three ele¬ 
ments, fire, water and earth, so that in each object there are all the 
three elements. When a particular element predominates in any 
material object, it is found tc possess more qualities of that element 
and is designated by its character, though it still holds the qualities 
of other elements in it. Thus it may in some sense be said that all 
things are in all things. A conch-shell possesses also the qualities 
of tejaSy or silver, and it is on that account that it may be said to 
resemble silver in some sense. What happens in the case of illusion 
is that through defects of organs, etc., the qualities or characters in 
a conch-shell representing other elements are not noticed and hence 
the perception can only grasp the qualities or characters of silver 
existing in the conch-shell, and the conch-shell is perceived as 
silver. So the knowledge of silver in a conch-shell is neither false, 
nor unreal, but is real, and refers to a real object, the silver clement 
existing in the conch-shelP. In this view of illusion all knowledge 
is regarded as referring to a real object {yathdrtha-khydti)'*. The 
difference between this view and that of Prabhakara is this, that, 
while Prabhakara was content with the negative condition of non¬ 
apprehension of the difference between the present perception of 
a glittering conch-shell and the memory of silver in the shop as the 
cause of the illusion, and urges that knowledge is real either as per¬ 
ception or as the memory, and that illusion has been the result 
of non-apprehension of the distinction of the two, Ramanuja is 
more radical, since he points out that the perception of silver in a 

^ See ^ruta-prakdsika, pp. 183-6. 

^ According to Sudarsana Suri this view is the traditional view (sdmpra 
ddyika) accepted by Bodhayana, Nathamuni, Rama Misra and others, which 
Ramanuja, as a faithful follower of that school, had himself followed. Thus, 
Ramanuja says: 

yathd-rtharp sarva-vijHdnam ill veda-viddm matam 

sruti-smrtibhyah sarvasya sarvd-tmatva-pratltitah. 

Bhd^ya ;md ^ruta-prakdsikdj p. 183. 
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conch-shell is due to the real perception of the element of 
silver in a conch-shell and the non-apprehension owing to defects 
{dosa) of the other elements present in it which would have shown 
its difference from silver. So what is called the illusory perception 
of silver in the conch-shell has a real objective basis to which 
it refers. 

Dreams are explained by Ramanuja as being creations of God, 
intended to produce corresponding perceptions in the minds of 
the dreamers. The case of the appearance of a conch-shell as yellow 
to a person with jaundiced eyes is explained by him as due to the 
fact that yellow colour emanates from the bile of his eyes, and is 
carried to the conch-shell through the rays of the eyes which turn 
the white shell yellow. The appearance of the conch-shell as yellow 
is therefore a real transformation of the conch-shell, noticed by 
the eye of a jaundiced person, though this transformation can be 
noticed only by him and not by other persons, the yellow being 
very near his eyes*. 

'Fhe akhydti and the yathdrtha-khydti views agree in holding 
that the imposed idea has a real basis as its object. But, while the 
former holds that this real basis is a past presentation, the latter 
holds that it is given as a presentation along with the object, i.e. 
the silver element, being mixed up with the conch-shell element, is 
also presented to the senses, but owing to some defects of circum¬ 
stances, organs of sight, etc., the conch-shell, which ought to be 
the main part, is not perceived. Thus, it is only the silver part that 
forms the presentation, and hence the error. So non-perception of 
the conch-shell part is common to both the views; but, while the 
akhydti view holds that the silver part is only a reproduced image 
of past experience, the yathdrtha-khydti view grounds itself on the 
trivrt-karana texts of the Upanisads and holds that the silver part 
is perceived at the time. But Sudarsana Suri refers to the views of 
other teachers {kecid dedrydh) and says that the trivrt-karana view 
may well explain the misapprehension of one element {bhuta) for 
another; but in the cases of misapprehension due to similarity 
trivrt-karana is not of much use, for trivrt-karana ^nd panci-karana 

^ Other types of errors or illusions are similarly explained by Ramanuja as 
having a real objective existence, the error being due to the non-apprehension of 
other elements which are objectively existent and associated with the entity 
which is the object of illusory perception, but which owing to defects are not 
perceived. See ibid. pp. 187, 188. 
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can explain the intermixture of bhUtas, but not of the bhautikas, or 
the later modifications of the five elements into the varied sub¬ 
stances such as conch-shell and silver, which are mutually mis¬ 
apprehended for each other on account of their similarity. It has, 
therefore, to be maintained that in these ftAw^a-modifications also 
the trivrt-karana principle applies to a certain extent; for here also 
the molecules or atoms of things or substances are made up of large 
parts of some 6AM/a-modification and smaller parts of one or more 
of other Mw/a-modifications. The conch-shell molecules are thus 
made up of large parts of conch-shell material and smaller parts of 
the silver material, and this explains the similarity of the one ele¬ 
ment to the other. The similarity is due to the real presence of one 
element in the other, and is called the pratinidhi-nyaya^ or the 
maxim of determining similarity by real representation. So in all 
cases of misapprehension of one thing as another through similarity 
there is no misapprehension in the strict sense, but a right appre¬ 
hension of a counterpart in the other object constituting the basis 
of the similarity, and the non-apprehension of the bigger and the 
larger part which held the counterpart coeval with it. It is because 
the conch-shell contains a major part of conch-shell element {sukty- 
amsa) and only a minor part of silver that it passes as conch-shell 
and not as silver. Conch-shell cannot serve the purpose of silver, 
despite the silver element in it, on account of the obstruction of the 
major part of the conch-shell element; and it is also on account of 
this that under normal circumstances the silver element in it is 
hidden by the conch-shell element, and we say that we perceive 
conch-shell and not silver. When it is said that this is conch-shell 
and not silver {nedam rajatam), the “not silver” has no other 
meaning than that of the conch-shell, the apprehension of which 
dispelled the idea of silver. It is the conch-shell that is designated 
in its negative aspect as “not silver” and in its positive aspect as 
conch-shell. 

Ramanujacarya, alias Vadihamsambuvahacarya, the maternal 
uncle of Veiikatanatha, seems to support the Ramanuja method of 
sat-khydti by showing that all the other three rival theories of 
illusion, such as that of anyathd-khydti, akhydti, and the anitva- 
caniya-khydti^ cross each other and are therefore incompatible. But 
he takes great pains to show that the sat-khydti theory may be sup¬ 
ported on the basis of the logical implications involved in both the 
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anyatha-khyati and the akhydti types of realism. He starts the dis¬ 
cussion by taking for granted the akhydti type of realism and its 
logical implications. He holds that it also would ultimately lead to 
anyathd-khydti, and that therefore (excepting the sat-khydti), of all 
the khydtis, anyathd-khydti is perhaps the best. He says in his 
Nydya-kulik that, since the way of knowledge requires that the 
sense-organs should reach their objects, even in illusory perception 
there must be some objects which they reach; for they could not 
convey any knowledge about an object with which they were not in 
contact*. 'I'he defect (dosa) cannot account for the production of 
new knowledge, for it only serves to obstruct anything from being 
perceived or known. Defects only obstruct the course of the 
natural sequence of cause and effectjust as fire would destroy the 
natural shooting powers of seeds*. Moreover, taking the old ex¬ 
ample of the conch-shell-silvcr, it may be asked how, if there was 
no silver at all objectively present, there could be any knowledge of 
such an absolutely non-existing thing? Since our awareness can¬ 
not refer to non-existing entities, all forms of awareness must 
guarantee the existence of corresponding objects. What happens in 
the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver is that there is memory 
of silver previously experienced and the “this,” which is ex- 
pcrienccd at the time of the illusion; and it is on account of the de¬ 
fects (dosa) that it is not grasped that the silver is only a memory of 
past experience, while it is only the “this” in front of us that is 
expericnceil at the time {dosdt pramunta-tadavamarsahp. 

Vadihamsambuvaha, weighing the various arguments of the 
rival theories of anyathd-khydti and akhydti, deals with the argu¬ 
ments of the anyathd-khydti view which holds that it is the conch- 
shell that appears as silver. .'Vs against the objections raised by such 
a view in opposition to the akhydti view, viz., if each thing is dif¬ 
ferent from every other thing, how can an illusion be explained as 
being due to the non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver reinenilx-red and the “this” perceived directly in experience? 
.Vrguing in its favour, he says that the difference which is not 
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apprehended here consists of that characteristic which exists in 
things by virtue of which one thing is not confused with or misappre¬ 
hended as another thing, and it is the non-apprehension of thi:. 
differentiating characteristic that causes the misapprehension of 
the conch-shell as silver {samsarga-virodhi-vaidharmya-visesa-rupa- 
bheda-grahah pravrtti-hetuhy. But the real objections to holding 
this akhydti view of illusion to be ultimately sufficient consists in 
the fact that it cannot do away with the necessity of the synthetic 
operation {samsarga-zydpdra) consisting of a thing being regarded 
as such-and-such, as found in all discussions of disputants, in all 
our behaviours and concepts of error and illusion. 'Fhis forces us 
to accept the anyathd-khydti view as an unavoidable and ultimate 
explanation‘s. Vadiharnsambuvaha urges that, since the silver is 
felt to be in that which is only a piece of conch-shell, this must 
imply the imposition of the one on the other (which is the essential 
part of anyathd-khydti). Just as in the real perception of a piece of 
silver the object before us is experienced as silver, so in the conch- 
shell-silver illusion, the object before us is experienced as silver, 

^ Madras Govt. MS. No. 4910. 

^ Like the seniors referred to by Ramanuja, Prabhakara also considers all 
knovs’ledge to be valid {yatJidrtham sarvoni eve'ha vijMnam iti, Prakarana-pdneikd^ 
p. 32), though the former does so on ontological grounds and the latter on psycho¬ 
logical and experiential grounds. Salikanatha, representing Prabhakara’s view, 
says that, whatever is the content of awareness, that alone is known, and at the 
time of the conch-shell silver illusion, what is known is “ this is silver,” but there 
is no knowledge of conch-shell, since it is not the content of awareness at the 
time. T hus it cannot be said that the illusory knowledge consists of knowing the 
conch-shell as silver, but of the ” this” as silver; for, when there is the knowledge 
of illusory silver, there is no knowledge of conch-shell. What happens in illusory 
perception is that through defects the differentiating characteristics of the conch- 
shell are not apprehended and the conch-shell is perceived only in its general 
character as an object. Then there is memory of silver, and through a defect in 
the mental process {mono-dosdt) the silver is not remembered with its original 
association of time and place as that silver which was perceived there, but is simply 
remembered as an image of silver (tad-ity-amsa-paramarsd-vivarjitam). 'I'hough 
there is no such detinite experience that 1 remember silver, yet the idea of 
silver has to be admitted to be due to memory ; for it cannot be <lue cither to per¬ 
ception or to inference or to any other source of knowledge. Thus, through the 
elimination of all other sources of knowledge, silver has to be admitted to be due 
to memory {dndnya-gdtitdh smrtir dtrd'vdfidffiyate). On account of the absence 
of a feeling that I remember a past experience, the memory of silver cannot be 
distinguished from a percept; for it is only these facts that distinguish a present 
percept from a reproduced image; and so we fail to dilferentiate between this 
memory and the actual perception of some object before us (the differentiating 
characteristics of which are entirely lost to us through defects of sense-organs or 
the like). On account of the non-apprehension of the distinction, these two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of awareness themselves produce the illusion of a direct and im¬ 
mediate perception of silver which is not there at die time, and even tempt us to 
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and here also it is the conch-shell that appears as silver. When the 
illusion is dispelled, we say that “this is not silver**; this cannot 
mean the mere presence of the conch-shell, but it must mean the 
denial of the imposition that was made previously. For, if nega¬ 
tions could be treated as positive entities, then there would be no 
difference between positives and negatives {badhyasya vidhi- 
rupatve vidhi-nisedha-vyatydsam ca nisedhe bddha iti tulydrthatvdty • 
'Fhe akhydti view speaks of non-apprehension of absence of as¬ 
sociation (e.g. of conch-shell-silver, asamsargdgraha) to be the 
cause of illusion. It may well be asked, What is this absence of 
association } It cannot be the mere thing itself; for, had it been so, 
we should expect that the thing itself (say the conch-shell) is not 
perceived and this alone constitutes error, which is impossible. 
Moreover, the silver is felt to be in front of us as the object we per¬ 
ceive and not as something which we remember. We know that, 
when we perceive illusorily that “this is silver,** there is the per¬ 
ception of a false association {bddhaka-samsarga-grahanam)\ but the 
concept of non-apprehension of difference {bheddgraha) never seems 
to be practically realized in experience. If we inquire into the 
nature of what constitutes falsity or contradiction (e.g. in conch- 
shell silver), we find that it is not the fact that a conch-shell when 
burnt becomes ash while silver, when burnt, may be made into a 
finger-ring that constitutes error, but the fact that what was believed 
to be capable of being rendered into a finger-ring by being put into 
fire cannot be so done (yadi tv-anguliyakddi-hetutaydbhimatasya 
vyavahdrasya bhasma-hetiitvako hy atra visesah). If this is what is 
really meant by falsehood, it is nothing but the apprehension of the 
cause of one kind of action as being another cause {anya-hetu- 
vyavahdro 'nya-hetutaydvagatah). This will be anyathd-khydti\ for, 
if even here it is urged to be non-apprehension of difference, then 


stretch our hands to pick it up, as if there were a real piece of silver before us. 
(Sec Prakardfia-pancikd, Ch. iv, \aya~rithi.) 

Sudarsana Suri, conirncntinK on the akhydti view in his ^ruta-prakdsikd in 
connection with his commentary on the yathdrtha-khydti view of Ramanuja’s 
seniors, says that the akhydti view has the advantage of superior simplicity or 
the minimum assumption, viz. that in illusion only an indefinite object is seen, 
and the distinction between this and the image roused in memory by it is not 
apprehended. T his has to be admitted in all theories of illusion, and in addition 
other assumptions have to be made. 

^ ^ydya-kultsa of Vadihamsiimbuvaha RamanujiicSrya, Govt. Oriental MS. 
No. 4yio. 
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the experience in such cases of the belief of one thing as another is 
not explained^. In all such cases the final appeal must be made to 
experience, which attests all cases of illusion as being the appear 
ance of one thing as another^. 

But though Vadihamsambuvahacarya thus tries to support the 
anyathd-khydti view of illusion, yet he does not dismiss the akhydti 
view of error curtly, but admits that it may also properly explain 
facts of illusion, when looked at from another point of view. For, 
if there was not the non-apprehension of difference between silver 
and conch-shell, the conch-shell could not be mistaken as silver. 
So, even in anyathd-khydti^ there is one element of akhydti in¬ 
volved ; for in order that one may behave towards a piece of conch- 
shell in the same way as one would do to a piece of silver, it is 
necessary that one should not be able to distinguish between what 
one sees before one and what one remembers. But, 'though the 
negative fact of akhydti, i.e., non-apprehension of difference, may 
be regarded in many cases as a necessary stage, yet the positive fact 
of association (samsarga) or synthesis has to be admitted as an in¬ 
dispensable process, connecting the different elements constituting 
a concrete perception. The root-cause of all our behaviour and 
action, being of the nature of synthetic association, it would be 
wrong to suppose that non-apprehension of difference could by 
itself be made a real cause of our actions {na ca mula-bhute samsarga- 
jridne pravrtti-kdrane siddhe tad-upajivino nirantara-jndnasya 
pravrttihetutvam iti yuktam vaktum)^. Although Vadihamsam- 
buvaha spends all his discussions on the relative strength of 
akhydti and anyathd-khydti as probable theories of illusion, yet he 
refers to the view of illusion mentioned by Ramanuja that all things 
are present in all things and that therefore no knowledge is illusory. 
He considers this view as the real and ultimately correct view. But, 
if this were so, all his discussions on the akhydti and anyathd- 
khydti theories of illusion would be futile. Vadihamsambuvaha 
docs not, however, attempt to show how, if this theory be admitted, 
the other theories of akhydti or anyathd-khydti could be sup- 


^ yadi cd'trapi bhedd-^rahah saranam sydt tato*bhimdna-visefa-krta-hddha- 
vyavasthd na sidhyet. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4910. 

® katham ayam loka-vyavahdro vrtta iti^ na hi kaheid upddhim andlambya lake 
sabda-prayogo*vakalpyate, tasmddbddhya-bddhaka-bhdvd-nyathd-nupapattyd any- 
athd-khydti-siddhih. Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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ported^. He further criticizes the ciiuTvacatitya-khydtt (illusion as 
the indescribable creation of, say, the appearance of silver in the 
conch-shcII -silver illusion), a view of illusion as held by the 6ah- 
karitcs, in the stereotyped form with which we are already familiar. 

Anantacarya, a writer of the nineteenth century, laid stress on 
the view of illusion which held that all things were contained in all 
things, and hence the perception of conch-shell as silver was neither 
false knowledge nor non-apprehension of the difference between 
what is perceived and what is remembered; for the perception 
“this is silver” is a complex of two perceptions, “this” and 
“silver.” Had not this been a case of actual perception, we should 
not have felt as if we perceived the “this” before us as “silver.” 
I’he function of dosa (defect) was only to hide the conch-shell part 
(mixed up with the silver part) from perception. To say that all 
perceptions have objective entities corresponding to them {yath- 
drtha) does not mean that things are as they are perceived, but it 
means that it is not true that what is perceived has not an objective 
basis corresponding to it *^. That sort of /^y^/^-substance which forms 
the material cause of silver certainly exists in the elemental tejaSj 
and, the earth-particles forming the material cause of conch-shells 
being present in the elemental earth-substances, these substances 
get mixed in the primitive stage of compounding by trivrt-karana, 
and this explains the presence of the objective substratum of silver 
in the illusory perception of silver^. It is evident, argues Anant¬ 
acarya, that conch-shell cannot appear as silver; for, since conch- 
shell is not silver, how can it appear as silver.? In order properly to 
accTount for the perceptual experience “this is silver,” it is necessary 
to assume that the two constituents, “this” and “silver,” of the 
complex “this is silver” are both perceptually determined; for it 
is only in this way that one can justify the perception “I perceive 
this silver.” 

' yady api hhutdndm pani jkarana-lahdha-paraspara-vydptyd suktikdydm apt 
sddrsydt rajatai-kadeso vidyata era iti siddhdntah tathdpi na vidyata iti krtvd 
ciutyatc vdd\\-iiddhiiriuui~primddhy-anurodhdya. Ciovt. Oriental AISS. No. 4910. 

“ tiid-visayakd-jiidna-sdmdnyatn x'ise^ydvrtti-dharma-prakdrakatvd-hhdvavad 
tti yathdrthum san'a-i ijiidnam. Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdda, MSS. No. 4884. 

* yddrsa-dharmd-vacchinndt tejo'msdd rajatd-rarnbhah tadrsa-dharma^ 
vaci hinndtidm apy amsdndm niahd-bhiitdtmake tejasi sattvena sukty-drambhakatd- 
vaci}u'dok(i-dharmd-racc}iinndndm pdrthwa-bhdgdndm api tnahd-prthivydm 
sattvena tayoh mahd-hhuta-trix rt-karana-dasdydm et'a meland-sambhavdcchukty- 
ddau rajatd-sad-bhdx'o-papatteh. Ibid. 

'rhis is an answer to the already noted objection raised by the ^ruta-prakdsikd. 
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Failure of theistic proofs. 

The existence of God can be known by the testimony of tlu 
scriptures {sdstra-pramdnaka), and by that alone. All other proofs 
which seem to demonstrate the existence of God ultimately fail to 
do so, since suitable counter-arguments may always be successfully 
arrayed to destroy the efficacy of such arguments. 

God cannot be perceived either by any of the sense-organs or 
by the mind; for the former can make known only those objects 
with which they have come in contact, and the latter (excepting in 
the direct communication of feelings like pleasure, pain, etc.) can¬ 
not make external objects known to us without depending on the 
sense-organs. Further, God cannot be perceived by the special 
perception of saints {yogupratyaksa ); for these are of the nature of 
memory, and do not convey any facts previously unknown through 
the senses. The saints can perceive only what has been already 
perceived, though these may not be present to the senses at the 
time. Objects too small for the senses cannot be perceived; for 
there cannot be any sense-contact with them. No reason can be 
perceived by means of which a necessary inference could be drawn 
regarding the existence of a supreme person who has a direct 
acquaintance with all things and the power of making them all. 
The ordinary argument that is offered is from effect to cause— 
since the world is “effect*^ {kdrya)y it must have a cause, a maker, 
who has direct acquaintance with all its materials and their utility 
and enjoys them. The world is-‘V*ffect’’ because, like all effects, it 
is made up of parts {sdvayava)\ like a healthy human body, there¬ 
fore, it is under the guidance and superintendence of one person 
and one alone. But the point is that the two cases are not analogous. 
The human body is neither produced nor maintained in existence 
by its superintendent, the soul. The production of the body of a 
person is due to the adrsta (unseen effects of deeds) not only of that 
person, but also of beings who are benefited or in some way con¬ 
nected with it. Its existence as connected parts is due to the union 
of its parts, and does not depend for that on the living person who 
superintends it. Its existence as living is wholly unique and cannot 
be found in the case of the world as a whole. The superintendence 
of one person need not be considered as the invariable cause of all 
movements; for it is well known that many persons unite their 
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efforts to move some heavy object which could not otherwise be 
moved. 

Moreover, if such a maker of the universe is to be admitted, 
could not the making of the world be better ascribed to one or more 
individual souls } 'Fhey have a direct acquaintance with the materials 
of the world. It is not necessary that the maker should be ac¬ 
quainted with the inner efficiencies or power of things; for it is 
enough if the objects containing those powers are directly known. 
We see also that in all examples of making, such as the making of a 
jug, a cloth, or the like, the maker is an ordinary human being. 
Since the inference of the existence of a cause of the world is in¬ 
spired by these examples, it will be only fair to assume that the 
maker of the universe belongs to the same class of beings as the 
makers of the ordinary mundane effects, such as a jug or a cloth, 
'riiijs, iiiistead of assuming a supreme being to be the maker of the 
universe, we might as well assume an individual soul to be the 
maker of the universe. Hence it is difficult to prove the existence 
of (jod by inference. Ordinarily inferences arc applied for the 
knowing of an object which may also be known in other ways, and 
in all such cases the validity of any inference is tested by these. But 
in the case of the application of inference for the knowing of God 
this is not possible; lor (jod cannot be known by any other direct 
or intlirect method. So the application of inference is not of any 
use here, since there is nothing which can test the validity of the 
inference or can determine that inference in a particular way and 
in that way alone. 1 herefore, since all sorts of inferences can be 
made Irom diverse propositions, it is not possible to determine that 
any particular kind of inference would be more acceptable than any 
other. 

1 here are some w'ho would still w-ant to support the cosmo¬ 
logical argument on the ground that no less than a supreme person, 
entirely different from the individual persons, could be regarded 
as the maker of this vast universe; for the individuals cannot have 
the power of perceiving subtle things, or things which are ob¬ 
structed from our view, or things which are far away. Thus it is 
necessary to hold that the maker of the universe must be a being of 
unlimited powers. From the effect we infer its cause; and again 
from the nature of the effect we infer the nature of the cause. So, if 
the cause of the universe is to be inferred, then only such a cause 
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can be inferred as really has the unlimited powers required for pro¬ 
ducing such an effect. It is irrelevant to infer such a cause as cannot 
produce it. Also the unessential conditions of ordinary causes need 
not be imported by suggesting that, just as in the case of ordinary 
human beings there must be a body and also instruments by which 
they can operate and produce the effect, so also in the case of the 
supreme cause it might be expected that He should have a body 
and should have instruments by which He could operate. This 
cannot be; for we know that many effects are wrought by sheer 
force of will and desire {sankalpa) and neither will nor desire needs 
a body for its existence, since these are generated not by body, but 
by mind {manas). The existence of manas also is independent of the 
existence of body; for the mind continues to exist even when it is 
dissociated from body. Since limited beings, who are under the 
sway of virtue and vice, are unable to produce this manifold uni¬ 
verse of such wonderful and diverse construction, it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that there exists a supreme person who has done it. More¬ 
over, since the material cause is seen in all known examples to be 
entirely different from the cause as agent or doer, there cannot be 
a Brahman which is both the material cause {upadana-karana) 
and the cause as agent (nimitta-kdrand) of this universe. 

To this, however, it may be replied that it is admitted that the 
world is effect and that it is vast, but it is not known that all parts 
of this vast world originated at one time and from one person. Not 
all jugs are made at one time and by one person. How can any room 
be made for an unknown supreme person and the possibility be 
ruled out that different individual souls, by virtue of special merit 
and special powers, should at different times create the different 
parts of the world, which now appear as one unified whole created 
by one person at one time? It is quite possible that the different 
parts of the world were created at different times and will similarly 
be destroyed at different times. To imagine the existence of one 
such supreme person who could create all this manifold may well 
be regarded as almost chimerical. From the fact that the world is 
effect all that can be argued is that it must have been produced by 
an intelligent being, but there is nothing to infer that it is neces¬ 
sarily the creation of one intelligent being. This infinite universe 
could not have sprung into being at any one moment, and there is 
no proof that it did so. And, if it came into being gradually, it may 
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well be supposed that there were many intelligent beings who 
brought it into being gradually. Moreover, God, being absolutely 
complete in Himself, could not be conceived as having any need 
to effect such a creation, and He has neither body nor hands with 
which He could create. It is true that mind does not die with the 
body, but it is not found in any active state when it is not associated 
with the body. If it is admitted that God has a body, then He can¬ 
not be eternal. If I lis body could be eternal, though having parts, 
then on the same grounds the world too might be regarded as 
eternal. If the world is admitted to have come into being by His 
mere wish, that would be so strange as to be entirely dissimilar to 
all known cases of cause and effect. So, if one has to argue the ex¬ 
istence of Ciod as cause of the world on the basis of the analogy of 
known causes and effects as experienced by us, and if such a God is 
endowed with all the attributes with which He is generally as¬ 
sociated, and with strange ways of creating this world, He must be 
sucli a cause as could never be inferred on the basis of the similarity 
of known causes and their modes of creating the effect. Thus, God 
can never be proved by inference. His existence has to be admitted 
on the testimony of scriptural texts and of that alone. 

Bhaskara and Ramanuja. 

bvery careful reader of bhaskara and Ramanuja must have 
noticeti that Ramanuja was largely indebted for his philosophical 
ojiinions anil views to Hhaskara, and on most topics their doctrines 
are m(»re or less the same. It is possible that Ramanuja was in¬ 
debted for his views to Rodhayana or other \ aisnava writers, but, 
however that may lie, his indebtedness to Hhaskara also was very 
great, as a comparative study of the two systems would show. 
However, the two systems are not identical, and there is an im¬ 
portant point on whicli they disagree. Hhaskara believed that there 
is Hrahman as pure being and intelligence, absolutely formless, and 
the causal principle, and Hrahman as the manifested effect, the 
world, .\ccording to Hhaskara there is no contradiction or dif¬ 
ficulty in such a conception, since all things have such a dual form 
as the one and the many or as unity and difference. “Unity in 
difference” is the nature of all things. Ramanuja, however, holds 
that difference and unity cannot both be affirmed of the same thing, 
i hus, when we affirm “this is like this,” it is not true that the same 
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entity is both the subject and the predicate. For example, when 
‘^this** in the above proposition stands for a cow, the predicate 
‘Mike this*' stands for its particular and unique description o: 
bodily appearance. The latter is only the attribute of the former and 
determines its nature and character. There is no meaning in assert¬ 
ing the identity of the subject and the predicate or in asserting that 
it is the same entity that in one form as unity is “subject** and in 
another form as dilference is the predicate. Bhaskara argues that 
the conditions and the conditioned {avasthd-taadvasthas ca) are not 
wholly different; nor are the substance and its attributes, the cloth 
and the whiteness, entirely different. I'herc are no qualities without 
substance and no substance without qualities. All difference is also 
unity as well. The powers or attributes of a thing are not different 
from it; the fire is the same as its power of burning and illumin¬ 
ating. So everything is both unity and difference, and neither of 
them may be said to be wholly reducible to the other. But Rama¬ 
nuja maintains that all propositions are such that the predicate is 
an attribute of the subject. The same attributive view is applicable 
to all cases of genus and species, cause and effect, and universals 
and individuals. The “difference** and the “unity** are not two 
independent forms of things which are both real; but the “dif¬ 
ference** modifies or qualifies the nature and character of the 
“unity,** and this is certified by all our experience of complex or 
compound existence^. According to Ramanuja the affirmation of 
both unity and difference of the same entity is self-contradictory. 
The truth of “difference** standing by itself is not attested by ex¬ 
perience; for the difference of quality, quantity, etc., always modi¬ 
fies the nature and character of the subject as “unity,** and it is this 
alone that is experienced by us. 

Bhaskara urges that, though there is the twofold Brahman as 
the manifested many and as the unmanifested formless identity of 
pure being and intelligence, it is only the latter that is the object of 
our highest knowledge and worship. Ramanuja, however, denies 
this formless and differenceless Brahman and believes in the 
qualified complex Brahman as the transcendent and immanent God 
holding within Him as His body the individual souls and the world 
of matter. Regarding the relation of Brahman and the individual 
souls (Jtva) Bhaskara says that a jiva is nothing but Brahman 

^ Vddi~traya~khandana 
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narrowed by the limitations of the mind substance {antahkatano^ 
padhy-avacchinna). When it is said that jtva is a part (amsa) of 
Brahman, it is neither in the sense of part or of cause that the word 
''amsa'' is used, but in the technical sense of being limited by the 
limitation of mind. This limitation is not false or unreal, and it is on 
account of it that the individual souls are atomic. According to 
Ramanuja “difference*’ is felt as a result of ignorance and the 
difference is therefore unreal. With Ramanuja the identity of 
Brahman with the individual souls is the last word. The apparent 
difference of imperfection, finiteness, etc., between the individual 
souls and the perfection and infiniteness of Brahman is due to 
ignorance {avidyd\ and is found to be false as soon as the souls 
realize themselves to be forming the body of Brahman itself. 
“Difference” as such has no reality according to Ramanuja, but 
only modifies and determines the character of the identical subject 
to which it refers. The subject and its character are identical. 
Bhaskara considers identity and difference as two modes, both of 
which arc alike independently true, though they are correlated to 
each other. In criticism of Bhaskara it is said that, if the limitations 
of Brahman were also true, then they would wholly limit Brahman, 
since it has no parts, and thus it would be polluted in its entirety, 
'riiis objection to Bhaskara’s view in some of its subtle aspects is 
made with dialectical skill by Ramanuja But it does not appear that 
it has much force against Bhaskara, if we admit his logical claim 
that unity and plurality, cause and effect, are two modes of ex¬ 
istence of the same reality and that both these forms are equally 
real. It does not seem that the logical position of Bhaskara has been 
sufficiently refuted. 

Ramanuja also speaks of Brahman as being identical with in¬ 
dividual souls or the material world and yet different therefrom, 
but only in the sense in which a character or a part may be said to 
he at once identical with and different from the substance possess¬ 
ing the character or the whole to which the part is said to belong. 
The individual souls and the inanimate creation cannot stand by 
themselves independently, but only as parts of Brahman. So from 
the fact that they are parts of Brahman their identity (abheda) with 
Brahman becomes as primary as their difference (bheda), inasmuch 

^ Kamrmuja’s Blui^ya, pp. 265, 266, with the ^ruta-prakaiika, Nirnayas5gara 
Press, Honihay, iqi6. 
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as the substance may be considered to be different from its attri¬ 
butes^. The main difference that remains on this point between 
Bhaskara and Ramanuja is this, that Bhaskara does not think 1 
necessary to introduce the conception of body and parts, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes. According to his doctrine Brahman is 
immanent and transcendent at the same time, identity and dif¬ 
ference can be affirmed of a thing at one and the same time; and 
this can be illustrated from the cases of cause and effect, or sub¬ 
stance and attributes, etc. 

Ontological position of Ramanuja’s Philosophy. 

The entire universe of wondrous construction, regulated 
throughout by wonderful order and method, has sprung into being 
from Brahman, is maintained by Him in existence, and will also 
ultimately return to Him. Brahman is that to the greatness of 
which there is no limitation. Though the creation, maintenance and 
absorption of the world signify three different traits, yet they do 
not refer to different substances, but to one substance in which 
they inhere. His real nature is, however. His changeless being and 
His eternal omniscience and His unlimitedness in time, space and 
character. Referring to Sankara’s interpretation of this sutra (i. i. 
2), Ramanuja says that those who believe in Brahman as character¬ 
less {nirvisesa) eannot do justice to the interpretation of this attri¬ 
bute of Brahman as affirmed in Brahma-sutra i. i. 2; for instead of 
stating that the creation, maintenance and absorption of the world 
are from Brahman, the passage ought rather to say that the illusion 
of creation, maintenance, and absorption is from Brahman. But 
even that would not establish a characterless Brahman; for the 
illusion would be due to ajiidna, and Brahman would be the mani- 
fester of all ajndna. This it can do by virtue of the fact that it is of 
the nature of pure illumination, which is different from the concept 
of materiality, and, if there is this difference, it is neither character¬ 
less nor without any difference^. 

This raises an important question as regards the real meaning 

‘ jlvavat-prthak-siddhy-anarha-visesanatvena acid-vastuno hrahmd-rniatvatfi; 
lisifta-rastv^eka-desatvena abheda-vyavahdro mukhyaht vise f ana-vise fy ay oft 
svarupa-svabhava-hhedena bheda-vyavahdro*pi mukhyah. ^rl-bhdfya, ill. 2. 28. 

* jof^aj-janmadi-bhramo yatas tad brahme* ti svot-prekfd-pakfe'pi na nirviiefa- 
lastu-siddhih, etc. Ibid. i. i. 2. 
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of Sankara’s interpretation of the above sutra. Did he really mean, 
as he is apparently stated by Ramanuja to have said, that that 
from which there is the illusion of creation, etc., of the world is 
Brahman ? Or did he really mean Brahman and Brahman by itself 
alone is the cause of a real creation, etc., of the world.? Saiikara, 
as is well known, was a commentator on the Brahma-sutras and the 
Upanisads, and it can hardly be denied that there are many pas¬ 
sages in these which would directly yield a theistic sense and the 
sense of a real creation of a real world by a real God. Sankara had 
to explain these passages, and he did not always use strictly abso¬ 
lutist phrases; for, as he admitted three kinds of existence, he could 
talk in all kinds of phraseology, but one needed to be warned of the 
phraseology that Sankara had in view at the time, and this was not 
always done. The result has been that there are at least some pas¬ 
sages which appear by themselves to be realistically theistic, others 
which are ambiguous and may be interpreted in both ways, and 
others again which are professedly absolutist. But, if the testimony 
of the great commentators and independent writers of the Sankara 
school be taken, Sankara’s doctrine should be explained in the 
purely monistic sense, and in that alone. Brahman is indeed the 
unchangeable infinite and absolute ground of the emergence, main¬ 
tenance and dissolution of all world-appearance and the ultimate 
truth underlying it. But there are two elements in the appearance 
of the world-phenomena—the ultimate ground, the Brahman, the 
only being and truth in them, and the element of change and 
diversity, the tnayd —by the evolution or transformation of which 
the appearance of “the many” is possible. But from passages like 
those found in Sankara’s bhdsya on the Brahma-sutra, 1 . 1 . 2, it might 
appear as if the world-phenomena are no mere appearance, but are 
real, inasmuch as they arc not merely grounded in the real, but are 
emanations from the real: the Brahman. But, strictly speaking. 
Brahman is not alone the updddna or the material cause of the 
world, but with avidyd is the material cause of the world, and such 
a world is grounded in Brahman and is absorbed in Him. Vacaspati, 
in his Bhdmati on Sankara’s bhdsya on the same sutra {Brahma- 
sutra, I. I. 2), makes the same remark^ Praka^atman, in his Panca- 
pddikd-vivarana, says that the creative functions here spoken of do 

^ avulya-sahita-brahyno'paddnam jagat brahmany evasti tatraiyva ca tlyate, 
Bhdmati, i. i. 2. 
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not essentially appertain to Brahman and an inquiry into the nature 
of Brahman does not mean that he is to be known as being associated 
with these qualities K Bhaskara had asserted that Brahman hat; 
transformed Himself into the world-order, and that this was a real 
transformation— parindma —a transformation of His energies into 
the manifold universe. But Prakasatman, in rejecting the view of 
parindma^ says that, even though tlie world-appearance be of the 
stuff of mdyd, since this mdyd is associated with Brahman, the world- 
appearance as such is never found to be contradicted or negated or 
to be non-existing—it is only found that it is not ultimately real-*. 
Mdyd is supported in Brahman; and the world-appearance, being 
transformations of mdyd, is real only as such transformations. It is 
grounded also in Brahman, but its ultimate reality is only so far as 
this ground or Brahman is concerned. So far as the world-appear¬ 
ances are concerned, they are only relatively real as mdyd trans¬ 
formations. The conception of the joint causality of Brahman and 
mdyd may be made in three ways; that mdyd and Brahman are like 
two threads twisted together into one thread; or that Brahman, with 
mdyd as its power or sakti, is the cause of the world; or that Brah¬ 
man, being the support of mdyd, is indirectly the cause of the world**^. 
On the latter two views mdyd being dependent on Brahman, the 
work of waja—the world—is also dependent on Brahman; and on 
these two views, by an interpretation like this, pure Brahman 
(suddha-brahma) is the cause of the world. Sarvajhatma muni, who 
also thinks that pure Brahman is the material cause, conceives the 
function of mdyd not as being joint material cause with Brahman, 
but as the instrument or the means through which the causality of 
pure Brahman appears as the manifold and diversity of the uni¬ 
verse. But even on this view the stuff of the diversity is the mdyd, 
though such a manifestation of mdyd would have been impossible 
if the ground-cause, the Brahman, had been absentIn discerning 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, Prakasatman says that the 
monistic doctrine of Vedanta is upheld by the fact that apart from 

' na hi nand-vidha-kdrya-kriymwsdtmakatvarn tat-prasava-iakty-dtmakatvaifi 
vd jijhdsya-vistiddha-brahmdntargatarft bhavitum arhati. Pahea-pddikd-vivarana, 
p. 205. 

* srstei ca svopddhau abhdva-vydvrltatvdt sarve ca sopddhika-dharmdh svd~ 

srayopddhau abddhyatayd satyd bhavanti srfpir api svartipena na bddhyate kintu 
paramd-rthd-satyatvd-msena. Ibid. p. 206. * Ibid. p. 212. 

* Sahk^epa-idrlraka, i. 332, 334, and the commentary Anvaydrtha-prakdsikd 
by Ramatlrtha. 
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the cause there is nothing in the effect which can be expressed or 
described {upaddna-vyatirekena kdryasya anirUpanad advitiyatdy. 
Thus, in all these various ways in which Sankara’s philosophy has 
been interpreted, it has been universally held by almost all the 
followers of Sankara that, though Brahman was at bottom the 
ground-cause yet the stuff of the world was not of real Brahman 
material, but of mdyd\ and, though all the diversity of the world has 
a relative existence, it has no reality in the true sense of the term in 
which Brahman is real Sankara himself says that the omniscience 
of Brahman consists in its eternal power of universal illumination 
or manifestation {yasya hi sarva-visaydvabhdsana-ksamam jndnam 
nityam asti). Though there is no action or agency involved in this 
universal consciousness, it is spoken of as being a knowing agent, 
just as the sun is spoken of as burning and illuminating, though the 
sun itself is nothing but an identity of heat and light (pratataumya- 
prakdsepi savitari dahati prakdsayatiti svdtantrya-vyapadesa- 
darsandt ... evam asaty api jndna-karmani Brahmanas tad aiksata 
iti kartrtva-vyapadesa-darsandt). Before the creation of the world 
what becomes the object of this universal consciousness is the in¬ 
definable name and form which cannot be ascertained as “this” or 
“that”^. The omniscience of Brahman is therefore this universal 
manifestation, by which all the creations of mdyd become the know- 
able contents of thought. But this manifestation is not an act of 
knowledge, but a permanent steady light of consciousness by which 
the unreal appearance of mdyd flash into being and are made known. 

Ramanuja’s view is altogether different. He discards the view 
of Sankara, that the cause alone is true and that all effects are false. 

^ Pafica-pddikd-invarana, p. 221. 

* Prak^sStman refers to several ways in which the relation of Brahman and 
mdyd has been conceived, e.g. Brahman has mdyd as His power, and the indi¬ 
vidual souls are all associated with avidyd] Brahman as reflected in mdyd and 
avidyd is the cause of the world (mdyd-vidyd-pratibimbitam brahma jagat-kdraiwm ); 
pure Brahman is immortal, and individual souls are associated with avidyd \ 
individual souls have their own illusions of the world, and these through simi¬ 
larity appear to be one permanent world; Brahman undergoes an apparent trans¬ 
formation through His own avidyd. But in none of these views is the world 
regarded as a real emanation from Brahman. Panca-padika-vivarana^ p. 232. 

Regarding the question as to how Brahman could be the cause of beginning¬ 
less Vedas, PrakS^Stman explains it by supposing that Brahman was the under¬ 
lying reality by which all the Vedas imposed on it were manifested. Ibid. pp. 203, 
231. 

* kim punas tat-karma? yat prdg-utpatter ftvara^jndnasya vifayo bhavatlti. 
tattvdnyatvdbhydm anirvacatdye ndma~rupe avydkjrte vydcifdrfite iti brUmah. 
iSadkara-bhdfya, i. i. 5. 
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One of the reasons adduced for the falsity of the world of effects is 
that the effects do not last. This does not prove their falsehood, but 
only their destructible or non-eternal nature (anityatva). When a 
thing apparently existing in a particular time and space is found to 
be non-existing at that time or in that space, then it is said to be 
false; but, if it is found to be non-existing at a different place and at 
a different time, it cannot be called false, it is only destructible or 
non-eternal. It is wrong to suppose that a cause cannot suffer trans¬ 
formation; for the associations of time, space, etc., are new ele¬ 
ments which bring in new factors which would naturally cause such 
transformation. The effect-thing is neither non-existent nor an 
illusion; for it is perceived as existing in a definite time and place 
after its production from the cause until it is destroyed. There is 
nothing to show that such a perception of ours is wrong. All the 
scriptural texts that speak of the world’s being identical with Brah¬ 
man are true in the sense that Brahman alone is the cause of the 
world and that the effect is not ultimately different from the cause. 
When it is said that a jug is nothing but clay, what is meant is that 
it is the clay that, in a specific and particular form or shape, is called 
a jug and performs the work of carrying water or the like; but, 
though it does so, it is not a different substance from clay. The jug 
is thus a state of clay itself, and, when this particular state is changed, 
we say that the effect-jug has been destroyed, though the cause, the 
clay, remains the same. Production (utpatti) means the destruction 
of a previous state and the formation of a new state. The substance 
remains constant through all its states, and it is for this reason that 
the causal doctrine, that the effect exists even before the operation 
of causal instruments, can be said to be true. Of course, states or 
forms which were non-existent come into being; but, as the states 
have no existence independently from the substance in which they 
appear, their new appearance does not affect the causal doctrine 
that the effects are already in existence in the cause. So the one 
Brahman has transformed Himself into the world, and the many 
souls, being particular states of Him, are at once one with Him and 
yet have a real existence as His parts or states. 

I'hc whole or the Absolute here is Brahman, and it is He who 
has for His body the individual souls and the material world. When 
Brahman exists with its body, the individual souls and the material 
world in a subtler and finer form, it is called the “cause” or Brah- 
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man in the causal state {kdrandvasthd). When it exists with its body, 
the world and souls in the ordinary manifested form, it is called 
Brahman in the effect state {kdrydvasthdy. Those who think that 
the effect is false cannot say that the effect is identical with the 
cause; for with them the world which is false cannot be identical 
with Brahman which is reaP. Ramanuja emphatically denies the 
suggestion that there is something like pure being {san-mdtra)y more 
ultimately real than God the controller with His body as the 
material world and individual souls in a subtler or finer state as 
cause, as he also denies that God could be regarded as pure being 
(san-mdtra); for God is always possessed of His infinite good 
qualities of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. Ramanuja thus sticks 
to his doctrine of the twofold division of matter and the individual 
souls as forming parts of God, the constant inner controller {antar- 
ydmin) of them both. He is no doubt a saUkdrya-vddirij but his 
sat-kdrya-vdda is more on the Samkhya line than on that of the 
Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. I'he effect is only a changed 
state of the cause, and so the manifested world of matter and souls 
forming the body of (jod is regarded as effect only because previous 
to such a manifestation of these as effect they existed in a subtler 
and finer form. But the differentiation of the parts of God as matter 
and soul always existed, and there is no part of Him which is truer 
or more ultimate than this. Here Ramanuja completely parts com¬ 
pany with Bhaskara. For according to Bhaskara, though God as 
effect existed as the manifested world of matter and souls, there was 
also God as cause. Who was absolutely unmanifested and undif¬ 
ferentiated as pure being {san-mdtra). God, therefore, always 
existed in this His tripartite form as matter, soul and their con¬ 
troller, and the primitive or causal state and the state of dissolution 
meant only the existence of matter and souls in a subtler or finer state 
than their present manifest form. But Ramanuja maintains that, as 
there is difference between the soul and the body of a person, and as 
the defects or deficiencies of the body do not affect the soul, so there is 
a marked difference between God, the Absolute controller, and His 
body, the individual souls and the world of matter, and the defects 

' ^rj’-bhdsya, pp. 444, 454, Bombay ed., X914. 

* This objection of Ramanuja, however, is not valid; for according to it the 
underlying reality in the effect is identical with the cause. But there is thus truth 
in the criticism, that the doctrine of the “identity of cause and effect” has to be 
given a special and t\\'isted meaning for Sankara's view. 
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of the latter cannot therefore affect the nature of Brahman. Thus, 
though Brahman has a body, He is partless (niravay ava) and 
absolutely devoid of any karma; for in all His determining efforts 
He has no purpose to serve. He is, therefore, wholly unaffected by 
all faults and remains pure and perfect in Himself, possessing end¬ 
less beneficent qualities. 

In his Vedartha-sarngraha and Vedanta-dtpa^ Ramanuja tried 
to show how, avoiding Sankara’s absolute monism, he had also to 
keep clear of the systems of Bhaskara and of his own former teacher 
Yadavaprakasa. He could not side with Bhaskara, because Bhas¬ 
kara held that the Brahman was associated with various conditions 
or limitations by which it suffered bondage and with the removal 
of which it was liberated. He could also not agree with Yadava- 
praka^a, who held that Brahman was on the one hand pure and on 
the other hand had actually transformed itself into the manifold 
world. Both these views would be irreconcilable with the Upani- 
sadic texts. 

Venkatanatha’s treatment of pramdna. 

As the nihilistic Buddhists [stwya-vadl or madhyatnika) are 
supposed to deny the valid existence of any fact or proposition, so 
the ^ahkarites also may be supposed to suspend their judgment on 
all such questions. In the preliminary portions of his Khandana- 
khanda-khadya, in answer to the question whether all discussions 
{kathd) must presuppose the previous admission of validity and 
invalidity as really referring to facts and propositions, Sriharsa says 
that no such admission is indispensable; for a discussion can be 
conducted by the mutual agreement of the contending persons to 
respect certain principles of reality or unreality as decided by the 
referee (madhyasthd) of the debate, without entering into the ques¬ 
tion of their ultimate validity. Even if validity or invalidity of 
certain principles, facts, or propositions, were admitted, then also 
the mutual agreement of the contending persons to these or other 
principles, as ruled by the referee, would be an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to all discussions^. As against these views Venkatanatha, 

^ na ca pramanadlndm sattd'pi ittham eva tdhhydm anglkartum ucitn; tddfia- 
vyavahdra-niyama-mdtrenaiva kathd-pravrtty-upapatteh. pramdnddi-sattdm ah- 
hyupetyd'pi tathd-vyavahdra-niyama-vyatireke kathd-pravrttim vind tattva- 
ttirnayasya jayasya vd abhilafitasya kathakayor aparyavasdndt, etc. Khandana- 
khanda-khddya, p. 35. 
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the best-reputed philosopher of the Ramanuja school, seeks to de¬ 
termine the necessity of the admission of validity (prdmdnya) or 
invalidity (a~prdmdnya) as naturally belonging to certain propor¬ 
tions or facts, as a preliminary to our quest of truth or objective and 
knowable facts. If the distinction of valid and invalid propositions 
is not admitted, then neither can any thesis be established, nor can 
practical affairs run on. But, though in this way the distinction 
between valid and invalid propositions has to be admitted on the 
basis of its general acceptance by people at large, yet their real 
nature has still to be examined. Those who deny such a distinction 
can have four alternative views, viz. that all propositions are valid, 
that all propositions are invalid, that all propositions mutually 
contradict one another, or that all propositions are doubtful. If all 
propositions are valid, then the negation of such a proposition is 
also valid, which is self-contradictory; if they are all invalid, then 
even such a proposition is invalid and hence no invalidity can be 
asserted. As to the third alternative, it may be pointed out that in¬ 
valid propositions can never contradict the valid ones. If one valid 
proposition restricts the sphere of another valid proposition, this 
does not mean contradiction. A valid proposition has not to depend 
on other propositions for making its validity realized; for a valid 
proposition guarantees its own validity. Lastly, if you doubt every¬ 
thing, at least you do not doubt that you doubt; so then you are not 
consistent in saying that you doubt everything; for at least in one 
point you are certain, viz. that you doubt everything ^ Thus it has 
to be admitted that there are two classes of propositions, valid and 
invalid. But, though the general distinction between valid and 
invalid propositions be admitted, yet proper inquiry, investigation, 
or examination, is justified in attempting to determine whether any 
particular proposition is valid or invalid. That only is called a 
pramdna which leads to valid knowledge.^ In the case of perception, 
for example, those which would lead to valid knowledge would be 
defectless eyes, mind-contact as attention, proper proximity of tbe 
object, etc., and these would jointly constitute pramdna. But in the 

' This remark naturally reminds one of Descartes —sarvam sandigdham iti te 
nipunasydsti niscayah^ samsayas ca na sandigdhaJ} sandigdhadvaita-vddinah. 
Nyaya^pariiuddhi. p. 34. Chowkhamba s.s. 

* A distinction is here made between karana-prdmdnya and dhaya-pramdnya 
{pramdirayasya Isvaran^a prdmdnyam aftglkrtam). Nydya-sdra conunentary on 
Nydya-pariiuddhi by Srinivasa, p. 35. 
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case of testimony it is the faultlessness of the speaker that consti¬ 
tutes the validity of the knowledge. The scriptures are valid because 
they have been uttered by God, Who has the right knowledge of 
things. The validity of the Vedas is not guaranteed by absence of 
defect in our instruments of knowledge. Whatever that may be, 
the ultimate determination of pramdna is through pramd, or right 
knowledge. That by which one can have right knowledge is pra¬ 
mdna. Vedas are valid, because they are uttered by God, Who has 
right knowledge. So it is the rightness of knowledge that ultimately 
determines the validity of pramdna^. 

Vatsya Srinivasa, a successor of Vehkatanatha of the Ramanuja 
school, defines pramdna as the most efficient instrument amongst a 
collocation of causes forming the immediate, invariable and un¬ 
conditional antecedents of any right knowledge (pramd). Thus, in 
the case of perception, for example, the visual organ is a pramdna 
which leads to right visual knowledge, through its intermediary 
active operation (avdntara-vydpdra) —the sense-contact of the eye 
with its objects^. Jayanta, the celebrated Nyaya writer, had, how¬ 
ever, expressed a different view on the point in his Nydya-manjarl. 
He held that no member in a collocation of causes producing the 
effect could be considered to be more efficient or important than 
the other members. The efficiency (atisaya) of the causal instru¬ 
ments means their power of producing the effect, and that power 
belongs to all the members jointly in the collocation of causes; so 
it is the entire collocation of causes producing right knowledge that 
is to be admitted as its instrument or pramdna^. Even subject and 
object cannot be regarded as more important; for they manifest 
themselves only through the collocating causes producing the de¬ 
sired relation between the subject and the object ^ With Nyaya this 


^ karana-prdmdnyasya dsraya-prdmdnyasya ca jndna-prdmdnyd-dhlna-jndna- 
tvdt tad ubhaya-pramanya-siddhy-artham api jndna-prdmdnyam eva vicaranlyam. 
Nydya-sdray p. 35. 

* pramd-karanam pramdnam ity uktam dcdryaih siddhanta-sare pramo^ 
tpddaka-sdmagrl-madhye yad atisayena pramd-gunakam tat tasydh kdranam; 
atUayai ca vydpdrah, yad dhi yad janayitvaiva yad janoyet tat tatra tasydvdntara- 
vydpdrah. sdksdtkdri-pramdyd indriyatn kdranam indriyd-rtha-samyogo *vdntara~ 
vydpdrah. Ramanuja, Siddhdnta-samgraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 

* fa ca sdmagry-antar-gatasya na kasyacid ekasya kdrakasya kathayitum 
pdryate, sdmagryds lu so*tisayah suvacah sannihitd cet sdmagrJ sampannam eva 
phalam iti. Nydya-manjarl^ p. 13. 

* sdkalya-prasada-lahdha-pramiti-samhandha-nihandhanah pramdtr-pramey- 
ayor mukhya-svarupa-ldbhah. Ibid. p. 14. 
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collocation of causes consists of ideational and non-ideational 
{bodhabodha-svabhava) factorsK 

If the view of the Veddnta-patibhdsd is to be accepted, then the 
Sahkarite view also is very much like the Ramanuja view on this 
point; for both Dharmarajadhvarindra and Ramakrsna agree in de¬ 
fining pramdna as the instrument of right knowledge. In the case 
of visual perception or the like the visual or the other sense organs 
are regarded as pramdna ; and the sense-contact is regarded as the 
operation of this instrument. 

I'he difference between the Nyaya view and the Ramanuja view 
consists in this, that, while the Nyaya gives equal importance to all 
members of the collocation, the Ramanuja view distinguishes that 
only as the instrumental cause which is directly associated with the 
active operation (vydpdra). Even the Sahkarites agree with such a 
productive view of knowledge; for, though they believe conscious¬ 
ness to be eternal and unproduced, yet they also believe the states 
of consciousness {yrtti-jfidna) to be capable of being produced. 
Both the Ramanuja and the Sankara beliefs accept the productive 
view of knowledge in common with the Nyaya view, because with 
both of them there is the objective world standing outside the sub¬ 
ject, and perceptual knowledge is produced by the sense-organs 
when they are in operative contact with the external objects. 
A distinction, however, is made in the Ramanuja school between 
kdrana (cause) and karana (important instrument), and that cause 
which is directly and intimately associated with certain operations 
leading to the production of the effect is called a karana'^. It is for 
this reason that, though the Ramanuja view may agree regarding 
the sdmagri, or collocation as causes, in some sense it regards only 
the sense-organ as the chief instrument; the others are accessories 
or otherwise helpful to production. 

There are Buddhists also who believe that it is the joint colloca¬ 
tion of mental and extra-mental factors of the preceding moment 
which produce knowledge and external events of the later moment; 
but they consider the mental factors to be directly producing know¬ 
ledge, whereas the extra-mental or external objects are mere ac¬ 
cessories or exciting agents. Knowledge on this view is determined 

^ bodha~hodha~ 5 vabhava Silmagrl pramanam. Nydya-manjarJy p. 15. 

* tat-karandndm madhye yad atisayena kdryotpddakam tat karanam, Rdrnd- 
tmja-siddhdnta-saffigraha. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4988. 
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a priori from within, though the influence of the external objects is 
not denied. With reference to the operation of causality in the ex¬ 
ternal world, they believe that, though the mental elements of the 
present moment influence them as accessories, immediate causal 
operation is to be sought among the external objects themselves. 
The mental and extra-mental elements of the preceding moment 
jointly determine every phenomenon or the later moment in the 
world, whether mental or physical; but in the determination of the 
occurrence of knowledge, the mental factors predominate, and the 
external factors are accessories. In the determination of external 
phenomena mental elements are accessories and the external causes 
are immediate instruments. Thus, in the production of knowledge, 
though the specific external objects may be regarded as accessory 
causes, their direct and immediate determinants are mental 
elements^. 

The idealistic Buddhists, the vijnana-vadinSy who do not dis¬ 
tinguish between ideas and their objects, consider that it is the 
formless ideas that assume different forms as “blue,’’ “red,” etc.; 
for they do not believe in any external objects other than these 
ideas, and so it is these ideas in diverse forms and not the sense- 
organs or other collocations which are called pramdnas. No dis¬ 
tinction is here made between pramdna and pramdna-phala or the 
result of the process oipramdna^. They, however, fail to explain the 
difference that exists between the awareness and its object. 

The Mimdrnsaka school of Kumarila thinks that, following the 
soul-sense-mind-object contact, there is a process or an act (jndna- 
vydpdra) which, though not directly perceived, has to be accepted 
as an operation which immediately leads to the manifestation of 
objects of knowledge {artha-drstata or visaya-prakdsatd). It is this 
unperceived, but logically inferred, act of knowledge or jndna- 


^ jndna-janmani jndnam updddna-kdranam arthah sahakdrukdranam artha- 
janmani ca artha updddna-kdranam jndnam sahakdri-kdranam. Nydya-manjarl, 

P- ^ 5 - 

The objection against this view as raised by Jayanta is this, that, if both 
mental and physical entities and events are determined by the joint operation of 
mental-physical entities of the preceding moments, we ask what determines the 
fact that one is mental and the other physical, that one is perceiver and the other 
perceived. 

* nirdkdrasya bodha-rupasya nlla-pUddy-aneka-vi^aya-sddhdranatvdd jana- 
katvasya ca cakfur-dddv api bhdvend*tiprasangdt tad-dkdratva-kf tarn eva jndna- 
karma-niyamam avagacchantah sdkdra-vijndnatfi pramdnam .. . arthas tu sdkdra- 
jndna-vddino na samasty eva. Ibid. p. i6. 
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vydpdra that is called pramdna^, Jayanta, of course, would not 
tolerate such an unperceived operation or act of knowledge; for, 
according to Nyaya, the only kind of action that is accepted is the 
molecular motion or vibration {parispanda or calana) produced by a 
collocation of causes [kdraka-cakray, 

7 'he Jains, however, repudiate the idea of the combined 
causality of the collocation, or of any particular individual cause 
such as any sense-organ, or any kind of sense-contact with re¬ 
ference to sense-knowledge, or of any other kind of knowledge. 
Vhus Prabhacandra contends in his Prameya^kamala-mdrtanda 
that none of the so-called individual causes or collocations of causes 
can lead to the production of knowledge. For knowledge is wholly 
independent and self-determined in leading us to our desired ob¬ 
jects or keeping us away from undesirable objects, and in no sense 
can we attribute it to the causal operation of the sense-organs or 
collocations of sense-organs and other entities. Thus knowledge 
(jndna) should itself be regarded as pramdna^ leading us to our 
desired objects 

'Phe whole point in these divergent views regarding pramdnas 
consists in the determination of the nature of the relation of the 
sense-organs, the objects and other accessory circumstances to the 
rise of knowledge. As we have seen, knowledge is in the Ramanuja 
view regarded as the product of the operation of diverse causal 
entities, among which in the case of sense-perception the sense- 
organs play the most important, direct and immediate part. Both 
the Jains and the idealistic Buddhists (though they have important 
and most radical differences among themselves) agree in holding 
the view of vSelf-determination of knowledge independent of the 
sense-organs or the operation of objective entities which become 
the objects of knowledge and are revealed by it. 

* nanyaOiti hy artha-sadbhavo dr^tah sann upapadyate 

jndnam cennetyatah pascal pramdnam upajdyate. 

^ioka-vdrttika, Sunya-vaday 178. 

Jayanta also says phaldmimeyo jndna-vydpdro jndnddi^sahda-vdcyah pramdnam. 
\ydya-mafijar 1 , p. 17. 

^ tasmdt hnaka-cakrena calatd janyate phalam, 

na punas calandd anyo vydpdra upalabhyate. Ibid. p. 20. 

Into nya-nirapekfatayd svdrtha-paricchinnam sddhakatamatvdt jndnam era 
pramdnam. i*rameya~kamala-tmjrtarida, p. 5. 
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Venkatenatha’s treatment of Doubt. 

Venkatanatha defines doubt as the appearance of two or more 
alternatives (which are in themselves incompatible) owing to thti 
non-perception of their specific contradictory qualities and the per¬ 
ception of some general characteristics common to them both; e.g. 
when a tall thing only is seen, which may be either a man or a 
stump, both of which it could not be, they being entirely different 
from one another. So the two alternatives are not to be entirely 
different, and from what is seen of the object it cannot be known 
that it must be the one and not the other, and this causes the doubt. 
Venkatanatha tries to justify this analysis of doubt by referring to 
other earlier authorities who regarded doubt as an oscillating ap¬ 
prehension in which the mind goes from one alternative to another 
{dola-vegavad atra sphurana-kramah\ since it would be contra¬ 
dictory that the same object should be two different things at the 
same time. The author of the Atma-siddhi has therefore described 
it as the loose contact of the mind with two or more things in quick 
succession (bahubhir-yugapad a-drdha-samyogah). Doubt may arise 
either from the apprehension of common characteristics—such as 
from tallness, whether the object perceived be a tree-stump or a 
man—or from not having been able to decide between the relative 
strength of the various opposite and different possibilities suggested 
by what is perceived or otherwise known {a-grhyamdna-bala- 
tdratamya-viruddhd-nekafndpako-pasthapanam iha-vipratipattih). 
So, whenever there are two or more possibilities, none of which can 
be ruled out without further verification, there is doubt 

^ The Nyaya analysis of doubt, as found in Vat sy ay ana's bhd^ya^ i. 11. 23, is as 
follows: When the common characteristics of two possible thinj^s are noticed, 
but not the specific quality which would decide for the one or the other, the 
anguish of the mind in determining or deciding in favour of the one or the other 
is called doubt. Doubt may also arise from conflicting opinions {vipratipatteh), 
e.g., some say that there is a soul, while others hold that there is no soul. Doubt 
may also arise from the perception of determining qualities (production through 
division, vibhdcfajatva) which a thing (e.g. sound) has in common with other 
things (e.g. substance, attributes, and actions). Doubt may arise from perception 
of things which may be illusorily perceived even when non-existent (e.g. water in 
mirage), out of a desire for certainty and also from a non-perception of things 
(which may yet be there, though non-evident), out of a desire to discover some 
traits by which one could be certain whether the thing was there or not. The 
special contribution of Venkatanatha consists in giving a general analysis of doubt 
as a state of the mind instead of the specification of the five specific forms of 
doubt. Venkatanatha points out that doubt need not be of five kinds only but 
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Thus, doubt arises between a true and a false perception as 
when I perceive a face in the mirror, but do not know whether it is 
a real face or not until it is decided by an attempt to feel it by 
touch. So, between valid and invalid inference, when I judge from 
smoke that the hill is on fire, and yet through not perceiving any 
light doubt that it is on fire; between opposition of scriptural texts, 
**jwa has been said to be different from Brahman and to be one 
with it,** whether then the jiva is different from Brahman or one 
with it; between conflicting authorities (e.g. the Vaisesika philo¬ 
sophers and the Upanisadic doctrines) such as “are the senses 
material or are they the products of the ego?** Between perception 
and inference (e.g. in the case of the illusory perception of yellow 
conch-shell, the perceiving of it as yellow and the inferring that it 
could not be yellow because it is a conch-shell and hence the doubt, 
whether the conch-shell is white or yellow, and so forth). 

In referring to the view of Varadanarayana in his Prajfid- 
paritrdna, Venkatanatha says that the threefold division of doubt 
tliat he made, due to perception of common characteristics, appre¬ 
hension of different alternatives, and the opposition of scholars and 
authorities, is in imitation of the Nyaya ways of looking at doubt \ 
for the last two forms were essentially the same. Venkatanatha 
further refutes the Nyaya view of doubt in which Vatsyayana, in 
explaining Nydya-sutra, i. ii. 23, says that there can be doubt even 
from special distinguishing qualities. Thus, earth has smell as a 
distinctive characteristic which is not possessed either by eternal 
substances, such as self, or by non-eternal substances, such as 
water, etc.; and there can naturally be a doubt whether earth, being 
different from eternal substances, is non-eternal, or whether, being 
different from non-eternal substances, it is eternal. Venkatanatha 
points out that here doubt does not take place owing to the fact that 
earth possesses this distinguishing quality. It is simply because the 
possession of smell is quite irrelevant to the determination of 
eternity or non-eternity, as it is shared by both eternal and non- 

can be of many kinds which, however, all agree in this, that in all states of doubt 
there is an oscillation of the mind from one alternative to another, due to the in- 
detemiination of the relative strength of the different possible alternatives on 
account of the perception of merely certain common characteristics without their 
specitic determining and decisive features. 

^ sddharand-krter drstyd*nekd-kdra-grahdt tathd 

vipascitdm vivdddc ca tridhd samsaya ifyate, 

Prajnd-paritrdnay quoted in Nydya-paniuddhi, p. 62. 
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eternal substances. Doubt would continue until a distinguishing 
characteristic, such as is possessed by eternal or non-eternal sub¬ 
stances alone, is found in earth (vyatireki-nirupana-vilambdt)^ on 
the strength of which it could be determined whether it is eternal 
or not. Vehkatanatha, in various illustrations, shows that doubt 
consists essentially of an oscillation of the mind, due to indecision 
between two possible alternatives. He would admit even such in¬ 
quiries as What may be the name of this tree ? ’* as doubt, and not 
mere indecision or want of knowledge {an-adhyavasdya). Such in¬ 
quiries can rightly be admitted as doubts; for they involve doubt 
regarding two or more alternative names, which are vaguely waver¬ 
ing in the mind and which are followed by a desire to settle or de¬ 
cide in favour of one or the other. So here also there is a want of 
settlement between two alternatives, due to a failure to find the 
determining factor (avacchedakd-darsanat an-avacchinna-koti- 
visesah). Such a state of oscillation might naturally end in a mental 
reckoning in favour of or against the possible or probable alternatives, 
which is called uha (but which must be distinguished from iiha as 
tarka in connection with inference), which leads to the resolution of 
doubt into probability^. However, Anantarya, a later writer of the 
Ramanuja school, further described doubt as being a state of mind in 
which one perceived only that something lay before him, but did 
not notice any of its specific features, qualities or characters 
(puro-vrtti-mdtram a-grhita-visesanam anubhuyate). Only the two 
alternatives (e.g. “a tree stump or a man”— sthdnu-purusaii) are 
remembered. According to the Sarvdrtha-siddhiy the imperfect 
observation of something before us rouses its corresponding sub¬ 
conscious impression {samskdra)y which, in its turn, rouses the sub¬ 
conscious impressions leading to the simultaneous revival in one 
sweep of memory of the two possible alternatives of which neither 
could be decided upon^. The point disputed in this connection is 
between a minority party of interpreters, who think that the per¬ 
ception of something in front of us rouses an impression which in 
its turn rouses two different subconscious impressions leading to 

^ uhas tu prdyahi puru^end'nena hhavitavyam ity-ddi-rupa eka-koti-saha-carita- 
bhuyn-dharma-darsandd anudbhfttd-nya-kotikah sa eva. 

Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 68. Chowkhamba. 

* puro-vrtty-anubhava-janita-sarnskdrena kopi-dvayo-pasthiti-hetu-saffiskdra- 
bhydm ca yugapad-eka-smaranam sarnsaya-sthale svlkriyata iti sarvd-rtha-siddhuu 
uktam. AnantArysi^s jfndna-ydthdrthya-vdda. Govt. Oriental MS. No. 4884. 
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one memory joining up the two alternative entities (e.g. tree-stump 
and man), and a majority party, who think that the perception of 
something in front of us leads directly to the memory of two 
different alternatives, which is interpreted as doubt. The former 
view, by linking up the two memories in one act of knowledge, 
supposes the oscillating movement to be one act of judgment and 
so holds the opinion that in doubt also there is the false substitution 
of one judgment for another, which is in accordance with the 
anyathd-khydti (illegitimate substitution of judgments) theory of 
illusion. 'I'he latter view, which holds that there are two separate 
memories of the two possible alternatives, interprets Ramanuja as 
an upholder of realism of knowledge {jfidna-ydthdrthya-rdda), or 
the view that whatever is known or perceived has an objective and 
a real basis. 

Error and Doubt according to Vehka^natha. 

Error is defined by Vehkatanatha as occurring when one or 
more incompatible characters are predicted of an entity without 
any notion of their incompatibility or contradictions. It is gener¬ 
ally due to a wrong psychological tendency in association with other 
vicious perceptual data, as in the case of the perception of the 
conch-shell as yellow, the perception of one big moon as small and 
two, the relativistic (anekdnta) assertion of contradictory predicates 
witli reference to one thing or the predication of both reality and 
unreality in regard to world-appearance by the Sahkarites^. Doubt, 
on the other hand, occurs when a perceived characteristic is not 
incompatible in predication with regard to two or more entities 
which are felt to be exclusive and opposed to one another, and 
which therefore cannot both at the same time be affirmed. This 
state is therefore described by some as an oscillatory movement of 
the mind from one pole to another. Decision results from a uni¬ 
polar and firm direction of mind to one object; doubt results from 
a multipolar oscillation, as has been set forth in the Atma-siddhi. 
Absence of firmness of the direction of the mind is due to the natural 
constitution of mind, which has necessarily to reject a particular 
alternative before it can settle down in its opposite. Bhattarakaguru 
repeats the same idea in his Tattva-ratndkara^ when he defines 


^ Sec Nyaya-parisuddhi, pp. 54-5. 
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doubt as the association of two contrary or contradictory qualities 
with any particular entity. Doubt, according to Vehkatanatha, is 
of two kinds: from samana-dharma and from vipratipattiy i.e. when 
different indications point to two or more conclusions and the re ¬ 
lative strength of these indications cannot be conclusively decided. 
The condition of doubt in the first case is the uncertainty caused 
by the fact that two contrary possibilities, the relative strength of 
which cannot be determined on account of certain similar traits 
(samdna-dharma-vipratipattibhydm), claim affirmation. Thus, when 
we see something tall before us, two possibilities may arise—the 
tall object may be a man or a post, since both these are tall. When 
the relative strength of the different sources of knowledge, e.g. 
perception, illusion, inference, testimony, etc,, leading to different 
conclusions (a-grhyamdna-bala-tdratamya) cannot be determined, 
both claim affirmation with regard to the same object or conclusion, 
and doubt arises as to which is to be accepted. Thus, when one sees 
in the mirror the image of one’s face, which is not corroborated by 
touch, there arises the doubt as to the reality of the reflection. 
Again, there may be a doubt arising from two possible inferences 
regarding the existence of fire in the hill from smoke, and its possible 
non-existence from the existence of light. Again, as there are texts 
in the Upanisads some of which are monistic and others dualistic, a 
doubt may arise as to which is the right view' of the Upanisads, and 
so forth. Doubt may also arise from two opposing contentions, 
such as those of the atomists and the Upanisadists regarding the 
question as to whether the senses have sprung from matter or from 
the ego. It may also arise regarding the opposing assertions of two 
ordinary individuals; between perception (e.g. illusory perception of 
conch-shell as yellow) and inference which indicates that the conch- 
shell cannot be yellow; between perception of the self as an em¬ 
bodied being and the scriptural testimony concerning the self as 
atomic. 

Doubt may also arise between inferential knowledge of the 
world as atomic and the scriptural knowledge of the world as having 
Brahman as its substance. The Naiyayikas, however, think that 
doubt can also arise regarding the two different contentions of 
opposing parties^. Venkatanatha points out that both the Nydya- 

' samana-neka-dharmo-papatter vipratipatter upalahdhy-anupalahdhy-avy- 
avasthdtas ca visefd-pekfo vimarsah samiayah. Nydya-sutra^ i. i. 23. 'I’he in- 
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sutra and the Prajnd-paritrdiui are wrong in giving the perception 
of similar traits {samdna-dharma) and of special characteristics 
(aneka-dharma) as two independent reasons for the origin of doubt^. 
The explanation given with regard to the doubt arising from a 
special characteristic such as odorousness is that, as this charac¬ 
teristic is not possessed by non-eternal substances, one may be led 
to think of including earth under eternal substances; and, again, as 
this characteristic is not to be found in any of the eternal sub¬ 
stances, one may be led to include earth under non-eternal sub¬ 
stances. But the doubt here is due not to the perception of a special 
characteristic, but to the delay of the mind in determining the 
ultimate differentia (vyatireki-nirupana-vilambdt) which may 
justify one in including it under either of them. Odorousness as 
such is not an indispensable condition of either eternality, or non- 
eternality; so naturally an inquiry arises regarding such common 
features in eternal or non-eternal substances as may be possessed 
by the odorous earth and may lead to a classification. The doubt 
herfe is due not to the fact that odorousness is a special charac¬ 
teristic of earth, but to the fact that earth possesses such charac¬ 
teristics as are possessed by eternal things on the one hand and by 
non-eternal things on the other. Even when it is urged that the 
odorous character distinguishes earth from eternal and non-eternal 


terpretation ^iven by Uddyotakara is that in all cases of doubt there are three 
factors, viz. knowledge of the (i) common or (2) special features, (3) opposite 
assertions and contending persons associated with a non-determinate state of 
mind due to the want of definite realization of any of the contrary possibilities, 
and a hankering to know the differentia. Uddyotakara thinks that doubt can arise 
not only from a conflict of knowledge, but also from a conflict of opinions of con¬ 
tending persons, vipratipattih being interpreted by him as vadi-vipratipattih. 
'This view is also held by the Prajnd-paritrdna by Varadavi§nu Misra, as is 
evident from the following sloka: 

sadhdrand-krter dr^tyd-nekd-kdra-grahdt tathd^ 
vipaicitdm vivdddc ca tridhd samsaya ifyate. 

Prajnd-paritrdna, quoted in the Nydya-pariiuddhi, p. 61. 
This view is criticized by Venkafanatha as a blind acceptance of the Nydya view. 

' As an example of doubt arising from perception of similar traits, Vatsyayana 
gives the example of man and post, in which the common traits (viz. height, etc.) 
are visible, but the differentia remains unnoticed. The example given by him of 
doubt arising from perception of special characteristics is that odorousness, the 
special character of earth, is not characteristic of dravya (substance), karma 
(action), and guna (quality), and this may rouse a legitimate doubt as to whether 
earth is to be classed as substance, quality, or action. Similarly, from the special 
characteristic of odorousness of earth a doubt may arise as to whether earth is 
eternal or non-eternal, since no other eternal or non-eternal thing has this 
characteristic. 
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substances and that this is the cause of doubt, it may be pointed out 
that doubt is due not to this distinguishing characteristic, but to the 
fact that earth possesses qualities common to both eternal and non¬ 
eternal substances. There are some who think that doubt through 
vipratipatti (i.e. through uncertainty arising from reasoned asser¬ 
tions of contending persons) may also be regarded as a case of doubt 
from satndna-dharma (i.e. perception of similar traits), because the 
opposed assertions have this similarity amongst themselves that 
they are all held as true by the respective contending persons. 
Vehkatanatha, however, does not agree with this. He holds that 
doubt here does not arise merely on the strength of the fact that the 
opposed assertions are held as true by the contending persons, but 
because of our remembering the diverse reasons in support of such 
assertions when the relative strength of such reasons or possi¬ 
bilities of validity cannot be definitely ascertained. Thus, viprati¬ 
patti has to be accepted as an independent source of doubt. Doubt 
arises generally between two possible alternatives; but there may 
be cases in which two doubts merge together and appear as one 
complex doubt. I'hus, when it is known that one or other of two 
persons is a thief, but not which of them, there may be a doubt— 
‘This man or that man is a thief*’. In such a case there are two 
doubts: “this man may or may not be a thief” and “that man may 
or may not be a thief,” and these merge together to form the com¬ 
plex doubt {samsaya-dvaya-samahara). The need of admitting a 
complex doubt may, however, vanish, if it is interpreted as a case 
where the quality of being a thief is doubted between two indi¬ 
viduals. Doubt, however, involves in it also an assertory aspect, in 
so far as it implies that, if one of the alternatives is ruled out, the 
other must be affirmed. But, since it cannot he ascertained which 
of them is ruled out, there arises the doubt. There is, however, no 
opposition between doubt and the assertory attitude; for all doubts 
imply that the doubtful property must belong to one or other of the 
alternatives^. 

But there may be cases in which the two alternatives may be 
such that the doubtful property is not in reality affirmable of either 
of them, and this is different from those cases in which the alter¬ 
natives are such that, if the doubtful property is negated of the one, 

' sarvasminn apt samsaye dharmy-amiadau nirnayasya dustyajatvdt. Nydya- 
pariiiiddhi, p. 66. 
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it is in reality affirmable of the other. From these two points of 
view we have further twofold divisions of doubt. Thus, when a 
volume of smoke arising from a heap of grass on fire is subject of 
doubt as being either an elephant or a hill, in this case negation of 
one alternative does not imply the actual affirmation of the other. 
Uncertainty {an-adhyavasaya, e.g. “what may be the name of this 
tree.?’’) cannot be regarded as an independent state of mind; for 
this also may be regarded as a case of doubt in which there is un¬ 
certainty between a number of possible alternative names with which 
the tree may be associated. It seems, however, that Venkatanatha 
has not been able to repudiate satisfactorily the view of those who 
regard uncertainty or inquiry as a separate state of mind. Vha (in 
the sense of probability such as “that must be a man’’) does not 
involve any oscillation of the mind between two poles, but sets forth 
an attitude of mind in which the possibility of one side, being far 
stronger, renders that alternative an object of the most probable 
affirmation and so cannot be classed as doubt. Where such a pro¬ 
bable affirmation is brought about through perception, it is in¬ 
cluded under perception, and when through inference it is included 
under inference. 

Venkatanatha, following Ramanuja, admits only thietpramdnas, 
viz. perception, inference, and scriptural testimony. Ramanuja, 
however, in his commentary on the GitS^, includes intuitive yogic 
knowledge as a separate source of knowledge; but Venkatanatha 
holds that intuitive yogic knowledge should be included under per¬ 
ception, and its separate inclusion is due to the fact that the yogic 
perception reveals a special aspect of perception*. Correct memory 
is to be regarded as a valid pramana. It should not be classed as an 
independent source of knowledge, but is to be included within the 
pramana which is responsible for memory (e.g. perception)®. 

Meghanadari, in discussing the claim of memory to be regarded 
as pramana, says that memory satisfies the indispensable condition 
of pramana that it must not depend upon anything else for its self- 
manifestation; for memory, being spontaneous, does not depend 
^ indnya-lingd-gama-yogajo vastu-niscayah. Gltd-hhasya ic ic 
only Ramanuja admitted 

vJ 7 '"’' ''*** .V*® supported by BhattarakaRuru in his Tattva-ratnakara 

Varadavi?nu Misra, in his Prajna-paritrdifa, includes ditya (i.e. intuitive know' 
edRe throuRh the Rrace of God) and .vayam-siddha (n^ral oltcience)" 
separate sources of knowledRe, but they are also but modes of perception. ’ 
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upon anything else for its manifestation. It is true, no doubt, that 
the revelation of objects in memory depends upon the fact of their 
having been perceived before, but the functioning of memory is 
undoubtedly spontaneous^. But it may be argued that, since the 
objects revealed in memory can never be manifested if they were 
not perceived before, memory, though partly valid in so far as its 
own functioning is concerned, is also invalid so far as the revelation 
of the object is concerned, since this depends on previous percep¬ 
tion and cannot, therefore, be regarded as spontaneous manifesta¬ 
tion, which is the indispensable condition of a pramdna. To this 
Meghanadari’s reply is that the criticism is not sound; for the 
spontaneous manifestation is also at the same time revelation of the 
object remembered, and hence the revelation of the remembered 
object does not depend on any other condition. Memory, therefore, 
is valid both in its own manifestation and in the revelation of its 
object. It may be pointed out in this connection that the revelation 
of knowledge necessarily implies the revelation of the object also. 
The revelation of the object should not, therefore, be regarded as 
depending on any other condition, it being spontaneously given 
with the revelations of knowledge^. 

In many other systems of philosophy the definition of a pramdna 
involves the condition that the object apprehended should be such 
that it was not known before {an-adhigatd-rtha-gantr), since in these 
systems memory is excluded from the status of pramdna. Megha- 
nadari objects to this. He says that the condition imposed does 
not state clearly whether the apprehension of the object which is 
intended to be ruled out should be of the perceiver or of other per¬ 
sons. In the case of permanent objects such as the self or the sky 
these have all been perceived by many persons, and yet the validity 
of the perception or inference of the present knower is not denied^. 
It also cannot be said that the object of valid perception or inference 
should be such that it has not been perceived before by the present 
perceiver; for when a person seeks to find out an object which he 
knew before and perceives it, such a perception would be invalid; 
and similarly, when an object perceived by the eye is re-perceived 

' sva-sphurane pramdPd-ntara-sa-peksatvd-bhdvnt visaya-sphurana eva hi- 
smrteh purvd-nubhiita-bhdTJd-peksd. Meghanadari’s Naya-dyu-mani. 

* jiidna-sphurtivad visayasydpi sphurfih. Ibid. 

* sthdyitvend-hhimotd-kdsd-deh purvair avagatatva-sambhavdt tad-vifayd- 
mmidndder aprdmdnya-prasangdt. Ibid. 
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by touch, the tactile perception will be invalid*. The reply is often 
given (e.g. Dharmarajadhvarindra in his Vedanta-pari-bhasd) that, 
when an object known before is again perceived, it has a new 
temporal character, and so the object may be regarded as new and 
thus its later perception may be regarded as valid. Meghanadari’s 
criticism against this is that, if the new temporal character can con¬ 
stitute the newness of the object, then all objects will be new, in¬ 
cluding memory. Hence there will be nothing which would be 
ruled out by the condition that the object must be new (an- 
adhigaiartha-^antr). 

I here arc others who hold that the validity of a pramdna of any 
particular sense-knowledge, or of inference, is conditioned by the 
fact of its being attested by the evidence of other senses, as in the 
case where a visual perception is corroborated by the tactile. These 
philosophers regard corroboratic^n {a-vtsamvaditvd) as an in¬ 
dispensable condition of the validity of pramana. Meghanadari 
criticizes this by pointing out that on such a view the validity of 
each pratndnu would have to depend upon others, and thus there 
would be a vicious circle'^. Moreover, the determinate knowledge 
of the Huddhists, which is corroborative, would, under the sup¬ 
position, have to be regarded as a pramdna. 

Unlike Vciikatanatha, Meghanadari holds that Ramanuja ad¬ 
mitted live pramanas, viz. perception, inference, analogy, scripture 
and implication. 

FercejJtion is defined by Vehkatanatha as direct intuitive know¬ 
ledge {sdksutkdri-prama). This may be regarded either as a special 
class of cognition {jdti-rupa) or knowledge under special conditions 
{upudhi-rupa). It is indefinable in its own nature, which can only 
be felt by special self-consciousness as perception {jndna-svabhava- 
rispsah svdtma-sdksikah). It may be negatively defined as knowledge 
which is not generated by other cognitions, as in the case of in¬ 
ference or verbal knowledge ana memory^. Varadavisnu also, in 
his Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnaya, has defined perception as clear and 


pratyakfa-der a-prdmdnya-prasangac 
Meghanadafi's 

^V'lym-karanaja-jnana-smrti-rahitamatirapa^ Venkatanatha’s Atvava 
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vivid impression {pramdyd dparoksyam ndtna visadd-vabhdsatvam). 
Clearness and vividness with him mean the illumination of the 
special and unique features of the object, as different from the 
appearance of generic features as in the case of inference or verbal 
knowledge. 

Meghanadari also defines perception as direct knowledge of 
objects (artha-paricchedaka-sdksdj-jndnam). The directness {sdks- 
dttva) consists in the fact that the production of this knowledge does 
not depend on any other pramdnas. It is, no doubt, true that sense- 
perception depends upon the functioning of the senses, but this is 
no objection; for the senses are common causes, which are operative 
as means in the perception of the hetu, even in inference^. The 
directness of perceptual knowledge, as distinguished from in¬ 
ference, is evident from the fact that the latter is produced through 
the mediacy of other cognitions*^. Meghanadari criticizes the de¬ 
finition of perception as vivid impression {visadd-vahhdsa)^ as given 
by Varadavisnu Misra, on the ground that vividness is a relative 
term, and even in inference there are different stages of vividness. 
Clearness of awareness, ''dhi-sphutatdy^' also cannot be regarded as 
defining perception; for all awarenesses are clear so far as they are 
known. The definition of perception as sense-knowledge is also 
open to criticism; for in that case it would only apply to inde¬ 
terminate (nirvikalpa) knowledge, in which certain specific cha¬ 
racters of the object are imprinted through the functioning of the 
senses, but which it did not carry further for the production of 
determinate knowledge {savikalpa). 

Both Venkatanatha and Meghanadari hold that the pure ob¬ 
jective substance without any character or universals is never 
apprehended by sense-perception. Following Ramanuja, they hold 
that objects are always apprehended with certain characters at the 
very first instance when they are grasped by the visual sense; 
otherwise it is difficult to explain how in the later instance they are 
apprehended in diverse characters. If they were not apprehended 
in the first instance, they could not have been known in the later 

^ indriyanam sattd-kdranatvena karanatvd-hhdvdt. Naya-dyu^mani. 

^ The word sdkfdttva is explained by some as svarUpa-dhl (its own awareness). 
But such an explanation is exposed to criticism; for even inferential knowledge 
reveals some features of the object. If svarupa is taken to mean “ nothing but the 
nature of the object,*’ then the definition would not be applicable even to per¬ 
ception ; for perception reveals not merely the object, but also its relation to other 
objects, and thereby transcends the limit of the obiect merely as it is. 
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instance in their fullness in a related manner. So it has to be ad¬ 
mitted that they were all grasped in the first instance, but could not 
manifest themselves in their fullness in the short span of the first 
moment. In the Vedartha-sanigYaha of Ramanuja the determinate¬ 
ness of all perceptions has been illustrated by the case of their 
apprehension of universals at the first moment of perception. This 
has led some interpreters to think that the apprehension of de¬ 
terminate characters in the first moment of perception applies only 
to the universals on account of the fact that it involves the assimila¬ 
tion of many individuals in one sweep which must be started at the 
very first moment in order that it may be manifested in its full form 
in the second moment. But Meghanadari holds that the appre¬ 
hension of other characters also, such as colours, etc., has specific 
differences when the object is near or at a distance. This involves 
the grasping of diverse shades of colour in one colour-perception, 
and thus they also are apprehended at the first moment of percep¬ 
tion, on the same grounds which led to the affirmation of the ap¬ 
prehension of universals at the first moment of perception. 

It is objected that the concept of determinateness or relatedness 
{visistatva) of all knowledge is incomprehensible and indefinable. 
What exist are the two relata and the relation. The relatedness can¬ 
not be identical with them or different; for we do not know “re¬ 
latedness** as an entity different from the two relata and the rela¬ 
tion. Also relatedness cannot be defined either as the manifestation 
of two entities in one cognition or the appearance of two cognitions 
without any break or interval; for in a concrete specific illustration, 
as in such awareness as “jug-and-pot,** though two different cog¬ 
nitions have appeared without any break, they have not lost their 
unique separateness, as may well be judged by the duality implied 
in such awareness. 'Fhus, there is no way in which the concept of 
determinateness, as distinguished from that of the relata and the 
relation, can be arrived at. 

'fo this Meghanadari*s reply is that, in such a sentence as 
“ bring a white cow,** the verb refers to a qualified being, the “white 
cow,*’ and not to the separate elements, “the whiteness** and “the 
cow.” Both the relation and the relata are involved in the deter¬ 
minate conception, the “white cow.** In contactual perception, 
such as “a man with a stick,” the contactual relation is directly 
perceived. The conception of a determinate being is not thus dif- 
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ferent from the relation and the relata, but implies them. The re¬ 
lations and the relata thus jointly yield the conception of a de¬ 
terminate being The unifying trait that constitutes determinate¬ 
ness is not an extraneous entity, but is involved in the fact that all 
entities in this world await one another for their self-manifestation 
through relations, and it is this mutual awaitedness that constitutes 
their bond of unity, through which they appear connectedly in a 
determinate conception^. It is this mutual awaitedness of entities 
that contributes to their apprehension, as connected in experience, 
which is simultaneous with it, there being no mediation or arresting 
of thought of any kind between the two^ The fact that all our per¬ 
ceptions, thoughts and ideas always appear as related and con^ 
nected is realized in universal experience. All linguistic expressions 
always manifest the purport of the speech in a connected and re¬ 
lated form. Had it not been so, communication of ideas through our 
speech would have been impossible. 

Nirvikalpa knowledge is a cognition in which only some funda¬ 
mental characters of the object are noted, while the details of 
many other characters remain unelaborated^. Savikalpa knowledge, 
on the other hand, is a cognition of a number of qualities and 
characters of the object, together with those of its distinctive 
features by which its differentiation from other objects is clearly 
affirmed®. 

On the analogy of visual perception, the perception of other 
senses may be explained. The relation of samavdya admitted by the 
Naiyayikas is discarded by the Ramanuja view on account of the 
difficulty of defining it or admitting it as a separate category. 
Various relations, such as container and contained, contact and the 
like, are revealed in experience in accordance with the different 
directions in which things await one another to be related; and 

' na ca pratyekam visincitd-pdtah militdndm eva visistatvdt. Naya-dyn-mant. 

^ eka-buddhi-vifayatd-rhdndm padd-rthdndm anyo-nya-sdpekfa-svarUpatvarn 
militatvam. Ibid, 

® visiftatva-dhl~visayatve ca tefdm sdpek^atvam ca yaugapadydt tatra virdmd- 
pratlteh sdpekfatd siddhd ca. Ibid. 

* nirvikalpakam caghatd-deranullekhitd’-nuvrtti-dharma-ghatatva-di-katipaya- 
visesana-visi^tatayd-rthd-vacchedakam jrtdnam. Ibid. 

* ullekhitd-nuvrtty-ddi-dharmakd-neka-vise^ami-visi^tatayd sdkfdd-vastu-vya~ 

vacchedakam jndnam savikalpakam. Ibid. 

VenkafanSltha however defines savikalpa and nirvikalpa knowledge as 
sa pratyavamarsa-pratyakfarn savikalpakam” and ” tad-rahitam pratyak^am 
nirvikalpakam.” Nyaya-pariiuddhi^ P- 77 * 
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these determine the nature of various relations which are perceived 
in sense-experience^. Verikatanatha also points out that the very 
same collocations (sdmagri) that manifest the awareness of sub¬ 
stance and attribute also manifest the awareness of relations; for, 
if the relations were not grasped at the first moment of perception, 
they could not originate out of nothing at the later moment. The 
relatedness being a character of entities, the awareness of entities 
necessarily means the awareness of relations. 

Perception in the light of elucidation by the later 
members of the Ramanuja School. 

Ramanuja and his followers admitted only three kinds of 
pramdnas: perception, inference and scriptural testimony. Know¬ 
ledge, directly and immediately experienced, is perception (sdksdt- 
kdrinl pramd pratyaksam). The special distinguishing feature of 
perception is that it is not knowledge mediated by other knowledge 
(jndnd-karanaka-jndnaivam). Perception is of three kinds: God^s 
perception, perception of yogins, and perception of ordinary per¬ 
sons. This perception of yogins includes intuitive perception of the 
mind {mdnasa-pratyaksa) or perception of sages {drsa~pratyaksa)y 
and the yogi-pratyaksa is due to the special enlightenment of yoga 
practice. Ordinary perception is said to be of two kinds, savikalpa, 
or determinate, and nirvikalpa, or indeterminate. Savikalpa 
pratyaksa is the determinate perception which involves a spatial and 
temporal reference to past time and diflPerent places where the 
object was experienced before. Thus, when we see a jug, we think 
of it as having been seen at other times and in other places, and it is 
this reference of the jug to other times and other places, and the 

‘ atas tat-smbandhad vastuta upadhito vadhdrd-dheya-bhdva-vastv-antaram 
evo. evatn ca kalpand-ldghavam. sa ca gund-di-bhedad anekah na cn tat-sambandha- 
smbahdhinos sambavdhd-ntara-kalpandydm anavasthd. anyo-nya-sdpekfa-svarUpatva- 
rQpo-pddhi-vyatirekend'rthd-ntard-bhdvdt. Naya-dyu-mani MS. 

The nirvikalpaka is the Ijnowledge involving the notion of certain positive 
features and rousing the subconscious memory resulting in the first moment of 
perception through the direct operation of the sense. Savikalpaka knowledge in¬ 
volves the noting of differences consequent upon the operation of memory. They 
are thus defined by Vi§nuacitta: 

samskdro-dbodha-sahakrte-ndriya-janyam jndnam savikalpakam iti eka- 
jdtlye^u prathama-pinda-grahanam dvitJyd-di-pinda-grahane^u prathamd-k^a-san- 
nipdUijatn jndnam nirvikalpakam iti. 

And in the Tattva-ratndkara: 

viie^andndtn svd-yoga-vydvrttir avikalpake 
savikalpeftya-yogasya vydvrttih samjrilnd tathd. 

Nyaya-parisuddhi, p. 82. 
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associations connected with it as involved in such reference, that 
constitutes the determinate character of such perceptions, by virtue 
of which they are called savikalpa^. A perception, however, which 
reveals the specific character of its object, say a jug as a jug, without 
involving any direct references to its past associations, is called 
indeterminate perception or nirvikalpa jndna\ This definition of 
nirvikalpa perception distinguishes the Ramanuja conception of 
nirvikalpa knowledge from the types formulated by many other 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It is now obvious that according to Ramanuja philosophy both 
the savikalpa and the nirvikalpa knowledges are differentiated and 
qualified in their nature, referring to objects which are qualified in 
their nature {ubhaya-vidham api etad visista-visayam evay. Venkata 
says that there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of in¬ 
determinate and unqualified knowledge, at even its first stage of 
appearance, as is held by the Naiyayikas; for our experience is en¬ 
tirely against them, and even the knowledge of infants, dumb per¬ 
sons, and the lower animals, though it is devoid of concepts and 
names, is somehow determinate since the objects stand as signs of 
things liked or disliked, things which they desire, or of which they 
are afraid^. For if these so-called indeterminate perceptions of 
these animals, etc,, were really absolutely devoid of qualitative 
colouring, how could they indicate the suitable attractive or re¬ 
pulsive behaviour? The Naiyayikas urge that all attribute-sub¬ 
stance-complex or determinate knowledge {visista-jndna) must 
first be preceded by the knowledge of the simpler element of the 
attribute; but this is true only to a limited extent, as in the case of 
acquired perception. I see a piece of sandal to be fragrant; fra¬ 
grance cannot be seen, but the sight of the colour, etc., of a piece 
of sandal and its recognition as such suggest and rouse the nasal 
impressions of fragrance, which is then directly associated with 


^ tatrd^nuvrtti-vifayakam jndnam savikalpakam anuvrttis ca sarfisthdna-rupa- 
jdty-dder aneka-vyakti-vrttitd^ sd ca kdlato deiatas ca hhavati. Rdmdnuja- 
siddhdnta-samgraha^ MS. No. 4988. 

* ekasydm vyaktau ghatatva-prakdrakam ayam ghafa iti yaj jndnam janyate tan 
nirvikalpakatn. Ibid. 

* Nydya-parisuddhi, p. 77. 

* bdla-muka - tiryag - adi -jndndfidm anna - kantaka-vahni - vydghrd-di - sabda- 
vaisiftyd - navagdhitvepi i^ta - dvaifyatd- vacchedakd - nnatvd - hitva - kantakatvd- 
di-prakdrd-vagdhitvam asti. Nydya-sdra commentary on Nydya-pariiuddhi by 
Srinivasa, p. 78. 
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vision. Here there must first be the perception of the attributes of 
the sandal as perceived by the visual organ, as rousing sub-con¬ 
scious impressions of fragrance associated with the nasal organ and 
giving rise to its memory, and finally associating it with the attri¬ 
butes perceived by the visual organ. But in the perception of 
attribute and substance there is no necessity of assuming such a 
succession of the elements constituting a complex; for the data 
which give rise to the perception of the attribute and those which 
give rise to the perception of substance are presented to the senses 
simultaneously and are identically the same (eka-samagrt-vedya- 
visesanesu tan-nirapeksatvaty. The main point of this discussion 
consists in our consideration of the question whether relations are 
directly perceived or not. If relations are regarded as being the 
very nature of the things and attributes that are perceived {svarupa- 
sambandha), then, of course, the relations must necessarily be per¬ 
ceived with the perceived things and attributes at the first moment 
of sight. If the relation of attributes to things be called an inherent 
inseparable relation {samavdya)^ then this, being an entity, may be 
admitted to be capable of being grasped by the eye; and, since it 
constitutes the essence of the linking of the attributes and the thing, 
the fact that it is grasped by the eye along with the thing and the 
attribute ought to convince us that the relatedness of attribute and 
thing is also grasped by the eye. For, if it is admitted that samavaya 
is grasped, then that itself makes it unexceptionable that the attri¬ 
bute and things are grasped, as the former qualifying the latter. 
Like the attribute and the thing, their relation as constituting their 
related ness is also grasped by the senses (dharrnavad dharmivac ca 
tat-samhandhasyd'py aindriyakatva-visesena grahana-sambhavdty. 
For, if the relation could not be grasped by the senses at the time 
of the perception of the thing and the object, it could not be grasped 
by any other way at any other time. 

In the savikalpa perception, the internal impressions are roused 
in association with the visual and other senses, and they co-operate 
with the data supplied by the sense-organs in producing the inner 
act of analysis and synthesis, assimilation and differentiation, and 

^ Nyaya-parisuddhi^ p. 78; surabhi-candanarti 50'yarn ghata ity-ddi-jndnesu 
saurahhatd-rnse cak^usah sva-vijdilya-sarnskdra-janydydh srnrter visesana-praty- 
dsattitaya apeksane'pi cak^ur-rndtra-janye ghata-jiidne tad-apeksaya abhdvdt. 
Nydya-sdra, p, 78. 

* Ibid. p. 79. 
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mutual comparison of similar concepts, as involved in the process 
of savikalpa perception. What distinguishes it from memory is the 
fact that memory is produced only by the rousing of the sub¬ 
conscious impressions of the mind, whereas savikalpa perception 
is produced by the subconscious impressions {samskdra) working 
in association with the sense-organs^, 'rhough the roused sub¬ 
conscious impressions co-operate with sense-impressions in savi¬ 
kalpa perception, yet the savikalpa can properly be described as 
genuine sense-perception. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that difference is con¬ 
sidered in this system not as a separate and independent category, 
but as apprehended only through the mutual reference to the two 
things between which difference is realized. It is such a mutual re¬ 
ference, in which the affirmation of one makes the affirmation of the 
other impossible, that constitutes the essence of “difference” 
{bheday. 

Vehkatanatha strongly controverts the Sahkarite view of nirvi- 
kalpa pratyaksa in the case where a perception, the materials of 
which are already there, is made on the strength of auditory sensa¬ 
tion in the way of scriptural instructions. Thus, when each of ten 
persons was counting upon leaving himself out of consideration, 
and counting nine persons instead of ten, another observer from 
outside pointed out to the counting person that he himself was the 
tenth. The Sahkarites urge that the statement or affirmation “thou 
art the tenth” is a case of direct nirvikalpa perception. But Veh¬ 
katanatha points out that, though the entity indicated by “thou” 
is directly perceived, the proposition itself cannot be directly per¬ 
ceived, but can only be cogitated as being heard; for, if whatever is 
heard can be perceived, then one can also perceive or be directly 
acquainted with the import of such propositions as “thou art 
virtuous”— dharmavdms tvam. So the mental realization of the 
import of any proposition does not mean direct acquaintance by 
perception. It is easy to see how this view controverts the Sah- 
karite position, which holds that the realization of the import of the 
proposition “thou art that”— tat tvam a«~constitutes direct ac- 

^ smrtav iva savikalpake samskarasya na svdtantryena kdranatvamyena praty^ 
akfatvamnasydtkintu indriya-sahakdritaya tathd ce'ndriya-janyatvena pratyakfam 
eva saxnkalpakam. Nydya-sdra p. 8o. 

* yad-graho yatta yad-dTopa-virodhl so hi tasyo tosmdd bhedoh, Nydya- 
parisuddhi, p. 86. 
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quaintance with the identity of self and Brahman by perception 
{pratyaksa) 

It has already been pointed out that nirvikalpa perception means 
a determinate knowledge which does not involve a reference to past 
associations of similar things {anuvrtty-avisayakajndna)y and savi~ 
kalpa perception means a determinate knowledge which involves 
a reference to past association {anuvrtti-visayaka). This anuvrttiy 
or reference to past association, does not mean a mere determinate¬ 
ness (e.g. the perception of a jug as endowed with the specific 
characteristics of a jug— ghatatva-prakdrakam ay am ghatah), but 
a conscious reference to other similar objects (e.g. jugs) experienced 
before. In savikalpa knowledge there is a direct perception by the 
visual organ of the determinate characters constituting a complex 
of the related qualities, the thing and the rclatedness; but that does 
not mean the comprehension or realization of any universals or 
class concepts involving a reference to other similar concepts or 
things. 7’hus, the visual organs are operative equally in savikalpa 
and nirvikalpUy but in the former there is a conscious reference to 
other similar entities experienced before. 

The universals or class concepts are not, however, to be re¬ 
garded as a separate independent category, which is comprehended 
in savikalpa perception, but a reference or assimilation of similar 
characteristics. Thus, when we refer to two or more cows as pos¬ 
sessing common characteristics, it is these common characteristics 
existing in all individual cows that justify us in calling all these 
animals cows. So, apart from these common characteristics which 
persist in all these individual animals, there is no other separate 
entity which may be called jdti or universal. The commonness 
(amivrtti) consists in similarity (susadrsatvam eva gotva-dlnam 
anuvrttihy. Similarity is again defined as the special cause 
{asddhdrana-kdrana) which justifies our regarding two things as 
similar which exist separately in these things and are determined 
by each other. The application of a common name is but a short 
way of signifying the fact that two things are regarded as similar. 
'This similarity is of two kinds: similarity of attributes {dharma- 
sddrsya) as in substances, and similarity of essence {svarupa-sddrsya) 

* ata tut tvam-asy-ddi-stibiiah sva-t'isaya-gocar^i-pratyak^a-jndna'janakah 
. . .ity-ddy-duurnurulm nirnstdni. Xydya-p*:}ihiddhi, p. 8y. 

* aytiTfi sdsuddtmdn ayam api sdsnddimdn iti sdsnddir eva anuvrtta^vyavahdra- 
vtfayo drsyati. Rdmdtiuja-siddhdnta-samgraha, MS. No. 4988. 
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as in all other categories of qualities which are not substance 
{a~dravyaY, 

In perception two kinds of sense-contact are admitted: sense- 
contact with the object {sarnyoga) and sense-contact with the quali¬ 
ties associated with the object {samyi 4 ktd-sra\(i). Thus, the percep¬ 
tion of a jug is by the former kind of contact, and the perception of 
its qualities is by the latter-. 

Venkatanatha*s treatment of Inference. 

Inference according to the Ramanuja school is very much the 
same as inference according to the Naiyayikas. Inference is the 
direct result of pardmarsa^ or knowledge of the existence of reason 
(associated with the knowledge of its unblemished and full con¬ 
comitance with the probandum) in the object denoted by the minor 
term^. Inference is a process by which, from a universal proposi¬ 
tion which includes within it all the particular cases, we can make 
an affirmation regarding a particular case.'* Inference must there¬ 
fore be always limited to those cases in which the general proposition 
has been enunciated on the basis of experience derived from sensible 
objects and not to the affirmation of ultra-sensual objects—a reason 
which precludes Ramanuja and his followers from inferring the 
existence of Isvara (God), who is admitted to be ultra-sensual 
{atlndriya) {ata eva ca vayam atyantd-tlndriya-vastv-anumanam 
necchdmahf. 

As formulated by the traditional view of the school, the prin¬ 
ciple of concomitance [vydpti) holds that what in the range of time 
or space is either equal or less than another is called the “per¬ 
vaded” (vydpyd) or the/z^/«, while that which in the range of time 
or space is either equal or greater than it, is called vydpaka or the 
probandum^*. But this view does not cover all cases of valid con- 

1 MSS. No. 4988. 

* The sense-contact with remote objects can take place in the case of the 
visual and the auditory organs by means of a mysterious process called vrtti. 
It is supposed that these senses are lengthened as it were {dpydyamdna) by means 
of their objects. Ibid. 

* pardmarsa-janyd pramitir anumitih. Ibid. 

* pardmarsa means vydpti-visista-pak^a-dharmatd-jndnam sarva-visesa-sam- 
grdhi-sdmdnya-vydpti~dhlr api visefd-numiti-hetuh. Nyaya-parisuddhi, p. 97. 

" Ibid. 

* desatah kdlato vd'pi samo nyunopi vd bhavet 
sva-vydpyo vydpakastasya samo vd'py adhiko'pi vd. 

Ibid. p. 100. 
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comitance. The example given for spatial and temporal co-existence 
is that between date-juice (rasa) and sweetness {guda)y or between 
the shadow thrown by our bodies and the specific position of the 
Sun. But such spatio-temporal co-existences do not exhaust all 
cases, as, for example, the sunset and the surging of the sea. This 
led the later Ramanujas to adopt a stricter definition of con¬ 
comitance as unconditional and invariable association (nirupd’- 
dhikataya niyatah sambandho vydptih)^. 

Regarding the formation of this inductive generalization or con¬ 
comitance, we find in Tattva-ratndkara, an older authority, that a 
single observation of concomitance leading to a belief is sufficient 
to establish a general proposition^. But Veiikatanatha urges that 
this cannot be so and that a wide experience of concomitance is 
indispensable for the affirmation of a general proposition of con¬ 
comitance. 

One of the important points in which Ramanuja logic differs 
from the Nyaya logic is the refusal on the part of the former to 
accept kevala-vyatireki (impossible-positive) forms of inference, 
which arc admitted by the latter. Thus, in the kevala-vyatireki 
forms of inference (e.g. earth is different from other elements on 
account of its possession of smell) it is argued by the Nyaya logic 
that this difference of earth with other elements, by virtue of its 
possession of the specific property of smell not possessed by any 
other clement, cannot be proved by a reference to any proposition 
which embodies the principle of agreement in presence anvaya. This 
view apparently seems to have got the support of the earlier Ramanuja 
logicians such as Varadavisnu Misra and Bhattarakaguru (in his 
Tattva-ratndkara)\ but both Venkatanatha (in his Nydya-pari- 
suddhi) and the author of the Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-samgraha point 

* Nydya-pariiuddhi. 

^ sambandho'yarn sakrd grdhyah pratlti-sva-rasdt tathd 

pratUayo hi sva-rasad dharma-dharmy-avadhln viduh. 

Tattva-ratndkara MS. 

'rhe author of the Tattva-ratndkara urges that, since the class-concept (e.g. of 
dhiima-dhUmatva) is associated with any particular instance (e.g. of smoke), the 
experience of any concomitance of smoke and fire would mean the comprehension 
of the concomitance of the class-concept of smoke with the class-concept of fire. 
So through the experience of any individual and its class-concept as associated 
with it we are in touch with other individuals included within that class-concept 
— uifimhita-dhilmadi-vyakti-sarfiyuktasya indriyasya tad-asrita-dhumatvadih 
samyuktd-iritah, tad-airayatvena vyakty-antardni samyuktdni, etc. Nyaya- 
parisuddhi, p. 105. (Chowkhamba.) 
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out that, since Yamuna rejects the kevala-vyatireki form of argu¬ 
ment in his lecture on Atma-siddhi, it is better to suppose that, when 
the previous authors referred to spoke of kevala-vyatireki as a form 
of inference, it was not admission of their acceptance of it, but only 
that they counted it as being accepted by the Nyaya logicians^. 
The author of the Ramanuja-siddhanta-samgraha points out that it 
may very well be brought under anvayu-vyatireki. Thus we may 
argue “body is earthly by virtue of its possession of smell; for 
whatever possesses smell is earthly and whatever does not possess 
smell is not earthly.** So in this form it may be put forward as a 
anvaya-vyatireki form of argument. The possession of smell 
{gandhavattva) may very well be put forth as “reason** or hetu, the 
presence of which determines earthiness and the absence of which 
determines non-earthiness or difference from non-earthiness. 

Ramanuja logic admits the necessity of ''tarka'' (cogitation 
regarding the relative possibilities of the alternative conclusions by 
a dialectic of contradictions) as an indispensable means of in¬ 
ferential conclusions. Regarding the number of propositions, 
Vehkatanatha says that there is no necessity of admitting the in¬ 
dispensable character of five propositions. Thus it must depend on 
the way in which the inference is made as to how many propositions 
{avayavd) are to be admitted. It may be that two, three, four or 
five propositions are deemed necessary at the time of making an 
inference. We find it said in the Tattva-ratndkara also that, though 
five propositions would make a complete statement, yet there is no 
hard and fast rule {aniyama) regarding the number of propositions 
necessary for inference^. 

Vehkatanatha urges that inference is always limited to per¬ 
ceptible objects. Things which entirely transcend the senses cannot 
be known by inference. Inference, though irrefragably connected 
with perception, cannot, on that account, be regarded as a mode of 
perception; for the knowledge derived from perception is always 
indirect {a’-paroksa). Inference cannot also be regarded as due to 
memory; for it always reveals new knowledge. Further, it cannot 
be said to be a form of mental intuition, on account of the fact that 
inference works by rousing the subconscious impressions of the 
mind; for such impressions are also found to be active in percep- 

' Nyaya-parisuddhi and Rdmdttuju~siddhdnta-sarngTah(i. 

^ Ibid. 
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tion, and on that analogy even perception may be called mental 
intuition. 

Vydpti (concomitance) may be defined as that in which the area 
of the probandum {sadhya) is not spatially or temporally less than 
{a-nyuna-desa-kala-vrtti) that of the reason, hetu —and reason is 
defined as that, the area of which is never wider than that of the 
probandum (a-nadhik-desa-kala-niyatam vydpyam). As an illus¬ 
tration of spatial and temporal co-existence (yaugapadya) Veh- 
katanatha gives the instance of sugar and sweetness. As an illustra¬ 
tion of temporal co-existence {yaugapadya) he gives the example of 
the measure of the shadow and the position of the sun. As a case of 
purely spatial co-existence he gives the instance of heat and its 
elFects. Sometimes, however, there is concomitance between 
entities which are separate in space and time, as in the case of tides 
and their relation to the sun and the moon^. 

Such a concomitance, however, between the probandum and the 
reason can be grasped only by the observation of numerous in¬ 
stances {bliilyo-darsana-gaffiya)y and not by a single instance, as 
in the case of J^ahkara Vedanta as expounded by Dharmaraja- 
dhvarindra. Hhattarakaguru, in his Tattva-ratnakarUy in explaining 
the process by which the notion of concomitance is arrived at, says 
that, when in numerous instances the concomitance between the 
probandum and the reason is observed, the result of such observa¬ 
tion accumulates as subconscious impressions in favour of the 
universal concomitance between all cases of probandum and all 
cases of the reason, and then in the last instance the perception of 
the concomitance rouses in the mind the notion of the concomi¬ 
tance of all probandum and all reason through the help of the roused 
subconscious impressions previously formed. Vehkatanatha admits 
concomitance through joint method of Agreement and Difference 
[anvyaya-vyatireki) and by pure Agreement {kevald-nvayi)y where 
negative instances are not available. Ordinarily the method of dif¬ 
ference contributes to the notion of concomitance by demonstrating 
that each and every instance in which the probandum does not 
occur is also an instance in which the reason does not occur. But 
in the case of kevahi-nvayi concomitance, in which negative instances 

^ ryapti is thus defined by Vehkatanatha —atredam tattvam yadrg-rupasya 
ytid-deiii-kiila-vartino yasydyddrg-rupenayad-deia-kdla-vartindyend'vind-bhdvah 
tad idiim avind-bhutam vydpyam. tat-pratisambandhi-vyapakam iti. Nydya- 
parisuddhi, pp. 101-102. 
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are not available, the non-existence of the reason in the negative 
instance cannot be shown. But in such cases the very non-existence 
of negative instances is itself sufficient to contribute to the notion of 
kevald-nvayi concomitance. The validity of kevald-nvayi concomit¬ 
ance is made patent by the fact that, if the reason remains un¬ 
changed, the assumption of a contrary probandum is self-contra¬ 
dictory [vydhatasddhya-viparyaydt)^ and this distinguishes it from 
the forms of kevald-nvayi arguments employed by Kularka in 
formulating his Mahd-vidyd doctrines. 

Ramanuja’s own intention regarding the types of inference that 
may be admitted seems to be uncertain, as he has never definitely 
given any opinion on the subject. His intention, therefore, is 
diversely interpreted by the thinkers of his school, llius, Meg- 
hanadari gives a threefold classification of inference: (i) of the cause 
from the effect {kdrand-numdnd)\ (2) of the effect from the cause 
{kdryd-numdna); and (3) inference by mental association {anu- 
bhavd-numdna—2iS the inference of the rise of the constellation of 
Rohinl from the Krttika constellation). As an alternative classifica¬ 
tion he gives (i) the joint method of agreement and difference 
{anvaya~vyatireki)\ (2) inference through universal agreement in 
which no negative instances are found (kevald-nvayi); and (3) in¬ 
ference through exclusion, in which no positive instances are found 
{kevala-vyatireki), Bhattarakaguru and Varadavisnu Misra, who 
preceded Venkatanatha in working out a consistent system of 
Ramanuja logic, seem also to admit the three kinds of inference, 
viz. anvyayiy kevald-nvayi^ and kevala-vyatireki^ as is evident from 
the quotation of their works Tattva-ratndkara and Mdna-ydthdtmya- 
nirnaya, Venkatanatha, however, tries to explain them away and 
takes great pains to refute the kevala-vyatireki form of argument^. 
His contention is that there can be no inference through mere 
negative concomitance, which can never legitimately lead to the 
affirmation of any positive character when there is no positive pro¬ 
position purporting the affirmation of any character. If any such 
positive proposition be regarded as implied in the negative pro¬ 
position, then also the contention that there can be inference from 
purely negative proposition fails. One of the conditions of validity 

^ Venkatanatha points out that YSmunacarya, also the accredited teacher of 
Ramanuja, did not admit the kevala-vyatireki form of inference in his Stdant- 
traya. 
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of inference is that the hetu or reason must exist in the sa-paksa 
(that is, in all such instances where there is the sddhya\ but in the 
vyatireki form of inference, where there are no positive instances of 
the existence of the hetu and the sadhya excepting the point at issue, 
the above condition necessarily fails The opponent might say that 
on the same analogy the kevald-nvayi form of argument may also be 
denied; for there negative instances are found (e.g. idam vdcyatn 
prameyatvdt). The reply would be that the validity of a kevald-nvayi 
form of argument is attested by the fact that the assumption of a 
contrary conclusion would be self-contradictory. If the contention 
of the opponent is that the universal concomitance of the negation 
of the hetu with the negation of the sddhya implies the absolute 
coincidence of the hetu and the sddhya^ then the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the hetu and the sddhya would imply the absolute coin¬ 
cidence of the opposites of them both. This would imply that from 
the absolute coincidence of the hetu and the sddhya in a kevald-nvayi 
form of inference the absolute coincidence of their opposites would 
be demonstrable. I'his is absurd*^. Thus, the Naiyaikas, who admit 
the kevald-nvayi inference, cannot indulge in such ways of support 
in establishing the validity of the kevala-vyatireki form of argu¬ 
ment. Again, following the same method, one might as well argue 
that a jug is self-revealing (sva-prakdsa) because it is a jug {ghatat- 
vdt) ; for the negation of self-revealing character {a-sva-prakdsatva) 
is found in the negation of jug, viz. the cloth, which is impossible 
{yan naivam tan naivam yathd patah). Thus, merely from the con¬ 
comitance of two negations it is not possible to affirm the con¬ 
comitance of their opposites. Again, in the above instance— 
anubhutir ananubhdvyd anubhutitvdt (immediate intuition cannot 
be an object of awareness, because it is immediate intuition)—even 
the existence of an-anubhdvyatva (not being an object of awareness) 
is doubtful; for it is not known to exist anywhere else than in the 
instance under discussion, and therefore, from the mere case of 

' I'he typical forms of vyatireki inference are as follows: anubhutir an- 
anubhavya anubhutitvdt, yan naivatri tan naivam yathd ffhatah. prthivf itarebhyo 
bhidyate gandhavattvdt yan naivam tan naivam yathd jalam. In the above in¬ 
stance an-anubhdvyatva (non-cop;nizability) belongs only to immediate intuition. 
There is thus no sa-pak^a of anubhuti where an-anubhdryatva was found before. 

* idatti vdeyam prameyatvdt (this is definable, because it is knowable) would, 
under the supposition, imply that the concomitance of the negation of vdcyatva 
and prameyatva, viz. avdeyatva (indefinable) and aprameyatva (unknowable), 
would be demonstrable; which is absurd, since no such cases are known. 
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concomitance of the negation of an-anubhdvyatva with the negation 
of anubhuti the affirmation of an~anubhdvyatva would be inad¬ 
missible. Moreover, when one says that that which is an object of 
awareness {anubhdvya) is not immediate intuition, the mere 
affirmation of the negative relation makes anubhuti an object of 
awareness in a negative relation, which contradicts the conclusion 
that anubhuti is not an object of awareness. If, again, the character 
that is intended to be inferred by the vyatireki anumdna is already 
known to exist in the paksa^ then there is no need of inference. If it 
is known to exist elsewhere, then, since there is a sa-pdksa}^ there 
is no kevala-vyatireki inference. Even if, through the concomitance 
of the negation of the hetu and the sddhya, the sddhya is known to 
exist elsewhere outside the negation of the hetUy its presence in the 
case under consideration would not be demonstrated. Again, in 
the instance under discussion, if, from the concomitance of the 
negation of not being an object of awareness and the negation of 
immediate intuition, it is argued that the character as not being an 
object of awareness {a-vedyatva) must be present somewhere, then 
such conclusion would be self-contradictory; for, if it is known that 
there is an entity which is not an object of awareness, then by that 
very fact it becomes an object of awareness. If an existent entity 
is ruled out from all possible spheres excepting one, it necessarily 
belongs to that residual sphere. So it may be said that “willing, 
being an existent quality, is known to be absent from all spheres 
excepting the self; it, therefore, necessarily belongs thereto.” On 
such an interpretation also there is no necessity of vyatireki 
anumdna\ for it is really a case of agreement (anvayd)\ and it is 
possible for us to enunciate it in a general formula of agreement 
such as “an existent entity, which is absent from all other spheres 
excepting one must necessarily belong to that residual sphere.” 
Again, in such an instance as “ all-knowingness {sarva-vittva)y being 
absent in all known spheres, must be present somewhere, as we 
have a notion of it, and therefore there must be an entity to which 
it belongs, and such an entity is God,” wc have the well known 
ontological argument which is of vyatireki type. Against such an 
inference it may well be contended with justice that the notion of 

^ sa-paksa are all instances (outside the instance of the inference under dis¬ 
cussion) where the hetu or reason is known to co-exist with the sddhya or 
probandum. 
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a harems horn, which is absent in all known spheres, must neces¬ 
sarily belong to an unperceived entity which is obviously false. 

It may be contended that, if the vyatireki inference is not ad¬ 
mitted, then that amounts to a denial of all defining characters; for 
a defining character is that which is absent everywhere except in the 
object under definition, and thus definition is the very nature of 
vyatireki inference. The obvious reply to this is that definition pro¬ 
ceeds from the perception of special characteristics which are 
enunciated as the defining characteristics of a particular object, and 
it has therefore nothing to do with vyatireki inference^. It may also 
be urged that defining characteristics may also be gathered by joint 
method of agreement and difference, and not by a vyatireki in¬ 
ference as suggested by the opponents. In such an instance as 
where knowability is defined as that which is capable of being 
known, no negative instances are known but it still remains a de¬ 
finition. I he definition of definition is that the special characteristic 
is existent only in the object under definition and nowhere else 
[a-sddharana-vydpako dharmo laksanatnyK In the case where a 
class of objects is defined the defining class-character would be that 
which should exist in all individuals of that class, and should be 
absent in all other individuals of other classes. But when an in¬ 
dividual which stands alone (such as God) is defined, then we have 
no class-character, but only unique character which belongs to that 
individual only and not to a class. Even in such cases, such a de¬ 
fining character differentiates that entity from other entities 
{Brahmdj ^iva, etc.) with which, through partial similarity, He 
might be confused. 1 hus, the definition is a case of agreement of a 
character in an entity, and not a negation, as contended by those 
who confuse it with vyatireki inference. Therefore, the kevala- 
vyatireki form of inference cannot be supported by any argument. 

On the subject ot propositions {avayava) Venkatanatha holds 
that there is no reason why there should be five propositions for all 
inference. 1 he dispute, therefore, among various logicians regard¬ 
ing the number of propositions that can be admitted in an inference 
is meaningless; for just so many propositions need be admitted for 
an inference as are sufficient to make the inference appeal to the 
' artha-sadhurana-kara-prutipatii-nibandhanam 

sajdtlya-vijdtlya-vyavacchedena lak^anam. 

- 'Tottva-ratndkara, quoted in Nydya-parisuddhi. d. 14*1 

* Nyiiya-pariixiddhi, p. 145. » f 
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person for whom it may be intended. Thus, there may be three, 
four, or five propositions, according to the context in which the 
inference appears. 

In addition to inference Venkatanatha also admits sabda, or 
scriptural testimony. No elaboration need be made here regarding 
the sabda-pramdna, as the treatment of the subject is more or less 
the same as is found in other systems of philosophy. It may be re¬ 
membered that on the subject of the interpretation of words and 
sentences the Naiyaikas held that each single element of a sentence, 
such as simple words or roots, had its own separate or specific 
sense. These senses suffer a modification through a process of addi¬ 
tion of meaning through the suffixes of another case-relation. 
Viewed from this light, the simple constituents of sentences are 
atomic, and gradually go through a process of aggregation through 
their association with suffixes until they grow into a total meaning 
of the sentence. This is called the abhihita-nvaya-vada. The opposite 
view is that of anvita-bhidhana-vada, such as that of Mimamsaka, 
which held that no sentence could be analysed into purely simple 
entities of meaning, unassociated with one another, which could go 
gradually by a process of aggregation or association. Into however 
simple a stage each sentence might be capable of being analysed, 
the very simplest part of it would always imply a general association 
with some kind of a verb or full meaning. The function of the 
suffixes and case-relations, consists only in applying restrictions 
and limitations to this general connectedness of meaning which 
every word carries with itself. Venkatanatha holds this anvitd- 
bhidhdna-vdda against the abhihitd-nvaya-vdda on the ground that the 
latter involves the unnecessary assumption of separate specific 
powers for associating the meaning of the simplest word-elements 
with their suffixes, or between the suffixed words among themselves 
and their mutual connectedness for conveying the meaning of a 
sentence The acceptance of anvitd-bhidhdna was conducive to the 
philosophy of Ramanuja, as it established the all-connectedness of 
meaning {visistd-rtha), 

Ramanuja himself did not write any work propounding his views 
of logic consistent with his system of philosophy. But Nathamuni 
had written a work called Nydya-tattva, in which he criticized 

^ abhihitd-nvyaye hi padanam padd-rthe padd-rthanarn vdkyd-rthe paddndm ca 
tatra iti sakti-traya-kalpand-gauravarn sydt. Nydya-pansuddht, p. 369. 
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the views of Gotama’s logic and revised it in accordance with 
the Visisfd-dvaita tradition. Visnucitta wrote his Sangatt-muld and 
Prameya-samgrahay following the same lines, Bhattarakaguru wrote 
his Tattva-ratndkara^ and Varadavisnu Misra also wrote his Prajnd^ 
paritrdna and Mdna-ydthdtmya-nirnayay working out the views of 
Visistd-dvaita logic. Vehka^natha based his Nydya-parisuddhi on 
these works, sometimes elucidating their views and sometimes dif¬ 
fering from them in certain details. But, on the whole, he drew his 
views on the Visistd^dvaita logic from the above writers. His origin¬ 
ality, therefore, in this field is very limited. Meghanadari, however, 
seems to differ very largely from Venkatanatha in admitting 
Upamdna and arthdpatti as separate pramdnas. He has also made 
some very illuminating contributions in his treatment of perception, 
and in his treatment of inference he has wholly differed from 
Venkatanatha in admitting vyatireki anumdna. 

Meghanadari admits upamdna as a separate pramdna. With him 
upamdna is the pramdna through which it is possible to have the 
knowledge of similarity of a perceived object with an unperceived 
one, when there was previously a knowledge of the similarity of the 
latter with the former. Thus, when a man has the knowledge that 
the cow which he perceives is similar to a bison, and when later on, 
roaming in the forest, he observes a bison, he at once notes that the 
cow which he docs not perceive now is similar to a bison which he 
perceives. 'I'his knowledge, Meghanadari contends, cannot be due 
to perception, because the cow is not before the pcrceiver; it also 
cannot be due to memory, since the knowledge of similarity dawns 
before the reproduction of the cow in the mind. Meghanadari holds 
that no separate pramdna need be admitted for the notion of dif¬ 
ference; for the knowledge of difference is but a negation of 
similarity. 'This interpretation of upamdnais, however, different from 
that given in Nyaya, where it is interpreted to mean the association 
of a word with its object on the basis of similarity, e.g. that animal 
is called a bison which is similar to a cow. Here, on the basis of 
similarity, the word “bison“ is associated with that animal. Megha¬ 
nadari tries to explain this by the function of recognition, and re¬ 
pudiates its claim to be regarded as a separate pramdna^. He also 
admits arthdpatti as a separate pramdna, Arthdpatti is generally 
translated as “implication,” where a certain hypothesis, without the 
* See MS. Naya-dyu~mani, Chapter on Upamdna. 
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assumption of which an obscured fact of experience becomes inex¬ 
plicable, is urged before the mind by the demand for an explanation 
of the observed fact of experience. Thus, when one knows from an 
independent source that Devadatta is living, though not found at his 
house, a natural hypothesis is urged before the mind that he must 
be staying outside the house; for otherwise either the present ob- 
scr\'ation of his non-existence at his house is false or the previous 
knowledge that heis livingis false. That he is living and that he is non¬ 
existent at his house can only be explained by the supposition that he 
is existing somewhere outside the house. This cannot be regarded 
as a case of inference of the form that “since somewhere-existing 
Devadatta is non-existent at his house, he must be existent some¬ 
where else; for all somewhere-existing entities which are non¬ 
existent at a place must be existent elsewhere like myself. Siich 
an inference is meaningless; for the non-existence of an existing 
entity in one place is but the other name of its existing elsewhere. 
Therefore, the non-existence of an existing entity in one place 
should not be made a reason for arriving at a conclusion (its ex¬ 
istence elsewhere) which is not different from itself. Arthapath is 
thus to be admitted as a separate pramdna. 


Epistemology of the Ramanuja School according to 
Meghanadari and others. 

Veiikatanatha, in his Nyaya-parisuddhi, tries to construct the 
principles of Logic {Nyaya or Niti) on which Ramanuja’s system 
of philosophy is based. He was not a pioneer in the field, but he 
followed and elaborated the doctrines of VUistd-dvmta logic as 
enunciated by Nathamuni, the teacher of Yamuna, in his work 
called Nyaya-taitva, and the works of Parasara Bhatta on the subject. 
Regarding the system of Nyaya propounded by Gotama, Venkata s 
ma'in contention is that though Gotama’s doctrines have been re¬ 
jected by Badarayana as unacceptable to right-minded scholars, 
they may yet be so explained that they may be made to harmonize 
with thetrue Vedantic doctrinesof Viiistd-dvaita. But the interpreta¬ 
tions of Gotama’s Nyaya by Vatsyayana take them far away from 
the right course and have therefore to be refuted. At any rate 
Venkata, like Visnucitta, is not unwilling to accept such doctrines 
of Gotama as are not in conflict with the Vedanta view. Thus, there 
may be a divergence of opinion regarding the sixteenfold classi- 
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fication of logical categories. There can be no two opinions re- 
garding the admission of the fact that there are at least certain en¬ 
tities which are logically valid; for if logical validity is denied, logic 
itself becomes unfounded. All our experiences assume the existence 
of certain objective factors on which they are based. A general 
denial of such objective factors takes away the very root of ex¬ 
perience. It is only when such objective factors are admitted to be 
in existence in a general manner that there may be any inquiry 
regarding their specific nature. If everything were invalid, then the 
opponent’s contention would also be invalid. If everything were 
doulncd, then also it would remain uncontradictory. The doubt 
itself cannot be doubted and the existence of doubt would have to 
be admitted as a decisive conclusion. So, even by leading a full 
course of thoroughgoing doubt, the admission of the possibility of 
definite conclusion becomes irresistible h Therefore, the contention 
of the Buddhists that there is nothing valid and that there is nothing 
the certainty of which can be accepted, is inadmissible. If, there¬ 
fore, there are things of which definite and valid knowledge is 
possible, there arises a natural inquiry about the means or instru¬ 
ments by which such valid knowledge is possible. The word 
pramana is used in two senses. Firstly, it means valid knowledge; 
secondly, it means instruments by which valid knowledge is pro¬ 
duced. pramana as valid knowledge is defined by Venkata as the 
knowledge which corresponds to or produces a behaviour leading 
to an experience of things as they are {yathd-vasthita-vyavahard-nu- 
^unamy. The definition includes behaviour as an indispensable 
condition of pramana such that, even though in a particular case a 
behaviour may not actually be induced, it may yet be pramana if 
the knowledge be such that it has the capacity of producing a be¬ 
haviour which would tally with things as they are '^ The definition 

' vyavahdro hi jaf>ato bhavaty dlmbane kvacit 

na tat sdrnnnyato ndsti kathantd tu parlksyate 
sdmdtiya-niscitd-rthena vise^e tu bubhutsitam 
pariksd hy ucitd sve-sta'pramdno-tpddand-tmikd. . . 

sari am sandi^ilham iti te nipunasyiVsti niscayah 
samsayas ca na sandijgdhah sandigdhd’dvaita-vddinah. 

Nydya-pariiuddhi, p. 21 {C^ovjkhamh^ edition). 

• Nydya-parisuddhi, by VenkatanStha, p. 36. 

* anugufia-padarn vyavakdra-janana-svarUpa-yogya-pararn tend*jamta-vyava- 
hare yathd-rtha-jndna-viie^e nd'vydptih. ^rlnivSsa’s Nydya-sdra on Nydya- 
parisuddhi, p. 36. 
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of pramdna as knowledge leading to a behaviour tallying with facts 
naturally means the inclusion of valid memory within it. An un 
contradicted memory is thus regarded as valid means of knowledge 
according to the Ramanuja system^. Venkata urges that it is wrong 
to suppose the illicit introduction of memory as the invariable con¬ 
dition of illusion, for in such illusory perception as that of yellow 
conch-shell, there is manifestly no experience of the production of 
memory. The conch-shell directly appears as yellow. So in all 
cases of illusions the condition that is invariably fulfilled is that one 
thing appears as another, which is technically called anyathd-khyati. 
But it may as well be urged that in such an illusion as that of the 
conch-shell-silver, the reason why the conch-shell appears as the 
silver is the non-apprehension of the distinction between the sub¬ 
conscious image of the silver seen in shops and the perception of a 
shining piece before the eyes, technically called akhydti. I'hus, in 
all cases of illusion, when one thing appears as another there is this 
condition of the non-apprehension of the distinction between a 
memory image and a percept. If illusions are considered from this 
point of view, then they may be said to be primarily and directly 
due to the aforesaid psychological fact known as akhydti. Thus, 
both these theories of illusion have been accepted by Ramanuja 
from two points of view. The theory of anyathd-khydti appeals 
directly to experience, whereas the akhydti view is the result of 
analysis and reasoning regarding the psychological origin of il¬ 
lusions^. The other theory of illusion [yathdrtha-khydti)^ which re¬ 
gards illusions also as being real knowledge, on the ground that in 
accordance with the pahei-karana theory all things are the result 
of a primordial admixture of the elements of all things, is neither 
psychological nor analytical but is only metaphysical, and as 
such does not explain the nature of illusions. The illusion in 
such a view consists in the fact or apprehension of the presence 
of such silver in the conch-shell as can be utilized for domestic 
or ornamental purposes, whereas the metaphysical explanation only 
justifies the perception of certain primordial elements of silver in 
the universal admixture of the elements of all things in all things. 

^ smrti-mdtra-pramdnatvam na yuktam iti vakfyate 

abddhita-smriter lake pramdnatva-parigrahdt, 

Nyaya-parisuddhit p. 38. 

* idam rajatam anuhhavdmVty ekatvenaVva pratiyamdndydh pratUer 
grahana-smarand-tmakatvam anekaWarjt ca yuktitah sadhyarndnaip. na pratlti- 
patham drohati. Nydya-sdra, p. 40. 
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In refuting the dtma-khydti theory of illusion of the Buddhists, 
Venkata says that if the idealistic Buddhist can admit the validity 
of the different awarenesses as imposed on the one fundamental 
consciousness, then on the same analogy the validity of the per¬ 
ceived objects may also be admitted. If the different subjective and 
objective awarenesses are not admitted, then all experiences would 
be reduced to one undifferentiated consciousness, and that would 
be clearly against the Buddhistic theory of knowledge. The 
Buddhist view that entities which are simultaneously apprehended 
are one, and that therefore knowledge and its objects which are 
apprehended simultaneously are one, is wrong. Knowledge and its 
objects are directly apprehended as different, and therefore the 
affirmation of their identity is contradicted in experience. The 
Madhyamika Buddhists further hold that, just as in spite of the 
falsehood of the defects {dosa)^ illusions happen, so in spite of the 
falsehood of any substratum or any abiding entity, illusions may 
ap[)ear as mere appearances without any reality behind them. 
Against such a view, Venkata says that whatever is understood by 
people as existent or non-existent has always a reference to a 
reality, and mere phenomena without any basis or ground on 
reality are incomprehensible in all our experience. Hence the pure 
phenomenalism of the Madhyamika is wholly against all experience^. 
When people speak of non-existence of any entity, they always, do 
it with some kind of spatial or temporal qualification. Thus, when 
they say that the book does not exist, they always qualify this non¬ 
existence with a “ here ” and a ‘ ‘ there ’ ’ or with a ‘ ‘ now ” or a “ then. ’ * 
But pure unqualified non-existence is unknown to ordinary ex¬ 
perience^. Again all positive experience of things is spatially 
limited (c.g. there is a jug “here”); if this spatial qualification as 
“here” is admitted, then it cannot be held that appearances occur 
on mere nothing {nir-adhisthana-hhramd-nupapattih). If, however, 
the limitation of a “here” or “there” is denied, then no experience 
is possible {pratiter apahnava eva sydt). 

Criticizing the a-nirvacaniya theory of illusion of the Vedantists 
Venkatanatha says that when the Sankarites described all things as 


' lake bhdrd~bhdva~sab(layos tat-pratityos ca vidyamdnasyaVva vastunah 
avasthd-vUefa-gocaratvasya pratipdditatvdt. prakdrd-ntarasya ca loka-siddha- 
pramdnd-vi^ayatvdd ity-arthah. Nydya-sdra, p. 46. 

* sarvopi nifedhah sa-pratiyogiko niyata-desa-kalaka pratlyate. NlrQpa- 
dhir niyata-deia kdla-pratiyogi-visesana-rahito ni^edho na pratlyate iti. Ibid. p. 46. 
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indefinable (a-nirvacantya), the word “indefinable” must mean 
either some definite trait, in which case it would cease to be in¬ 
definable, or it might mean failure to define in a particular manner, 
in which case the Sankarites might as well accept the Ramanuja 
account of the nature of the universe. Again when the Sankarites 
are prepared to accept such a self-contradictory category as that 
which is different both from being and non-being {sad-asad- 
vyatirekah), why cannot they rather accept things as both existent 
and non-existent as they are felt in experience? The self-contradic¬ 
tion would be the same in either case. If, however, their description 
of the world-appearance as something different from being and 
non-being is for the purpose of establishing the fact that the world- 
appearance is different both from chimerical entities (tuccha) and 
from Brahman, then Ramanujists should have no dispute with 
them. Further, the falsity of the world does not of itself appeal to 
experience; if an attempt is made to establish such a falsity through 
unfounded dialectic, then by an extension of such a dialectic even 
Brahman could be proved to be self-contradictory. Again the 
assertion that the world-appearance is non-existent because it is de¬ 
structible is unfounded; for the Upanisads speak of Brahman, the 
individual souls and the prakrti as being eternal. The Sankarites also 
confuse destruction and contradiction nasa-badhayohy. 

The followers of Patanjali speak of an illusory comprehension 
through linguistic usage in which we are supposed to apprehend 
entities which have no existence. This is called nirvisaya-khydti. 
Thus, when we speak of the head of Rahu, we conceive Rahu as 
having an existence apart from his head, and this apprehension is 
due to linguistic usage following the genitive case-ending in Rahu, 
but Venkata urges that it is unnecessary to accept a separate theory 
of illusion for explaining such experience, since it may well be done 
by the akhydti or anyathd-khydti theory of illusion, and he contends 
that he has already demonstrated the impossibility of other theories 
of illusion. 

Meghanadari, however, defines pramdna as the knowledge that 
determines the objects without depending on other sources of know¬ 
ledge such as memory^. 

^ Nydya-parisuddhi, pp. 48-51* 

* ** tatrd*nya-pramdnd-napekfam artha-paricchedakam jnanatft pramdnam^ 
artha-paricchede*nya-pramdna’Sdpekfa‘Smrtdv ativydpti-parihdre*nya-pramdnd~ 
napekfam iti.” Naya-dyu-mani, Madras Govt. Oriental MS. 
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Though knowledge is self-revealing {sva-murtdv apt svayam eva 
hetuh\ and though there is a continuity of consciousness in sleep, 
or in a state of swoon, yet the consciousness in these stages cannot 
reveal objects of cognition. This is only possible when knowledge 
is produced through the processes known as pratndna. When we 
speak of the self-validity of knowledge, we may speak of the cog¬ 
nition as being determined by the objects that it grasps {artha- 
paricchinnam pramdnam). But when we speak of it from the per¬ 
ceptual point of view or from the point of view of its determining 
the objects of knowledge, we have to speak of knowledge as de¬ 
termining the nature of objects {art ha-par icchedaka) and not as being 
determined by them. Knowledge may thus be looked at from a 
subjective point of view in self-validity of cognition {svatah- 
prdmdnya), 'Fhen the self-validity refers to its content which is 
determined by the objects of comprehension. It has also to be 
looked at from the objective point of view in all cases of acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge and in our behaviour in the world of objects, 
and then tlie knowledge appears as the means by which we de¬ 
termine the nature of the objects and measure our behaviour 
accordingly. The definition of knowledge as that which measures 
tlie nature of objects {artha-pariccheda-kdri jhanam praindnam)^ as 
given by Meghanadari is thus somewhat different from that given by 
Veiikata, who defines it as that which corresp^onds to or {)roduces 
a behaviour leading to an experience of things as they are {yathd- 
vasthita vyavahdrd-nu^tmam). In the case of Venkata, knowledge is 
looked at as a means to behaviour and it is the behaviour which is 
supposed to determine the nature of correspondence. In Megha¬ 
nadari’s definition the whole question of behaviour and of corre¬ 
spondence is lost sight of, or at least put in the background. I'he 
emphasis is put on the function of knowledge as determining the 
objects. 'Fhc supposition probably is that in case of error or illusion 
also the real object is perceived, and the illusion is caused through 
the omission of other details, a correct perception of which would 
have rendered the illusion impiossible. We know already that 
according to the yathdrtha-khydti theory of Ramanuja there are 
elements of all things in all things, according to the Upanisadic 
theory of ''trivrt-karana'' and its elaboration in the panci-karana 
doctrine. What happiens therefore in illusion (e.g. the conch-shell- 
silver) is that the visual organ is in contact with the element of 
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silver that forms one of the constituents of the conch-shell. This 
element of silver no doubt is infinitesimally small as compared with 
the overwhelmingly preponderating parts—the conch-shell. But 
on account of the temporary defect of the visual organ or other 
distracting circumstances, these preponderating parts of the conch- 
shell are lost sight of. "1 he result is that knowledge is produced only 
of the silver elements with which the sense-organ was in contact; 
and since the conch-shell clement had entirely dropped out of 
comprehension, the silver element was regarded as being the only 
one that was perceived and thus the illusion was produced. But 
even in such an illusion the perception of silver is no error. 'The 
error consists in the non-perception of the preponderating part— 
the conch-shell. Thus, even in illusory perception, it is un¬ 
doubtedly a real object that is perceived, 'riie theory of anyathd- 
khydti is that illusion consists in attributing a quality or character 
to a thing which it docs not possess. In an indirect manner this 
theory is also implied in the yathdrtha-khydti theory in so far that 
here also the characters attributed (c.g. the silver) to the object of 
perception {purovarti vastu) do not belong to it, though the essence 
of illusion does not consist in that, and there is no real illusion of 
perception. Meghanadari thus holds that all knowledge is true in 
the sense that it has always an object corresponding to it, or what 
has been more precisely described by Anantacarya that all cognitive 
characters (illusory or otherwise) universally refer to real objective 
entities as objects of knowledgeh We have seen that Venkata had 
admitted three theories of illusion, namely, anyathd-kfiydti, 
akhydti and yathdrtha-khydti, froin three different points of view. 
This does not seem to find any support in Meghanadari’s work, as 
he spares no effort to prove that the yathdrtha-khydti theory is the 
only theory of illusion and to refute the other rival theories, 'riie 
main drift of Meghanadiiri's criticism of anyathd-kliydti consists in 
the view that since knowledge must always refer to an object that is 
perceived, it is not possible that an object should produce a know¬ 
ledge giving an entirely different content, for then such a content 
would refer to no object and thus would be chimerical (tiiccha). 
If it is argued that the object is present elsewhere, then it might be 
contended that since the presence of the object can be determined 

^ “ Tat-tad-dharma-prakdraka-jmlnatva-vyiipakam tnt-tad-dharmavnd-r isea- 
yakatvam iti yathiVrthatn sarva-vtjndmim tit.” Anantacarya, Jndnci-ydthdrthya- 
vada (MS.). 
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only by the content of knowledge, and since such an object is denied 
in the case of illusory perception where we have such a knowledge, 
what is the guarantee that the object should be present in other 
cases ? In those cases also it is the knowledge that alone should 
determine the presence of the object. That is to say, that if know¬ 
ledge alone is to be the guarantor of the corresponding object, it is 
not right to say in two instances where such knowledge occurs that 
the object exists in one case and not in the other^. 

In refuting the anirvacantya-khyati Meghanadari says that if it 
is suppovsed that in illusions an indefinable silver is produced which 
is mistaken for real silver, then that is almost the same as the 
anyathd-khyati view, for here also one thing is taken as another. 
Moreover, it is difficult to explain how the perception of such an 
indefinable silver would produce the real desire for picking it up 
which is possible only in the case of the perception of real silver. 
A desire which can be produced by a real object can never be pro¬ 
duced by a mere illusory notion. Nor can there be any similarity 
between a mere illusory notion and the real shining entity, viz. 
silver^. 'Fhe so-called indefinable silver is regarded either as being 
of the nature of being and non-being, or as different from being 
and non-being, both of which arc impossible according to the Law 
of Contradiction and the I.aw of Excluded Middle. Even if it be 
admitted for the sake of argument that such an extra-logical entity 
is possible, it would be difficult to conceive how it could have any 
similarity with such a positive entity as ordinary silver. It cannot 
be admitted that this complex of being and non-being is of the 
nature of pure vacuity, for then also it would be impossible to con¬ 
ceive any similarity between a vacuum entity and real silver^. 

* na ca tadbajjnane'stviti vdeyam. tad-dkarasya satyatve bhrdntitva-nn- 
papattih asattve tu na tasya judnd-kdratd. tucchasya vastv-dkdratd-nupapatteh. 
tad-akdratve ca khydtir eva tucche'ti suktikddau na rajatd-rthi-pravrttih. Me^- 

Naya-dyu-mani (MS.). 

The general drift of McRhanadari’s theme may be summed up in the words of 
AnantScarya in hh Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdda (MS.) as follows: “ tathd ca rajatatvam 
sukti-ni^tha-vi^ayatd-vacchedakatvd-bhdvavat sukty-avrttitvdt yo yad-avrttih sa 
tan-nistha-dharma-mrupitd-vacchedakatvd-hhavavdn iti sdmdnya-vydptau danda- 
nistha-kdranatd-vacchedakatvd-bhdvavad danda-vrtti ghatatrddikam dr^tdntah '* 

* tasya nirvdeya-rajatatayd grahandd viparlta-khydti-paksa-pdtah. . .sam- 
yag-rajata-dhlr hi prarrtti-hetuh. . . tasya pratlty-dtmaka-vastv-dtinakayor bhds- 
t 'arati ui'di-sddrsyd-bhdvdt, ’ ’ Ibid, 

* ckasya yugapat sad-asada-tmaka-viruddha-dharmavattva-nupapatteh. tad- 
upapattdx) api sddrsya-tiupapattesca...iunya-vastuni pramdnd-bhavdt. tat-sad- 
bhdve'pi tasya rajata-sadrsyd-bhavacca tato na pravrttih. Ibid. 
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Again it is said that the illusory silver is called indefinable 
{anirvacatuya) because it is different from pure being such as the 
self which is never contradicted in experience {atmano badha-yogat) 
and from non-being such as the chimerical entities like the hare’s 
horn which can never be objects of knowledge {khydty-ayogat). But 
in reply to this it may very well be urged that the being of the self 
cannot itself be proved, for if the self were the object of knowledge 
it would be as false as the world appearance; and if it were not it 
could not have any being. It cannot also be said to have being be¬ 
cause of its association with the class concept of being, for the self 
is admitted to be one, and as such cannot be associated with class 
concept^. Again want of variability cannot be regarded as a con¬ 
dition of reality, for if the cognitive objects are unreal because they 
are variable, the knower himself would be variable on account of his 
association with variable objects and variable relations, and would 
therefore be false. Again being {sattd) is not as universal as it is 
supposed to be, for it is different from the entities (jug, etc.) to 
which it is supposed to belong and also from negation in the view 
that holds negation to be a positive category^. If the self is re¬ 
garded as self-luminous, then it may also be contended that such 
self-luminosity must be validly proved; and it may also be urged 
that unless the existence of the self has already been so proved 
its character cannot be proved to be self-luminous.^ 

Again the akhydti view is liable to two different interpretations, 
in both of which it may be styled in some sense as yathdrtha-khydti. 
In the first interpretation the illusion is supposed to be produced in 
the following manner: the visual organ is affected by the shining 
character of something before the eyes, and this shining character, 
being of the same nature as that of the silver, the shining character 
of the silver is remembered, and since it is not possible to dis- 

^ tasya drsyatva-nabhyupafiame sasa-visdnd-dl-sdmyam. dtmanah prameyatd 
ca ne'ste'ti, na tatas tat-saltd-siddhih. tad-abhyupa^atau ca pfapancavanmithydt- 
vam. . . dtma-vyakter ekatvd-bhimdndt tad-zjyatirikta-paddrthasya'sattvd-bhtmdn- 
dcca sattd-samavdyitvd-nupapatteh. Meghanadari, Naya-dyu-mani. 

^ atha ghata-patd-di-bheddndm vydvartamdnatvend*pdramdrthyam. . .alma- 
no'pi ghata-patadi-sarva-paddrthebhyo vydvartamdnatvdn mithydtvd-pattih. . .ah- 
hivyanjakd-pdramdrthye'bhivyangyd-pdramdrthyam. . .na ca sattvasyaVva sam- 
asta-paddrthe^v anuvartamdnarn pdramdrthyam. ghatddayo'pi tad-apekfayd 
vydvartante. . .abhdvasya padarthd-ntarbhdve'pi tatra sattd-nabhyupagamdt 
sarva-paddrtha-nuvrtty-abhavat. Ibid. 

* na ca tasya svayam-prakdsatvdn na pramdnd-pekfe'ti svayatn-prakdsatvasyd*- 
pi pramdnd-dhlnatvdt pramdnd-ntara-siddha-tmanah svayatn-prakdsatvasya sad- 
hyatvdcca. na hi dharmy-aprasidhau dharma-sadhyatu Ibid. 
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tinguish whether this shining character belongs to silver or to some¬ 
thing else, and since the object in front is associated with such an 
undiscriminated shining character, the shining character cannot be 
treated as a mere self-ejected idea, but has to be taken as having its 
true seat in that something before the eye; thus, the notion of silver 
is a result of a true perception. It would have been a false percep¬ 
tion if the conch-shell had been perceived as silver, but in such a 
perception it is not the conch-shell, but ‘‘this’' in front, that is per¬ 
ceived as silver. The general maxim is that the idea which corre¬ 
sponds to any particular kind of behaviour is to be regarded as a 
true representation of the object experienced in such a behaviour 
(yad-artha-vyavahdra-nugund ya dhih sd tad^arthd). This maxim 
has its application here inasmuch as the “this” in front can be ex¬ 
perienced in practical behaviour as such, and the silvery character 
has also a true reference to real silver. So the notion “this silver” 
is to he regarded as a complex of two notions, the “this” and the 
“silver.” ITus, the perception involved in the above interpretation 
is a true perception according to the akhydti view. In the above 
explanation it is contended that just as the two different notions of 
sul^stancc and quality may both appear in the same concept, so 
there cannot be any difficulty in conceiving of a legitimate unity of 
two different notions in one illusory perception as “this silver.” 
Such a fusion is possible on account of the fact that here two notions 
occur in the same moment and there is no gap between them. This 
is different from the anyathd-khydti view, in which one thing is 
supposed to appear as another. The objections against this view 
are: firstly, that a defect cannot possibly transmute one thing into 
another; secondly, if illusions be regarded as the appearance of one 
thing as another, then there is scope for such a fear, even in those 
cases which are regarded as correct perception; for all knowledge 
would be exposed to doubt, and this would land us in scepticism. 
If, therefore, it is suggested that illusion is due to a non-compre¬ 
hension of the difference between the presence of a conch-shell and 
the memory-image of silver, that also would be impossible. For if 
“difference” means only the different entities {bhedo vastu-svarii- 
patn~eva), then non-comprehension of difference (which is regarded 
as the root-cause of illusion in the present view) would mean the 
comprehension of the identity of the memory-image and the per¬ 
cept, and that would not account for the qualified concept where 
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one notion (c.g. the silver) appears as qualifying the other notion 
(the “this” before the eye). Moreover, if two independent notions 
which are not related as substance and quality be miscomprehended 
as one concept, then any notion could be so united with any other 
notion, because the memory-images which arc stored in our past 
experiences are limitless. Again the silver that was experienced in 
the past was experienced in association with the space in which it 
existed, and the reproduction of the silver and memory would also 
be associated with that special spatial quality. This would render 
its mis-association with the percept before the perceiver impossible 
on account of the spatial difference of the two. If it is contended 
that through the influence of defects the spatial quality of the 
memory-image is changed, then that would be the anyatlia-khyati 
theory, which would be inadmissible in the akhydti view. Again 
since all sensible qualities must be associated with some kind of 
spatial relation, even if the original spatial quality be transmuted 
or changed, that would be no reason why such a spatial image 
should be felt as being in front of the perceiver. It must also be 
said that the distinctive differences between the memory-image and 
the percept are bound to be noted; for if such a distinctive dif¬ 
ference were not noted, the memory-image could not be dis¬ 
tinguished as “silver-image.” It cannot also be said that though 
the percept can be distinguished from the memory-image the latter 
cannot be distinguished from the former, for the discriminative 
character is a constituent of both, and it is nothing but the white 
shining attribute. If it is urged that the spatial and other distinctive 
qualities are not noted in the memory-image and it appears merely 
as an image, then it may well be objected that any and every 
memory-image may be confused with the present percept, and 
even a stone may appear as silver. 

Since both Xhca-nirvacaniya’-khydti ^m\ the akhydti are in some 
sense yathdrtha-khydti, Meghanadari refuted these two theories of 
illusion and attempted to show that the yathdrtha-khydfi would be 
untenable in these views. Now he tries to show that all other 
possible interpretations of yathdrtha-khydti are invalid. The funda¬ 
mental assumption of yathdrtha-khydti is that all knowledge must 
correspond to a real object like all right knowledge^ Thus, in other 

‘ Dipratipannah pratyayo yathd-rthah pratyatvdt, sampratipanna-pratyaya- 
vaditi. Naya-dyu-mani, p. 140 (MS.). 
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interpretations, the yathdrtha-khydti or the correspondence theory, 
might mean that cognition is produced by a real object or by the 
objective percept or that it means uncontradicted experience. The 
first alternative is untenable because even in the illusion of the 
conch-shell-silver the notion of silver has been produced by a real 
object, the conch-shell; the second view is untenable, for the object 
corresponding to the illusory percept of silver is not actually present 
in the conch-shell according to other theories; and so far as the 
operation of the memory impression of the silver as experienced in 
the past is concerned (purvd-nubhuta-rajata-safnskdra-dvdrd) its in¬ 
strumentality is undeniable both in right and in illusory cognitions. 
The third alternative is untenable because contradiction refers to 
knowledge or judgment and not to things themselves. If it is said 
that the cognition refers to the illusory appearance and hence it is 
the illusory entity existing outside that is the object of perception, 
the obvious objection would be that perception refers to a non- 
illusory something in front of the perceiver, and this cannot be 
obviated. If non-illusory something is a constituent in the cogni¬ 
tion, then it would be futile to say that the mere illusory perceptual 
form is all that can be the object of perception. 

It cannot also be said that the illusory perception has no object 
{nirvisaya-khydti) and that it is called cognition, because, though it 
may not itself be amenable to behaviour as right cognitions are, it 
is similar to them by producing an impression that it also is amen¬ 
able to behaviour, just as autumn clouds, which cannot shower, are 
also called clouds. The illusory cognition has for its content not 
only the illusory appearance but also the non-illusory “this” to 
which it objectively and adjectively refers. The truth, however, is 
that it is not indispensable for constituting the objectivity of a 
cognition that all the characters of the object should appear in the 
cognition; if any of its characters are manifested, that alone is suf¬ 
ficient to constitute the objectivity of an entity with regard to its 
cognition. The position, therefore, is that all cognitions refer and 
correspond to certain real entities in the objective world, and this 
cannot be explained on any other theory than on the supposition 
of a metaphysico-cosmological theory akin to the theory of 
homoiomeriae. 

Anantacarya, in h\s Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdday more or less repeats 
the arguments of Meghanadari when he says that no cognition can 
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be possible without its being based on a relation of correspondence 
to an objective entity. The content of knowledge must therefore 
have a direct correspondence with the objective entity to which it 
refers. Thus, since there is a perception of silver (in the illusory 
perception of conch-shell-silver), it must refer to an objective sub¬ 
stratum corresponding to it^. The Mimamsa supposition that errors 
are produced through non-discrimination of memory-image and 
perception is also wrong, because in that case we should have the ex¬ 
perience of remembering silver and not of perceiving it as an ob¬ 
jective entity before Both Meghanadari and Anantacarya take 
infinite pains to prove that their definition of error applies to all 
cases of illusions of diverse sorts, including dreams, into the de¬ 
tails of which it is unnecessary for our present purposes to enter 

The Doctrine of Self-validity of Knowledge. 

Pramdnay or valid knowledge, is defined as the cognition of 
objects as they are {tathd-bhutd-rtha-jndnam hi pramdnam ucyate)^ 
and apramdna^ or invalid knowledge, is described as cognition repre¬ 
senting a wrong notion of an object {a-tathd-bhutd-rtha-jndnam hi 
a’-pratndnam). Such a validity, it is urged by Meghanadari, is mani¬ 
fested by the knowledge itself {tathdtvd-vadhdrand-tmakam prdm- 
dnyam dtmanaVva nisciyate). This does not expose it to the criticism 
that knowledge, being passive, cannot at the same moment be also 
regarded as active, determining its own nature as valid {na ca 
karma~kaTtrtd-virodhah)\ for since it is of the nature of a faithful 
representation of the object, the manifestation of its own nature as 
such is an affirmation of its validity. If knowledge had no power by 
itself of affirming its own validity, there would be no way by which 
such a validity could be affirmed, for the affirmation of its validity 
by any other mediate process, or through any other instrumentality, 
will always raise the same question as to how the testimony of those 
processes or instruments can be accepted. For on such a supposi¬ 
tion, knowledge not being self-valid, each such testimony has to be 

^ tathd ca rajatatvam sukti-mstha-vi^ayaia-vacchedakatva-bhavavat sukty- 
avrttitvdt yo yad-avrttih sa tan-ni^tha-dharma-nirupitd-vacchedakatvd-bhavavd- 
niti. Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdda (MS.). 

2 rajata-smarane idam-padartha-grahana-rupa-juana-dvaya-kalpane rajatam 
smardmVti tatrd*nubhava-prasangah, na tu rajatam pasydmlti, sdkfdt-kdratva- 
vyanjaka-vi^ayatdydh smarane*bhdvdt. Ibid. 

’ (a) Ibid, (bj Meghanadari, Naya-dyu-mani. 
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corroborated by another testimony, and that by another, and this 
will lead us to infinite regress. 

In repudiating other views Meghanadari points out that if 
validity is admitted as belonging to the collocative causes of know¬ 
ledge (involving the self, the senses, and the object), then even the 
object would have to be regarded as a pramdnay and there would be 
no prameya or object left. Again, if affirmation is regarded as being 
of the nature of awareness, then even memory-knowledge has to be 
regarded as valid, since it is of the nature of awareness. Further, 
if affirmation of validity be of the nature of power, then such power, 
being non-sensible, has to be manifested by some other means of 
knowledge. If, again, validity is supposed to be produced by the 
causes of knowledge, then the dictum of the self-manifestation of 
validity would have to be given up. Uncontradicted behaviour also 
cannot be regarded as a definition of validity, for in that case even 
memory has to be regarded as valid by itself. It cannot also be de¬ 
fined as merely knowledge as such, for knowledge, not being able 
to turn back on itself to apprehend its own validity, would have to 
depend on something else, and that would imply the affirmation of 
validity through extraneous reference (paratah-pranidnya). Again 
in those cases where the cause of error is known, the cognition, 
though known as erroneous, irresistibly manifests itself to us (e.g. 
the movement of the sun). The assumption that all knowledge is 
associated with its validity is inapplicable to such cases. If, again, 
it is held that, whenever a later cognition rejects the former, we 
have a clear case as to how the invalidity of the previous cognition is 
demolished by the valid knowledge of a later moment; it may be 
urged that, when the generic knowledge of an object is replaced by 
a cognition of details, we have a case when one cognition replaces 
another, though it does not involve any criticism of the former 
knowledge. 

In the Bhatta view, where it is supposed that when the object 
attains its specific cognized character its knowledge as an internal 
operation is inferred, both validity and invalidity ought to depend 
upon the objects. If, however, it is urged that the notion of validity 
shows itself in the faultless character of the instruments and condi¬ 
tion of cognition, that would also imply the notion of validity as of 
extraneous origin. In the Prabhakara view, where knowledge is 
supposed to reveal the knower, the object and knowledge in one 
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sweep, we have a much better case in so far that here knowledge has 
not to depend on anything extraneous. In this case self-invalidity 
may apply only to memory which has to depend on previous per¬ 
ception. To this the Nyaya objection is that since memory is also 
knowledge, and since all knowledge is self-revealing, the Prab- 
hakaras ought consistently to admit the self-validity of memory. 

Meghanadari holds that all these objections against the self¬ 
validity of knowledge are invalid; for if the knowledge of the validity 
of any cognition has to depend on other pramdnas, then there is an 
infinite regress. If, however, an attempt is made to avoid the regress 
by admitting the self-validity of any hxtr pramdnay then it virtually 
amounts to the admission of self-validity {anavasthd-parihdrdya 
kasyacit svatastvd-ngikdre ca na paratah-prdmdnyam). It may be 
urged that we are not necessarily prompted to action by a con¬ 
sciousness of validity, but through the probability of the same which 
is sought to be tested {ajndtataydjndtatayai'va) by our efforts in the 
direction of the object. But in such a supposition there is no mean¬ 
ing in the attempt of our opponents in favour of the doctrine of the 
validity of cognition through extraneous means (paratah-prdmdnya), 
for such a supposition is based on the view that our efforts are pro¬ 
duced without a previous determination of the validity of cognition. 
When we see that a person, having perceived an object, makes an 
effort towards it, our natural conclusion is that he has, as the basis 
of the effort, a knowledge of the validity of his perception, for with¬ 
out it there can be no effort. It is hopeless to contend that there is 
validity of cognition in such cases without the knowledge of 
validity, for validity of knowledge always means the consciousness 
of such validity. The fact is that what constitutes a pramdna con¬ 
stitutes also its validity. It is wrong to think that validity appertains 
to anything else outside the cognition in question. When we see 
fire, its validity as a burning object is grasped with the very notion 
of fire and does not wait for the comprehension of any super¬ 
sensible power or burning capacity of fire. T he comprehension of 
fire as a burning object involves the knowledge of its association 
with its burning capacity. The knowledge of the burning capacity by 
itself cannot induce any action on our part, for we are always led 
to act by the comprehension of objects and not by their capacities. 
It is, therefore, wrong to separate the capacity from the object and 
speak of it as the cause of our effort. So the cognition of a pramdna 
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involves with it its validity. Thus validity cannot be dissociated 
from the cognition of the object^ Further, validity cannot be de¬ 
fined as uncontradictedness, for if that test is to be applied to every 
knowledge it would lead to infinite regress. If, however, the know¬ 
ledge of the validity of any cognition has to depend upon the know¬ 
ledge of the defectlessness or correctness of the means and con¬ 
ditions of cognition, then, since validity of such knowledge has to 
depend upon another knowledge for the correctness of the means 
and condition, and that upon another, there is obviously an infinite 
regress. Since knowledge normally corresponds to the object, 
ordinarily there should not be any fear of any error arising from the 
defects of the causes and conditions of such knowledge; it is only 
in specific cases that such doubts may arise leading to special in¬ 
quiries about the correctness or incorrectness of the means and 
conditions of knowledge. If there is an inquiry as to the validity 
of every knowledge, we should be landed in scepticism. Thus, 
validity means the manifestation of any form of content not awaiting 
the confirmation by other means of knowledge (pramdna^ntard^ 
napek$ayd'rthd-vacchinnattvam)y and such a conviction of validity is 
manifested along with the cognition itself. Memory, however, de¬ 
pends upon a prior cognition, and as such the conviction of its 
validity depends upon the validity of a prior knowledge, and hence 
it cannot be regarded as self-valid. 

Ramanujacarya, the teacher and maternal uncle of Vciikatanatha, 
anticipates the objection that if self-validity of cognition is to be 

' Ramanujacarya, the maternal uncle of Vehkatanatha, anticipates an ob¬ 
jection that perceptual cojjjnition reveals only the content (vastu). The revelation 
of such a content does not also involve the knowing relation which must neces¬ 
sarily be of a very varied nature, for a knowledge may refer to a content in 
infinitely diverse relation. The revelation of the mere content, therefore, without 
the specific knowing relation, does not involve the judgmental form, though the 
truth of this content may be ascertained at a later moment when it is reduced to 
a judgmental form as “ I know it.” There is no possibility of the affirmation of 
any validity at the moment of the revelation of the content. In reply to this, 
Ramanujacitrya says that the revelation of a content necessarily implies all its 
knowing reflations in a general manner ; and therefore, by the mode of its revela¬ 
tion at any particular moment, the mode of its specific knowing relation at any 
particular moment is grasped along with the content. Thus, since the revelation 
of the content implies the specific knowing relation, all cognitions may be re¬ 
garded as implicitly judgmental, and there cannot be any objection to the self¬ 
validity of such knowledge. 

If the content and knowledge were regarded as entirely distinct, as they must 
be, and if the knowing relation were not given implicitly along with the content, 
then all knowledge would be contcntless. and as such any future attempt to relate 
them would be impossible. Nydya-kuliia (MS.). 
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admitted, then no doubt could arise with reference to any cognition^. 
The reply of Ramanujacarya is that all cognitions are associated 
with a general conviction of their self-validity, but that does not 
prevent the rise of doubt in a certain specific direction. Self¬ 
validity in this view means that all cognitions produce by them¬ 
selves a general conviction regarding their validity, though it does 
not rule out misapprehension in a specific direction*. 

The Ontological categories of the Ramanuja 
School according to Vehkatanatha. 

(a) Substance. 

Venkatanatha in his Nyaya-siddhanjana and Tattva’-mukta- 
kaldpa, tries to give a succinct account of the different categories, 
admitted or presumed, in the philosophy of Ramanuja which the 
latter did not bring prominently to the view of his readers. The 
main division is that of the substance (dravyd) and that which is 
non-substance {adravya). Substance is defined as that which has 
states (dasavat) or which suffers change and modification. In ad¬ 
mitting substance he tries to refute the Buddhist view that there is 
no substance, and all things are but a momentary conglomeration 
of separate entities which come into being and arc destroyed the 
next moment. The Vaibhasika Buddhists say that there are four 
ultimate sense-data, viz. colour, taste, touch, and smell, which are 
themselves qualities and are not themselves qualities of anything. 
These can be grasped by our specific senses^. The Vatsiputriya 
school includes sound as a separate sense-data which can be 
perceived by the ear. Against this Venkata urges that in all percep¬ 
tion we have a notion that we touch what we see ; such a perception 
cannot be false, for such a feeling is both invariable and uncontra¬ 
dicted in experience {svarasika-badha-drster ananyatha-siddheka). 
Such a perception implies recognition (pratyabhvjnd) involving the 
notion that it is a permanent entity in the objective field which is 
perceived by a constant and unchangeable perceiver, and that the 
two sense-qualities refer to one and the same object. This recogni¬ 
tion does not refer merely to the colour sensation, for the colour 

' sdmdnyasya svato-grahend*hhydsa-dasO’tpanna-jndne tat-samsayo na sydt. 
Tattva-cintd-mani (A.S. B), p. 184. 

® Nydya-kulisOy p. 27 (MS.). 

® evam dhur vaihhdfikdh nirddhdrd nirdharmakdsca rupddayas catvdrah 
paddrthah. Tattva-muktd-kaldpa^ Sarvdrtha-siddhit p. 8. 
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sensation does not involve the tactile; nor does it refer merely to the 
tactile, as that does not involve colour. Perception, therefore, refers 
to an entity to which both the colour and the tactile qualities belong. 
Such a perception of recognition also repudiates the Buddhist view 
of the conglomeration of entities. For such a view naturally raises 
the question as to whether the conglomeration is different from or 
the same as the entities that conglomerate. In the latter case there 
cannot be any recognition of the object as one entity to which both 
the colour and the tactile quality belong. In the former case, when 
conglomeration is regarded as extraneous to the conglomerated en¬ 
tities, such a conglomeration must either be positive or negative. 
In the first alternative it amounts virtually to an admission of sub¬ 
stances, for the assumption of the existence of merely the complex 
characters is inadmissible, since there cannot be anything like that 
which is neither a substance, nor quality, nor a qualifying relation. 
In the second alternative, if the conglomeration (samghdta) is non¬ 
existent, then it cannot produce the recognition. If conglomeration 
be defined as absence of interval between the perceived qualities, 
then also, since each sense quality has an appeal only to its own 
specific sense-organ, it is impossible that the perception of two 
different sense-qualities by two different organs should point to a 
common entity. Conglomeration cannot also be defined as spatial 
identity, for it must also involve temporal identity in order to give 
the notion of conglomeration. It cannot also be said that time and 
space are identical, for such a view which is true of momentariness, 
will be shown to be false by the refutation of momentariness. Space 
cannot also be of the nature of dkdsa, which in the Buddhist view 
means unobstructedness and is not a positive concept. Space can¬ 
not also be regarded as material identity with the sense-qualities, 
fi)r the different sense-qualities are regarded as the unique nature 
of different moments*. If it means that the different sensible quali¬ 
ties have but one material behind them, that amounts to the ad¬ 
mission of substance^. If the sensible qualities be regarded as a 
conglomeration on account of their existence in the same material 
object, then the material object would have to be described as a 
conglomeration by virtue of the existence of its elemental entities 

* na co'pddana-riipah sparsa-riipddJndm hhinna-svalak^ano-pdddnatvd-bhy- 
upa^amdt. '1 attva~muktd~kaldpa, Sarvdrtha-siddhij p. 9. 

* eko-pddtJnatre tu tad eva draiyyam. Ibid. 
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in some other entity and that again in some other entity, and thus 
we have a vicious infinite. It cannot also be urged that the tactile 
sensation is inferred from the colour sensation, for such an in¬ 
ference would involve as its pre-condition the knowledge of the 
concomitance of the colour datum and the tactile, which is not 
possible unless they are known to belong to the same object. 
Neither can it be urged that the tactile and the colour-data are 
mutually associated; this gives rise to the notion that what is seen 
is touched, for the two sensations are known to be different in 
nature and originate through different sense-organs. It cannot also 
be said that our apperception that we touch what we see, being due 
to the operation of our instinctive root-desire {vdsana), is false, for 
proceeding on the same analogy and following the Yogacdra view, 
one may as well deny all external data. If it is said that the sense- 
data are never contradicted in experience and thus that the idealistic 
view is wrong, then it may as well be pointed out that our notion 
that we experience an object to which colour and the tactile sensa¬ 
tions belong is also never contradicted in experience. If it is urged 
that such an experience cannot be proved to be logically valid, then 
it may be proved with equal force that the existence of external 
sense-data cannot be logically proved. Therefore, our ordinary ex¬ 
perience that the object as a substance is the repository of various 
sense-qualities cannot be invalidated. The view that all the other 
four elements, excepting air {vdyu)^ are themselves of diverse nature 
and are hence perceived as coloured, as touchable, etc., and that they 
are capable of being grasped by different senses is also false, as it 
does not necessarily involve the supposition that they are the re¬ 
pository of different sense-qualities; for experience shows that wc 
intuit the fact that the objects are endowed with qualities. No one 
perceives a jug as being merely the colour-datum, but as an object 
having colour. It is also impossible that one neutral datum should 
have two different natures; for one entity cannot have two different 
natures. If it is said that two different qualities can abide in the 
same object, then that amounts to the admission of a substance in 
which different qualities inhere. It is also wrong to suppose that 
since the colour-datum and the tactile are grasped together they are 
identical in nature, for in the case of one error where a white 
conch-shell appears as yellow, the conch-shell is grasped without 
its white character, just as the yellow colour is grasped without its 
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corresponding object. And it cannot be said that a separate yellow 
conch-shell is produced there; for such a view is directly contra¬ 
dicted in experience when we perceive the yellow colour and assert 
its identity with the conch-shell by touch. So, by the simultaneity 
of perception, coherence of qualities in an object is proved and not 
identity. 

Moreover, even the Buddhists cannot prove that the tactile and 
the colour sensations occur simultaneously. If this were so, the 
testimony of the two different senses naturally points to the ex¬ 
istence of two different characters. When an object is near we have 
a distinct perception of it, and when it is at a distance perception is 
indistinct. This distinctness or indistinctness cannot refer merely 
to the sense-character, for then their difference as objects would 
not be perceived. It cannot also refer to the size {parimdna), for the 
notion of size is admitted to be false by the Buddhists. Under the 
circumstances, it is to be admitted that such perceptions should 
refer to the objects. 

'Fhe Buddhists are supposed to urge that if qualities are ad¬ 
mitted to be separate from the substance, then it may be asked 
whether these qualities {dharma) have further qualities themselves 
or are without quality. In the latter alternative, being qualitiless, 
they are incapable of being defined or used in speech. In the 
former alternative, if qualities have further qualities, then the 
second grade qualities would have to be known by further qualities 
adhering to it, and that again by another, and thus we have a 
vicious infinite. Again, qualitiness {dharmatva) would itself be a 
quality. And it cannot be said that qualitiness is the very nature of 
quality, for a thing cannot be explained by having reference to 
itself. If qualitiness is something different from the quality, then 
such a concept would lead us in infinite regress. To this Venkata’s 
reply is that all qualities are not qualitiless. In some cases quality 
appears as itself qualified, as testified by experience. In those cases 
where a quality is not demonstrable with particularizing specifica¬ 
tion, such as “this quality is so and so” {ittham-bhava), it does not 
depend for its comprehension on any other quality. Such qualities 
may be illustrated in the case of all abstract qualities and universals, 
and the opposite may be illustrated in the case of adjectival qualities 
such as the word “white” in the case of “white horse.” There may 
be further specification regarding the nature of whiteness in the 
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white horse, whereas when the word “whiteness^ stands by itself 
any inquiry regarding its further specification becomes inadmis- 
sible. Logically, however, there may be a demand of further sped- 
fication in both the cases and the fear of an infinite regress, but it is 
not felt in experience^. Moreover, one might imagine a vicious 
infinite in the necessity of having an awareness of an awareness, and 
then another and so on, but still this is only hyper-logical; for the 
awareness, in manifesting itself, manifests all that needs be known 
about it, and there is actually nothing gained by continuing the 
series. Thus a quality may be supposed to have further qualities, 
but whatever could be manifested by these may be regarded as 
revealed by the quality itself^. Again the assertion that if qualities 
are themselves without quality then they are unspeakable would 
involve the Buddhists themselves in a great difficulty when they 
described the nature of all things as unique; for obviously such a 
uniqueness (svalaksanya) is without quality, and if that which has 
no quality cannot be described, then its specification as unique or 
svalaksana is impossible^. 

It may be urged that a quality may belong to that which has no 
quality or to that which has it. The former alternative would imply 
the existence of an entity in its negation which is impossible; for 
then everything could exist everywhere, and even the chimerical 
entities, which are not regarded as existing anywhere, would be re¬ 
garded as existing. In the other alternative a quality would exist in 
a quality, which is an absurd conception, being only a circular 
reasoning (atmdsraya). The reply of Venkata to this is that he does 
not hold that the quality belongs to the locus of its negation or to 
that which has it already, but he holds that a qualified entity pos¬ 
sesses the quality not as a qualified entity but as taken apart from 
it^. It cannot be urged that this virtually implies the old objection 
of the existence of a quality in the locus of its negation. To this 
Venkata’s reply is that the special feature of a qualified entity does 

' uddhftefu niyata-niyata-niskar^aka-sabdefu jdti-gunddeh pradhanataya 
nirdese'pi santi kecit yathd-pramdnam ittham-bhdvdh tvayd*pi hetu-sadhya-di- 
dharmanarfi pakfa-dharmatva-di-dharmah svlkdryd anavasthd ca kathancid 
upaiamanlyd. Tattva-muktd-kaldpa, Sarvartha-siddhij p. i6. 

* svlkftanca samvedana~samvedane sabda-sabdadau sva-para-nirvdhakatvam. 
Ibid. 

* kinca svadakfaim-dtndm jdtya-dlnanca samvrti-siddhdndm mrdharmakatve*pi 
kathancid abhildpdrhatvam tvaydpi grdhyam. Ibid. 

* vastutas* tad~visiffc visefye tad vihfta-vrty-abhdve tac~chunye vftti sydd eva. 
Ibid. p. 17. 
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not belong to any of its constituents, and qualities of any of the 
constituents may not belong to the constituted entity^ If by the 
hyper-logical method the manner of the subsistence of a quality in 
a qualified entity is criticized, then it might lead to the view that the 
conception of qualified entity is without any sufficient ground, or 
self-contradictory, or that such a conception is itself inadmissible. 
All such views are meaningless, for the wildest criticism of op¬ 
ponents would involve the very notion of qualified entity in the use of 
their logical apparatus. So it has to be admitted that qualities adhere 
in qualified entities and that such an adherence does not involve in¬ 
finite regrcsss. 

(6) Criticism of the Sdmkhya Inference for Establishing 
the Existence of Prakrti. 

Vcnka^natha admits the doctrine of prakrti as the theory of 
materiality, but he thinks that such a doctrine can be accepted only 
on the testimony of scriptures and not on inference. He therefore 
criticizes the Sanikhya inference as follows. Neither prakrti nor 
any of its cvolutes such as rnahat, ahamkdra, tanmdtras^ etc., can be 
known through perception. Neither prakrti nor any of its evolutes 
can also be known by inference. The Sarnkhyists hold that the effect 
has the same qualities as the cause. The world of effects, as we find 
it, is pleasurable, painful or dulling {tnohdtmaka) \ so its cause also 
must have, as its nature, pleasure, pain and a feeling of dullness. 
'Vo this the (piestion naturally arises regarding the relation of the 
causal qualities with the effects. They cannot be identical—the 
whiteness of the cloth is not identical with the thread of which it is 
made; the effect as a substance is not identical with causal qualities, 
for the white and the cloth are not identical. Further it cannot be 
said that the identity of the cause and the effect means merely that 
the effect is subordinate to the cause, as when one says that the 
effect, cloth, exists only in the samavdya relation in the cause and 
in no other form {adrster eva tantu-samavetatvdt patasya tantu- 
giinatvoktih), for the obvious reply is that the Samkhya itself does 
not admit the samavdya relation or any ultimate distinction between 
the whole and the part. If it is said that all that is intended is that 
the effect exists in the cause, then it may be pointed out that merely 
by such an affirmation nothing is gained; for that would not explain 

' na ca ^hatavati hhutale rartamdndmlm gunddlndtn ghate'pi vrtter adr^fefi. 
l\ittv(i-muktd~kaldpa, Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 18. 
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why the causal matter (prakrti) should have the nature or qualities 
as the effect substance (na karana-vasthasya sukha-duhkha-dya-tma- 
katva-siddhih). If it is held that the effect shares the qualities of the 
cause, then also it is against the normal supposition that the effect 
qualities are generated by the cause qualities; and, moreover, such 
a supposition would imply that the effect should have no other 
quality than those of the cause. It cannot also be said that the effect 
is of the same nature as the cause (sajatiya-gunavattvam), for the 
Samkhyists admit the mahut to be a different category existent in 
the prakrti as its cause (vilaksana-mahatva-dy-adhikaranatvad). If it 
is held that the effect must have only qualities similar to the cause, 
then they may be admitted with impunity; if the effect has all its 
qualities the same as those of the cause, then there will be no dif¬ 
ference between the effect and the cause. If, again, it is held that 
only certain specific traits which are not inappropriate in the cause 
can be supposed to migrate to the effect, and that the relation of the 
transmission of qualities from cause to the effect can thus be liinited 
by a specific observation of the nature of the essential trait of the 
cause, then such cases in which living flies are produced from inani¬ 
mate cow-dung would be inexplicable as cases of cause and effect . 

The Samkhyists are supposed to argue that if pure intelligence 
were supposed naturally to tend to worldly objects, then there 
would be no chance of its attaining liberation. Its association, 
therefore, must needs be supposed through the intermediary o 
some other category. This cannot be the senses, for even wi hout 
them the mind alone may continue to imagine worldly objects. 
Even when the mind is inactive ih sleep, one may dream of various 
objects. And this may lead to the assumption of the category of 
ego or ahamkara ; and in dreamless sleep when the operation of 
thh category of ahamkara may be regarded as suspended, there is 
still the functioning of breathing, which leads to the assumption o 
another category, viz. manas. But as this has a limited operation, 
it presupposes some other cause; if that cause ** 
limited, then there would be an infinite regress. I he ^a^kbyists 
therefore, rest with the assumption that the cause oi mahut 
unlimited, and this is prakrti or avyakta. Ihe reply of Venkata 

kaldpOt Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 22. 


Dill 
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to this is that the association of pure intelligence with worldly ob¬ 
jects is through the instrumentality of karma. It is also not possible 
to infer the existence of Manas as a separate category through the 
possibility of the thinking operation, for this may well be explained 
by the functioning of the subconscious root-impressions; for even 
the assumption of mind would not explain the thinking operation, 
since manas, by itself, cannot be regarded as capable of producing 
thought. Manas, being merely an instrument, cannot be regarded 
as playing the role of a substance of which thought may be re¬ 
garded as a modification. In the state of dream also it is not neces¬ 
sary to assume the existence of a separate category of ahamkdra to 
explain dream experiences, for this may well be done by mind 
working in association with subconscious root-impression. The 
breathing operation in deep, dreamless sleep may also be explained 
by ordinary bio-motor functions, and for this there is no necessity 
for the assumption of rnahat. 

It is also wrong to suppose that the cause must be of a more 
unlimited extent than the effect, for it is not testified in ordinary 
experience, in which a big jug is often found to be made out of a 
lump of clay of a smaller size. It is also wrong to suppose that 
whatever is found to abide in an effect must also be found in its 
cause (na hiyadyend'nugatam tat tasya kdranam iti niyamah), for the 
various qualities that are found in a cow are never regarded as its 
cause. Following the same assumption, one would expect to find 
a separate cause of which the common characteristics of xYieprakrti 
and its evolutes are the effects, and this would involve the admission 
of another cause of the prakrti itself {vyaktd-vyakta-sddharana- 
dharmanam tad-ubhaya-kdrana-prasahgdt tathd ca tattva-dhikya- 
prasangah). 'Fhus, the argument that an effect must have as its cause 
qualitative entities that inhere in it is false. The earthiness {mrttva) 
which inheres in the jug is not its cause, and the earthy substance 
{mrd-dravya) which shows itself in its unmodified form or its modi¬ 
fied form as jug cannot be said to be inherent in the jug. Again the 
argument that things which are related as cause and effect have the 
same form is also false ; for if this sameness means identity, then no 
distinction can be made between cause and effect. If this sameness 
means the existence of some similar qualities, then there may be 
such similarity with other things (which are not cause and effect) 
as well. Again applying the same analogy to the Samkhya doctrine 
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of purusas (which are admitted to have the common characteristic 
of intelligence), the Sarnkhyists may well be asked to hold a new 
category as the cause of the purusas. Further, two jugs which are 
similar in their character are not for that reason produced from th i 
same lump of clay; and, on the other hand, we have the illustration 
of production of effects from an entirely different cause, as in the 
case of production of insects from cow-dung. Thus, from our ex¬ 
periences of pleasure, pain, and dullness it does not follow that 
there is a common cause of the nature of pleasure, pain, and dull¬ 
ness, for these experiences can in each specific instance be explained 
by a specific cause, and there is no necessity to admit a separate 
common cause of the nature of three gunas. If for the explanation 
of the ordinary pleasurable and painful experiences a separate 
pleasure-and-pain complex be admitted as the cause, then there 
may be further inquiry regarding this pleasure-and-pain complex 
and this will lead to infinite regress. Again if the three gunas are 
regarded as the cause of the world, then that would not lead to the 
affirmation that the world is produced out of one cause; for though 
the three gunas may be in a state of equilibrium, they may still he 
regarded as having their special contribution in generating the 
varied types of effects. Thus, the triguna or the prakrti of the 
Samkhya can never be proved by inference. The only mode of 
approach to the doctrine of prakrti is through the scriptures. The 
three gunas rest in the prakrti, and in accordance with the gradual 
prominence of sattva, rajas, and tamas, three kinds of rnahat arc 
produced. From these three types of rnahat three kinds of ahatn- 
kdras are produced. Out of the first type (i.e. sdttvika ahamkdra) 
the eleven senses are produced. Out of the last type (viz. the 
tdmasa ahamkdra) the tanmdtras (also called the hhiitddi) are pro¬ 
duced. The second type of ahamkdra (called rdjasa aharnkdra) be¬ 
haves as an accessory for the production of both the eleven senses 
and the hhiitddi. There are some who say that the conativc senses 
are produced by rdjasa ahamkdra. This cannot be accepted, as it 
is against the scriptural testimony. The tanmdtras represent the 
subtle stage of evolution between the tdmasa aharnkdra and the 
gross elemental stage of the bhiitas^. The sabda-tan-mdtra (sound- 


' bhutdndm avyavahita^sUk^md-vasthd-visiffarn dravyam tanmdlram dadht- 
rupena parinamamdnasya payaso madhyama-vasthavad hhiita-rupena parinama- 
mdnasya dravyasya tatahpurvd kdcidavasthd tanmdtrd. Nyaya-siddhanjana, p. 25. 

17-2 
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potential) is produced from bhutadi^ and from it the gross elemental 
sound is produced. Again the rupa-tanmdtra (light-heat-potential) 
is produced from the bkutddi or the tdmasa ahamkdray and from the 
rupa~tanmdtra (light-heat-potential) gross light-heat is produced, 
and so on. Lokacarya, however, says that there is another view of the 
genesis of the tanmdtra and the bhuta which has also the support 
of the scriptures and cannot therefore be ignored. This is as fol¬ 
lows : sabda-tanmatra is produced from the bhutadi and the dkdsa is 
produced from the sabda-tanmatra (sound-potential); the dkdsa 
again produces the sparsa-tanmdtra (the touch-potential) and air is 
produced from the touch-potential. Again from air heat-light-poten¬ 
tial {rupa-tanmdtra) is produced and from heat-light-potential tejas 
(heat-light) is produced; from tejaSy rasa-tanmdtra (taste-potential) 
is produced, and from it water. From water again the gandha-tan~ 
mdtra (smell-potential) is produced, and from it the earth^. 

I'he view is explained by Varavara on the supposition that just 
as a seed can produce shoots only when it is covered by husks, so 
the tanrndtras can be supposed to be able to produce further evolutes 
only when they can operate from within the envelope of the bhutddi^. 

I'he process of evolution according to the said interpretation is 
as follows. Sabda-tanmdtra is produced from bhutddi which then en¬ 
velops it, and then in such an enveloped state dkdsa is produced. Then 
from such a sabda-tanmdtray sparsa’-tan-mdtra is produced which 

' This view seems to be held in the Vi^nu-purdna^ i. 3. 66, etc. where it is 
distinctly said that the element of dkdsa produces sparsa-tanmdtra (touch- 
potential), Varavara, however, in his commentary on the Tattvatraya of 
LokJlcarya, wishes to point out that according to Parasara’s commentary this has 
been explained as being the production of tanrndtras from tanrndtras^ though it 
clearly contradicts the manifest expressions of the Vt^nu-purdna when it states 
that tanrndtras are produced from the bhutddi. He further points out that in the 
Mahabharata {^dntiparva Alok^adharma^ Ch. xxx) the vikdras or pure modifica¬ 
tions are described as sixteen and the causes {prakrti) as eight. But in this 
counting the sixteen vikdras (eleven senses and the five categories— sabda, etc.), 
the distinction between the five tanrndtras and the five elements has not been 
observed on account of there not being any essential difference, the grosser 
stages being only modified states of the subtler ones {tanmdtrdndm bhutebhyah 
svarupa-bhedd-bhdvdt avasthd-bheda-mdtrattvat). According to this interpreta¬ 
tion the eight Prakrtis mean the prakrti, the mahat, the ahamkdra and five 
categories of dkdsa, etc., in their gross forms. The five categories included under 
the sixteen t ikdras are the tanrndtras which are regarded as modifications of the 
elemental states of the bhutas, 

yathd tvak-siinya-vljasyd^mkura-iaktir ndsti, 
tathd\'arana-sunyasy 6 *ttara-kdrya-iaktir ndstUi bhdndt 
kdrana-gunam vino*ttaro-ttara-guna-vise^e ^.... 
sva-viiefasyo*kta-gund‘tisayd-nupapatteh. 

Varavara’s bhdfya on Tattvatraya, p. 58. 
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envelops the sabda-tanmatra. The sparsa^tanmdtra^ as enveloped by 
the iabda-tanmatra, produces the vayu through the accessory help 
of dkdsa. Then from this sparia^tanmdtra the rupa~tanmdtra is pro¬ 
duced. The rupa-tanmdtra in its turn envelops the sparsa-tanmdtra 
and then from the rupa-tanmdtra, as enveloped by the sparsa- 
tanmdtra, tejas is produced through the accessory help of vdyu. Again 
the rasa-tanmdtra is produced from the rupa-tanmdtra, which again 
envelops the rasa-tanmdtra. From the rasa-tanmdtra enveloped by 
the rupa-tanmatra water is produced through the accessory help 
of tejas. From the rasa-tanmdtra the gandha-tanmdtra is produced 
which again, enveloped by rasa-tanmdtra, produces earth through 
the accessory help of water^. 

Varavara points out that in the Tattva-nirupana another genesis 
of creation is given which is as follows. Sabda-tan-mdtra is produced 
from bhutddi and as a gross state of it dkdsa is produced. The 
bhutddi envelops the sabda-tanrndtra and the dkdsa. From the 
transforming sabda-tan-mdtra, through the accessory of the gross 
dkdsa as enveloped by bhutddi, the sparsa-tanmdtra is produced and 
from such a sparia-tanmdtra vdyu is produced. The iabda-tan-mdtra 
then envelops both the sparsa-tanmdtra and the vdyu, and from the 
transforming sparsa-tanmdtra, through the accessory of vdyu as 
enveloped by iabda-tanmdtra, the rupa-tanmdtra is produced. 
From the rupa-tanmdtra, similarly, tejas is produced, and so on. 
In this view, in the production of the sparsa and other tanrndtras 
the accessory help of the previous bhutas is found necessary. 

As Vehkatanatha accepts the view that the gross bhiita of dkdsa 
acts as accessory to the production of the later bhutas, he criticizes 
the Samkhya view that the gross bhutas are produced from the 
synthesis of tanrndtras"^. The Samkhyists, again, think that the 
evolution of the different categories from prakrti is due to an in¬ 
herent teleology and not to the operation of any separate agent. 
Venkata, however, as a true follower of Ramanuja, repudiates it and 
asserts that the evolving operation of the prakrti can only proceed 
through the dynamic operation of God Himself. 

^ Varavara*s hhd^ya on Tattvatraya, p. 59- 

* sdmkhydstu panchd'pi tanmdtrdni sdkfdt-tdmasd-hamkdro-tpanndni tatra 
sabda-tanmdtram dkdsd-rambhakam itardni tu tanmdtrdni purva-purva-tanmdtra^ 
sahakrtdny uttaro-ttara-bhiitd-rambhakdnVty dhuh tad asat. dkdsdd vdyur ity-ady^ 
ananyathd-siddho-pdddnakrama-vise^a-bhidhana-dariandt. Nydya-siddhdnjana, 
pp. 25-26. 
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(c) Refutation of the Atomic Theory of Nydya in 
relation to Whole and Part, 

In refuting the Nydya view that the parts attach themselves to 
each other and thereby produce the whole, and ultimately the part¬ 
less atoms combine together to form a molecule, Venkata intro¬ 
duces the following arguments. So far as the association of the 
wholes through their parts (beginning from the molecules) through 
the association of the parts are conce;'ned, Venkata has nothing to 
object. His objection is against the possibility of an atomic contract 
for the formation of molecules. If the atoms combine together 
through their parts, then these parts may be conceived to have 
further parts, and thus there would be infinite regress. If these 
parts are regarded as not different from the whole, then the dif¬ 
ferent atoms could well be regarded as occupying the same atomic 
space, and thus they would not produce a conglomeration bigger 
in size than the constituent atoms. Further, it is not possible to 
imagine that there should be wholes without the parts also being 
present. Proceeding in this way, if the atomic combination cannot 
account for the origin of bigger measures, the possibility of objects 
of different magnitude through conglomeration (e.g. a hill or a 
mustard seed) would be inexplicable. If it is said that parts refer 
to the different sides of an atom, then also it might be urged that a 
partless atom cannot have sides. 

It is held that knowledge, though one, can refer to many, 
though it is partless. It may also be urged in this connection that 
if it refers to all objects in their entirety, then the constituent en¬ 
tities would not be referred to separately, and it cannot also refer 
to the objects separately in parts, for th^n intelligence itself would 
not be partless. The Naiyayika may also, on this analogy, urge that 
any solution that the idealist may find to his difficulty also applies 
to the atomic theory. To this the obvious answer of the idealist is 
that in the case of intelligence, experience testifies that though one 
and partless it can refer to many, and the Naiyayikas have no such 
advantage to show in their favour, for the Naiyayikas do not admit 
that in any case wholes may combine except through their parts. 
The objection cannot be laid against the Buddhist theory of con¬ 
glomeration {sanghdta), for there such conglomeration is not due to 
contact. The Naiyayikas may be supposed to raise an objection re¬ 
garding the association of all-pervasive entities {vibhu) with finite 
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objects; such an association has to be admitted, for otherwise the 
association of the self or the dkdsa with objects cannot be explained; 
it is not also possible to hold that all pervasive entities have parts. 
So ultimately it has to be admitted that the partless all-pervasive 
entities have contact with finite objects, and if their procedure is 
accepted, then the same might explain the contact of partless 
atoms. To this Venkata’s reply is that the illustration of the contact 
of all-pervasive entities with finite objects might well be thrown in 
our face, if we had attempted to refute the view that wholes had no 
specific qualities; but our main object is to show the inconsistency 
to which the Naiyayikas are exposed when they apply their theory 
that all combinations of wholes must be through parts to the com¬ 
bination of the supposed partless atoms. As a matter of fact, the 
error lies in the assumption that the atoms are partless. If it is 
supposed that division of particles must ultimately take us to part¬ 
less atoms, the obvious reply is that from the division of parts we 
could not go to the partless, the better way being the acceptance 
of the smallest visible particles called the trasarenu. If it is urged 
that if trasarenu is the atom, then it must be invisible, the obvious 
reply is that there is no such general concomitance between atomic 
nature and invisibility. The better course, therefore, is to accept 
the trasarenu as ultimate particles of matter. 'Fhere is, therefore, 
no necessity to admit dvyanuka also. 

Venkatanatha further objects to the Nyaya doctrine of the for¬ 
mation of wholes (avayavt) from parts (avayava) and points out 
that if this is to be admitted, then the weight of an object must be 
due to the weight of the atoms; but the Naiyayikas hold that the 
atoms have no weight. The proper view therefore is that the effect, 
or the so-called whole, is to be regarded as being only a modified 
condition of the parts. The causal operation in such a view is justi¬ 
fied in producing the change in the condition of the causal object 
and not in producing a new object in the effect or the whole as 
is supposed by the Naiyayikas. Again in the consideration of the 
production of the wholes from parts, when the thread is regarded 
as the cause of the production of the whole, the cloth, it may be 
observed that in the process of the production we find various 
accretions through the gradual addition of one thread after another. 
In each such addition we have separate wholes, since the process 
may easily be stopped anywhere; and in such a view we have the 
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addition of a part to a whole for the production of another whole. 
This is obviously against the Nyaya view, which would not lend 
any support to the doctrine that the addition of parts to wholes 
would produce other wholes. The Naiyayikas urge that if a whole 
as a different entity from the parts be not admitted, and if a whole 
be regarded as nothing more than a collection of atoms, then, the 
atoms being invisible, the wholes would be invisible. The produc¬ 
tion of gross wholes not being admitted, the supposed explanation 
that there is an illusion of grossness in the atoms would also be in¬ 
admissible ^ The question now is what is meant by grossness. If 
it means a new measure, then it is quite admissible in the Ramanuja 
view in which the production of separate wholes is not admitted; 
for just as the atornists would think of the production of the new 
wholes from atoms, so the Ramanujist may also agree to the pro¬ 
duction of a new measure (parimdna). If the Naiyayikas object to 
this and urge that the production of a new measure from the atomic 
is inadmissible, then they may as well be asked how they would 
also account for the notion of plurality in a collection of separate 
entities, each of which may be regarded as one in itself. If it is 
said that the conception of number as plurality proceeds from a 
mental oscillation incorporating the diversity, then it may also be 
argued that from the absence of any such oscillation there may be 
a failure in noting the separateness which may give rise to a notion 
of gross measure. Moreover, there is nothing incongruous in the 
fact that if individuals are not visible the collection may be visible. 

1 f the grossness is supposed to mean the occupation of more spatial 
units than the individual entities, then also it is not inadmissible; 
for in a collection of small particles they are cognized as occupying 
different spatial units. If it is urged that since no separate wholes 
are admitted to be produced the gross dimension cannot be per¬ 
ceptible, the obvious reply is that the perception of grossness has 
no connection with the perception of wholes. Even before the 
dyad is produced the combining atoms have to be admitted as 
occupying* more space in their totality than in their individual 
capacity; for otherwise they in their totality could not produce a 
bigger dimension. Thus, there is no reason for admitting the pro¬ 
duction of wholes separate from the parts. Under the same specific 

' sthfila-dravya-hhave canu-samhatau sthUlatva-dhyaso na siddhyet. Sarvdr- 
tha-siddhi, p. 46. 
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kind of combination of threads in which the Naiyayikas think that 
a cloth could be produced, the Ramanujists think that the threads 
under the selfsame condition are the cloth and there is no separate 
production of cloth^. But it should not be thought that any slight 
change in the condition of an object would mean that thereby there 
is a new object so long as the object remains sufficiently unchanged 
to be recognized as the same for all practical purposes. The causal 
operation, according to the Ramanujists, only brings about new 
changes of conditions and states in the already existent causal sub¬ 
stance. This is thus different from the Samkhya theory of saUkarya- 
vada, according to which the effect is already existent in the cause 
even before the causal operation is set in motion. Venkata, there¬ 
fore, criticizes the Sarnkhya theory of saUkarya-vada. 

{d) Criticism of the Sarnkhya Theory of SaUkarya-vada. 

The Samkhya is wrong in supposing that the effect (e.g. the 
jug) was pre-existent in its cause (e.g. earth), for had it been so the 
causal operation would have been fruitless. The Sarnkhya may, 
however, say that the causal operation serves to manifest what was 
potentially existing in the cause; the function of causal operation 
is thus manifestation and not production. This, however, is wrong, 
for manifestation (vyanga) and production (kdrya) are two different 
words having two different concepts. Manifestation can occur 
only in the operation of a manifesting agent with the help of its 
accessories in making an object manifested with regard to a par¬ 
ticular sense-organ in a particular place where the manifesting 
agent exists 2. It would first be proved that the pre-existent effect 
is manifested and not produced; only then would it have been 
worth while to inquire into the conditions of the causal operation 
to see whether it satisfied the necessary conditions of a manifesting 
agent. But the Sarnkhya can hardly succeed in showing that it is so. 
The Sarnkhyist says that the effect is pre-existent before the causal 

^ yadi satnsrftds tantava eva pntas tatas tantu-TdsitndtTe^pi pata^dhlh sydd ity 
dha samsargdder iti. na hi tvayd’pi tantU'-samsarga-rndtram patasyd zarna%'idyi~ 
kdranam isyate tathd sati kuvindd~dt-vydpdra~nairapek}ya-prMahgdt ato yddrsdt 
satnsaTga-viiesdd avayavl tavo*tpadyate tddria-sntnsargQ-TJtsiftds tantavah pofa 
iti kvd*tiprasahgah. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 48- ^ 

* hdvya-vyahgya-scibdau ca tiyavdsthita-vi^aynu lokc dtsfau kdTaka-vyonjahci- 
bhedas ca kdrakam samagratn apy ekam utpddayati vyahjakantu sahakdri-sam^ 
pannam samdne-ndriya-grdhydni sarndna-deia-sthdrii tddridni sarvdnyapi vyan- 
akti. Ibid. pp. 55-56. 
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operation; but the causal operation is itself an effect, and if their 
previous assertion is correct then it was non-existent when the 
effect was non-manifested. If the causal operation was also ex¬ 
istent at the time of the existence of the cause, then the effect would 
also have been present in the cause in a manifested state. The 
Samkhya says that what is non-existent cannot be produced, and 
this implies that a thing is existent because it can be produced, 
which is, on the face of it, self-contradictory. The theory that the 
effect is pre-existing in the cause could have been admitted as a last 
resort if there were no other theory available, but the ordinary 
notion of causality as invariable and immediate antecedent is quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomenon of production. Therefore, 
there is no necessity for such a chimerical theory. Again instead of 
holding that the effect is notliing more than the potential power in 
the cause, it is much better to say that the cause has such power by 
which it can produce the effect under certain conditions^. Again 
it may be thought about the instrumental and other accessory 
agents that if they lead to the generation of effort, as indeed they do, 
they should also be accepted as subtle potential states of the effect. 
But this is not admitted by the Sarnkhyist, for according to him it 
is only the material cause which is regarded as the potential effect. 
Otherwise even the purusa, which, teleologically, is to be regarded 
as the instrumental cause of the world phenomenon, has to be re¬ 
garded as a part of prakrti. Again consider the destructive agents. 
Are the destructible effects already present in the destructible 
agent? It cannot be so, for they arc entirely opposed to each other. 
If it were not so, it could not destroy it*'^. If it were not so and yet 
if it would be destroyed by the destructive agent, then everything 
could be destroyed by everything. 

Turning to the function of the material cause, it may be pointed 
out that it cannot be defined as that from which an effect is pro¬ 
duced {t(ijjanyatva)\ for then even an instrumental cause would be 
included in the material cause. Nor can it be regarded as a modi¬ 
fication (tadvikaratra), for then the effect would be only the quality 
of the cause, and there would be no difference between the cause 

‘ yathd sarve^td draiyesu tila era taUa-garbhdh sva-kdrana-saktyd srjyante 
tathd t(U-tat-kdrya-myata-purra-bhdvitayd tat-tad-utpadaka-svabhdvas te te 
bhdi'ds tathatve'ti sj lkdryam. Survartha-siddhi^ p. 

' nasdfeeju ca ndsya-erttir asfi na id. asti cet buhnau tularad rirodhah na cet 
katkam tadei a lasya ndsakam. Ibid. p. ho. 
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and the effect. But we see that the cloth is different from threads^. 
If the effect is regarded as identical with the cause on the ground 
that though there cannot be any contact between the effect and the 
cause yet the former is never outside the latter, the obvious reply is 
that in the view that the effect is not a substance there need not be 
any contact, and if it is a property of the cause it is never beside it^. 
On the view that the effect is a manifestation, it may be asked 
whether such a manifestation is eternal or itself an effect. In the 
former case no causal operation is necessary for the manifestation. 
In the latter case, if the manifestation be regarded as a separate 
effect, then it virtually amounts to a partial sacri fice of saUkdrya-vada. 
If for the manifestation of a manifestation causal operation is 
necessary, then that will lead to a vicious infinite. Moreover, if 
manifestation is itself regarded as an effect, then since it did not 
exist before, its coming into being would involve the sacrifice of 
saUkarya-vada, 

It may be urged that the production of an effect is not of the 
nature of the effect itself, for one always speaks of an effect as being 
produced. Thus the effect is different from production. If this is 
admitted, then what is the difficulty in accepting the view that the 
effect may be manifested } If the word production be considered more 
logical, then with regard to it also there may be the same question, 
whether a production is produced or manifested, and in the former 
case there would be infinite regress, and in the latter no necessity 
for the causal operation. With regard to the manifestation also 
there would be the same difficulty as to whether it is produced or 
manifested, and in both cases there would be vicious infinite. The 
reply to this is that production means the operation of the causal 
agents, and if this operation be again admitted to be produced by 
the operation of its own causal constituent, and that by another, 
there is no doubt an infinite regress, but it is not vicious and is ad¬ 
mitted by all. When there is a movement of a specific nature in the 
thread, we say a cloth is produced, or rather at the very first 
moment of such a movement involving the cloth-state of the thread 

^ tad-dharmatva~hetu-kta-do$dd eva uhhayatra patd-vasthd tantvd-tmd na 
hhavati tantubhyo bhinnatvdt ghatavad iti prati-prayogasya iakyatvdcca. Sar~ 
vartha-siddhiy p. 6o. 

* tdddtmya-virahe* pi anyatarasyd*draiyyatvat saijiyogd-bhdvah tad-dharma- 
svobhaTjatDad eva aprdpti-parihdrdt iti anyathd-siddhasya asddhakatvdt. Ibid, 
p. 61. 
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we say that a cloth is produced^. It is for this reason that we can 
speak of an effect as being produced. Such a production has no 
further production. 

{e) Refutation of the Buddhist Doctrine of Momentanness, 

The Buddhists hold that the theory of causal efficiency proves 
that whatever is existent must be momentary; for the same efficiency 
cannot be produced again and again. So, in accordance with each 
efficiency or the production of effects, a separate entity has to be 
admitted. Since the efficiency at two different moments cannot be 
identical, the entities producing them also cannot be identical. 
Since the different characters that arc supposed to belong to the 
same object represent different efficiencies, their attribution to the 
same object is also erroneous. Therefore, there are as many different 
entities as there are different character points in a particular mo¬ 
ment {yo yo viruddha-dharma-dhyasavan sa sa ndnd). To this 
Vchkatanatha’s reply is that things are not associated with diverse 
opposite characters, and that though in certain cases, e.g. the 
flowing river or the flame of a lamp, changing entities may show 
the appearance of an unchanging whole, there are undeniable cases 
of true recognition in all such cases where we perceive that it is the 
same thing which we both see and touch. The fact that in such cases 
subconscious impressions may also be working should not be 
exaggerated to such an extent as to lead us to believe that recogni¬ 
tion is a mere affair of memory. Recognition is a case where per¬ 
ception predominates, or at the worst it may be said to be a joint 
complex of memory and perception. 'Flic objection that the pre¬ 
sence of memory falsifies recognition is wrong, for not all memory is 
false. It is also wrong to think that memory is only subjective and 
as such cannot lead us to an objective determination; for memory 
is not only subjective but has also an objective reference involving 
the time character of the objects as past. Again the Buddhists say 
that the association of many characters to an object is wrong, for 
each character-point represents the efficiency of a momentary unit, 
and that, therefore, the association of many characters in recogni¬ 
tion is false. To this Venkata’s reply is that if each momentary unit 

^ yada hi tantva-dayah vytlpriyante tadn pata utpadyate iti vyavaharanti 
ildya-kfand-vacchinna-patatva-vasthai-ra vd pato'tpattir ucyate saVva tadava- 
sthasyoUpattir iti bhdfyam api tad-abhiprayam eva. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 62. 
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is by itself capable of producing any effect, it ought to do it by its 
own nature, and it ought not to wait for the assistance of other 
accessories. Following the same analogy, even the unique nature 
of any momentary unit would not be the same with any other 
unique nature of any other moment, and thus the idea of identity 
would be impossible and would land us in nihilism. It is, therefore, 
wrong to suppose that there is a separate entity corresponding to 
each and every character unit^. The Buddhists are supposed to 
urge further that the experience of recognition identifies a past 
moment with a present, which is impossible. The reply of Venkata 
is that though it would be absurd to connect a past moment with 
the present, there is no incongruity in associating them with an 
entity which has lived through the past and is also persisting in the 
present moment^. It is true that the affirmation of a past time in 
the present is contradictory, but the real mystery of the situation 
is that one time appears as many under diverse conditions {upadhi). 
In such cases the contradiction arises in associating the different 
conditions in each other’s conditioned time unit, but this does not 
imply that the reference to the different conditions and time is 
inadmissible; for had it been so, even the concept of a successive 
series of moments would be inadmissible, since the notion of suc¬ 
cessive moments implies a reference of before and after, and hence 
in some way or other it brings together the past, the present and 
the future. If this be not admitted, the very concept of momentari¬ 
ness would have to be sacrificed^. If it is urged that momentariness 
{ksana-sambandhitva) means the unique self-identity of any entity, 
then that leads us to no new knowledge. Thus, the mere association 
of the past with the present leads us to no temporal self-contra¬ 
diction. 

Again the Buddhists are supposed to urge that perception refers 

^ viruddhanani deia-kdla-dya-samahita-virodhatvena sva-lakfanasyd*pi virud- 
dha-sata-kfunnatayd ndndtve tat~k$oddndm ca tathd tathd kfode kincid apy ekam 
na siddhyet tad-abhave ca kuto naVkam iti mddhyamika-matd-pdtah. Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 66. 

* kdla-dvayasyd*nyonya 5 minn-abhdve*pi tad-ubhaya-sambandhini vastuny a- 
bhdi'd-bhdvdt yas tu tasmin vastuny asambaddha kdlah tasya tatra sadbhdvam na 
briimah. Ibid. p. 68. 

* ptirvd-para-kdla-yogo hi viruddhah sveno*pddhind*vacchinnasyai*kasya kdla- 
syd*vdntaro-pddhibhir ndndtve*pi tat-tad-upadhlnam eva tat-tad-avantaraka- 
ladvaydnvaya-virodhah anyd-peksayd purvd-para-kdlayor anyasya viruddhatve 
k^ana-kdlasyd'py anyd-pekfayd paurvdparydt tat-kdla-vartitvam api vastuno 
viruddhyeta. Ibid. 
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only to the present moment. It can never lead us to the compre¬ 
hension of the past. Our notion, therefore, that things existent in 
the past are persistent in the present is an illusion due to the opera¬ 
tion of the subconscious root-impressions which ignore difference 
between the past and the present, and impose the former on the 
latter, as silver is imposed on conch-shell. The reply of Venkata to 
this is that perception demonstrates only the presence of an object 
in the present moment as against its absence; but it does not on 
that account deny its existence in the past. Just as “this** indicates 
the presence of an object in the present moment, the perceptual 
experience “that is this” demonstrates the persistence of the object 
in the past and in the present^. If it is urged that perception re¬ 
veals its object as a present entity, then the Buddhist theory of 
perception as indeterminate {nirvikalpa)y which cannot reveal the 
object as qualified by the temporal character as present, falls to the 
ground. If it is urged that perception reveals the existence of the 
object at the moment of the perceptual revelation, then also it is 
impossible in the Buddhist view, for the momentary object with 
which the sense-organ was in touch has ceased to exist by the time 
knowledge was produced. So, in whichever way the Buddhist may 
take it, he cannot prove that perception reveals an object only as 
present; whereas in the Ramanuja view, since the sense-contact, 
the object as associated with it, and the temporal element associated 
with them, are continuous, the mental state is also continuous and 
as such the perception reveals the object as that with which the 
sense was in contact. Even after the cessation of the sense-contact, 
the mental state, indicating the perception of the object with which 
the sense was in contact, is comprehended'*. 

Again if it is argued that whatever is invariably produced from 
anything must also be produced unconditionally without awaiting 
any causal operation, then it must be said that when leaves and 
flowers grow from a plant they do so unconditionally, which is 
absurd. Moreover, when in a series of momentary entities one 
entity follows another, it must do so without awaiting any cause; 
then, on the one hand, since each of the preceding entities has no 

' yatha idam iti tat-kiila-sattd grhyate tathd tad idatn iti kdla-dvaya-sattvam 
apt pratyakffnai'^'a j^rhitam. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 69, 

* asman-mate tv indriya-samprayogasya tad-visifta-vastunas tad-upahita-kdld- 
msasya ca sthdyitvena dhl-kfandmwrttau tad-vifayatayd pratyakfo-daydt sam- 
prayogd-nantara-kfane dhlr apt nirvartyate. Ibid. p. 70. 
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special function to fulfil, it is without any causal efficiency and as 
such is non-existent; and, on the other hand, since each succeeding 
entity rises into being without waiting for any cause, it may rise 
into being in the preceding moment as well, and if this is so there 
would be no series at all. Again it is argued that since whatever is 
produced must necessarily be destroyed, destruction as such is un¬ 
conditioned and takes place without awaiting any cause. Negation 
can be unconditioned only when it is an implication of position 
which as such is never produced but is always associated with any 
and every position (e.g. cow implies the negation of a horse). But 
negations which are produced always depend on certain causes 
which can produce them just as much as any positive entity, as in 
the case of the destruction of a jug by the stroke of a stick. If it is 
argued that the stroke of a stick does not produce any destruction 
but only starts a new series of existence in the form of the particles 
of the jug, then also there are many other illustrations (e.g. the 
blowing out of a flame) in which the explanation of the starting of a 
new series is not available. If it is argued that negation is mere 
nothing and as such does not depend on a cause like chimerical 
entities, e.g. the lotus of the sky, such an explanation would be 
meaningless; for negations or destructions are conditioned in time 
just as are any positive entities, and as such are different from 
chimerical entities (pratiyogivad eva niyata-kdlatayd pramitasya 
atyanta~tucchatd~yogdt). If negations be regarded as similar to 
chimerical entities, then the former would be as beginningless as 
the latter, and, if this were so, then there would be no positive en¬ 
tities, all being beginningless negations. If negation were chimerical, 
then even at the time of negation there could be the positive en¬ 
tities, for negation being chimerical could not condition anything 
and this would amount to the persistence of all entities and cannot 
be acceptable to momentarists like the Buddhists. If negations 
were devoid only of certain specific characters, then they would be 
like the unique-charactered entities [svalaksand) which are also de¬ 
void of certain specific characters. If they were devoid of all cha¬ 
racters {sarva-svabhdva-viraha), then they could have no place in a 
proposition which must affirm some predicate of them. If it is said 
that negation has a character as such, then that being its character 
i t would not be devoid of any character. If such negations were not 
pre-existent, then their coming into being must depend on some 
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causal operation. If they were pre-existent, then there would not 
be any positive entities {prak-sattve tu bhava-pahnavah). 

If it is urged that the effect-moment as destruction is simul¬ 
taneous with the cause-moment, then the positive entity and its 
destruction would occur at the same moment; and if this were so, 
there is no reason why the destruction should not precede the 
positive entity. If destruction is admitted to appear at a moment 
succeeding that of the production of the positive moment, then the 
destruction would not be unconditioned. If the sequence of the 
positive entity and its destruction be with reference to the positive 
entity itself and not to its production, then the positive entity would 
be the cause of the destruction. It cannot be said that destruction 
is conditioned only by the position, for its dependence on other 
accessory agents cannot be repudiated. It cannot be argued that 
the production of a moment is also its destruction, for that would be 
self-contradictory. It is sometimes maintained that difference does 
not constitute destruction, and hence the rise of a different- 
charactered moment does not imply the destruction of the previous 
moment. The destruction of a moment has thus to be regarded as 
a separate fact, and as such it is involved and inherent in the very 
production of a momenth do this the reply is that a different- 
charactered entity must also be regarded as the destruction of the 
previous entity, for otherwise it would be impossible to assign any 
cause to the rise of such a differcnt-charactcred entity. If, again, 
the destruction be the very essence of an entity, then such an 
essence miglit as well manifest itself at the time of the rise of the 
present entity, and thus reduce it to the negation which would 
mean the universal negation of all things. If it is urged that an 
entity produces its own destruction by itself, then it would be 
meaningless to hold that destruction is unconditional; and if it is 
thus conditioned by itself, it would be idle to suppose that it does 
not depend on any other condition, for there is no means of knowing 
it. If it is admitted that an entity produces its own destruction with 
the help of other accessories, then tlie doctrine of momentariness 
fails. It has also been shown before that the affirmation of momen- 
tarincss is distinctly contradicted by the phenomenon of recognition 

* yad yatn hhidyute na tat tasya dhvatmah yathd rupasya rasah, dhvamsas tu 
kasyacid era hhavati iti tad-atmakah, atah svo-tpattdv era svatmani dhvamse 
sannihite katham ksand-ntoratri prdpnuydt. Sarrartha-siddhiy p. 72. 
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as elaborated above. Again when the momentarist says that all 
things are momentary, how does he explain the fact that the effect- 
moment is caused by the cause-moment? If causation means no¬ 
thing more than immediate succession, then the universe at a par¬ 
ticular moment is caused by the universe at the preceding moment. 
The problem is whether such immediacy of succession is by itself 
competent to produce the effect-moment or needs the accessories 
of space and time. If such accessories are not necessary, then 
spatial co-existence or concomitance (as in the case of smoke and 
fire) ought not to lead to any inference. If such accessories are 
awaited, then it would mean that whatever is produced at any unit 
of space has also its cause in that unit of space and that unit of time. 
On such a view the effect-moment would be in the space and time 
of the cause, and thus the cause-space or cause-time would be 
co-extensive in two moments. If this were admitted, then the 
momentarist might as well admit that the cause persists in two 
moments. So, the momentarist who does not admit persisting time 
and space cannot also admit that any sequence should be con¬ 
ditioned by them. If it is said that a cause-moment starts its effect 
in the very space or time in which it exists, then there would be no 
unity of the series between the cause and the effect; and, by sup¬ 
position, they are regarded as having different sets of moments for 
themselves. There might be superimposition but no unity of the 
series. If the unity of the series be not admitted, then the expecta¬ 
tion that just as when a cotton-seed is dyed there is redness in the 
cotton, so in the moral sphere whenever there is the vasand or root- 
inclination there is also its fruit, fails. The co-existence of the 
causal-moment and the effect-moment does not imply the unity 
that is expected in a normal cause and effect relation, and it would 
therefore be difficult to say that such an effect has such a cause, for 
the momentaristic theory cannot establish the bond between cause 
and effect. 

Let us now analyse the concept of momentariness. It may mean 
the fact that (i) an entity is associated with a moment {ksana- 
sambandhavattva), or (2) association with a momentary unit of time 
{ksana-kdla-sambandhatvam), or (3) existence for only one moment 
{ksana-mdtra~vartitva)y or (4) absence of relation with two moments 
{ksana-dvaya-sambandha-sunyatva\ or (5) identity with the moment 
of time {ksana~kdlatvam)y or (6) being determinant of the moment- 

18 


Dill 
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character {ksana-pddhitvam). The first alternative is inadmissible, 
for even those who believe in persistent entities admit that such 
entities, since they persist in- time, are associated with a moment. 
The second alternative is inadmissible because the Buddhists do 
not believe in any separate category of time apart from the ksanti^. 
On such an admission, again, an entity as time which is beyond a 
ksana has to be virtually accepted, which contradicts the doctrine 
of momentariness. The third alternative is directly contradicted in 
the experience of recognition which testifies to the fact that we touch 
what we see. The fourth view is also for the same reason contra¬ 
dicted in experience; and if any supposed entity which is not itself 
a ksana is not associated with two time-moments, then it can have 
only a chimerical existence, and, curiously enough, the Buddhists 
often compare all existent entities with chimerical objects^. The 
fifth alternative is also inadmissible, for just as an entity exists in a 
unit of space and cannot be identical with it, so also it cannot be 
identical with the time in which it exists, and it is directly contra¬ 
dicted in experience. The sixth alternative is also inadmissible for 
the reason that if objects were in their own nature determinants of 
moments, then there would he nothing to explain our notion of 
temporal succession*^; and all our experiences depending on such 
a succession would he contradicted. If things did not persist in 
time and were absolutely destroyed without leaving any trace 
(niranvayu’vindsah), then the ordinary experience of the world in 
which things are done for the purpose of reaping their benefits 
could not he explained. The man who had done some work would 
not wait a moment for his reward. In the Ramanuja view per¬ 
sistence of the self is well explained in self-consciousness. The 
theory that such a self-consciousness refers only to the suc¬ 
ceeding terms produced in the series of the dlaya^vijndna is 
only a theory which has no verification, and such a theory 
is directly contradicted by the well attested maxim that the 
experience of one individual cannot be remembered by another 
{nd'nya’drstam smaraty atiyah). There is also no way in which the 

* ktilam era nicchatas te ko*sau k^ana-kdlah has ca tasya sambandhah. Sarvdr- 
tha-siddhi, p. 74. 

* yasmimumityatd ndsti karyntapi na vidyate *asmin yathd kha-puspdddviti 
Silky am hi bhdfitum. Ibid. p. 75. 

* yadd hi ahata-dayah svarnpena kfano-pddhayah syuh kdla-tdratamya-dhlh 
kutrd'pi na bhavet. Ibid. 
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terms of the dlaya-vijndna series may be associated with volitional 
notions. 

If the momentariness of entities means that they are modified 
or conditioned by moments, then also the question arises if they 
are not themselves momentary, how can they be conditioned by 
moments? If the conditioning by moments means that causal col¬ 
locations represent only the previous moment of the effect 
{karya-praga~bhdva-samanvita)y then it may be urged by the opponent 
that it would be difficult to refute such momentariness. On the 
side of the opponent it may be further said that the criticism that 
the conglomeration of the causes is something different from, or 
identical with the conglomerating entities, cannot be made; for, in 
either case, since such an entity would, according to the Rama- 
nujists, be a persisting one, it would not condition a moment. The 
reply is that conglomeration can neither mean relation nor the 
related entities; for the word “conglomeration’* cannot apply 
specifically to each of the entities, and as such it is to be admitted 
that the causal entities, collected together by some condition, re¬ 
present the conglomeration. If such entities are regarded as de¬ 
termining the moment, then they must necessarily be persistent. 
If it is held that the combining condition is the condition of the 
ksana, then the reply is that the production must be due to the 
joint operations of the combining conditions and the specific col¬ 
locating entities. Of these the combining condition is not mo¬ 
mentary, and since the collocating entities would stay till they were 
combined, they are also not momentary. 'Fhe condition of the 
ksana seems, therefore, to be the last accessory agent or operation 
which associates with it the previous entities or operations and 
thereby behaves as the condition of the moment immediately ante¬ 
cedent to the effect. There is thus nothing momentary in it. Time 
being unlimited in its nature cannot be parcelled out in moments. 
The supposed moments can be attributed to an operation or an 
existing entity only for specifying particular states or conditions for 
practical purposes; but an entity that exists, exists in time, and thus 
outgrows the limits of a previous or later moment. So, though a 
specific unit of time may be regarded as momentary, the entity that 
exists, therefore, is not momentary in the nature of its own ex¬ 
istence. Since the Buddhists do not admit time, they are not 
justified in speaking of momentary time in which things are sup- 
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posed to exist. Nor are they justified in holding that nature in itself 
suffers change in every moment, for that virtually amounts to the 
existence of a persisting entity which suffers modification^. 

The Buddhist assumption that things are destroyed entirely, 
and there arc no elements in them that persist {niranvaya-vindsa), 
on the analogy that flames are destroyed without leaving any trace 
of their existence, is false. For, from various other instances, e.g. 
the case of jugs, cloth, etc., we find that their destruction means 
only a change of state and not entire annihilation; and from this 
analogy it is reasonable to suppose that the elements of the flame 
that arc destroyed are not completely annihilated but persist in in¬ 
visible forms. Even when a flame is destroyed, the tip of the wick 
is felt to be slightly warm, and this is certainly to be interpreted as 
a remnant of the heat possessed by the flame. If the last stage in the 
destruction of an entity be regarded as lapsing into entire annihila¬ 
tion, it would have no causal efficiency and as such would be non¬ 
existent. If the last stage is non-existent, then its previous stage 
also would have no causal efficiency and would be non-existent, and 
so on. 'I'his would lead to universal non-existence. 

(/) tiefutatwn of the Cdrvdka criticism against 
the Doctrine of Causality, 

1 he problem of causality naturally brings in the question of 
time relation between the cause and the effect, i.e. whether the 
eflect precedes the cause, or whether the cause precedes the effect, 
or whether they arc simultaneous. If the effect precedes the cause,* 
then it would not depend upon causal operation for its existence 
and it would then be an eternally existent entity like space. If it is 
not existent, then it cannot be brought into existence by any means, 
for a non-existent entity cannot be produced. If the effect were pro¬ 
duced before the cause, then the so-called “cause’* could not be its 
cause. If the cause and effect were simultaneous, then it would be 
difficult to determine which is the cause and which the effect. If 
the cause precedes the effect, then, again, it may be asked whether 
the effect was already existent or beside it. If it is already existent 
there is no need of causal operation, and that w^hich is to happen 

* sarva-kfanikatvam sadhayitum upakramya sthira-dravya-vrtti-ksanika- 
vikaravad iti katham dntantayema tesu ca na tvad-abhimatam k^anikatvam 
pradlpa-di vad dsutara-vindsitva-matrena kmnikato-kteh. Sarvdrtha-siddhi p 77 
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later cannot be considered to be co-existent with that which was at 
a prior moment. If the effect was not co-existent with the cause, 
then what would be the bond which would determine why a par¬ 
ticular cause should produce a particular effect and not others? 
Since production cannot be synonymous with what is produced, it 
must be different from it. Being a different entity, it may be de¬ 
manded-that production should have a further production, and 
that another, and this will lead to infinite regress. 

To these objections Vehkatanatha’s reply is that the opposition 
of negation with position can hold good only with reference to the 
same unit of time and space. Therefore, the non-existence of the 
effect at a prior moment has no opposition to its existence at a later 
moment. That there is a relation between the cause of a prior 
moment and the effect of a later moment can be directly ex¬ 
perienced. Such a relation is, of course, not contact, but one of 
dependence, of one another, as prior and later, as is perceived 
in experience. The dialectical criticism that production, being a 
separate entity, demands a further production and so forth cannot 
be applied to the Ramanuja view; for here the effect is regarded as 
only a modified condition or state of the cause. The effect depends 
upon the cause in the sense that it is identical with it as being its 
state^. Identity here, of course, does not mean oneness but identity 
in difference. The objection that no bond can be established in 
difference is found contradicted in our experience of cause and 
effect, and in many other cases, e.g. in the instance where a speaker 
tries to produce a conviction in his hearers who are different from 
him. The objection that a cause can be called a cause only by virtue 
of its doing some operation {kincit-kara) and that its causality to¬ 
wards that operation must again involve the effectuation of some 
other operation, and thus there is an infinite regress, is invalid; for 
the existence of a number of operations (as given in experience) in 
producing an effect cannot lead to a vicious infinite, for only those 
operations which are revealed in experience can be accepted as 
having happened. In the case of spontaneous production {dvara-n- 
tara-nirapeksa), there is no necessity to admit any series of opera¬ 
tions as the causality as invariable antecedent is directly given in 

' na hi vayam ahhivyaktim vd karana^samavdyd-dikam vd janme*ti briimah. 
kintii pdddnd-vas thd-visesam tasya kdryd-vasthd-samdnddhikaranya-vyapadesah 
tdddtmyena tad-diraya-vrtteh, Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 8o. 
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experience. The objection that a cause is a cause because it produces 
the effect involves the previous existence of the effect, and hence the 
futility of the causal operation is invalid; for causality means the 
happening of an operation suitable to the becoming of the effect^. 
This does not involve the prior existence of the effect, since the 
happening of the operation leading to the effect refers to the effect 
not as an existing fact but as anticipated in the mind of the observer 
{kurvattva-nirupanam tu bhdvind'pi kdryenahtiddhyd-rohina siddheh). 
The objection that if effect was a nature of the cause then it would 
be already there, and if it was not it could not come into being at 
any time, is also invalid on the supposition that there is an invariable 
uniformity of relationship {niyata-pratisambandhika-svabhdvatd 
eva). The effect entity is numerically and characteristically different 
from the cause entity, but yet the former and the latter are related 
to one another as mutually determining each other {anyo~nya~ 
nirfipyatayd). The objection, that since the separate entities in a 
causal conglomeration cannot produce the effect, the conglomera¬ 
tion as a whole could not produce the effect, is invalid; for the 
capacity of the individual entities is defined in terms of their 
capacity in joint production (samuditdndm kdrya-karatvam eva hi 
pratyekam api hi saktih). I'he further objection that since the cause 
is destroyed on its way to produce the effect, it (cause) itself being 
destroyed, ought not to be able to produce the effect, is not valid; 
for the production of the effect requires only the existence of the 
cause at a prior moment {purva-ksana-sattvam eva hi kdranasya 
kdryo-pavo^i). 

Again it is urged that the concept of invariable priority which 
determines causation is itself indeterminable, for time as duration 
has no (]uality in itself. Priority and posteriority therefore have 
to be determined by other imposed conditions {upddhi), and the 
causal phenomena could be regarded as such an imposed condition. 
If this is so, priority and posteriority, which are in this view sup¬ 
posed to originate from causal conditions, cannot be regarded as 
determining causality. Again if conditions are supposed to split up 
time as pure duration into succession, then, since time is not re¬ 
garded as discrete, the supposed conditions would have to refer to 
the whole of time, in which case there would be no succession. 

‘ eva kdranasyakurvattvam. Sarvdrtha- 

suliihi, p. Si. 
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Moreover, if the conditions were to refer to certain parts, discrete 
time has first to be accepted^. The reply to the above objection is 
that if by the force of the above argument time as succession is not 
admitted, then if things are in time they are eternal, and if they are 
not, they are chimerical; which is absurd. I'he objector is again 
supposed to urge that, all universal being eternally existing, 
priority and posteriority can never be referred mutually among 
them, or between them and individuals. Where the rise of the con¬ 
stellation RohinI is inferred from the rise of the constellation 
Krttika, priority and posteriority are not between the two. The 
reply is to be found in the experience that such a qualified entity 
is produced from such other qualified entity where the universal 
and the individual merge together in a complex whole—a qualified 
entity Definite causal relations with definite effects are known 
from large experience of invariable antecedence between them, and 
this repudiates the idea of any denial of the uniformity of causal re¬ 
lation relating specific cause to specific effect. The notion of the 
plurality of causes is also therefore repudiated for the same reason. 
Where the same effect seems to be produced by different causes it 
is due to mal-observation and non-observation. A closer observa¬ 
tion by experts reveals that though certain effects may be ap¬ 
parently similar yet they have specificity in their individual nature. 
By virtue of such specificity, each one of them can be referred to its 
own determinate cause. The negation-antecedent-to-being {pra^a- 
bhava) cannot by itself be regarded as determining the effect, for 
such negations in themselves, being beginningless, could not ex¬ 
plain the occasion of an effect’s coming into being. Moreover, such 
negations involve in some form or other the effect to which it would 
give rise as its constituent; for, otherwise it could not be referred 
to or defined as a negation-antccedent-to-being of the effect. If an 
effect, being existent, be without any cause, it would be eternal; 
and if it be non-existent without any cause, then it would be 
chimerical. If the effect could happen by fits and starts, then its 
uniform dependence upon the immediate and invariable ante- 

' kclle ca purvattvam upadhi-krtam sa ca upadhir yady ayam eva tadd tad- 
adhlnam kdlasya purvattvam kdla-dhlnanco'padher ity anyonyd-srayah. anyd- 
peksdydm cakrakam anavasthd'pi kdlasya kramavad upadhi-samhandha-bheddd 
bhedasca krtsnai-ka-deia-vikalpa-duhstha iti. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 82. 

* etad-dharmakad etad-dharmakam upajdtam iti jdty-upadhi-krodl-krta-rupena 
vyaktisu niyama-siddheh. Ibid. p. 83. 
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cedents could not be explained. Thus the doctrine of causality 
stands unimpeached by any of the objections brought forward by 
the Carvakas. 

(g) The Nature of the Senses according to Venkafandtha. 

The Naiyayikas think that the visual organ has for its material 
cause the eight elements, for though it cannot perceive any other 
sense-data it can grasp colours like a lamp; and, following a similar 
course of argument, they hold that the tactile organ is made up of 
air, the gustatory organ, of water, the smell-organ, of earth, and the 
auditory organ, of space-element (dkdsa), Vehkatanatha’s main ob¬ 
jection is directed against viewing the senses as the specific and 
most important instruments of the corresponding perceptions on 
the ground that in the act of perception many accessories, such as 
the subject, object, light, sense-organ, sense-contact, absence of 
obstruction, and other accessories participate in such a manner that 
it is impossil)lc to single out the sense-organ as being the most im¬ 
portant instrument {karana). Even if the sense-faculties be re¬ 
garded as different from the sense-organs, they may be considered 
as the special ways of the ego-hood {ahamkdra), and this is testified 
by scriptural texts. Merely on the ground that the visual sense- 
faculty can perceive colours, it would be wrong to argue that this 
sense-faculty is made up of the same element as colour; for the 
visual sense-faculty is not by itself responsible for the colour- 
perception. 'The special predominance of the visional organ over 
other accessories in colour-perception, by which its affinity with 
the colour element may he shown, cannot be established. 

Venkata urges that the same reasons that lead to the acceptance 
of the live cognitive senses lead also to the admission of the five 
conative senses and manas (mind). The function of the cognitive 
senses is believed to be of a special kind by which the senses can 
operate only in a special manner and under special conditions, and 
the same applies also to the conative senses. These are as much 
associated with the subtle body as the cognitive senses, and the 
view of Yadavaprakasa that the conative senses came into being 
with this body and were destroyed with its destruction is regarded 
as falseh Manas, being a part of the evolution of prakrti, cannot be 
regarded as all-per\^asive. 'Fhe ordinary argument that that which, 
^ Nydya-siddhdfijana, p. 24. 
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being eternal, is not the material constituent of any other thing is 
all-pervasive, is faulty, for this is directly contradicted by the 
testimony of the scriptures, and according to the Ramanuja view 
atoms are not the ultimate constituent of things. Again the argu¬ 
ment that that which is devoid of specific qualities, like time, is all- 
pervasive is also untenable, for according to the Ramanuja view 
there is nothing which is devoid of specific quality. The argument 
that since mind can remember verj' distant experiences it is all- 
pervasive is also faulty, for such remembrances are due to the con¬ 
tact of mind with specific subconscious root-impressions. 

I'he senses are to be regarded as subtle [sukstna) or atomic, and 
yet by their functioning or in association with other things they 
may behave as being spread out^. It is for this reason that in the 
bodies of animals of different dimensions the same senses may 
spread over smaller or larger areas through such functions without 
which they have to be admitted as becoming larger or smaller ac¬ 
cording to the dimensions of the bodies in which they may operate. 
If manas is all-pervasive, or if it occupies the span of the body, then 
the cognition by all the five senses may arise at one moment. The 
senses are regarded by Venkata as abiding in the heart, whence they 
move through respective nerves to the particular sense-organs. 

The sense operates by its function called vrtti, which moves 
almost with the speed of light and grasps its object. There is thus a 
gradual operation of the sense-function passing from one place to 
another which, on account of its high speed, seems to be operative 
with regard to the object near at hand and also at a distance. This 
produces the appearance of simultaneous perception. The same 
process also holds good in the case of auditory perception. Since, 
according to the Ramanuja school, senses are immaterial, their 
functions also arc to be described as immaterial^. 

^ siddhepi hy anutve vikdsatayd vrtti-vise^a-dvdrapydyaka-pracaydd vd 
prthutram anglkdryam. Sarvdrtha^siddhi, p. 98. 

2 According? to the Samkhya view, where also the senses are regarded as im- 
naaterial, the vrtti is regarded as their transformation in the form of the object 
and not contact. The Yoga view, however, as explained by Bhik^u, is that the 
citta passes through the senses and comes in contact with the object and is 
transformed into its form in association with the senses. The transformation, 
therefore, is not of the citta alone but of the citta together with the senses. 
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(A) The Nature o/akasa according to Vehkatandtha. 

Venkata tries to establish in some detail the supposed fact that 
the dkdsa is perceived by the visual organ, as in our well attested 
experience in perceiving the blue sky or the scarlet sky in the 
evening and also the movement of the birds through the sky. He 
denies the position that the existence of dkdsa can only be inferred 
through movements, for the dkdsa exists even in thick walls where 
no movement is possible. Akdsa is not its pure vacuity; its 
existence is manifested by its non-obstruction to the movements 
of animals. Some of the Buddhists and the Carvakas argue that 
there arc only four elements and that dkdsa is only the negation 
{dvarand-hhdva). We do not perceive any dkdsa in a wall, but when 
it is split up we say that we perceive dkdia. Such an dkdsa cannot 
be anything but a negation of obstruction; for if this is not ad¬ 
mitted, then there is no negation of obstruction anywhere, all such 
cases being explainable on the supposition of dkdsa. It is this 
negation of obstruction, pure vacuity, which produces the illusion 
of some positive entity like a mirage. Such experiences may well 
be illustrated in those instances where the negation of pain is ex¬ 
perienced as pleasure and negation of light as blue darkness. We are 
all familiar with the fact that mere linguistic usage sometimes pro¬ 
duces an idea without there being an entity behind it, when some¬ 
one says “the sharp horn of a hare.*’ 

"Fo this Venkata’s reply is that the existence of categories can 
only be justified by an appeal to experience, and we all have a 
positive experience of dkdsa. What we call negation is also a positive 
entity. The very negative concept can well be regarded as a positive 
notion. It is useless to argue that the negative concept differs from 
all positivity, for each specific category has its own special notion, 
and it is futile to argue why a particular entity should have its own 
peculiar concept^ A negation is always defined as the absence of 
the positive entity of which the negation is affirmed. The positivity 
of dkdsa is established by its positive experience. The view that 
there is n 6 dkdsa in occupied space is wrong, for when the occupying 
object is cut asunder we perceive the dkdsa and we affirm of it the 
negation of occupation. Thus the negation of occupation {dvar- 

' tuVbfulvasya nihsvabhdvatd abhdva-stmhhdratayaCva tat-siddheh svdnya- 
svabhdvatayd siddhis tu na kasyd'pi. na ca si'ena svabhdvena siddhasya para- 
svahhdva-virahdd asattvam atiprasangdt. Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 113. 
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and-bhdvd) is the predicate which is affirmed of the positive entity 
dkdsa, for in our experience of dkdsa we perceive that there is no 
occupation {dvarna) in the dkdsa {ihd'varanam ndsti). If this is not 
admitted, then such perceptions as “Here is an object” would be 
inexplicable, for the word “here” would have no meaning if it were 
mere absence of negation. If, again, dkdsa was absent in an occu¬ 
pying object, it would be unreasonable to define dkdsa as the ab¬ 
sence of such an object; since nothing exists in itself, everything 
would on the above analogy become its own negation^. The fact 
that dkdsa sometimes seems to show the false appearance of a sur¬ 
face is due also to the fact that it is an entity on which certain 
qualities are illusorily imposed. If it were mere nothing, there 
could have been no predication of false qualities to it. When it is 
said that the negation of pain is falsely conceived as pleasure, the 
fact is that the so-called negation is only another kind of positivity^. 
In the case of chimerical entities such as the sharp hare’s horn 
there is an affirmation of horn in the hare, and when the horn is 
known there is a deliberation in our mind whether our notion of 
sharpness is true or false. The affirmation of sharpness, therefore, 
is not on mere negation. The falsity of chimerical predication also 
consists of affirming a predicate to a subject which in the course of 
nature it does not possess, and there is nothing like pure falsity or 
non-existence in such notions. When one says that there is no occu¬ 
pation here he must show the locus where the occupation is denied 
or negated; for a negation implies a locus. The locus of the negation 
of occupation would be pure space {dkdsa). If the negation of 
occupation meant absolute non-existence, then that would land us 
in nihilism. If the occupation (dvarana) did exist anywhere or did 
not exist anywhere, then in either case the production or destruc¬ 
tion of such occupation would be undemonstrable; for an existent 
thing is never produced nor destroyed and a non-existent thing is 
neither produced nor destroyed. Thus, for these and other con¬ 
siderations, dkdsa, which is neither eternal nor all-pervasive, has to 
be regarded as a separate positive entity and not as mere negation of 
occupation. Dik or the quarter of the sky, north, south, etc., should 

' na tv akdsa-mdtram dvaranesv az'idyamdnatayd tad-ahhdva dkdia tli 
cd^yuktam sarvesdm svasminn avidyamdnatayd svd~hhdvatva-prasanf>dt. Sar- 
vdrtha-siddhi, p. 114. 

^ duhkhd-bhdve sukhd-ropdt abhdvasya bhdvd-nyatva-mdtram eva hy asatvam 
siddhatn tena ca svarupa-sann evd'sau. Ibid. 
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not be regarded as separate entities, but it is the sky, or akasa, 
which appears as different kinds of dik on account of its association 
with different conditions of the perceiver and the perceived space- 
relations. 


(z) Nature of Time according to Venkatandtha. 

Time is eternal and beginningless, for any conception in which 
it might he held that time were produced would involve the view 
that time was non-existent before its production. This, as it is easy 
to see, involves a notion of before and after, and as such it may be 
presumed that without the assumption of time even the production 
of time cannot be perceived, '^fime is directly perceived as a quality 
of all perceived entities. If time is regarded as being only inferable, 
then since it is intimately associated with all perceptible things the 
non-apprehension of time by direct perception would mean that the 
perceived objects also are not directly apprehended but known by 
inference. Kven those who deny the separate existence of time ex¬ 
plain it as an unreal notion of things in relation with the movement 
of the sun. 'Thus, the category of time, whether it is admitted as 
real or unreal, is taken as a quality or mode of perceived things and 
is apprehended along with them. There is no other time than what 
is conceived as before and after, as modes of our experience. It may 
be argued that with the exception of recognition all our experiences 
relate to the present and as such in the apprehension of objects by 
perception there is no notion of before and after which constitutes 
time, so there is no direct perception of time. To this the suggested 
discussion is whether, when objects are apprehended, they are 
apprehended as present or not, or whether only the notion of “the 
present” is apprehended without any association of any other ob¬ 
ject. Such views arc directly contradicted in such experience as 
“ 1 see this,” where the object is demonstrated as being perceived 
at the prc.sent time. Perception thus refers both to the object and 
to its temporal character as present. It cannot he said that the 
temporal character is only illusorily imposed upon the perceived 
object ; for in that case it must be shown that the temporal character 
was at least somewhere perceived or known independently by itself. 
It is argued that the sense-characters arc perceived as “present,” 
and this notion of the “present” is illusorily imposed upon time. 
To this it may be replied that in the passing series of the momentary 
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sense-characters it is impossible to point out anything as “ present/’ 
since these are only perceived as “before” and “after”; by the 
time anything could be designated as “present” it is already past. 
Thus the point of time as present is undemonstrable. If the time as 
present may be affirmed of any sense-character, it may be affirmed 
of time itself. Again if time were non-existent, what is the use of 
assuming its imposition? If it is held that there is only the im¬ 
position of time-conception without any entity of which it is 
affirmed, then it would become the blind phenomenalism of the 
nihilists. In the Ramanuja view of things it is possible somehow to 
affirm the notion as “present” of time just as it is affirmed of the 
sense-characters. It cannot be said that time is merely a character 
of the sensibles, and that there is no other entity as time apart from 
these sensibles; for the temporal character of the sensibles as “ pre¬ 
sent” is only possible on the assumption that there is such a thing 
as “present” time. Again if the “present” is denied, then that 
would mean universal negation, for the past and future are never 
perceived by us. Moreover, the present cannot be conceived as 
something different or unrelated and independent of the past and 
the future. If the past and the future were regarded as constituting 
the present, then our experience would only be related to the past 
and the future and there would be no possibility for any of our 
present afflictions. “ Present” thus may be regarded as that series of 
operations which has begun but has not as yet ended in fruition. 

Though time is one and eternal it can appear as limited and 
many, like all other objects which, though they may remain as one, 
may yet be supposed to be many and different in respect of the 
states through which they may seem to pass by virtue of the various 
conditional qualities {upadhi-sambandha) with which they may be 
associated. Though this view may be regarded as sufficient in ex¬ 
plaining the notion of limited time, yet there are others who think 
that unless time itself is supposed to be constituted of moments 
through which time as changeable may be apprehended, the as¬ 
sociation of conditions to explain the notion of limitation will be 
impossible; for such an association presupposes the fact of limita¬ 
tion in time to which alone the conditions could be referred. Thus, 
Yadavaprakasa holds that time is beginningless and endless, and 
continually transforms itself through moments by which the di¬ 
visions of time as hours, days and nights can be spanned; through 
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which again the transformation of all changeable objects can be 
measured^. In this view the conditions are relative from the point 
of view of each person, who collects the passing time-units and 
forms his own conceptions of minutes, hours and days from his 
own point of calculation according to his own needs. A valid ob¬ 
jection, however, may be raised against such a view when it is 
pointed out that the criticism that was made against the association 
of conditional qualities to partless time may also be raised against 
the present view in which time is regarded as constituted of parts 
as moments. For it may well be said that the parts would require 
further parts for associating the conditional qualities; and if it does, 
there would be a vicious infinite and if it does not, then it will be 
admitted that the whole of a moment would not require a specifica¬ 
tion of parts for the association of conditional qualities. If the 
whole of a moment does not stand in need of any specification of 
parts for such association, why should time as a whole require it? 
'fhe explanation that the association of a conditional quality with a 
part means its association with the whole on the analogy of the 
association of qualities in a substance is equally applicable to part¬ 
less time, V^ehkata points out that though the moments are ad¬ 
ventitiously conceived on account of the variety of conditional 
qualities, time in itself is eternal. '‘Eternal” means that it is never 
destroyed, 'rime is thus co-existent with God. It is a material cause 
with reference to its own modifications and is the efficient cause 
with reference to everything else. 'Fhe scriptural pronouncements 
that (h)d is all-pervading can be harmonized with the all-pervading 
character of time by conceiving it to be co-existent with God. 

{j) The Nature of Soul according to Venkatandtha, 

V^enkatanatlui first tries to establish the existence of the soul as 
different from the body, and in this connection tries to refute the 
well-knowm Garvaka arguments which do not admit the existence 
of a soul as different from the body to which the former may be 
supposed to belong. The main emphasis of Venkata’s arguments 
lies in the appeal to the testimony of our experience which mani¬ 
fests the body as a whole and its parts as belonging to an “I,” as 

' yiulnvaprakdsair apy abhyupdi^ato" yampaksah kdlo* nady-anartto*jasra-ksana- 
parituimi mtthurtd-horiltrd-di-rihhd^a-yuk sarvesdm parinama-spanda-hetuh. Sar- 
vartha-siddhi, pp. 148-149. 
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when we say “ my body/* “ my head/’ etc. He says that though we 
have various parts of one body and though some of these may be 
destroyed, yet in spite of such variations they are all supposed to 
belong to one unchangeable unity, the self, which seems to persist 
through all changes of time. If the experiences belonged to the 
different parts of the body, then on the removal of any of the limbs 
the experiences which are associated with that limb could not be 
remembered; for it cannot be admitted that there is a transmission 
of experiences from one limb to another. Even a mother’s ex¬ 
perience cannot be shared by the foetus. It cannot also be supposed 
that the experiences of the different limbs are somehow collected as 
impressions in the heart or brain; for it can neither be directly per¬ 
ceived, nor is there a datum which can lead to such an inference. 
Moreover, if there is a continual accumulation of impressions in the 
heart or brain, such a matter of conglomeration would be different 
at each moment through dissipation and aggregation of its con¬ 
stituent impressions, and as such it would be impossible to explain 
the fact of memory through such a changing entity^. 

The unified behaviour of an individual cannot also be regarded 
as being due to the co-operation of a number of individual units of 
consciousness; for, in that case there must be individual purposes in 
each of them, leading to a conflict, and if they have no such pur¬ 
poses, there is no reason why they should co-operate together. If it 
is assumed that these individual constituent conscious-entities are 
naturally such that they are engaged in serving one another without 
any conflict, then the more normal possibility would be that, having 
no natural attachment or antipathy, they would cease to act, and 
this would result in a cessation of all activities on the part of the 
constituted individual as a whole. Again whenever an animal is 
born it is perceived as endowed with certain instinctive tendencies 
towards certain action, such as sucking the mother’s breast, which 
demonstrates its attachment in that direction and necessarily pre¬ 
supposes an experience of that kind in a previous birth. This shows 
that there is a self which is different and distinct from the 
body and its parts. The experiences and their root-impressions 

1 sarva-bodhais ca hrt-koie samskara-dhanam ityapi 

na drftam na ca tat’klptau lingarn kim api drsyate 
na ca sarnskdra-kosas te sanghdtd-tmd prati-ksanam 
pracayd-pacaydbhydrp sydd bhinnah smartd tra ko bhavet. 

Sarvdrtha-siddhi, p. 153. 
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also explain the diversity of intellectual powers, tendencies and 
inclinations^. 

It cannot also be held that the units of consciousness of the 
different parts of the body are in themselves too subtle and 
potential to manifest themselves in their individual capacity, but 
they may yet co-operate together jointly to manifest the conscious¬ 
ness of the individual as a whole; for even the smallest molecular 
animals are found to be endowed with behaviouristic action. More¬ 
over, if the units of consciousness emanating from the different 
parts of the body are admitted to be only potentially conscious, 
then it is absurd to suppose that they will be able to produce actual 
consciousness by mere conglomeration. 

Again consciousness is a quality and as such it must await a 
substratum to which it would belong, but in the view in which con¬ 
sciousness is supposed to be material, the fundamental distinction 
between a quality and a substance is not observed^. It cannot also 
be held that consciousness is but a special modification of certain 
of the bodily elements, for this would only be a theory, which can¬ 
not be attested by any experience. Again to such of the Carvakas 
as admit the validity of inference, it may be urged that the body is 
a matter-complex; and, being but a conglomeration and sensible, 
is material like any other material object, whereas consciousness, 
being something entirely different from the body by virtue of its 
being consciousness, is also entirely distinct from it. The ordinary 
illusory notion which confuses the self with the body can be ex¬ 
plained in diverse ways. 'I'he objector may say that if from such 
notions as “my body,” “my hand,” etc., it is argued that the self is 
something different from the body, then from such expressions as 
“my self” one may as well argue that the self has a further self, 
'fo this Venkata’s reply is that such expressions as “my hand” and 
“my body” are like such other expressions as “my house” and 
“ my stick,” where the distinction between the two things is directly 
apprehended. In such an expression as “my self” we have a 
linguistic usage in which the possessive case can be explained only 
in the sense of ideality, having only such an imaginary distinction 
between the two terms as may be in the mind of the observer at the 

' evdtn manusy(i-di~sarlra-prdpti~dasdydm adrsta-visesatpQrva-janmd-nuhhava- 
sumskdra-bhedair evam abhiruci-hhedds ca yujyante. Sarvartha-siddhi, pp. 153-154. 

* minu caitfwyam iti na kaicid gunah, yasynVdhdro'pek^yah kintu yd'sau yuf~ 
mdkam caitanya-sdmagrl sai't a caitanya-padarthah sydt. Ibid. p. 154. 
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moment and due to his emphasizing a difference from a conditional 
point of view. Venkata holds that further arguments may also be 
brought forward by the Carvakas^, to which effective replies may 
be given. But instead of going into a big chain of arguments and 
counter arguments the most effective way is to appeal to the testi¬ 
mony of scripture which in its self-validity affirms both positively 
and by implication the existence of the permanent self as distinct 
from the body. The testimony of the scriptures cannot be rebutted 
or refuted by mere speculative arguments. 

There is a view that consciousness belongs to the senses and that 
cognitions through the different senses are integrated together in 
the same body, and it is by that means that an object perceived by 
the eye is also identified as the same entity as that grasped by the 
tactile apprehension. Another view is that the pleasurable, painful 
feelings associated with sense-cognitions can themselves attract or 
repulse an individual to behave as a separate entity who is being 
attracted or repelled by a sense-object. Venkata objects to such a 
doctrine as being incapable of explaining our psychological ex¬ 
perience in which we feel that we have touched the very thing that 
we have seen. This implies that there is an entity that persists over 
and above the two different cognitions of the two senses; for the 

^ The additional arguments of the Carvakas are as follows: 

When one says “ I, a fat person, know,’* it is difficult to say that the fatness 
belongs to the body and the knowledge to some other entity. If the expression 
“my body” seems to imply that the body is different, the expression “ I am fat” 
demonstrates the identity of the body and the self. What is definitely perceived 
cannot be refuted by inference, for in that case even fire could be inferred as cold. 
Perception is even stronger than scriptures and so there is no cause of doubt 
in our experience; therefore there is no reason to have recourse to any inference 
for testing the perceptual experience. The Sarpkhya argument, that those which 
are the results of aggregation must imply some other entity for which the aggrega¬ 
tion has been named (just as a bedstead implies someone who is to lie on the bed), 
is ineffective; for the second-grade entity for which the first-grade conglomera¬ 
tion is supposed to be intended may itself await a third grade entity, and that 
another, and this may lead to a vicious infinite. To stop this vicious infinite the 
Samkhya thinks that the self does not await for any further entity. But instead 
of arbitrarily thinking the self to be ultimate, it is as good to stop at the body and 
to think that the body is its own end. The argument that a living body must have 
a soul because it has life is false, for the supposed self as distinct from the body 
is not known to us by other means. One might as well say that a living body must 
have a sky-lotus because it has life. The Carvaka ultimately winds up the argu¬ 
ment and says that the body is like an automatic machine which works by itself 
without awaiting the help of any other distinct entity presiding over it, and is the 
result of a specific modification of matter {ananya-dhiuhita-svayam-vahaka- 
yantra-nydydd vicitra-bhuta-parinati-visesa-sambhavo'yam deha~yantrah). Sarvd- 

rtha^siddhi, P- t 57 * 


Dill 
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visual and the tactile sense-organs are limited to the apprehension 
of their own peculiar sense-data or sensibles, and none of them is 
competent to affirm the identity of the object through two dif¬ 
ferent sense-appearances or sense-characteristics. Venkata further 
says that the view that the impressions of the various senses ac¬ 
cumulate in the heart, and that it is through such an integration of 
experiences in the heart that there is an appearance of one concrete 
individual, is wrong; for no such centre of integration of impres¬ 
sions inside our bodies is known to us, and if such a centre in the 
body is to be admitted there is no harm in admitting a separate soul 
in which these impressions inhere^. 

Consciousness also cannot be regarded as the self, for con¬ 
sciousness is an experience and as such must belong to some in¬ 
dividual separate and distinct from it. In the passing conscious 
states there is nothing that abides and persists which can integrate 
the past and present states in itself and develop the notion of the 
person, the perceiver. Therefore, it has to be admitted that there is 
a conscious ego to which all cognitions and experiences belong. 
Such an ego is self-luminous in the sense that it is always manifest 
by itself to itself and not merely the locus of self-knowledge. Such 
a self-revealing ego is present even in our dreamless sleep, and this 
is attested by later recollections in which one feels “ I slept happily ; 
and it is not contradicted by any experience. Even when one is re¬ 
ferred to by another as ‘‘you’’ or “this,” the ego in the latter is all 
the time self-manifested as “I.” Such an ego refers to the soul 
which is a real agent and experiencer of pleasure and pain and a 
cognizer of all cognitions and as such is a real moral agent and is 
therefore distinguished from otherkindred souls by its specific efforts 
leading to specific kinds of deeds and their fruits. The efforts, 
however, of the individual agents are themselves pre-determined 
by the resulting fruits of actions in previous births, and those 
by other actions of other previous births. Those who say that 
efforts lead to no efforts contradict themselves in all the practical 
behaviour which presupposes a belief in the efficacy of efforts. 
Only such of the efforts as are directed towards the attainment of 
the impossible or towards objects which require no effort are found 


^ tvad-ifta-samskdra-kose mdnd-hhdvat, aneke^dm aham-arthdndm eka- 
iarira-yoge ca tatas ca raram yatho-palambham ekasminn aham-arthe sarvais 
satfiskdrd-dhdnam. Sarvartha-siddhiy p. 160. 
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to be ineffective, whereas all other efforts are attended with 
fruition. 

Venkata urges that the theory which holds that there is but one 
Brahman which appears as many by its association with different 
minds is false; for we know that the same individual is associated 
with different bodies in the series of his transmigrations, and such 
an association with different bodies cannot produce any difference 
in the individual. And if this is so, that is, if association with dif¬ 
ferent bodies cannot induce a difference in the individual, there is 
no reason why one Brahman should become many by its association 
with different minds. Again the view that holds that the indi¬ 
viduals, though really different from one another, are so far identical 
that they are all but parts of pure Being—the Brahman—is equally 
false; for if the Brahman is thus one with the individual, it should also 
be exposed to all its sufferings and imperfections, which is absurd. 

Brahmadatta held that Brahman alone is eternal and unborn 
and the individual souls are born out of it. Venkata criticizes this 
view and propounds the theory that the souls are all uncreated and 
unborn. They are to be regarded as permanent and eternal; for if 
they are believed to he changing during the continuance of their 
body, then the continuity of purposive activity will be inexplicable. 
If they are destroyed with the death of the body, then the karma 
theory and all theories of moral responsibility have to be given up. 

The soul, however, is not all-pervasive; for the Upanisads speak 
of it as going out of the body. The argument for all-pervasiveness 
of the soul as given by the Naiydyikas is as follows. Virtue and vice 
are associated with a particular soul and may produce such changes 
in the material world, even in distant places, as would conduce to 
the enjoyment or suffering of that particular individual; and since 
virtue and vice are associated with a particular soul, they could not 
produce their effects on a distant place unless the soul, their locus, 
is co-extensive with those places. This, however, does not apply 
to the Ramanujists, for according to them virtue and vice are 
only terms which mean that God has either been pleased or dis¬ 
pleased owing to the particular kinds of deeds of an individual, and 
God’s pleasure or displeasure has no limitations of operation^. 

^ iha hi dharma-dharma-iahdah karma-nimitte-ivara-prlti-kopa-rupa-buddhi- 
dyotakah. asti hi iubhe tv asau tufyati dufkrte tu na tufyate* sau par amah iarlrf 
iti. Sarvartha-siddhif p. 179. 


ig-2 
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From the opponent’s point of view, even if the self is regarded 
as all-pervasive, that would not explain the happening of favourable 
or unfevourable effects; for though the self may be co-extensive 
with those distant places, yet its adrsta or unseen merit occurs not 
throughout the entire pervasive self, but only in a part of it, and as 
such, since it is not in touch with the place where the effect will 
happen, it cannot very well explain it. 


(k) The Nature of Emancipation according to Venkatanatha. 

Vciikatanatha says that an objection has been raised by some 
that if individuals had been in the state of bondage from beginning¬ 
less time, there is no reason why they should attain emancipation 
at some future date. To this the reply is that it is admitted by all 
that there is every hope that at some time or other there will be 
such a favourable collocation of accessories that our karma will so 
fructify that it will lead us out of bondage, through the production 
of sight of discrimination and disinclination, to enjoyment of all 
kinds that it may give God an opportunity to exercise His mercy. 
Thus, though all are in a state of bondage from beginningless time, 
they all gradually find a suitable opportunity for attaining their 
emancipation. Thus, God extends His grace for emancipation only 
totliosc who deserve it by reason of their deeds, and it is theoretically 
possible that there should be a time when all people would receive 
their salvation and the world process would cease to exist. Such 
a cessation of the world-process will be due to His own free will, 
and thus there is not the slightest reason for fear that in such a 
state there will have been any obstruction to God’s free and 
spontaneous activity from extraneous sources. Man is led to the 
way of emancipation by his experience of suffering, which nullifies 
the pleasure of our mundane life. He feels that worldly pleasures 
are limited {alpa) and impermanent (asthira) and associated with 
pain. He thus aspires to attain a stage in which he can get un¬ 
limited pleasure unmixcd with suffering. Such an emancipation 
can be brought about only through the love of God {bhakti), 
Bhakti, however, is used here in the sense of meditation or thinking 
with affection^ Such a bhakti also produces knowledge, and such a 

' tnahanlya-vi^aye prltir bhaktih pnty-ddayai ca jndna-visefd iti vak^yate 
sneha-purvam anudhydmitfi bhaktih, Sarvdrtha-siddhi^ p. 190. 
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knowledge is also included in hhakti^. Bhakti is defined here as 
unceasing meditation {dhruvd-nusmrti), and this therefore has to be 
continually practised. The Sankarite view that emancipation can be 
attained by mere knowledge is false. In the Upanisads knowledge 
means unceasing meditation, and this has to be continued and only 
then can it be regarded as updsand, which is the same as bhakti^, 

I'he performance of the prescribed duties is helpful to the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge in the sense of bhakti by counteracting the 
wrong influence of such karmas as are antagonistic to the rise of 
true knowledge. Thus the prescribed duties are not to be performed 
along with the practice of bhakti, and they are not both to be re¬ 
garded as joint causes of emancipation; but the performance of 
duties is to be interpreted as helping the rise of bhakti only by re¬ 
moving the obstructive influences of other opposing karmas^. The 
performance of scriptural duties including sacrifices is not in¬ 
compatible with devotional exercises, for the gods referred to in 
the Vedic sacrifices may also be regarded as referring to Brahman, 
the only god of the Vaisnavas. The absolutely {nitya) and the con¬ 
ditionally (naimittika) obligatory duties should not be given up by 
the devotee, for mere cessation from one^s duties has no meaning; 
the real significance of the cessation from duties is that these should 
be performed without any motive of gain or advantage. It is wrong 
to suppose that emancipation can be attained only by those who 
renounce the world and become ascetics, for a man of any caste 
{varna) and at any stage of life (asramd) may attain it provided he 
follows his normal caste duties and is filled with unceasing bhakti 
towards God. 

It is well to point out in this connection that duties are regarded 
as threefold. Those that are absolutely obligatory are called nitya. 
No special good or advantage comes out of their performance, but 
their non-performance is associated with evil effects. Those that are 
obligatory under certain circumstances are called naimittika. If 
these duties are not performed under those special circumstances, 
sin will accrue, but no special beneficial effects are produced by 

1 hhakti-sadhyam prdpaka-jnanam apt bhakti-laksano-petam. Sarvdrtha- 
siddhi, p. 191. 

* ekasminn eva vi^aye vedano-pdsana-iahdayoh vyatikareno"pakramo-pasam^ 
hara-darianac ca vedanam eva updsanatayd visefyate. . .sd mukti-sddhanatayo*ktd 
hi vittih hhakti-rupatva-paryanta-visefaim-viiifpd. Ibid. pp. 191-192. 

* Ibid. pp. 194-195- 
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their performance. Those duties which are to be performed only if 
the person is desirous of attaining special kinds of pleasurable ends 
such as residence in Heaven, the birth of a son, and the like, are 
called kdmya. Now a man who wishes to attain emancipation should 
give up all the kdmya duties and refrain from all actions prohibited 
in the scriptures, but he should perform the nitya and the naimittika 
duties. Though the performance of the nitya and the naimittika 
duties is associated with some kind of beneficial results, inasmuch 
as such performance keeps away the evil and the sinful effects 
which would have resulted from their non-performance, yet these, 
being fruits of a negative nature, are not precluded for a person who 
intends to attain emancipation. For such a person only the per¬ 
formance of such actions as bring positive pleasures is prohibited. 
When it is said that actions of a devotee should have no motive, 
this does not mean that it includes also actions which are performed 
with the motive of pleasing God; for actions with motive are only 
such actions as are performed with motives of one’s own pleasure, 
and these are always associated with harmful effects^. 

It has already been said that the naimittika duties should be 
performed; but of these there are some which are of an expiatory 
nature, called prdyakitta, by which the sinful effects of our deeds 
arc expiated. A true devotee should not perform this latter kind of 
expiatory duties, for the meditation of God with love is by itself 
sufficient to purge us of all our sins and indeed of all our virtues 
also; for these latter, as they produce heavenly pleasures as their 
effects, obstruct the path of emancipation as much as do our sins. 
All that narrows our mind by associating it with narrow ends is to 
be regarded as sinful. Judged from this point of view even the so- 
called meritorious actions ^ire to be regarded as harmful to a 

devotee who intends to attain emancipation^. Virtue {dharma) can 
be regarded as such only relatively, so that actions which are re¬ 
garded as virtuous for ordinary persons may be regarded as sinful 
for a person inspired with the higher ambition of attaining 
emancipation^. For a true devotee who has attained the knowledge 


' anarthd-vind-hhuta-sukha-kdmandto nivrttam karma ni^kdmam. Sarvdrtha- 

Siddhi, p. 202 . 

* tad evatfi dhl-sankocaka-karma-dhvatnse dhl-vikasa eva brahmd-nubhutih. 
Ibid. p. 220. 

* sa er a dharmah so\iharmas tarn tarn prati naram bhavet 

pdtra-karma’Vise^ena desa-kdldvapek^ya ca. Ibid. p. 221. 
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of Brahman and is pursuing the meditation of God, sinful or 
virtuous actions are both inefficacious, the older ones being de¬ 
stroyed by the meditation itself and the new ones incapable of being 
associated with him—the wise man. 

The eschatological conception of the Ramanuja school as ex¬ 
plained by Venkata is that the soul of the true devotee escapes by a 
special nerve in the head {murdhanya-nadi) and is gradually lifted 
from one stage to another by the presiding deities of fire, day, 
white fortnight, the vernal equinox, year, wind, the sun, the moon, 
lightning, Varuna, Indra and Prajapati, who are appointed by God 
for the conducting of the departed devotee^. 

The state of final emancipation is regarded as the rise of the 
ultimate expansion of the intellect. But though this is a state which 
is produced as a result of devotional exercises, yet there is no 
chance that there would ever be a cessation of such a state, for it is 
the result of the ultimate dissociation of all causes, such as sins or 
virtues, which can produce a contraction of the mind. Therefore, 
there can never be a falling off from this state. 

An emancipated person can assume bodies at his own will. His 
body is not a source of bondage to him, for only those whose bodies 
are conditioned by their karma may be supposed to suffer bondage 
through them. The state of emancipation is a state of perfect bliss 
through a continual realization of Brahman, to whom he is attached 
as a servant. This servitude, however, cannot beget misery, for 
servitude can beget misery only when it is associated with sins. 
The emancipated person is omnipotent ir the sense that God is 
never pleased to frustrate the fulfilment of his wishes. 

The emancipated person regards all things as being held in 
Brahman as its parts and as such no mundane affair can pain him, 
though he may have the knowledge that in the past many things in 
the world caused him misery. 

Venkata denied the possibility of attaining emancipation in this 
life, for the very definition of emancipation is dissociation from 
life, sense-organs and the body generated by karma. So when we 
hear of jivanmukta or those emancipated in their lifetime, it is to 
be interpreted to mean a state similar to the state of emancipation. 
The contention of the Advaitins that the principal avidya vanishes 
with knowledge, yet that its partial states may still continue binding 

^ Sarvartha-siddhif pp. 226-227. 
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the emancipated person with a body, is false. For if the principal 
avidya has vanished, its states cannot still continue. Moreover, if 
they do continue in spite of the knowledge, it is impossible to im¬ 
agine how they will cease at the death of the emancipated person. 

God in the Ramanuja School. 

We have seen that according to Ramanuja the nature and ex¬ 
istence of God can be known only through the testimony of the 
scriptures and not through inference. Venkata points out that the 
Samkhya theory that the world-creation is due to the movement of 
prakrti, set in operation through its contiguity with the purusaSy 
is inadequate; for the Upanisads definitely assert that just as the 
spider weaves its net, so does God create the world. The scriptures 
further assert that God entered into both theprakrti and thepurusas, 
and produced the creative movement in them at the time of 
creation^ The Yoga view of God—that He is only an emancipated 
being who enters into the body of Hiranyagarbha or adopts some 
such other pure body—is also against all scriptural testimony. It 
is also idle to think that the world-creation is the result of the co¬ 
operative activity of the emancipated spirits, for it is much against 
the scriptural testimony as also against the normal possibility, since 
there cannot be such an agreement of wish among the infinite 
number of emancipated beings that would explain the creation of 
the world by unobstructed co-operation. Thus, on the strength of 
the scriptural testimony it has to be admitted that God has engaged 
Himself in world-creation, either for the good of the created beings 
or through His own playful pleasurable activity. The enjoyment of 
playful activity is not to be explained as anything negative, as 
avoidance of ennui or langour, but as a movement which produces 
pleasure of itself^. When wc hear of God’s anger, this is not to be 
regarded as indicating any disappointment on God’s part, for He 
is ever complete in Himself and has nothing to attain or to lose. 
So God’s anger is to be interpreted simply as meaning His desire 
to punish those who deserve punishment. 

' prakrtim purusam cai'va praviiyd'tme-cchayd harih. 

kfobhaydmdsa samprdpte sarga-kdle vyayd-vyayau. 

Sarvartha-siddhiy p. 252. 

* kridd-yogad arati-yogah tad-ahhavad vd tad-ahhavah sydt, maVvarn krlda hi 
prUi-viiefa~prabhavah svayam-priyo vydpdrah. Ibid. p. 255. 
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According to the Ramanuja system the individual souls and the 
material world form the body of God {sarira), Anantarya of the 
Sesarya family, following Venkata’s treatment of this doctrine in 
the Nyaya-siddha-njana, elaborates upon the same and enters into 
a critical analysis of the conception and significance of the notion of 
the body of God, which is not unworthy of our notice. He refuses 
to accept the view that the notion of body (sarira) involves a class- 
concept (jdti) ; for though the notion of a body is found applicable 
in each specific instance of a body, the existence of such a notion 
is always associated with one or other of those specific instances and 
as such it does not justify the assumption of the existence of a 
separate category as a self-existent universal bodiness. All that one 
can say is that there is a universal notion of bodiness associated 
with the individual bodies^. All notions of class-concepts may 
therefore be explained in the same manner as notions which are 
associated with particular kinds of groupings in their aggregate 
characters, and in this way they may be regarded as somewhat 
similar to collective notions such as an army or assembly^. Vatsya 
Srinivasa, however, in his Rdmanuja-siddhanta-samgraha, explains 
the notion of class-concepts as being based upon the notion of close 
similarity of collocative groupings. He says that when two col- 
locative groupings are both called cow, nothing more is seen than 
those individual collocative groupings. That they are both called 
cow is due to the fact of close similarity {sausadrsya) subsisting be¬ 
tween those groupings®. Thus there is no other entity apart from 

' na ce'dam sarlram idam sarlram ity anugata-prafltir eva tat-sadhika^ 
anugatd-pratlteh hadhaka-virahe jati-sadhakatvad iti vdeyam, siddhdnte anugata- 
pratlteh samsthdna-vi^ayakatvena tad-atirikta-idti-sadhakatva-sambhavat. Anan¬ 
tarya, ^arlra-vdda (M.S.). 

“ eka-jdttyam iti vyavahdrasya tat-tad-upadhi visefeno-papatteh, rdii-sainya- 
pari^ad-aranyd-difv aikya-vyavaharddivat^ upddhii cd'yam aneke^dm eka-smrti- 
samdrohah. Nydya-siddhd-njana^ p. i8o. 

® ayarn sdsnd-dimdn ayam api sdsnd-dimdn iti sdsnd-dir eva anuvrtta- 
vyavahdra-visayo drsyate, anuvrtta^dhl-vyavahdra-vi^ayas tad-atirikto na kas rid 
api drsyate. tasmdd ubhaya-sampratipanna-samsthdnenai *va susadrh-pddhi-vasad 
anugata-dhl-vyavahdro-papattdv atirikta-kalpane mdnd-hhdvdty susadriatvam eva 
gotvd-dlndm anuvrttih. Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-samgraha (MS.). 

Vatsya i^rlnivasa defines close similarity as the special character which may 
be regarded as the cause of the apprehension of generality amidst differences 
(pratiyogi-nirupya-prativyakti- vilaksana-vi^aya- niftha- sadrsa-vyavahdra-sddhd- 
rana-kdrana-dharma-visefah sausadrsyam). This similarity leads to the applica¬ 
tion of names to similar objects. When it subsists between two substances, we 
call it similarity of character (dkarma-sadriya). When it subsists between entities 
other than substances {a-dravya) we call it similarity of essence {sva-rupa~ 
sadrsya). 
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our notion of universality arising from specific similarity of similar 
groupings {tavad-visayakajnana-rupajdti-visayakatva-nglkarend), 

Anantarya refers to the definition of sarlra in the Ramanuja- 
bhdsya as that which is liable to be held or controlled in its entirety 
for the purpose of spirit, and is thus merely a means to its end 
(cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand svdrthe niyantum dharayitum 
iakyam tac cestai-ka-svarupanca tat tasya svarupam), Sudar- 
^anacarya, the author of the ^ruta-prakdsikdy interprets this de¬ 
finition as meaning that when the movement of anything is wholly 
determined by the desire or will of any spirit and is thus controlled 
by it, the former is said to be the body of the latter {krti-prayukta- 
sviya-cesfd-sdmdnyakatva-rupa-niydmyatvam sarira-pada-pravrtti- 
nimittamy. When it is said that this body belongs to this soul, the 
sense of possession (adheyatva) is limited to the fact that the move¬ 
ments in general of that body are due to the will of that spirit or 
soul^. A servant cannot be called the body of his master on the 
same analogy, for only some of the movements of the servant are 
controlled by the will of the master. The assumption that underlies 
the above definition is that the movement in the animal and vege¬ 
table bodies presided over by individual souls and in the inanimate 
objects presided over by God is due to the subtle will-movements 
in these specific souls, though they may not always be apprehended 
by 11 s^. 

But anticipating the objection that there is no perceptual evi¬ 
dence that the physico-biological movements of bodies are due to 
subtle volitions of their presiding souls, a second definition of 
sarira has been suggested in the hhdsya of Ramanuja. According 
to this definition a body is said to be that which may as a whole be 
held fast and prevented from falling by the volitional efforts of a 
spirit"*. But an objection may still be raised against such a definition, 
as it cannot explain the usage which regards the souls as being the 


' ^(irlra-XHida (MS.). 

* etai~jlvasye\iam sarJram ity-ddau adheyatvam tasya ca iarira-padarthai- 
kadeie krtau anvyaydd vd taj-jlva-mftha-krti-prayukta-si:Tya-ceftd~sdmdnyakam 
idam iti hodhah. Ibid. 

* jlva-iarJre vrksddau Isvara-sarlre parvatddau ca sukpnasya tat-tat-krti~ 
prayukta-ceftd-visefasya atiglkdrdn na iarfra-vyavahdra-vifayatvd-nupapattih. 
Ibid. 

* yosya cetanasya yad dravyam san?d-tmand dhdrayitum sakyam tat tasya 
iartramitikrti-prayukta-ss^a-pvatiyogika-patana-pratihandhaka-samyoga’-sdmdnya- 
vattvam sarjra-pada-pravrtti-nimittam. Ibid. 
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bodies of God {yasyd'tmd sartram). The souls have no weight and 
as such it is absurd to suppose that God prevents them from falling 
down, and in that way they are related to Him as bodies. The de¬ 
finition may therefore be modified to the extent that a body is that 
which is wholly held together in a contactual relation with a par¬ 
ticular spirit through its own volition^. But a further objection may 
also be raised against this modification, for the definition, even so 
modified, fails to include time and other entities which are all- 
pervasive. Now the contactual relation subsisting between two 
all-pervasive entities is held to be eternal and uncaused. So the 
contactual relation of God with time and the like cannot be held to 
be caused by the volition of God, and if this be held to be the 
connotation of the body, time, etc., cannot be regarded as the body 
of God. So a different definition has been given which states that 
a body is a substance which is wholly dependent upon and sub¬ 
servient to a spirit. Dependence and subserviency are to be under¬ 
stood in the sense of productivity of a special excellence. Now, in 
the present context the special excellence which is produced in the 
spirit is its determination either as a cause or as an effect. When 
Brahman is regarded as cause, such causality can be understood 
only in relation to its association with the subtle constituents of 
matter and individual souls, and its evolution into the effect-stage 
as the manifold world is intelligible only through the transformation 
of the subtle matter-constituents in gross material forms and the 
spirits as endeavouring towards perfection through their deeds and 
rebirths. Brahman as such, without its relation to matter and souls, 
can be regarded neither as cause nor as effect. That it can be viewed 
as cause and effect is only because it is looked at in association with 
the causal or the effectuated states of matter and souls. The latter, 
therefore, are regarded as His body because they by their own states 
serve His purpose in reflecting Him as cause and effect. 

The definition, however, needs a further modification in so far 
as the determining relation of the body is such that there is never 
a time when such a relation did not subsist. The relation con¬ 
ceived in this way {aprthak-siddha) is not something extraneous, 
but is a defining constituent of both the body and the soul, i.e. so 
long as either of them exists they must have that relation of the 

' Patana-pratihandhakatvam parityajya krti-prayukta-sva-pratiyogika-sam- 
yoga-sdmdnyasya iarlra-pada-pravrtti-nimittatva- 5 vlkdre*pi kfati-virahdt. ^arlra^ 
vdda. 
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determiner and the determined {ydvat sattvam asambandhand- 
rthayor evd'prthak sambandhd-bhyupaganidtY. Thus, even the em¬ 
ancipated souls are associated with bodies, and it is held that with 
death the body associated with the living soul is destroyed; the so- 
called dead body is not the body with which the living soul was in 
association^. But it may again be objected that the soul also de¬ 
termines the actions and efforts of the body and being inseparably 
connected with it, the soul may also be called the body of the body 
according to the definition. To meet this objection the definition is 
further modified, and it is held that only such inseparable relation 
as determines the causality or effectness in association with the 
production of knowledge can be regarded as constituting the con¬ 
dition of a body. The whole idea is that a body, while inseparably 
connected with the soul, conditions its cognitive experiences, and 
this should be regarded as the defining characteristic of a body^. 
This definition of ^arira is, of course, very different from the 
Nyaya definition of “body” {sarlrd) as the support (dsraya) of 
effort {cestd), senses {indriya)^ and enjoyment {bhogaY. For in such 
a definition, since there may be movement in the furthest ex¬ 
tremities of the body which is not a direct support of the original 
volition of the soul, the definition of the notion of support has to be 
so far extended as to include these parts which are in association 
with that which was directly moved by the soul. Extending this 
principle of indirect associations, one might as well include the 
movement of objects held in the hand, and in that case the ex¬ 
traneous objects might also be regarded as body, which is impos¬ 
sible. 'The defence of the Naviyayikas would, of course, be by the 

* ^arlra~v(lda, p. 8 (MS.). 

* rrirta-sarirasya jiva-sambandha-rahitatayiVpi avasthana-darsanena ydvat- 
stittram as<imhandhd-nurhatva-rirahdd iti cet na purva-sarlratayiVvasthitasya 
dravyasya cetana-viyofid-nantara-ksane era ndsd-bhyupagamena anupapatti- 
rirahdt. Ibid. 

* tac-che^atvarn hi tan-ni^thd-tisayd-dhdyakatvam, prakrte ca tan-nisthd- 
tisayah kdryatia-kdranntvd-nyatara-upo jndnd-vacchinml-nuyogitdkd-prthak- 
siddhi-sambatidhd-racchitina-kdryatva-kdranatvd-nyatard-vacchedakatvam sarira 
pada-pravrtti-nimittam ityurthah. Ibid. 

Brahman as associated with subtle matter and spirits is the cause, and as 
associated with j^ross matter and the souls passing through diverse gross states 
may he regarded as effect. The subtle and the gross states of matter and spirits 
may thus be regarded as determining the causal and effect states of the Brahman. 
- sukpna-cid-acid-viii^ta-brahmanah kdranatvdt sthiila-dd-acid-i isifpisya ca tasya 
kdryah'dt brahma-nipha-kdryatva-kdranatva-nyatard-vacchedakatvasya pra- 
pafiai-sdmdnye sattrdt. Ibid. 

* Ceste-ndriyd-rthd-srayah sariram. Nydya-sutra, i. i. ii. 
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introduction of the relation of inseparable coherence {samavdya) in 
which the parts of a body are connected together in a way different 
from any other object. But it has already been pointed out that the 
samavdya relation is not admitted by the Ramanujists. 

Brahman may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
through its body as prakrti and the souls. Though a material cause, 
it is also the instrumental cause just as the individual souls are the 
efficient causes of their own experiences of pleasure and pain 
(through their own deeds), of which, since the latter inhere in the 
former, they may be regarded as their material causes. On the 
other hand, God in Himself, when looked at as apart from His 
body, may be regarded as unchangeable. Thus, from these two 
points of view God may be regarded as the material and efficient 
cause and may also be regarded as the unchanging cause. 

Bhaskara and his followers hold that Brahman has two parts, a 
spirit part (cidamsa) and a material part {acidamsa), and that it 
transforms itself through its material part and undergoes the cycles 
of karma through the conditions of such material changes. Bhas¬ 
kara thinks that the conditions are a part of Brahman and that even 
in the time of dissolution they remain in subtle form and that it is 
only in the emancipated stage that the conditions {upddhi)^ which 
could account for the limited appearance of Brahman as individual 
souls, are lost in Brahman. Venkata thinks that the explanation 
through the conception of tipadhi is misleading. If the upadhi con¬ 
stitutes jivas by mere conjunction, then since they are all conjoined 
with God, God Himself becomes limited. If the conception of 
upadhi be made on the analogy of space within a jug or a cup, 
where space remains continuous and it is by the movement of the 
conditioning jugs or cups that the space appears to be limited by 
them, then no question of bondage or emancipation can arise. The 
conception of upddhi cannot be also on the analogy of the container 
and the contained, as water in the jug, since Brahman being con¬ 
tinuous and indivisible such a conception would be absurd. The 
upddhis themselves cannot be regarded as constitutive of individual 
souls, for they are material in their nature. Yadavaprakasa holds 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure universal being {sarvd-tmakarn 
sad-ruparn brahma) endowed with three distinct powers as con¬ 
sciousness, matter and God, and through these powers it passes 
through the various phenomenal changes which are held up in it 
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and at the same time are one with it, just as one ocean appears in 
diverse forms as foam, billows and waves. Venkata says that in¬ 
stead of explaining the world-creation from these makeshift points 
of view, it is better to follow the scriptures and regard Brahman as 
being associated with these changes through its body. It is wrong 
also to regard God, world and spirit as being'phenomenal modi¬ 
fications of one pure being as Katyayana does^. For the scriptures 
definitely assert that God and the changeless Brahman arc one and 
identical. If the transformation is regarded as taking place through 
the transformation of the powers of Brahman, then the latter cannot 
be regarded as the material cause of the world, nor can these trans¬ 
formations be regarded as creations of Brahman. If it is said that 
Brahman is both identical and different from its powers, then such 
a view would be like the relative pluralism of the Jains. There is a 
further view that Brahman in His pure nature exists as the world, 
the souls and God, though these are different and though in them 
Ills pure nature as such is not properly and equally evident. 
Venkata holds that such a view is contradicted by our experience 
and by scriptural texts. There is again another view according to 
which Brahman is like an ocean of consciousness and bliss, and out 
of the joy of self-realization undergoes various transformations, a 
small portion of which he transforms into matter and infuses the 
spiritual parts into its modifications. Thus, Brahman transforms 
itself into a number of limited souls which undergo the various 
experiences of pleasure and pain, and the whole show and pro¬ 
cedure becomes a source of joy to Him. It is not a rare phenomenon 
that there are beings who derive pleasure from performing actions 
painful to themselves. I'he case of incarnations {avatdra) again 
corroborates this view, otherwise there would be no meaning in 
the course of misery and pain which they suffer of their own free 
will. Venkata observes that this view is absolutely hollow. There 
may be fools who mistake painful actions for sources of pleasure. 
But it is unthinkable that Brahman, who is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, should engage in an undertaking which involves for Him 
even the slightest misery and pain. The misery of,even a single 
individual is sufficient evil and the total miseries of the whole 

‘ ihara-vydkrta-pranair virdt-sindhur ivo*rmihhih 

yat pranrtya divd bhdti tasmai sad-brahmane namah. 

Kdtydyana-kdrikdf quoted in Sarvartha-siddhiy p. 298. 
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world of individual selves are intolerable in the extreme. Therefore, 
how can Brahman elect to shoulder all this misery of His own free 
choice without stultifying Himself? The case of incarnations is to 
be understood as that of actors on the stage. Further, this view con¬ 
tradicts the testimony of all scriptures. Venkata thinks that the 
view of his school is free from all these objections, as the relation 
of the Brahman and individuals is neither one of absolute identity 
nor one of identity and difference but one of substance and adjuncts. 
The defects in the adjuncts cannot affect the substance nor can the 
association between them be a source of pollution to Brahman, the 
substance, because association becomes so only when it is deter¬ 
mined by karma^. 

On the theological side Venkata accepts all the principal re¬ 
ligious dogmas elaborated in the Pancardtrq works. God is, of 
course, omniscient, omnipotent and all-complete. His all-com¬ 
pleteness, however, does not mean that He has no desires. It only 
means that His desires or wishes are never frustrated and His wishes 
are under His own control^. What we call our virtue and sins also 
proceed through His pleasure and displeasure. His displeasure 
does not bring any suffering or discomfort. But the term “dis¬ 
pleasure” simply indicates that God has a particular attitude in 
which He may punish us or may not extend His favour. 

The scriptural injunctions are but the 'commands of God. 
There is no separate instrumental as apurva or adrsta which stands 
between the performance of deeds and their fruition and which, 
while it persists when the deeds are over, brings about the effects 
of these actions. But God alone abides and He is either pleased or 
displeased by our actions and He arranges such fruits of actions as 
He thinks fit^. The scriptures only show which kinds of actions will 
be pleasing to God and which are against His commands. The ob¬ 
ject of the scriptural sacrifices is the worship of God, and all the 
different deities that are worshipped in these sacrifices are but the 
different names of God Himself. All morality and religion are thus 

^ asman-mate tu vise$ana-gatd do^a na vise^yam sprianti^ aikya-bhedd-bhedd- 
nanglkdrdt^ akarma-vaiya-saifisargaja-dofdndm asambhavdcca. Tattva-muktd- 
kaldpOf p. 302. 

* apta-kdma-iabdas tdvad liitur eftavyd-bhdvam icchd-rdhityam vd na brUte 
... Utam sarvam asya prdptam eva bhavatlti tdtparyam grdhyam ... sarva- 
kdrya-vi^aya-pratihatd-nanyd-dhlne-chdvdn livarahy jlvas tu na tathd. Ibid. 
p. 386. 

• tat-tat-karmd-cararui-parinate-ivara-huddhumiefaevaadrftam. Ibid. p. 665. 
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reduced in this system to obedience to God’s commands and the 
worship of Him. It is by God’s grace that one can attain emancipa¬ 
tion when there is an ultimate expansion of one’s intellect, and by 
continual realization of the infinite nature of God one remains 
plunged as it were in an ocean of bliss compared with which the so- 
called worldly pleasures are but sufferings^. It is not ultimately 
given to man to be virtuous or vicious by his own efforts, but God 
makes a man virtuous or vicious at His own pleasure or displeasure, 
and rewards or punishes accordingly; and, as has already been said, 
virtue and vice arc not subjective characters of the person but only 
different attitudes of God as He is pleased or displeased. Whom¬ 
soever I Ic wishes to raise up He makes perform good actions, and 
whomsoever He wishes to throw down He makes commit sinful 
actions. The final choice and adjudgment rests with Him, and man 
is only a tool in His hands. Man’s actions in themselves cannot 
guarantee anything to him merely as the fruits of those actions, but 
good or bad fruits are reaped in accordance with the pleasure or 
displeasure of God^. 


Dialectical criticism against the Sankara School. 

I'he readers who have followed the present work so far must 
have noticed that the chief philosophical opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school of thought were Sankara and his followers. In 
South India there were other religious opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas. Mutual persecution among the 
Sri Vaisnavas, Saivas and the Jainas is a matter of common his¬ 
torical knowledge. Conversion from one faith to another also took 
place under the influence of this or that local king or this or that 
religious teacher. Many volumes were written for the purpose of 
proving the superiority of Narayana, Visnu or Krsna to Siva and 
vice versa. Madhva and his followers were also opponents of the 
Sri Vaisnavas, but there were some who regarded the philosophy 
of the Madhvas as more or less akin to the Sri Vaisnava thought. 


' Tatti^a-muktd-kalapa^ pp. 663, 664. 

* sa evainam bhutim gamayati. sa enam prltah prlndti e$a eva sadhu karma 
kdrayati tarn kfipdmy ajasram asuhhd-nityd-di-bhih pramdna-sataih livara^prlti- 
kopdbhydm dharma-dharma-phala-praptir avagamyate. Ibid. p. 670. 
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There were others, however, who strongly criticized the views of 
Madhva, and Mahacarya’s Pdrdsarya-vijaya and Parakala Yati's 
Vijayindra-parajaya may be cited as examples of polemical dis¬ 
cussions against the Madhvas. The Sri Vaisnavas also criticized 
the views of Bhaskara and Yadavapraka^a, and as examples of this 
the Vedartha-samgraha of Ramanuja, or the Vaditraya-kkandana 
of Venkata may be cited. But the chief opponents of the Sri 
Vaisnava school were Sankara and his followers. The Sata-diisani 
is a polemical work of that class in which Vehkatanatha tried his 
best to criticize the views of Sankara and his followers. The work is 
supposed to have consisted of one hundred polemical points of 
discussion as the name Sata-dusani (century of refutations) itself 
shows. But the text, printed at the Sri Sudarsana Press, Con- 
jeeveram, has only sixty-six refutations, as far as the manuscripts 
available to the present writer showed. This printed text contains a 
commentary on it by Mahacarya alias Ramanujadasa, pupil of 
Vadhula Srinivasa. But the work ends with the sixty-fourth re¬ 
futation, and the other two commentaries appear to be missing. 
The printed text has two further refutations—the sixty-fifth and 
sixty-sixth—which are published without commentary, and the 
editor, P. B. Anantacarya, says that the work was completed with 
the sixty-si.xth refutation {samdptd ca Sata-dusani). If the editor’s 
remark is to be believed, it has to be supposed that the word Sata 
in Sata-dusani is intended to mean “many” and not “hundred.” 
It is, however, difficult to guess \yhethcr the remaining thirty-four 
refutations were actually written by Venkata and lost or whether 
he wrote only the sixty-six refutations now available. Many of 
these do not contain any new material and most of them are only of 
doctrinal and sectarian interest, with little philosophical or religious 
value, and so have been omitted in the present section, which closes 
with the sixty-first refutation. The sixty-second refutation deals 
with the inappropriateness of the Sankara Vedanta in barring the 
Sudras from Brahma-knowledge. In the sixty-third, Venkata deals 
with the qualifications of persons entitled to study Vedanta 
{adhikdri-viveka)y in the sixty-fourth with the inappropriateness of 
the external garb and marks of the ascetics of the Saiikara school, 
in the sixty-fifth with the prohibition of association with certain 
classes of ascetics, and in the sixty-sixth with the fact that Sankara’s 
philosophy cannot be reconciled with the Brahma-sutra, 
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First Objection, The view that Brahman is qualityless cannot 
give any satisfactory account of how the word Brahman can rightly 
denote this qualityless entity. For if it is qualityless it cannot be 
denoted by the term Brahman either in its primary sense or in any 
secondary sense of implication {laksand)\ for if the former is not 
possible, the second is also impossible, since an implicative ex¬ 
tension of meaning can take place only when in any particular con¬ 
tent the primary meaning becomes impossible. We know also from 
the scriptural testimony that the word Brahman is often used in its 
primary meaning to denote the Great Being who is endowed with an 
infinite number of excellent qualities. The fact that there are many 
texts in which an aspect of qualitylessness is also referred to cannot 
be pushed forward as an objection, for these can all be otherwise 
explained, and even if any doubt arises the opponent cannot take 
advantage of it and assert that Brahman is qualityless. It is also not 
possible to say that the word Brahman denotes the true Brahman 
only by implication, for the scriptures declare the realization of the 
meaning of the word Brahman as being one of direct perception. 
So in the opponent’s view of Brahman, the word Brahman would 
be rendered meaningless. 

Second Objection, 'fhere cannot be any inquiry regarding 
Brahman according to Sankara’s interpretation of the term as a 
qualityless something. Sankara says that Brahman is known in a 
general manner as the self in us all; the inquiry concerning 
Brahman is for knowing it in its specific nature, i.e. whether it is 
the body endowed with consciousness, the overlord, pure self, or 
some other entity regarding which there arc many divergences of 
opinion. Venkata urges that if the self-revelation of Brahman is 
beginningless it cannot depend on our making any inquiry about it. 
All that depends on causes and conditions must be regarded as an 
effect and in that sense Brahma-revelation would be an effect 
which is decidedly against Sankara’s intention. Thus, therefore, an 
inquiry regarding the general and specific nature of Brahman can¬ 
not deal with its own real pure nature. If, therefore, it is urged by 
the Sankarites that this inquiry does not concern the real nature of 
Brahman, but only a false appearance of Brahman {upahita- 
svarupa), then the knowledge derived from this inquiry would also 
be of this false appearance and nothing would be gained by this 
false knowledge. Again, when Brahman is partless and self-re- 
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vealing, there cannot be any meaning in knowing it in a general 
manner or in a specific manner, for no such distinction can be made 
in it. It must be known in its entirety or not known at all; there 
cannot be any distinction of parts such that there may be scope for 
different grades of knowledge in it. All inquiry (jijndsd) however 
must imply that its object is known generally but that greater detail 
is sought; since Sankara’s unqualified homogeneous Brahman can¬ 
not be the object of such an inquiry, no such Brahman can be 
sought. Therefore, an inquiry can only be regarding a qualified 
object about which general or special knowledge is possible. The 
Saiikarites cannot legitimately urge that a distinction of general and 
specific knowledge is possible in their view; for it may be maintained 
that, though the Brahman may be known in a general manner, 
there is room for knowing it in its character as different from the 
illusory appearances, since if Brahman has no specific nature it is 
not possible to know it in a general manner (nirvisese sdmdnya-ni- 
sedhah). If it is urged that the knowledge of the world-appearance 
as false is the knowledge of Brahman, then there would be no dif¬ 
ference between Vedanta and the nihilism of Nagarjuna. 

Third Objection, Venkata here introduces the oft-repeated argu¬ 
ments in favour of the doctrine of the theory of Jndna-karma- 
samuccaya as against the view of Sankara that a wise man has no 
duties. 

Fourth Objection, Veiikata here says that all errors and illusions 
do not vanish merely by the knowledge that all world-appearance is 
false. The performance of the scriptural duties is absolutely neces¬ 
sary even when the highest knowledge is attained. This is well 
illustrated in the ordinary experience of a jaundiced person where 
the illusion of yellow is not removed merely by the knowledge of its 
falsity but by taking medicines which overcome the jaundice. 
Ultimate salvation can be obtained only by worshipping and adoring 
God the supreme Lord and not by a mere revelation of any philo¬ 
sophical wisdom. It is impossible to attain the final emancipation 
merely by listening to the unity texts, for had it been so then 
Sankara himself must have attained it. If he did so, he would have 
been merged in Brahman and would not have been in a position to 
explain his view to his pupils. The view that the grasping of the 
meaning of the unity texts is an immediate perception is also un¬ 
tenable, for our ordinary experience shows that scriptural know- 
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ledge is verbal knowledge and as such cannot be regarded as im¬ 
mediate and direct perception. 

Fifth Objection, Sankara’s reply to the above objection is that 
though the final knowledge of the identity of all things with self be 
attained yet the illusion of world-appearance may still continue 
until the present body be destroyed. To this Venkata asks that if 
avidya be destroyed through right knowledge, how can the world- 
appearance still continue? If it is urged that though the avidya be 
destroyed the root-impressions {vasand) may still persist, then it 
may be replied that if the vasand be regarded as possessing true 
existence then the theory of monism fails. If vdsana is regarded as 
forming part of Brahman, then the Brahman itself would be con¬ 
taminated by association with it. If vdsand is, however, regarded 
as a product of avidya^ then it should be destroyed with the de¬ 
struction of avidya. Again, if the vdsand persists even after the 
destruction of avidyd, how is it to be destroyed at all? If it can be 
destroyed ol itself, then the avtdyd may as well be destroyed of 
itself. 1 hus there is no reason why the vdsand and its product, the 
world-appearance, should persist after the destruction of avidyd 
and the realization of Brahma-knowledge. 

Seventh Objection. Sankara and his followers say that the utter¬ 
ance of the unity text produces a direct and immediate perception 
of the highest truth in the mind of a man chastened by the acquire¬ 
ment of the proper qualifications for listening to the Vedantic in¬ 
structions. 'I'hat the hearing of the unity texts produces the im¬ 
mediate and direct perception of the nature of self as Brahman has 
to be admitted, since there is no other way by which this could be 
explained. To this Venkata replies that if this special case of realiza¬ 
tion of the purport of the unity texts be admitted as a case of direct 
perception through the instrumentality of verbal audition only 
because there is no other means through which the pure knowledge 
of Brahman could he realized, then inference and the auditory 
knowledge of other words may equally well be regarded as leading 
to direct perception, for they also must be regarded as the only 
causes of the manifestation of pure knowledge. Moreover, if the 
causes of verbal knowledge be there, how is that knowledge to be 
prevented, and how is the direct and immediate perception to be 
produced trom a collocation of causes which can never produce 
It? Any knowledge gained at a particular time cannot be regarded 
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as the revelation of one individuated consciousness which is identical 
with all knowledge of all times or of all persons, and therefore the 
words which may lead to any such knowledge cannot be regarded 
as producing any such immediate realization {aparoksya). If it is 
held that there is no other cause leading to the realization of pure 
consciousness apart from what leads to the apprehension of the 
specific forms of such consciousness, then the same is true of all 
means of knowledge, and as such it would be true of inference and 
of verbal expressions other than the unity texts. It is not possible 
therefore to adduce for the unity texts claims which may not be 
possessed by other ordinary verbal expressions and inferential 
knowledge. In the case of such phrases as ‘‘You are the tenth,” if 
the person addressed had already perceived that he was the tenth, 
then the understanding of the meaning of such a phrase would only 
mean a mere repetition of all that was understood by such a per¬ 
ception; if, however, such a person did not perceive the fact of his 
being the tenth person, then the communication of this fact was 
done by the verbal expression and this so far cannot be regarded as 
direct, immediate or perceptual. It may be noted in this connection 
that though the object of knowledge may remain the same, yet the 
knowledge attained may be different on account of the ways of its 
communication. Thus, the same object may be realized perceptually 
in some part and non-perceptually in another part. Again, though 
Brahman is admittedly realized in direct perception, yet at the time 
of its first apprehension from such verbal phrases as “Thou art he” 
it is a verbal cognition, and at the second moment a realization is 
ushered in which is immediate and direct. But if the first cognition 
be not regarded as direct and immediate, why should the second be 
so? Again, the position taken by Sankara is that since disappearance 
of the falsity of world-appearance cannot be explained otherwise, 
the communication imparted by the understanding of the unity 
texts must be regarded as being immediate; for falsehood is re¬ 
moved by the direct and immediate realization of the real. But the 
world is not false; if it is regarded as false because it is knowable, 
then Brahman, being knowable, would also be false. Again, if the 
world-appearance be regarded as false, there is no meaning in 
saying that such an appearance is destroyed by right knowledge; 
for that which never exists cannot be destroyed. If it is held that 
the world-appearance is not destroyed but only its knowledge 
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ceases, then it may be pointed out that a false knowledge may cease 
naturally with the change of one’s mental state, just as the illusion 
of false silver may cease in deep dreamless sleep, or it may be re¬ 
moved by inferential and other kinds of cognition. There is no 
necessary implication that false knowledge must be removed only 
by direct and immediate knowledge. Again, if it is held that the 
cessation of the world-appearance means the destruction of its 
cause, then the reply is that no direct realization of reality is pos¬ 
sible unless the cause itself is removed by some other means. So 
long as there is a pressure on the retina from the fingers there will 
be the appearance of two moons. Thus it is meaningless to suppose 
that it is only by direct and immediate perception that the falsity 
of the world-appearance would cease. If the removal of the falsity 
of world-appearance simply means that the rise of a knowledge is 
contradictory to it, then that can be done even by indirect know¬ 
ledge, just as the false perception of two moons may be removed by 
the testimony of other persons that there is only one moon. But 
not only is the world not false and therefore cannot be removed, 
but verbal knowledge cannot be regarded as leading to immediate 
perception ; even if it did, there must be other accessory conditions 
working along with it, just as in the case of visual perception, atten¬ 
tion, mental alertness, and other physical conditions are regarded 
as accessory factors. Thus, mere verbal knowledge by itself cannot 
bring about immediate realization. Nor is it correct to suppose that 
perceptual knowledge cannot be contradicted by non-perceptual 
knowledge, for it is well known that the notion of one continuous 
flame of a lamp is negated by the consideration that there cannot 
be a continuous flame and that what so appears is in reality but a 
series of different flames coming in succession. Thus, even if the 
realization of the purport of unity texts be regarded as a case of 
direct perception, there is no guarantee that it could not be further 
contradicted by other forms of knowledge. 

Tenth Objection. In refuting the reality of pure contentless 
consciousness, Venkata urges that even if such a thing existed it 
could not manifest by itself its own nature as reality, for if it did it 
could no longer be regarded as formless; since if it demonstrated 
the falsity of all content, such content would be a constituent part 
of it. If its reality were demonstrated by other cognitions, then it 
was obviously not self-luminous. Then, again, it may be asked, to 
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whom does this pure consciousness manifest itself? The reply of 
the Sahkarites is that it does not reveal itself to this or that person 
but its very existence is its realization. But such a reply would be 
far from what is normally understood by the term manifestation, 
for a manifestation must be for some person. The chief objection 
against the existence of a contentless consciousness is that no such 
thing can be experienced by us and therefore its priority and 
superiority or its power of illuminating the content imposed upon 
it cannot also be admitted. The illustration of bliss in the deep 
dreamless sleep is of no use; for if in that state the pure contentless 
consciousness was experienced as bliss, that could not be in the 
form of a subjective experience of bliss, as it could not be called 
contentless. A later experience after rising from sleep could not 
communicate to the perceiver that he was experiencing contentless 
consciousness for a long period, as there is no recognition of it and 
the fact of recognition would be irreconcilable to its so-called 
contentless character. 

Eleventh Objection. In attempting to refute the existence of in¬ 
determinate knowledge (nirvikalpa) Venkata says that the so-called 
indeterminate knowledge refers to a determinate object {nirvikal- 
pakam api savisesa-visayakameva). Even at the very first moment of 
sense-contact it is the object as a whole with its manifold qualities 
that is grasped by the senses and it is such an object that is elabor¬ 
ated later on in conceptual forms. The special feature of the nirvi- 
kalpa stage is that in this stage of cognition no special emphasis is 
given to any of the aspects or qualities of the object. If, however, 
the determinate characters did not in reality form the object of the 
cognition, such characters could never be revealed in any of the 
later stages of cognition and the nirvikalpa could never develop into 
the savikalpa state. The characters are perceived in the first stage, 
but these characters assume the determinate form when in the later 
moments other similar characters are remembered. Thus a pure 
indeterminate entity can never be the object of perception. 

Twelfth Objection. The contention of the Sahkarite is that per¬ 
ception is directly concerned with pure being, and it is through 
nescience that the diverse forms are later on associated with it, and 
through such association they also seemingly appear as being 
directly perceived. Venkata says that both being and its characters 
are simultaneously perceived by our senses, for they form part of 
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the same object that determines our knowledge. Even universal 
can be the objects of our direct knowledge: it is only when these 
universals are distinguished from one another at a later moment 
that a separate mental operation involving its diverse functions 
becomes necessary. Again, if perception only referred to inde¬ 
terminate being, how then can the experience of the diverse objects 
and their relative differentiation be explained? 

Thirteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Sankara 
school that the apprehension of “difference” either as a category or 
as a character is false, Venkata says that the experience of “dif¬ 
ference ” is universal and as such cannot be denied. Even the much- 
argued “absence of difference” is itself different from “difference” 
and thus proves the existence of difference. Any attempt to refute 
“difference” would end in refuting identity as well; for these two 
are relative, and if there is no difference, there is no identity. 
Venkata urges that a thing is identical with itself and different from 
others, and in this way both identity and difference have to be 
admitted. 

Fourteenth Objection. The Sahkarites say that the world- 
appearance, being cognizable, is false like the conch-shell-silver. 
But what is meant by the assertion that the world is false? It cannot 
be chimerical like the hare’s horn, for that would be contrary to our 
experience and the Saiikarite would not himself admit it. It cannot 
mean that the world is something which is different from both 
being and non-being, for no such entity is admitted by us. It can¬ 
not also mean that the world-appearance can be negated even 
where it seems to be real {pratipanno-padhau nisedha-pratiyogitvam), 
for if this negation cannot further be negated, then it must be either 
of the nature of Brahman and therefore false as world-appearance 
or different from it. 'Fhe first alternative is admitted by us in the 
sense that the world is a part of Brahman. If the world-appearance 
can be negated and it is at the same time admitted to be identical 
with Brahman, then the negation would apply to Brahman itself. 
If the second alternative is taken, then since its existence is implied 
as a condition or explication of the negation, it itself cannot be 
denied. It cannot also be said that falsity means the appearance of 
the world in an entity where it does not exist {svd-tyantd-bhdva- 
samana-dhikaranataya pratiyamdnatvam), for such a falsity of the 
world as not existing where it appears cannot be understood by 
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perception, and if there is no perception for its ground no inference 
is also possible. If all perception is to be regarded as false, all in¬ 
ference would be impossible. It is said that world-appearance is 
false because it is different from the ultimate reality, the Brahman. 
Venkata, in answer to this, says that he admits the world to be dif¬ 
ferent from the Brahman though it has no existence independent 
and separable from it. Still, if it is argued that the world is false 
because it is different from reality, the reply is that there may be 
different realities. If it is held that since Brahman alone is real, its 
negation would necessarily be false, then the reply is that if 
Brahman is real its negation is also real. The being or reality that 
is attributed by Venkata to the world is that it is amenable to proof 
(prdmanika). Truth is defined by Ramanuja as that which is 
capable of being dealt with pragmatically {vyavahdra-yogyatd 
sattvam), and the falsity of the assertion that the world is false is 
understood by the actual perception of the reality of the world. 
Again, the falsity of the world cannot be attempted to be proved by 
logical proof, for these fall within the world and would therefore be 
themselves false. Again, it may be said that Brahman is also in some 
sense knowable and so also is the world; it may be admitted for 
argument’s sake that Brahman is not knowable in an ultimate sense 
{pdramdrthika)y so the world also is not knowable in an ultimate 
sense; for, if it were, the Sahkai ite could not call it false. If that is so, 
how could the Sahkarite argue that the world is false because it is 
knowable, for in that case Brahman would also be false.? 

Sixteenth Objection. Again, it may be argued that the objects of 
the world are false because, though being remains the same, its 
content always varies. Thus we may say a jug exists, a cloth exists, 
but though these so-called existents change, “being” alone re¬ 
mains unchanged. Therefore the changeable entities are false and 
the unchangeable alone is real. Now it may be asked: what is the 
meaning of this change? It cannot mean any difference of identity, 
for in that case Brahman being different from other entities could 
be regarded as false. If, however. Brahman be regarded as identical 
with the false world. Brahman itself would be false, or the world- 
appearance would be real being identical with the real Brahman. 
Spatial or temporal change can have nothing to do with deter¬ 
mining falsehood; the conch-shell-silver is not false because it does 
not exist elsewhere. Brahman itself is changeable in the sense that 
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it does not exist as unreal or as an entity which is neither being nor 
non-being. Change cannot here legitimately be used in the sense 
of destruction, for, even when the illusion of conch-shell-silver is 
discovered, no one says that the conch-shell-silver is destroyed 
{badha-vinasayor viviktatayai'va vyutpatteh). Destruction {vindsa) 
Is the dissolution of an entity, whereas vadha or contradiction is 
the negation of what was perceived. In such phrases as “a jug 
exists” or “a cloth exists,” the existence qualifies jug and cloth, 
but jug and cloth do not qualify existence. Again, though Brahman 
abides everywhere, it docs not cause in us the cognition “jug 
exists” or “cloth exists.” Again, temporal variation in existence 
depends upon the cause of such existence, but it cannot render the 
existence of anything false. If non-illumination at any particular 
time be regarded as the criterion of falsehood, then Brahman also 
is false for it does not reveal itself before the dawn of emancipation. 
If it is held that Brahman is always self-revealing, but its revelation 
remains somehow hidden until emancipation is attained, then it 
may be said with the same force that the jug and the cloth also 
remain revealed in a hidden manner in the same way. Again, the 
eternity of illumination, or its uncontradicted nature, cannot be 
regarded as a criterion of reality, for it is faultlessness that is the 
cause of the eternity of self-illumination, and this has nothing to do 
with determining the nature of existence. Since the ordinary 
things, such as a jug or a cloth, appear as existent at some time, 
they arc manifestations of the self-illumination and therefore real. 

An opposite argument may also be adduced here. Thus, it may 
be said that that which is not false does not break its continuity or 
does not change. Brahman is false, for it is without any continuity 
with anything else, and is different from everything else. 

Seventeenth Objection. The Sankarites hold that since it is im¬ 
possible to explain the existence of any relation (whatever may be 
its nature) between the perceiver and the perceived, the perceived 
entity or the content of knowledge has to be admitted as false. In 
reply to this Venkata says that the falsity of the world cannot be 
adduced as a necessary implication {arthdpatti), for the establish¬ 
ment of a relation between the perceiver and the perceived is 
possible not by denying the latter but by affirming it. If, however, 
it is said that since the relation between the perceiver and the per¬ 
ceived can be logically proved chimerical, the necessary deduction 
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is that the perceived entity is false. To this the reply is that the 
falsity of the relation does not prove the falsity of the relata; the 
relation between a hare and a horn may be non-existent, but that 
will not indicate that both the hare and the horn are themselves 
non-existent. Following that argument, the perceiver might just 
as well be declared as false. If, however, it is contended that the 
perceiver, being self-luminous, is self-evident and cannot there¬ 
fore be supposed to be false, the reply is, that even if, in the absence 
of the act of perceiving, the perceiver may be regarded as self- 
revealing, what harm is there in admitting the perceived to have 
the same status even when the perceiver is denied? If, however, 
it is said that the cognition of objects cannot be admitted to be self- 
established in the same way as the objects themselves, it may be 
asked if consciousness is ever perceived to be self-revealed. If it is 
said that the self-revealing character of consciousness can be esta¬ 
blished by inference, then by a counter-contention it may be held 
that the self-revealing character of the universe can also be proved 
by a suitable inference. It may again be questioned whether, if the 
Sahkarite wishes to establish the self-revealing nature of Brahman 
by inference, its objectivity can be denied, and thus the original 
thesis that Brahman cannot be the object of any process of cognition 
must necessarily fail. 

The Sahkarite may indeed contend that the followers of Rama¬ 
nuja also admit that the objects are revealed by the cognition of the 
self and hence they are dependent on the perceiver. The reply to 
such a contention is that the followers of Ramanuja admit the ex¬ 
istence of self-consciousness by which the perceiver himself is re¬ 
garded as cognized. If this self-consciousness is regarded as false, 
then the self-luminous self would also be false; and if this self- 
consciousness be admitted as real, then the relation between them 
is real. If the self-revealing consciousness be regarded as im¬ 
possible of perception and yet real, then on the same analogy the 
world may as well be regarded as real though unperceived. 

The objection that the known is regarded as false, since it is 
difficult logically to conceive the nature of the relation subsisting 
between the knower and the known, is untenable, for merely on 
account of the difficulty of conceiving the logical nature of the 
relation one cannot deny the reality of the related entity which is 
incontestably given in experience. Therefore the relation has some- 
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how to be admitted. If relation is admitted to be real because it is 
experienced, then the world is also real because it is also experienced. 
If the world is false because it is inexplicable, then falsity itself 
would be false because it is inexplicable. 

The objection that there can be no relation between the past 
and the future is groundless, for the very fact that two things exist 
in the present time would not mean that they are necessarily re¬ 
lated, e.g. the hare and the horn. If, however, it is said that it may 
be true that things which exist in the present time are not necessarily 
related, yet there are certain entities at present which are related, 
so also there are certain things in the present which are related with 
certain other things in the past and the future. It is no doubt true 
that the relation of contact is not possible between things of the 
present and the future, but that does not affect our case, for certain 
relations exist between entities at present, and certain other rela¬ 
tions exist between entities in the present and the future. What re¬ 
lations exist in the present, past and future have to be learnt by 
experience. If spatial contiguity be a special feature of entities at 
present, temporal contiguity would hold between entities in pre¬ 
sent, past and future. However, relation does not necessarily mean 
contiguity; proximity and remoteness may both condition the 
relation. Relations are to be admitted just as they are given by ex¬ 
perience, and are indefinable and unique in their specific nature. 
Any attempt to explain them through mediation would end in a 
conflict with experience. If an attempt is made to refute all rela¬ 
tions as such on the ground that relations would imply further re¬ 
lations and thus involve a vicious infinite, the reply is that the 
attempt to refute a relation itself involves relation and therefore 
according to the opponent’s own supposition stands cancelled. 
A relation stands by itself and does not depend on other relations 
for its existence. 

Eighteenth Objection. In refuting the view of the Saiikarites that 
self-luminous Brahman cannot have as an object of illumination 
anything that is external to it, Venkata argues that if nescience be 
itself inherent in Brahman from beginningless time, then there 
would be no way for Brahman to extricate itself from its clutches 
and emancipation would be impossible. Then the question may be 
asked, whether the avidya is different from Brahman or not. If it 
be different, then the monism of the Sankara philosophy breaks 
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down; if it be non-different, then also on the one hand Brahman 
could not free itself from it and on the other hand there could be no 
evolution of the avidya which has merged itself in the nature of the 
Brahman, into the various forms of egoism, passions, etc. If this 
avidya be regarded as false and therefore incapable of binding the 
free nature of Brahman, the objection may still be urged that, if 
this falsehood covers the nature of Brahman, how can it regain its 
self-luminosity; and if it cannot do so, that would mean its de¬ 
struction, for self-luminosity is the very nature of Brahman. If the 
avidya stands as an independent entity and covers the nature of 
Brahman, then it would be difficult to conceive how the existence 
of a real entity can be destroyed by mere knowledge. According to 
Ramanuja’s view, however, knowledge is a quality or a character¬ 
istic of Brahman by which other things are known by it; experience 
also shows that a knower reveals the objects by his knowledge, and 
thus knowledge is a characteristic quality of the knower by which 
the objects are known. 

Nineteenth Objection. In refuting the view of Sankara that 
ignorance or avidya rests in Brahman, Venkata tries to clarify the 
concept of ajhdna. He says that ajndna here cannot mean the 
absolute negation of the capacity of being the knower; for this 
capacity, being the essence of Brahman, cannot be absent. It 
{ajndna) cannot also mean the ignorance that precedes the rise 
of any cognition, for the Sahkarites do not admit knowledge as 
a quality or a characteristic of Brahman; nor can it mean the 
negation of any particular knowledge, for the Brahman-con¬ 
sciousness is the only consciousness admitted by the Sahkarites. 
This ajndna cannot also be regarded as the absence of knowledge, 
since it is admitted to be a positive entity. The ajndna which 
can be removed by knowledge must belong to the same knower 
who has the knowledge and must refer to the specific object 
regarding which there was absence of knowledge. Now since 
Brahman is not admitted by the Sahkarites to be knower, it is im¬ 
possible that any ajndna could be associated with it. The view that 
is held by the members of the Ramanuja school is that the indi¬ 
vidual knowers possess ignorance in so far as they are ignorant of 
their real nature as self-luminous entities, and in so far as they 
associate themselves with their bodies, their senses, their passions, 
and other prejudices and ideas. When they happen to discover their 
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folly, their ignorance is removed. It is only in this way that it can 
be said to be removed by knowledge. But all this would be im¬ 
possible in the case of Brahman conceived as pure consciousness. 
According to the view of Ramanuja’s school, individual knowers are 
all in their essential natures omniscient; it is the false prejudice and 
passions that cover up this omniscience whereby they appear as 
ordinary knowers who can know things only under specific con¬ 
ditions. 

Twentieth Objection. Venkata, in refuting the definition of 
immediate intuition {anubhuti) as that which may be called 
immediate perception without being further capable of being an 
object of awareness (avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogyatvarn), 
as given by Citsukhacarya in his Tattva-pradipikdy raises certain 
objections against it as follows. It is urged by the Sankarites that 
if the immediate intuition be itself an object of further cognitive 
action, then it loses its status as immediate intuition and may be 
treated as an object like other objects, e.g. a jug. If by the words 
“immediate intuition” it is meant that at the time of its operation 
it is self-expressed and does not stand in need of being revealed by 
another cognition, then this is also admitted by Ramanuja. Further¬ 
more, this intuition at the time of its self-revelation involves with 
it the revelation of the self of the knower as well. Therefore, so far 
as this meaning of intuition is concerned, the denial of self¬ 
revelation is out of place. 

The words “immediate intuition” (anubhuti) are supposed to 
have another meaning, viz. that the intuition is not individuated in 
separate individual cognitions as limited by time, space or indi¬ 
vidual laws. But such an intuition is never experienced, for not 
only do we infer certain cognitions as having taken place in certain 
persons or being absent in them, but we also speak of our own 
cognitions as present in past and future, such as “I know it,” 
“I knew it” and the like, which prove that cognitions are tem¬ 
porally limited. It may be asked whether this immediate intuition 
reveals Brahman or anything else; if it reveals Brahman, then it 
certainly has an object. If it is supposed that in doing so it simply 
reveals that which has already been self-expressed, even then it will 
be expressive of something though that something stood already 
expressed. This would involve a contradiction between the two 
terms of the thesis avedyatve sati aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvaniy 
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for, following the arguments given above, though the Brahman 
may be regarded as immediate, yet it has been shown to be capable 
of being made an object of intuition. If on the other alternative this 
intuition expresses something else than Brahman, that would bring 
the opponent to a conclusion not intended by him and contra¬ 
dictory as well. 

Just as one may say that one knows a jug or a cloth or an orange, 
so one may say that one knows another man*s awareness or one’s own. 
In this way an awareness can be the object of another awareness 
just as another object. Again, if one cannot be aware of another 
man’s awareness, the use of language for mental understanding 
should cease. 

If the immediate intuition itself cannot be made an object of 
awareness, that would mean that it is not known at all and conse¬ 
quently its existence would be chimerical. It cannot be urged that 
chimerical entities are not perceivable because they are chimerical, 
but entities do not become chimerical because they cannot be per¬ 
ceived, for the concomitance in the former proposition is not con¬ 
ditional. The Sahkarites would not hold that all entities other than 
immediate intuition are chimerical. It may also be held that chi¬ 
merical entities are not immediate intuition because they are chi¬ 
merical; but in that case it may also be held that these objects (e.g. 
a jug) are not immediate intuition because of their specific characters 
as jug, etc. The whole point that has to be emphasized here is that 
the ordinary objects are other than immediate intuition, not be¬ 
cause they can be known but because of their specific characters. 
The reason that an entity cannot be called immediate intuition if it 
can be known is entirely faulty^. 

If, again. Brahman is manifest as only immediate intuition, 
then neither the scriptures nor philosophy can in any way help us 
regarding the nature of Brahman. 

Twenty-first Objection, The Sahkarites deny the production of 
individual cognitions. In their view all the various forms of so- 
called cognitions arise through the association of various modes of 
avidya with the self-luminous pure consciousness. In refuting this 
view Venkata urges that the fact that various cognitions arise in 
time is testified by universal experience. If the pure consciousness 
be always present and if individual cognitions are denied, then all 
^ ^ata-dOfanl, ii. 78. 
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objects ought to be manifested simultaneously. If, however, it is 
ascertained that though the pure consciousness is always present 
yet the rise of various cognitions is conditioned by other collocating 
causal circumstances, the reply is that such an infinite number of 
causal conditions conditioning the pure consciousness would be 
against the dictum of the Saiikarites themselves, for this would be 
in conflict with their uncompromising monism. Now if, again, it is 
held that the cognitive forms do really modify the nature of pure 
consciousness, then the pure consciousness becomes changeable, 
which is against the thesis of Sankara. If it is held that the forms 
are imposed on pure consciousness as it is and by such impositions 
the specific objects are in their turn illuminated by consciousness, 
then the position is that in order that an object may be illuminated 
such illumination must be mediated by a false imposition on the 
nature of pure consciousness. If the direct illumination of objects 
is impossible, then another imposition might be necessary to 
mediate the other false impositions on the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, and that might require another, and this would result in a 
vicious infinite. If the imposition is not false, then the conscious¬ 
ness becomes changeable and the old objection would recur. If, 
however, it is urged that the objects are illuminated independent 
of any collocating circumstances and independent of any specific 
contribution from the nature of the pure consciousness, then all 
objects (since they arc all related to pure consciousness) might 
simultaneously be revealing. If, again, all cognitions are but false 
impositions on the nature of pure consciousness, then at the time 
of an illusory imposition of a particular cognition, say, a jug, no¬ 
thing else would exist, and this would bring about nihilism. It may 
also be asked, if the Sankaritc is prepared to deny the world on 
account of the impossibility of any relation subsisting between it 
and the pcrceiver, how can he launch himself into an attempt to 
explain the relation of such a world with Brahman? 

On the other hand, the experience of us all testifies to the fact 
that we are aware of cognitions coming into being, staying, passing 
away, and having passed and gone from us; except in the case of 
perceptual experience, there is no difficulty in being aware of past 
and future events; so the objection that the present awareness can¬ 
not be related to past and future events is invalid. The objection 
that there cannot be awareness of past or future entities because 
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they are not existing now is invalid, for past and future entities also 
exist in their own specific temporal relations. Validity of awareness 
consists in the absence of contradiction and not in the fact of its 
relating to an entity of the present moment, for otherwise an il¬ 
lusory perception of the present moment would have to be con¬ 
sidered as valid. Thus, since it is possible to be aware of an aware¬ 
ness that was not there but which comes into being both by direct 
and immediate acquaintance and by inference, the view of the 
Sahkarites denying the origination of individual awareness is in¬ 
valid. In the view of Ramanuja, knowledge is no doubt admitted 
to be eternal; yet this knowledge is also admitted to have specific 
temporal characters and also specific states. Therefore, so far as 
these characters or states are concerned, origination and cessation 
would be possible under the influence of specific collocative cir¬ 
cumstances. Again, the objection that since pure consciousness is 
beginningless it cannot suffer changes is invalid, for the Saiikarites 
admit avidya also as beginningless and yet changeable. It may also 
be pointed out in this connection that the so-called contentless 
consciousness is never given in experience. Even the consciousness 
in dreamless sleep or in a swoon is related to the perceiver and 
therefore not absolutely contentless. 

Twenty-second Objection, It is urged by the Saiikarites that the 
pure consciousness is unchanging because it is not produced. If, 
however, the word unchanging means that it never ceases to exist, 
it may be pointed out that the Sankarites admit ajnana to be un¬ 
produced and yet liable to destruction. Thus there is no reason why 
a thing should not be liable to destruction because it is not pro¬ 
duced. If it is urged that the destruction of avidya is itself false, 
then it may be pointed out with the same force that the destruction 
of all things is false. Moreover, since the Saiikaritcs do not admit 
any change to be real, the syllogism adduced by them that an entity 
which is unproduced is not changeable falls to the ground. The dif¬ 
ference betv/een Sankara’s conception of Brahman and that of 
Ramanuja is that according to the former Brahman is absolutely 
unchangeable and characterless, and according to the latter the 
Brahman is the absolute, containing within it the world and the 
individual beings and all the changes involved in them. It is un¬ 
changeable only in so far as all the dynamical change rises from 
within and there is nothing else outside it which can affect it. That 
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is, the absolute, though changeable within it, is absolutely self- 
contained and self-sustained, and is entirely unaffected by anything 
outside it. 

Twenty-third Objection. The Sahkarites urge that since con¬ 
sciousness is unprodiiced it cannot be many, for whatever is many 
is produced, e.g. the jug. If it is a pure consciousness which appears 
as many through the conditioning factors of avidya, it may be 
asked in this connection whether, if the pure consciousness cannot 
be differentiated from anything else, it may as well be one with the 
body also, which is contrary to Sankara’s thesis. If, however, it is 
replied that the so-called difference between the body and the pure 
consciousness is only a false difference, then it would have to be 
admitted and that would militate against the changeless character 
of Hrahman as held by the f^ahkarites. Again, if the real difference 
between the body and the pure consciousness be denied, then it 
may be urged that the proposition following from it is that things 
which in reality differ are produced (e.g. the jug); but according to 
the fiahkarites jug, etc., are also not different from Brahman, and 
thus a proposition like the above cannot be quoted in support. 
Moreover, since the avidyd is unproduced, it follows that according 
to the maxim of the fiahkarites it would not be different from 
Brahman which, however, the Sahkarites would undoubtedly he 
slow to accept. It cannot also be held that an awareness docs not 
differ from another awareness on the supposition that different 
awarenesses are but seeming forms imposed upon the same con¬ 
sciousness, for so long as we speak of difference we speak only of 
apparent difference and of apparent divergent forms; and if the 
apparent divergent forms are admitted, it cannot be said that they 
are not different. Again, it is urged that the same moon appears as 
many through wavy water, so it is the same awareness that appears 
as many, though these are identically one. To this the reply is that 
the analogy is false. The image-moon is not identical with the moon, 
so the appearances are not identical with awareness. If it is said 
that all image-moons are false, then on the same analogy all aware¬ 
nesses may be false and then if only one consciousness be true as a 
ground of all awarenesses then all awarenesses may be said to be 
e(|ually true or equally false. Again, as to the view that the prin¬ 
ciple of consciousness as such does not differ from individual 
cognitions, such a position is untenable, because the Ramanujists 
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do not admit the existence of an abstract principle of consciousness; 
with them all cognitions are specific and individual. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that according to the Ramanujists 
consciousness exists in the individuals as eternal qualities, i.e. it 
may suffer modification according to conditions and circum¬ 
stances. 

Twenty-fourth Objection, In objecting to the unqualified cha¬ 
racter of pure consciousness Venkata says that to be unqualified is 
also a qualification. It differs from other qualities only in being 
negative. Negative qualifications ought to be deemed as objection¬ 
able as the positive ones. Again, Brahman is admitted by the 
Sankarites to be absolute and unchangeable, and these are quali¬ 
fications. If it is replied that these qualifications are also false, then 
their opposite qualifications would hold good, viz. Brahman would 
be admitted as changeable. Again, it may be asked how this un¬ 
qualified character of Brahman is established. If it is not esta¬ 
blished by reason, the assumption is invalid; if it is established by 
reason, then that reason must exist in Brahman and it will be quali¬ 
fied by it (the reason). 

Twenty-fifth Objection, Venkata denies the assumption of the 
Sankarites that consciousness is the self because it reveals it to 
itself on the ground that if whatever reveals it to itself or whatever 
stands self-revealed is to be called the self, then pleasure and pain 
also should be identical with the self, for these are self-revealed. 
Venkata further urges that the revelation of knowledge is not abso¬ 
lutely unconditional because revelation is made to the percciver’s 
self and not to anything and everything, a fact which shows that it 
is conditioned by the self. It may also be pointed out that the re¬ 
velation of knowledge is not made to itself but to the self on one 
hand and to the objects on the other in the sense that they form 
constituents of knowledge. Again, it is testified by universal ex¬ 
perience that consciousness is different from the self. It may also 
be asked whether, if consciousness be identical with the self, this 
consciousness is unchangeable or changeable. Would later recog¬ 
nition be impossible? In the former alternative it may further be 
asked whether this unchanging consciousness has any support or 
not; if not, how can it stand unsupported? If it has a support, then 
that support may well be taken as the knower, as is done by the 
Ramanujists. It may also be pointed out here that knowledge being 
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a character or a quality cannot be identified with that (viz. the self) 
which possesses that character. 

Twenty-sixth Objection. The Sahkarites assert that the self is 
pure consciousness. Therefore the perception of self as “I** is 
false, and therefore this notion of “ T’ is obsolete both in dreamless 
sleep and emancipation. To this Venkata’s reply is that if the notion 
of “I” is obsolete in dreamless sleep, then the continuity of self- 
consciousness is impossible. It is no doubt true that in dreamless 
sleep the notion of the self as ‘T” is not then manifestly ex¬ 
perienced, but it is not on that account non-existent at the time, for 
the continuity of the self as ‘T” is necessarily implied in the fact 
that it is experienced both before the dreamless sleep and after it. 
Since it is manifestly experienced both before and after the dream¬ 
less sleep, it must be abiding even at the time of the sleep. And 
this self-consciousness itself refers to the past and the present as 
a continuity. If this ego-notion was annihilated during the dream¬ 
less sleep, then the continuity of experience could not be explained 
{rnadhye cd'hama-rthd-bhdze samskdra-dhdrd-bhdvdt^ pratisandhdnd- 
bhdva-prasafigai ca). It is a patent fact that in the absence of the 
knewer neither ignorance nor knowledge can exist. It cannot also 
be said that the continuity of experience is transmitted to pure 
consciousness or avidya during the dreamless sleep; for the pure 
consciousness cannot be a repository of experiences, and if avidya 
is the repository it would be the knower, which is impossible; and 
the fact of recognition would be unexplainable, for the experience 
associated with avidya cannot be remembered by the entity to 
which the ego-notion refers. Moreover, the experience of a man 
rising from sleep who feels “ I slept happily so long” indicates that 
the entity referred to by the ego-notion was also experienced during 
the sleep, hvven the experience referring to the state in dreamless 
sleep as ”1 slept so soundly that 1 even did not know myself” also 
xYvaX \.\ve aX XhaX 
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cannot be contended that the entity denoted by the ego-notion 
cannot abide even in emancipation, for if there was no entity in 
emancipation no one would attempt to attain to this stage. The 
existence of pure qualityless consciousness at the time of emancipa¬ 
tion would mean the annihilation of the self, and no one would ever 
be interested in his own self-destruction. Moreover, if the entity 
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denoted by the ego-notion is not a real entity, then the view (often 
put forward by the Sahkarites) that the entity denoted by the ego- 
notion is often falsely identified with the body or the senses would 
be meaningless. If the illusion be due to a false imposition of 
false appearances, such as the body or the senses, on the pure con¬ 
sciousness, then that cannot be called the delusion of the ego- 
entity as the body and the senses. It cannot also be said that in the 
experience of the self as “I” there are two parts, the pure con¬ 
sciousness which is eternal and real and the egohood which is a 
mere false appearance. For if it is so in the ego-experience it might 
also be so in other experiences as objectivity as this or that. More¬ 
over, if this is so, what is there to distinguish the specific experience 
as subjectivity from the experience as objectivity? What is it that 
constitutes the special feature of subjectivity? Thus it may be con¬ 
fidently stated that the ego-entity is the real nature of the self. 

Twenty-seventh Objection. It is urged by the Saiikarites that the 
notion of the self as the knower is false because the ultimate reality, 
being the self-luminous Brahman, is absolutely unchangeable. The 
attribution of the characteristic of being a knower would be incom¬ 
patible with this nature. To this it may be replied that if the fact 
of being a knower is regarded as a changeable character, then being 
or self-luminosity would also be a character, and chey also would be 
incompatible with this nature. The change of the states of knowledge 
does not in any way affect the unchangeable nature of the self, for 
the self is not changed along with the change of the cognitions. 

Twenty-eighth Objection. It is well known that the Saiikarites 
conceive of pure consciousness which is regarded as the witness 
{saksin)j as it were, of all appearances and forms that are presented 
to it, and it is through its function as such a witness that these are 
revealed. It is through this sdksi-consciousness that the continuity 
of consciousness is maintained, and during dreamless sleep the 
bWssfuVness that is experienced is also made apparent to this sdksi- 
consciousness. The Ramanujists deny this saksi-consciousness be¬ 
cause it is unnecessary for them; its purpose is served by the func¬ 
tions of a knower whose consciousness is regarded as continuous in 
the waking state, in dreams, and also in dreamless sleep. Venkata 
urges that the manifestation of blissfulness which is one with pure 
consciousness is implied by the very nature of pure consciousness 
as self-revealed. It may also be pointed out that the sensuous 
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pleasures cannot be manifested during dreamless sleep; if this is so, 
why should a ^a/j^f-consciousness be admitted for explaining the 
experience of blissfulness during dreamless sleep? Since Brahman 
is not admitted to be a real knower, the conception of sdksin is not 
the same as that of a knower. It cannot also be a mere revelation; 
for if it be a revelation of itself as Brahman, then the mediation of 
the function of M^«-consciousness is unnecessary, and if it be of 
avidya, then through its association Brahman would be false. It 
cannot be that the functioning of the ^«A«-consciousness is one 
with the nature of Brahman, and yet that partakes of the nature of 
avidya ; for it cannot both be identical with Brahman and the avidyd. 
If the functioning of the ^aA«-consciousness be false, a number of 
other sdksins is to be admitted, leading to a vicious infinite. Thus in 
whatsoever way one may try to conceive of the iflfef-consciousness, 
one fails to reconcile it either with reason or with experience. 

Twenty’flint h and thirtieth Objections. Venkata urges that the 
Saiikarites are wrong in asserting that scriptural testimony is 
superior in validity to perceptual experience. As a matter of fiict, 
scriptural knowledge is not possible without perceptual experience. 
Therefore scriptures are to be interpreted in such a way that they 
do not come into conflict with the testimony of perceptual know¬ 
ledge. Therefore, since the perception proves to us the reality of 
the many around us, the scriptural interpretation that would try 
to convince us of their falsity is certainly invalid. The Sankarites 
further urge and adduce many false illustrations to prove the pos¬ 
sibility of attaining right knowledge through false means (e.g. the 
fear that arises from the perception of false snakes, representations 
of things that are made by letters, and the combinations of letters 
which are combinations of lines). But Venkata’s reply to it is that 
in all those cases where falsehood is supposed to lead us to truth it 
is not through falsehood that we come to truth but from one right 
knowledge to another. It is because the lines stand as true symbols 
for certain things that they arc represented by them, and it is not 
possible to adduce any illustration in which falsehood may be sup¬ 
posed to lead us to truth. If, therefore, scriptures are false (in the 
ultimate sense) as Sahkarites would say, it would be impossible for 
them to lead us to the trvic Brahma-knowledge. 

Thirty’first Objection. The view of the Saiikarites that the 
emancipation may be attained by right knowledge even in this life 
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before death, called by them Jivanmukti or emancipation in life, is 
denied by the Ramanujists, who hold that emancipation cannot be 
attained by right knowledge but by right actions and right feelings 
associated with right knowledge, and consequently emancipation 
is the result. Real separation of the association of the worldly 
things from the self can only come about after the body ceases to 
exist. Venkata points out that, so long as the body remains, per¬ 
ception of the ultimate truth as one is impossible, for such a person 
is bound to be aware of the existence of the body and its manifold 
relations. If it be said that though the body persists yet it may be 
regarded as absolutely false or non-existent, then that would 
amount to one’s being without any body and the distinction of 
emancipation in life and emancipation in death would be im¬ 
possible. 

Tnirty-second Objection. The Sahkarites assert that ajndna or 
ignorance, though opposed to knowledge, is a positive entity as it 
is revealed as such by perception, inference and scriptural testi¬ 
mony. Venkata, in refusing this, says that if ajndna be regarded as 
opposed to knowledge, it can only be so if it negates knowledge, 
i.e. if it be of the nature of negation. Such a negation must then 
obviously refer to a content of knowledge; and if this be admitted 
then the content of knowledge must have been known, for other¬ 
wise the negation cannot refer to it. To this the Sahkarites are sup¬ 
posed to say that the negation of knowledge and the content to 
which it refers are two independent entities such that the experience 
of the negation of knowledge does not necessarily imply that the 
content should be known. Therefore it is wrong to say that the 
negation of knowledge is a contradiction in terms. To this the 
obvious reply is that as in the case of a negation, where the presence 
of the object of negation contradicts a negation, so when there is a 
negation of all contents of knowledge the presence of any content 
necessarily contradicts it. So the experience that “I do not know 
anything” would be contradicted by any knowledge whatsoever. 
If it is urged that a negation of knowledge and its experience may 
be at two different moments so that the experience and the negation 
may not be contradictory, the reply is that perceptual experience 
always grasps things which are existent at the present time. 
Though in the case of the supposed perception of ajndna during 
dreamless sleep the experience of ajndna may be supposed to be 
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known by inference, and in cases of such perception as “I am 
ignorant,” ‘'I do not know myself or anything else,” there is ob¬ 
viously perceptual experience of ajndna. It is, therefore, impossible 
that “1” should perceive and be at the same time ignorant. 
Perception of ignorance would thus be absurd. Again, the ex¬ 
perience of a negation necessarily must refer to a locus, and this 
implies that there is a knowledge of the locus and that this would 
contradict the experience of a universal negation which is devoid 
of all knowledge. It may, however, be urged that the perception of 
ignorance is not the experience of a negation, but that of a positive 
entity, and so the objections brought forward in the above contro¬ 
versy would not apply to it. 

To this the reply is that the admission of a positive category 
called ajndna which is directly experienced in perception may im¬ 
ply that it is of an entity which is opposed to knowledge; for the 
negative particle ‘Vi” in ajndna'* is used either in the sense of 
absence or negation. If it does so, it may well be urged that ex¬ 
perience of opposition implies two terms, that which opposes and 
that to which there is an opposition. Thus, the experience of 
ajndna would involve the experience of knowledge also, and, there¬ 
fore, when the opposite of ajndna shines forth, how can ajndna be 
perceived? It is clear, therefore, that no advantage is gained by 
regarding ajndna as a positive entity instead of a mere negation. 
The conception of a positive ajndna cannot serve any new purpose 
which is not equally attainable by the conception of it as negation 
of knowledge. If a positive entity is regarded as able to circum¬ 
scribe or limit the scope of manifestation of Brahman, a negation 
also may do the same. The Sahkarites themselves admit that know¬ 
ledge shines by driving away the ignorance which constituted the 
negation-precedent-to the production of {prdga-bhdva) knowledge, 
and thus in a way they admit that ajndna is of the nature of nega¬ 
tion. The supposed experience of dullness {tnugdho'smi) involves in 
it the notion of an opposition. The mere fact that the word “dull” 
(mugdha) has no negative particle in it does not mean that it has no 
negative sense. 'Fhus, a positive ignorance cannot be testified by 
perception. 

It has been suggested that the existence of ajndna may be proved 
by inference on the supposition that if light manifests itself by 
driving away darkness, so knowledge must shine by driving away 
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positive ignorance. Now inference is a mode of knowledge and as 
such it must drive away some ignorance which was hiding its 
operation. Since this ajndna could not manifest itself, it must im¬ 
ply some other ajndna which was hiding it, and without driving 
which it could not manifest itself, and there would thus be infinite 
regress. If the ajndna be regarded as hiding, then the inference may 
as well be regarded as destroying the ignorance directly. Whenever 
a knowledge illuminates some contents, it may be regarded as dis¬ 
pelling the ignorance regarding it. The scriptural texts also do not 
support the conception of a positive ajndna. Thus, the concept of a 
positive ajndna is wholly illegitimate. 

Fortieth Objection. The supposition that the ajndna rests in the 
individualand not Brahman is also false. If the ajndna is sup¬ 
posed to rest in the individual in its own real essence (i.e. as Brah¬ 
man), then the ajndna would virtually rest in Brahman. If it is sup¬ 
posed that ajndna rests in the individual not in their natural 
state but in their ordinarily supposed nature as suflFering rebirth, 
etc., then this amounts to saying that the ajndna is associated with 
the material stuff and as such can never be removed; for the 
material limitations of an individual can never have a desire to re¬ 
move the ajndna, nor has it the power to destroy it. Again, it may 
be asked whether the ajndna that constitutes the difference of in¬ 
dividual jivas is one or many in different cases. In the former case 
in the emancipation of one, ajndna would be removed and all would 
be emancipated. In the second case it is difficult to determine 
whether avidya comes first or the difference between individual 
jivas, and there would thus be anyonyd-sraya, for the Saiikarites 
do not admit the reality of difference between jivas. In the theory 
that ajndna is associated with Brahman, the difference between 
jivas being false, there is no necessity to admit the diversity of 
ajndna according to the diversity of jivas. In any case, whether real 
or fictitious, avidyd cannot explain the diversity of the jivas. Again, 
if the ajndnas which are supposed to produce the diversity of the 
jivas be supposed to exist in the Brahman, then Brahman cannot 
be known. In the view that these ajndnas exist in the jivas, the old 
difficulty comes in as to whether the difference of avidyds is primary 
or whether that of tbe jivas is primary. If the difficulty is intended 
to be solved by suggesting that the regression is not vicious as in 
the case of the seed and the shoot, then it may be pointed out that 
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in the supposition that the ajndnas which produce difference in 
jivas have these as their support then there is no scope for such a 
regression. The seed that produces the shoot does not produce it¬ 
self. If it is suggested that the avidya of the previous jivas produces 
the later jivaSy then the jivas would be destructible. Thus, from 
whichever way we may try to support the view that the avidya rests 
in individuzl jivas we meet with unmitigated failure. 

Forty-first Objection, It is said that the defect of avidya belongs 
to Brahman. If this defect of avidya is something different from 
Brahman, then that virtually amounts to the admission of dualism; 
if it is not different from Brahman, then Brahman itself becomes 
responsible for all errors and illusions which are supposed to be due 
to avidya^ and Brahman being eternal all errors and illusions are 
bound to be eternal. If it is said that the errors and illusions are 
produced when Brahman is associated with some other accessory 
cause, then about this also the old question may be raised as to 
whether the accessory cause or causes are different or not different 
from Brahman and whether real or not. Again, such an accessory 
cause cannot be of the nature of a negation-precedent-to the pro¬ 
duction of the true knowledge of the identity of the self and the 
Brahman; for then the doctrine of a positive ignorance propounded 
by the Sahkarites would be wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. 
Further, such a negation cannot be identical with Brahman, for 
then with true knowledge and with the destruction of ignorance 
Brahman itself would cease. Again, since everything else outside 
Brahman is false, if there is any such entity that obstructs the light 
of Brahman or distorts it (if the distortion is in any sense real), then 
that entity would also be Brahman; and Brahman being eternal that 
distortion would also be eternal. If the defect which acts as an ob¬ 
structive agent be regarded as unreal and beginningless, then also 
it must depend on some cause and this will lead to an infinite re¬ 
gress; if it does not depend upon any cause, then it would be like 
Brahman which shines forth by itself without depending on any 
defect, which is absurd. If it is supposed that this defect constructs 
itself as \vell as others, then the world-creation would manifest 
itself without depending upon any other defect. If it is said that 
there is no impropriety in admitting the defect as constructing 
itself, just as an illusion is the same as the construction, i.e. is made 
by it, then the Sahkarites would be contradicting their own views; 
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for they certainly do admit the beginningless world-creation to be 
due to the operation of defects. If the avidya is not itself an illusory 
imposition, then it will be either true or chimerical. If it is regarded 
as both an illusory construction and a product, then it would not be 
beginningless. If it has a beginning, then it cannot be distinguished 
from the world-appearance. If illusion and its construction be re¬ 
garded as identical, then also the old difficulty of the avidya gener¬ 
ating itself through its own construction would remain the same. 
Again, if the avidya appears to Brahman without the aid of any 
accessory defect, then it will do so eternally. If it is urged that, 
when the avidya ceases, its manifestation would also cease, then 
also there is a difficulty which is suggested by the theory of the 
Sahkarites themselves; for we know that in their theory there is no 
difference between the illumination and that which is illuminated 
and that there is no causal operation between them. That which is 
being illuminated cannot be separated from the principle of 
illumination. 

If it is urged that the avidya is manifested so long as there is no 
dawning of true knowledge, then may it not be said that the 
negation-precedent-to the rise of true knowledge is the cause of 
world-appearance and that the admission of avidya is unnecessary? 
If it is said that the negation cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
very varied production of woiId-appearances, then it can be urged 
with as much force that the position may also be regarded as 
capable of producing the manifold world-appearance. If it is held 
that positive defects in the eye often produce many illusory ap¬ 
pearances, then it may also be urged on the other side that the non¬ 
observation of distinctions and differences is also often capable of 
producing many illusory appearances. If it is urged that negation 
is not limited by time and is therefore incapable of producing the 
diverse kinds of world-appearances under different conditions of 
time, and that it is for that reason that it is better to admit positive 
ignorance, then also it may be asked with as much force how such 
a beginningless ignorance unconditioned by any temporal character 
can continue to produce the diverse world-appearance conditioned 
in time till the dawning of true knowledge. If in answer to this it is 
said that such is the nature and character of avidya, then it may well 
be asked what is the harm in admitting such a nature or character 
of “negation.** This, at least, saves us from admitting a strange and 
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uncalled for hypothesis of positive ignorance. It may be urged that 
negation is homogeneous and formless and as such it cannot under¬ 
go transformations of character, while avidya, being a positive stuff, 
can pass through a series of transformations of character (vivarta- 
parampard). In this connection it may be urged that the nature of 
avidya is nothing but this succession of transformations of cha¬ 
racter; if it is so, then since it is the nature of avidya to have a suc¬ 
cession of diverse kinds of transformations, there may be all kinds 
of illusions at all times. It cannot also be regarded as an effect of 
transformation of character, for the avidya is supposed to produce 
such effects. If it is urged that avidya is a distinct entity by itself, 
different from the appearance of its character that is perceived, then 
also the old question would recur regarding the reality or unreality 
of it. l"he former supposition would be an admission of dualism; 
the latter supposition, that is, if it is false, the succession of it as 
various appearances conditioned by diverse kinds of time and space 
would presuppose such other previous presuppositions ad in¬ 
finitum, If it is held that there is no logical defect in supposing that 
the previous sets of transformations determine the later sets in an 
unending series, it is still not necessary to admit avidya in order to 
explain such a situation. For it may well be supposed that the 
different transformations arise in Brahman without depending 
upon any extraneous cause. The objection that such a supposition 
that Brahman is continually undergoing such diverse transforma¬ 
tions of character (real or unreal) would inevitably lead to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no Brahman beyond such transformations is 
invalid; for our perceptual experience shows that the transfor- 
matory change of a lump of clay does not invalidate its being. In 
such a view Brahman may be regarded as the ground of all illusory 
appearances. On the other hand, it is only on the assumption of 
false avidya that one cannot legitimately affirm the existence of a 
basis, for the basis of falsehood would itself be false. Therefore, if 
Brahman be regarded as its basis, then it would itself be false and 
would land^us in nihilism. 

Again, it may well be asked whether avidya shines by itself or 
not. If it does not, it becomes chimerical; if it does, then it may 
again be asked whether this shining is of the nature of avidya or 
not. If it is, then it would be as self-shining as Brahman and there 
would be no difference between them. Again, if the shining cha- 
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racter of avidya belongs to Brahman, the Brahman being eternal, 
there would never be a time when avidya would not shine. The 
shiningness cannot also be regarded as a character of either Brah¬ 
man or the avidya, for none of them is regarded as being a knower 
of it. If it is urged that the character as the knower is the result of 
an illusory imposition, then the objection is that the meaning of 
such an imposition is unintelligible unless the conception of avidya 
is clarified. The character as knower is possible only on the sup¬ 
position of an illusory imposition, and on the above supposition the 
illusory imposition becomes possible on the supposition of the 
knower. If it is due to Brahman, then Brahman, being eternal, the 
illusory impositions would also be eternal. If it be without any 
reason, then the entire world-illusion would be without any cause. 

Again, any conception regarding the support of avidya is un¬ 
intelligible. If it has no support, it must be either independent like 
Brahman or be like chimerical entities. If it has a support and if 
that support be of the nature of Brahman, then it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how the eternally pure Brahman can be the support of the 
impure avidya which is naturally opposed to it. If the solution is 
to be found in the supposition that the impure avidya is false, then 
it ^ may well be urged that if it is false there is no meaning in the 
effort to make it cease. If it is said in reply that though it is non¬ 
existent yet there is an appearance of it, and the effort is made to 
make that appearance cease, ihen also the reply is that the appear¬ 
ance is also as false as itself. If it is admitted that though false it 
can yet injure one’s interest, then its falsehood would be only in 
name, for its effects are virtually admitted to be real. If Brahman 
in its limited or conditioned aspect be regarded as the support of 
avidya, then since such a limitation must be through some other 
avidya this would merely bring us into confusion. If it is held that 
avidya has for its support an entity quite different from Brahman 
conditioned or unconditioned, then the view that Brahman is the 
support of avidya has to be given up, and there would be other dif¬ 
ficulties regarding the discovery of another support of this support. 
If it be said that like Brahman avidya is its own support but Brah¬ 
man is not its own support, then the support of avidyavfoxxXA have no 
other support. If it is said that the support can be explained on the 
basis of conditions, then also it would be difficult to imagine how a 
condition of the nature of a receptacle (adhara-karo-padhi) can itself 
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be without any support. If further supports are conceived, then there 
would he a vicious infinite. Again, if it is held that what is false does 
not require any support, then it may he urged that according to the 
Sahkarites the support is regarded as the basis on which the illusion 
occurs, and even the jug is regarded as an illusion on the ground. 
Moreover, this false experience of aviclyd is not any of the illusory 
or limited perceptions, such as ego-experience or the experience of 
other mental states; for these are regarded as the effects of avidyd. 
If they are not so, then they must he due to some other defects, and 
these to other ones, and so there would he a vicious infinite. If it is 
held that avidyd is nothing different from its experience, then since 
all experience is of the nature of Brahman, Brahman itself would be 
false. Again, if the avidyd manifests itself as Brahman by hiding its 
(Brahman) nature, then all pure revelation being hidden and lost, 
avidyd itself, which is manifested by it, would also be naturally lost. 
If it be manifested as Brahman and its own nature be hidden, then 
Brahman alone being manifested there would be no question of 
bondage. It is obvious that it cannot manifest itself both as avidyd 
and as Brahman, for that would be self-contradictory, since know¬ 
ledge always dispels ignorance. If it is held that just as a mirror 
reflects an image in which the character of the mirror and the real 
face is hidden, so avidyd may manifest itself and hide both itself 
aiul the Brahman. To this the reply is that in all cases of illusions of 
iilentity {tdddtmyd-dhyasa) the non-observation of the ditference is 
the cause of the error. The cause of the illusion of the face and the 
mirror is the non-observation of the fact that the face is away from 
the mirror. But Brahman and avidyd are neither located in a 
proximate space so that it is possible to compare their illusion of 
iilentity by tlie illustration of other illusions which depend upon 
such proximity. If it is said of avidyd^ not being a substance, that 
all criticism that applies to real and existent entities would be in¬ 
applicable to it, then such a doctrine would be almost like nihilism, 
for all criticisms against nihilism are accepted by nihilists as not 
invalidating their doctrine. 

horty-second Objection. It is held by the Sahkarites that avidyd 
and mdyd are two distinct conceptions. Mdyd is supposed to be 
that by vvliich others are deluded, and avidyd is supposed to be that 
which deludes one’s self. The w^ord mdyd is used in various senses 
but none ot these seems to satisfy the usage of the word in Sahkarite 
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manner. If it is supposed that the word maya^ of which Brahman is 
supposed to be the support, has this peculiarity that it manifests its 
various forms to others as well as deludes them, then it is hard to 
distinguish it from the conception of avidya. If it is held that the 
word avidya is restricted to mean the agent that causes false per¬ 
ceptions as in the case of conch-shell-silver, then mayd may also 
be called avidya^ for it also causes the false world-appearance to be 
perceived. There is no reason why the cause of the false perception 
of the conch-shell-silver should be called avidya and not those re¬ 
latively true cognitions which contradict such illusory perceptions. 
Isvara also may be said to be suffering from avidya^ for since He is 
omniscient He has the knowledge of all individual selves of which 
falsehood is a constituent. If God has no knowledge of illusions. 
He would not be omniscient, it is wrong also to suppose that mdyd 
is that which manifests everything else except Brahman in its 
nature as false; for if the Brahman knows the world-appearance as 
false without being under an illusion, it would still be hard to re¬ 
pudiate the ignorance of Brahman. If Brahman knows all things 
as the illusions of others, then He must know the others and as such 
their constituent illusions, and this would mean that Brahman is 
itself subject to avidyd. It is difficult also to conceive how one can 
have any cognition of falsehood without being under illusion, for 
falsehood is not mere non-existence but the appearance of an entity 
where it does not exist. If Brahman sees other people only under 
illusions, that does not mean that Brahman deludes others by His 
rndyd. There may be a magician who would try to show his magic 
by mere false tricks. If the Brahman tried to show His magic 
by mere false reflections. He would indeed be mad. It may be 
supposed that the difference between avidyd and mdyd is that 
avidyd, by producing illusory experiences, hurts the real interests 
of the perceiving selves, yet the Brahman Who perceives these 
illusory selves and their experiences does so through the agency of 
mdyd which does not injure His interest. To this the reply is that if 
mdyd does not injure anybody’s interest, it cannot be called a de¬ 
fect. It may be objected that defects have no connection with 
harmful or beneficial effects but they have a relation only to truth 
and error. Such a view cannot be accepted, for truth and error 
have a pragmatic value and all that is erroneous hurts one’s in¬ 
terests ; if it were not so, nobody would be anxious to remove them. 
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If it is argued that may a is not a defect of Brahman but a quality, 
then it may be said that if it were so then no one would be anxious 
to remove it. If, again, mdyd were a quality of Brahman and 
served the purpose of such a mighty person, how could the poor 
individual selves dare it? And if they could, they would be able 
to injure the practical interests of an Omnipotent Being, for mdyd 
being a quality would certainly be of great use to Him. Mdyd can¬ 
not be destroyed by itself without any cause, for that would land 
us in the doctrine of momentariness. If the mdyd were eternal and 
real, that would be an admission of dualism. If mdyd be regarded 
as being included in Brahman, then Brahman, being only self- 
manifesting, and mdyd being included within it would not have the 
power of producing the world-delusions which it is supposed to 
produce. Again, mdyd being eternal cannot also be false. Again, if 
the manifestation of mdyd from Brahman be regarded as real, then 
the ignorance of Brahman becomes also real; if it is a false mani¬ 
festation from Brahman, then it would be meaningless to suppose 
that Brahman should be using the mdyd as an instrument of play. 
It is absurd to suppose that Brahman would be playing with false 
reflected images, like a child. Again, if ihtjwas and Brahman be 
identical, then it is unreasonable to suppose that the ignorance of 
the jivas would not imply the ignorance of Brahman. If, again, the 
jivas and the Brahman be really different, then how can there be 
any emancipation by the knowledge of their identity? So the con¬ 
ception of a mdyd and an avidyd different from it is wholly incom¬ 
prehensible. 

Forty-third Objection. It is held by the Sahkarites that a know¬ 
ledge of monistic identity produces emancipation. Now such a 
knowledge cannot be different from the Brahrna-knowledge; for if 
it is a contentless entity, then it would be no knowledge, since the 
Sahkarites hold that knowledge can only be a mental state associ¬ 
ated with a content (vrtti-ruparn hi jrldnam savisayam eva iti 
bhavatdm api siddlmntah). It cannot also be identical with Brahma- 
knowledge, for if such a knowledge can produce emancipation the 
pure Brahma-knowledge would have done the same. It may be held 
that in the case of the illusion of conch-shell-silver, when there is 
a true shining regarding the nature of the “this” in its own cha¬ 
racter, then that is equivalent to the contradiction of the illusory 
appearance of silver, and the manifestation of identity showing the 
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real nature of Brahman may be regarded as contradictory to world- 
illusion. To this the reply is that there is no identity between the 
existence of the “this** as conch-shell and its appearance as silver. 
Thus, one knowledge may contradict the other, but in the case 
under review there is no new element in the notion of the identity 
which was not already present in the Brahma-knowledge itself. If 
the notion of identity be regarded as a contentful knowledge, then 
it would be different from the Brahma-knowledge, and being itself 
false it could not remove the error. The case where a thing known 
is again recognized is also not a proper instance for supporting the 
Saiikarite position, for here also the knowledge of recognition is not 
the same as the knowledge of original acquaintance, whereas the 
notion of identity is supposed to be the same as the Brahma- 
knowledge. Again, if it is supposed that a mental state of a par¬ 
ticular content removes the illusions and produces Brahma-know¬ 
ledge, then the illusions would be real entities since they were 
capable of being destroyed like other entities. 

If it is held that the notion of identity has a reference to 
Brahman as limited by avidya^ then that will be like the manifesta¬ 
tion of the illusory world-creations through the 5 fl/w/-consciousness, 
and such a manifestation would not remove errors. 

Again, it may be asked whether the knowledge that produces 
the notion that all else excepting Brahman is false can itself be re¬ 
garded as constituting falsehood, for that would be self-contra¬ 
dictory. If the notion of the falsehood of the world-appearance be 
itself regarded as false, then the world would have to be regarded 
as real. If it is urged that as in the supposition of the death of a 
barren woman’s son both the barren woman’s son and his death are 
false, so here also both the world and its falsehood may be equally 
false. But it may be replied that yi the instance put forward the 
falsehood of the barren woman’s son and that of his death are not 
both false. Again, if the falsehood of the world-appearance were 
real, then that would imply dualism. 

Again, if inferences led to the contradiction of world-appear¬ 
ance, then there would be no reason to suppose that the contradic¬ 
tion of the world-appearance would be possible only through 
listening to the Vedantic texts of identity. If the contradiction of 
world-appearance is produced by Brahman itself, then Brahman 
being eternal there would be no world-illusion. Again, Brahman 
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has been regarded as helping the process of world-illusion in its 
own pure nature for otherwise there would have been no illusion 
at all. It is a curious doctrine that though Brahman in its pure 
nature helps illusion, yet, in its impure nature, as the scriptural 
texts or the knowledge arising out of them, it would remove it. So 
in whichever way we may think of the possibility of a removal of 
ajndna we are brought into confusion. 

Forty’fourth Objection. The conception of the cessation of the 
avidya is also illegitimate. For the question that arises in this con¬ 
nection is whether the cessation of avidya is itself real or unreal. 
If it is unreal, then the hope that the avidya is rooted out with such 
a cessation is baffled, for the cessation itself is a manifestation of 
avidya. It cannot be said that the cessation of avidya has as its 
ground a real entity, the dtman, for then the dtman will have to be 
admitted as suffering change. And if in any way the cessation of 
avidyd is to be regarded as having a true cause as its support, then 
the cessation being real there would be dualism. If it is regarded 
as an illusion, and there is no defect behind it, then the assumption 
of avidyd as a defect for explaining the world-illusion would be 
unnecessary. If it is without any further ground like avidyd and 
Brahman, then there is no meaning in associating avidyd with it. 
'Fhere is also no reason why, even after the cessation of avidyd^ it 
may not rise up again into appearance. If it is suggested that the 
function of the cessation of avidyd is to show that everything else 
except Brahman is false and as soon as this function is fulfilled the 
cessation of avidyd also ceases to exist, then also another difficulty 
has to be faced. For if the cessation of avidyd itself ceases to exist, 
then that would mean that there is a cessation of cessation which 
means that avidyd is again rehabilitated. It may be urged that 
when a jug is produced it means the destruction of the negation- 
precedent-to-production {prdgU’bhdva), and when this jug is again 
destroyed it does not mean that the negation-precedent again rises 
into being; so it may be in this case also. To this the reply is that 
the two cases are different, for in the above case the negation of one 
negation is through a positive entity, whereas there is nothing to 
negate the cessation of avidyd \ so in this case the negation would be 
a logical negation leading to a position of the entity negated, the 
avidyd. If it is said that there is the Brahman which negates the 
cessation of avidyd, then the difficulty would be that Brahman, the 
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negation of both avidya and its cessation, being eternal, there ought 
to be no illusory world-creation at any time. 

If the cessation of avidya is not itself of illusory nature and if it 
is regarded as included in the being of Brahman, then Brahman 
being beginningless the avidya should be regarded as having always 
remained arrested. It cannot be said that the existence of Brahman 
is itself the cessation of ajndnay for then it would be impossible to 
connect the cessation of avidya with the realization of the nature of 
Brahman as cause and effect. 

If it is suggested that a mental state reflecting the nature of 
Brahman represents the cessation of ajfidna of Brahman and that 
this mental state may be removed by other causes, then the reply 
is that this would mean that such a mental state is illusory; and this 
implies that the cessation of avidyd is illusory. The criticism of such 
a view is given above. The cessation of avidyd is not real, being out¬ 
side Brahman; neither real, something different from real, and 
unreal, for that could not lead to a real cessation. So ultimately it 
must be neither unreal nor something different from any of the 
above entities, for the cessation of positive and negative entities 
only are of the nature of real and unreal. Ajndna is something dif¬ 
ferent from real and unreal; its cessation is valid, being amenable 
to proofs. So the cessation has to be admitted as being something 
unique and different from all existent and non-existent entities. 
In reply it may be said that if the ajndna is admitted to be like-a- 
non-existent entity (asativa), then in both the two meanings of 
negation, that is, in the view that negation is but the other name of 
position and that negation is a separate category in itself, the ad¬ 
mission of avidyd would involve dualism. If it is regarded as some¬ 
thing chimerical, it could never show itself, and such a chimerical 
entity would have no opposition to the world-cycle. So the cessa¬ 
tion of avidyd cannot lead to emancipation. Again, if the cessation 
of avidyd is non-existent, that would imply the existence of avidyd. 
'I'he cessation of avidyd is not like the destruction of a jug which 
has a real existence, so that though it may appear like a non-being, 
yet the jug may be regarded as a positive entity. The destruction of 
avidyd is not of that nature, for it has no definite form. If it is held 
that the cessation of avidyd is of the fifth type, that is, different from 
existent, non-existent, existent-and-non-existent and different- 
from-existent-and-non-existent, then this is virtually the admission 
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of the madhyamika doctrine of indescribability of all phenomena, 
for it also describes the world-phenomena as being of the fifth 
type. There is also really no way in which such an absolutely unique 
and indefinable category can be related to anything else. 

Forty-fifth Objection, It is argued by the Sankarites that the 
scriptural texts cannot signify Brahman, which is devoid of all and 
every specific quality. To this Venkata replies that Brahman is en¬ 
dowed with all specific qualities and, therefore, it is quite legitimate 
that texts should signify it. It is wrong also to suppose that 
Brahman, being self-luminous, cannot be manifested by words, for 
it has been shown by the Ramanuja school that even the self- 
luminous can be the object of further awareness. Brahman is also 
sometimes described by the fiahkarites as the state of being quality¬ 
less, but is itself a quality since it is used adjectively to Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman could not be signified by the scriptural 
texts, the texts themselves would be meaningless. It is wrong also 
to suppose that the scriptural words refer to Brahman only in a 
secondary manner, just as one may point to a tree-top in order to 
show that the moon is visible (sakha-candra-darmnd) ; for whatever 
be the method. Brahman is indicated by the texts. Even a state of 
non-conccptual meditation {asamprajhata-samadhi) is not absolutely 
unpredicable. In that state one cannot apply the concepts or words. 
If Brahman is absolutely without any character, it cannot be ad¬ 
mitted that it should be implied or signified in a remote manner 
(laksya) by the scriptures. The passages which say that Brahman is 
beyond word {yato vdeo nivartante) indicate only that the qualities 
of Brahman are infinite. Thus, it is wholly unjustifiable on the part 
of the Saiikarites to say that Brahman is not indicated by the texts. 

Forty-seventh Objection, It is maintained by the Sahkarites that 
all determinate knowledge is false because it is determinate in its 
nature like the conch-shell-silver. If all that is determinate is false, 
then since all distinctions must involve determinateness they would 
all be false and thus ultimately we have monism. The futility of 
such a position is shown by Venkata, who points out that such an 
inference involves determinate concepts in all its limbs, and would 
thus be absolutely unwarrantable according to the thesis itself. 
Moreover, if the determinate knowledge is false, the indeterminate 
would also be false for want of corroboration. It is wrong also to 
suppose that determinate perceptions are false for want of cor- 
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roborative evidence from other awarenesses; for an illusion may be 
further corroborated by other illusions and may yet be false, and 
the last corroborative knowledge would be false for want of further 
corroborations, which would lead to the falsehood of the whole set 
of corroborations which is dependent on it. It is also wrong to sup¬ 
pose that determinate conceptions do not stand the test of causal 
efficiency, for all our practical experiences depend on determinate 
notions. It cannot also be held that the conceptual cognitions in¬ 
volving unive|:sals are false, for they are neither contradicted nor 
found to be doubtful in any way. Thus, if all determinate cognitions 
are regarded as false, then that would lead us to nihilism and not to 
monism. Moreover, if the indeterminate nature of Brahman is to 
be inferred from the indeterminate nature of our perception of ex¬ 
ternal things, then on the analogy of the falsehood of the former the 
latter may also be false. 

Fifty-fifth Objection, The Sahkarites hold that all effects are 
false, for they seem to contradict themselves if an attempt is made 
to conceive the logical situation. Is the effect produced out of 
the cause related with it or unrelated? In the first alternative the 
cause and the effect, being but two relata connected together by 
relation, there is no reason why the effect should be produced by 
the cause and not the cause by the effect. If the cause produces the 
effect without being related to it, then anything might produce any¬ 
thing. Again, if the effect be different from the cause, things which 
are different from one another would be productive of one another. 
If they are identical, then one could not produce the other. If it is 
said that cause is that which invariably precedes and effect is that 
which invariably succeeds, then a thing ought to be existent before 
the negation-precedent-to-production. Again, if the effect be re¬ 
garded as having been produced from a material cause which has 
undergone transformation, then it may further be asked whether 
these transformations are produced from other transformations, 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If the effect he regarded 
as produced from a cause which has not undergone any transforma¬ 
tion, then it would abide the whole time in which the material cause 
remains. Moreover, an effect is like the illusory silver which is non¬ 
existent in the beginning and in the end. The production of an 
entity cannot be either from a positive entity or a negative entity; 
for an effect, say, the jug, cannot be produced from its cause, the 
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earth-matter, without producing some change in it, that is, without 
negating it in some way or the other. On the other hand, if the pro¬ 
duction is regarded as being from a negation, then it will itself be a 
negation. So in whichever way a causal relation may be viewed, it 
becomes fraught with contradictions. 

The reply of Venkata to this is that the objection as to whether 
the effect is related to the cause in its production or unrelated to it 
is overcome by the view that the effect is unrelated to the cause; but 
that need not imply that all that is unrelated to the cause should be 
the effect, for mere unrelatedness does not induce the production 
of the effect such that the very unrelatedness will connect anything 
with any other thing as effect. The special powers associated with 
causal entity are responsible for the production of the special 
effects, and these can be known by the ordinary methods of agree¬ 
ment and difference. The relations of the causal elements among 
themselves are transferred to the effect. It is well known that causes 
produce effects of an entirely different nature, just as when a jug 
is produced by a stick and the potter’s wheel. Even the material 
cause is very different from the material cause as the effect. It is 
indeed admitted that the effect is produced from a modified 
(vikrta) cause, for any change in the cause, even the proximity of 
an accessory condition, would be a modification. But if modifica¬ 
tion or vikdra cannot be affirmed of the cause in the sense in which 
the effect is regarded as a modification, it may be said in that sense 
that the effect is produced from an unmodified cause. It would be 
wrong to suggest that any and every effect might spring from any 
and every unmodified cause, for an effect is produced from an un¬ 
modified cause under proper temporal conditions and the associa¬ 
tion of collocative agents. It is also wrong to suggest that in the 
supposition that an effect is analysable as a course of changes, 
the cause as the immediate antecedent would be undiscoverable; 
and the cause being undiscoverable the effect would also be in¬ 
explicable; for it is the effect which is recognized as perceived 
and this implies the existence of the cause without which it could 
not come into being. If it is urged that the effect is not perceived, 
or that it is contradicted, then the obvious reply is that both non¬ 
perception and contradiction are effects, and in denying effects 
through them the criticism becomes self-contradictory. 

When a material cause is changed into an effect, there are cer- 
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tain parts of it which remain unchanged, even when that effect is 
changed into other objects called effects, and there are some cha¬ 
racters which are formed only in certain effects. Thus, when gold 
is changed into a bangle and the bangle into a necklace, the per¬ 
sisting qualities of gold continue the same both in the bangle and 
in the necklace; but the special form of the bangle does not pass 
into that of the necklace. Again, the objection that if the effects 
were already existent in the cause, then there is no necessity of the 
causal operation as has elsewhere been repudiated, and it has also 
been pointed out that the assertion that all effects are false like 
conch-shell-silver is false, for these effects are not found to be 
contradicted like these illusory appearances. It is wrong also to 
suggest that because an effect does not exist in the beginning or in 
the end it also does not exist in the middle, for its existence in the 
middle is directly experienced. It may also be suggested on the 
other hand that because an effect exists in the middle it must also 
exist in the beginning and in the end. 

It is suggested by the Sahkarites that all notions of difference as 
effects are illusorily imposed upon one permanent entity which 
permeates through all so-called different entities, and that it is this 
permeating entity which is real. Against such a supposition the 
Sahkarites may be asked to discover any entity that permeates both 
through Brahman and avidya. It would be wrong to suggest that 
Brahman is both in itself and in the avidyd\ for Brahman cannot 
have any dual entity, and also cannot be illusorily imposed upon 
itself. 

The suggestion that since the unity of a flame is perceived to be 
false all perception is false is obviously wrong, for in the former 
case the illusion is due to the rapid coalescing of similar flames, but 
this does not apply to all perception. 

In the sense of substance {dravya) an effect exists in the cause, 
but in the sense of an effect-state the effect does not exist in the 
cause. The objections of the Samkhyists that if the effect-state did 
not exist in the cause it could not be produced and that similarly 
anything could be produced from anything are futile, for the effects 
are produced by specific powers which manifest themselves as 
effects in definite spatial and temporal conditions. 

A question is asked whether the effects are produced from a 
positive or a negative entity, that is, whether when the effects are 
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produced they are produced as states of a substance which persists 
through them or not. Venkata’s reply is that the substance per¬ 
sists; only states and conditions change when the effect is produced. 
For in the production of an effect there is change only in the causal 
state and not in the causal substance. There is thus an agreement* 
between the cause and the effect only so far as the substance is con¬ 
cerned and not with reference to their states; for it is by the nega¬ 
tion of the causal state that the effect-state arises. It is sometimes 
suggested that since an effect is neither permanently existing nor 
permanently non-existing it must be false. But this suggestion is 
obviously wrong, for the fact that an entity may be destroyed at a 
later moment does not mean that it was non-existent at the moment 
when it was perceived. Destruction means that an entity which was 
existent at a particular moment was non-existent at another. Con¬ 
tradiction means that a thing is non-existent even when it is per¬ 
ceived. Mere non-existence is not destruction, for the negation- 
jn eccdent-to-production might also be called destruction since it is 
also non-existent. Non-existence at a later point of time also does 
n(jt mean destruction, for then even chimerical entities might also 
be called destruction. The case of conch-shell -silver is not a case of 
destruction, for clearly that is a case of contradiction in experience. 
'Idius, if the concepts of production, destruction and non-existence 
be analysed, then it will be found that the concept of effect can 
never be regarded as iWusory. 

Fifty-seventh Objection. It is said that Brahman is of the nature 
of pure bliss {dnatula ); but it may well be said that in whichever 
sense the word dtuimla may be used it will not be possible to affirm 
that Brahman is of the nature of pure bliss. For if ananda means 
an entity the awareness of which induces an agreeable experience, 
then Brahman will be knowable. If it means merely an agreeable 
experience, then Brahman would not be pure indeterminate con¬ 
sciousness. If it means a mere agreeable attitude, then duality will 
be implied. If it means negation of pain, then Brahman would not 
be positive and it is well admitted on all hands that Brahman is 
neutral. Moreover, according to the Sahkarites themselves the 
state of intuition of Brahman is regarded as a positive state like the 
state of dreamless sleep, 'bhus, in whichever way one may look at 
the problem the assertion that the indeterminate Brahman is of the 
nature of pure bliss becomes wholly unwarrantable. 
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Fifty-eighth Objection, The eternity of Brahman cannot be 
maintained, if it is regarded as indeterminate. If eternity means 
existence in all times, then avidya also would be eternal; for it is 
also associated with all time, and time is itself regarded as its pro¬ 
duct. If it is urged that association with all time does not mean 
existence in all time, then it is wrong to regard existence in all times 
as a definition of eternity, for it will be enough to say that existence 
itself is eternal. The “inclusion of all time** as distinguished from 
mere existence shows the difference between existence and eternity. 
Eternity would thus mean existence in all time, which can be affirmed 
of avidya also. Eternity cannot also be defined as that which does 
not cease in time since such a definition would apply to time also 
which does not cease in time. It cannot also be said that eternity 
means that which is not contradicted in the beginning or in the end, 
for then the world-appearance also would be eternal. Again, it is 
difficult to understand how consciousness is regarded as eternal by 
the Sankarites, for if it is affirmed of ordinary consciousness, then 
that is directly against perceptual experience; and if it is affirmed 
of transcendental consciousness, then that is directly against ex¬ 
perience. Further, eternity cannot be regarded as the essence, for 
then it would be identical with self-luminosity, and its predication, 
such as Brahman is eternal, would be unnecessary. If it is regarded 
as a knowable quality, then if such a quality existed in conscious¬ 
ness, consciousness would become knowable. If it did not exist in 
consciousness, then its knowledge would not imply the eternity of 
consciousness. It cannot also be said that whatever is not produced 
is eternal, for then negation-prcccdent-to-production would be 
eternal. If it is said that any positive entity which is not produced 
is eternal, then avidya would also be eternal. Thus, in whichever 
way one may try to prove the eternity of the indeterminable pure 
consciousness one fails. 

Sixty-first Objection. It is often asserted by the Sankarites that 
there is a unity of the self. If by self here they mean the “ego, 
then clearly all the egos cannot be regarded as identical, for it is 
well known that the experiences of other people are never identified 
by us as ours. Nor can it be said that there is unity of consciousness 
of us all, for then each of us would know the minds of others. It is 
not maintainable that our underlying being is the same, for that 
would not mean the identity of our selves. One may think of 
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universal existence, but that would not mean the identity of the 
existents. Again, the identity of the selves cannot be regarded as real 
since the selves (jivas) themselves are regarded as unreal. If the 
identity of the selves be regarded as false, then there is no reason 
why such a doctrine should be propounded. In any case, when one 
has to deal with our experiential life, one has to admit the diversity 
of selves and there is no other proof by which their identity may be 
established. Thus it would be wrong to think, as the Sahkarites do, 
that there is one self. 

Meghanadari. 

Meghanadari, son of Atreyanatha suri, seems to be one of the 
earliest members of the Ramanuja school. He wrote at least two 
books, Naya-prakdsikd and Naya-dyu-mani, both of which are still 
in manuscript and only the latter has been available to the present 
writer. Most of the important contributions of Meghanadari on the 
subject of the Ramanuja theory of the pramdnas have already been 
discussed in some detail in connection with the treatment of that 
subject under Vehkatanatha. Only a few of his views on other 
topics of Ramanuja philosophy will therefore be giveti here. 

Svatah-prdmdnya-vdda, Venkata, in his Tattva-muktd-kaldpa 
and Sarvdrtha'Siddhiy says that all knowledge manifests the objects 
as they are. Even errors are true at least so far as they point to the 
object of the error. The erroneousness or error is due to the ex¬ 
istence of certain vitiating conditionsh When there is knowledge 
that there is a jug, the existence of the object is the validity [pram- 
dnya) of it and this is made known by the very knowledge that the 
jug exists*^. Even where there is the knowledge of silver in a conch- 
shell, there is the knowledge of the existence of the objective silver 
implied in that very knowledge, and thus even in erroneous know¬ 
ledge there is the self-validity so far as it carries with it the existence 
of the object of perception^ 

Meghanadari however, who in all probability preceded Venkata, 
gives a somewhat dilferent account of the doctrine of svatah- 

‘ jiidnartdm yathd-vasthitd-rtha-prakdsakati'am sdmdnyam eva bhrdntasydpi 
jiidmisya dharminy abhrdntatvdt ato vahtiyd-der ddhakatvavaj jndndndrn pram- 
dnyarn srdhhdu ikarn era iipadhcr rmini-mantravad doso-pddhi-iasdd apramdnatvam 
bhramdmse. San drthu-siddhi, p. 554, 

*yhalo'stl' ti jmlruim iitpadyate tatra visayd-stitvam eva prdmdnyam tat tu 
tenan'd jiidnena pratlyate atah svatah-prdmdnyam. Ibid. 

* Sec Ibid. 
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prdmanya. He says that validity (prdmdnya) proceeds from the ap¬ 
prehension of cognition {prdmdnyamjndna-sattd-pratiti-kdrandd eva\ 
for the validity must have a cause and no other cause is traceable^. 

The Naiyayikas, arguing against the svatah-prdmdnya doctrine 
of the Mimamsakas, are supposed to say that the self-validity can¬ 
not be regarded as being produced in every case of knowledge, for 
the Mimamsakas hold that the Vedas are eternal and thus their self¬ 
validity cannot be regarded as being produced. Self-validity cannot 
be regarded as produced in some cases only, for if that were the case 
the thesis that all cognitions are self-valid cannot stand. Therefore 
the proper view is that only that knowledge is self-valid which is 
uncontradicted in experience {abddhita-vyavahdra-hetutvam eva 
jndnasya prdmdnyam)^. Self-validity cannot be regarded as a special 
potency, for such a potency is non-sensible and has therefore to be 
known by inference or some other means; neither can it be regarded 
as being one {svarupa) with the sense-organs by which knowledge 
is acquired, for the existence of such sense-organs is itself inferred 
from mere knowledge and not from what is only true knowledge. 

Arguing against the Sahkarites, the Naiyayikas are supposed to 
say that in their view knowledge being self-luminous, there would 
be no way of determining validity either from uncontradicted ex¬ 
perience or by any other means; and since, according to them, 
everything is false, the distinction of validity and invalidity also 
ought to have no place in their system, for if such distinctions are 
admitted it would land them in dualism. To this Meghanadari says 
that if self-validity is not admitted, then the whole idea of validity 
has to be given up; for if validity is said to be produced from a 
knowledge of the proper conditions of knowledge or the absence of 
defects, such a knowledge has to be regarded as self-valid, for it 
would have to depend on some other knowledge and that again on 
some other knowledge, which would mean a vicious infinite. So 
knowledge is to be regarded as self-valid by nature and its in¬ 
validity occurs only when the defects and vitiating contributions of 
the causes of knowledge are known by some other means. But the 
method of establishing self-validity according to the followers of 
Kumarila is liable to criticism, for according to that system the 
existence of knowledge is only inferred from the fact of the re¬ 
velation of the objects, and that implication cannot also further 
^ Naya-dyu-mariit p. 21 (MS.). • Ibid. p. 22. 
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lead to the self-validity of knowledge. The theory of self-validity 
that it is caused by the same constituents which produce the know¬ 
ledge is also inadmissible, for the senses have also to be regarded 
as the cause of knowledge and these may be defective. Again, 
it is held that knowledge which corresponds with the object 
(tatha-hhuta) is valid and that which does not correspond with the 
object is invalid and that such validity and invalidity are therefore 
directly manifested by the knowledge itself. Meghanadari replies 
that if such correspondence be a quality of the object, then that does 
not establish the validity of knowledge; if it is a quality of know¬ 
ledge, then memory has also to be regarded as self-valid, for there 
is correspondence in it also. Again, the question arises whether the 
self-validity is merely produced or also known. In the former case 
the self-manifestation of self-validity has to be given up, and in the 
latter case the Kumarila view is indefensible for by it knowledge 
being itself an implication from the revelation of objects its self- 
validity cannot obviously be self-manifested. 

Meghanadari, therefore, contends that an intuition {anubhuti) 
carries with it its own validity; in revealing the knowledge it also 
carries with it the conviction of its own validity. The invalidity, on 
the other hand, is suggested by other sources. This intuition is in 
itself dilTcrent from memory b The whole emphasis of this conten¬ 
tion is on his view that each cognition of an object carries with it its 
cognizability as true, and since this is manifested along with the 
cognition, all cognitions arc self-valid in this sense. Such a self¬ 
validity is therefore not produced since it is practically identical 
with the knowledge itself. Meghanadari points out that this view 
is in apparent contradiction with Ramanuja’s own definition of 
svatah-prdmanya as that which is produced by the cause of know¬ 
ledge; but Ramanuja’s statement in this connection has to be in¬ 
terpreted differently, for the knowledge of God and the emancipated 
beings being eternal and unproduced any view which defines self¬ 
validity as a production from the same source from which know¬ 
ledge is produced would be inapplicable to them^. 

Time, 'rime according to Meghanadari is not to be regarded as 
a sejxirate entity. He takes great pains to show that Ramanuja has 

' (inubhutitvam vd prdmdnyam tistu; tac ca jndnd-vdntara-jdtih; sd ca smrti- 
jiidtui-jdtitah prthaktayd lokatah eva siddha; anubhuteh svasattayd eva sphurteh. 
Nfiya-dyu-mani, p. 31. 

* Ibid. p. 38. 
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himself discarded the view that time is a separate entity in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutray the Vedanta-dipa and the Vedanta-sara. 
The notion of time originates from the relative position of the sun 
in the zodiac with reference to earth. It is the varying earth-space 
that appears as time, being conditioned by the relative positions of 
the Sun^. This view is entirely different from that of Venkata which 
will be described later on. 

Karma and its fruits. According to Meghanadari deeds produce 
their fruits through the satisfaction and dissatisfaction of God. 
Though ordinarily deeds are regarded as virtuous or vicious, yet 
strictly speaking virtue and vice should be regarded as the fruits of 
actions and these fruits are nothing but the satisfaction and dis¬ 
satisfaction of God. The performance of good deeds in the past 
determines the performance of similar deeds in the future by pro¬ 
ducing helpful tendencies, capacities and circumstances in his 
favour, and the performance of bad deeds forces a man to take a 
vicious line of action in the future. At the time of dissolution also 
there is no separate dharma and adharmUy but God’s satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction produced by the individual’s deeds determine 
the nature and extent of his sufferings and enjoyment as well as his 
tendencies towards virtue or vice at the time of the next creation. 
The fruits of actions are experienced in the Heaven and Hell and 
also in the mundane life, but not while the individual is passing 
from Heaven or Hell to earth, for at that time there is no experience 
of pleasure or pain, it being merely a state of transition. Again, 
except in the case of those sacrifices which are performed for in¬ 
juring or molesting other fellow beings, there is no sin in the killing 
of animals in sacrifices which are performed for the attainment of 
Heaven or such other pleasurable purposes^. 

Vatsya Varada. 

Regarding the doctrine of Vedic injunction that one should 
study the Vedas, Vatsya Varada in his Prameya-mdld holds the 
view, in contradistinction to the Sahara Bhasya^ that Vedic in¬ 
junction is satisfied only in the actual reading of the Vedic texts and 
that the Vedic injunction does not imply an inquiry into the mean- 

' surya-di-sambandha-vUe^o-padhitah prthivyd-dideidndm eva kdla-sarjtjnd. 
Naya-dyu~mai^if p. i68. 

* Ibid. pp. 243-246. 
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ing of those texts. Such an inquiry proceeds from the normal in¬ 
quisitive spirit and the desire to know the various applications in 
the practical performances of sacrifices. These do not form a part 
of the Vedic injunction (vidhi). 

Vatsya Varada holds that the study of the Vedic injunction and 
the inquiry relating to Brahman form the parts of one unified scrip¬ 
ture, i.e. the latter follows or is a continuation of the former; and 
he mentions Bodhayana in his support. 

Sankara had thought that the study of the Mimamsa was in¬ 
tended for a class of people but not necessarily for those who would 
inquire into the nature of Brahman. The Purva-mimarnsa and the 
Uttara-mimamsa were intended for different purposes and were 
written by different authors. These should not therefore be re¬ 
garded as integrally related as two parts of a unified work. To this 
Vatsya Varada, following Bodhayana, takes exception, for he thinks 
that though the Purva-mimarnsa and Uttara-mimainsa are written 
by different authors yet the two together uphold one common view 
and the two may be regarded as two chapters of one whole book. 

Vatsya Varada also, in referring to Sankara^s view that the 
Purva-mimarnsa assumes the existence of a real world, whereas the 
purport of the Brahma-sutra is to deny it and therefore the two can¬ 
not be regarded as having the same end in view, challenges it by 
affirming the reality of the world. Safikara’s argument, that all 
which is cognizable is false, would imply that even the self is false; 
for many Upanisads speak of the perceptibility of the self. His de¬ 
claration of the falsity of the world would also imply that the false¬ 
hood itself is false, for it is a part of the world. Such an argument 
ought to be acceptable to Sankara, for he himself utilized it in re¬ 
futing the nihilists. 

Regarding the denial of the category of difference by the 
Sankarites Vatsya V^irada says that the opponent cannot by any 
means deny that difference is perceived, for all his arguments are 
based on the assumption of the existence of difference. If there 
were no difference, there would be no party and no view to be 
refuted. If it is admitted that the category of difference is per¬ 
ceived, then the opponent has also to admit that such a perception 
must have its own peculiar and proper cause. The real point in the 
conception of difference is that it constitutes its other as a part of 
itself. An object in its own nature has twofold characteristics, the 
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characteristic of its universal similarity with other things of its class 
and the characteristic in which it differs from others. In its second 
characteristic it holds its others in itself. When it is said that a thing 
is different it does not mean that the difference is identical with the 
thing or but another name for the thing, but what is meant is that 
a thing known as different has an outside reference to other entities. 
This outside reference to other entities, when conceived along with 
the object, produces the perception of difference. 

The conception of difference involves the conception of nega¬ 
tion as involved in the notion of otherness. If this negation is dif¬ 
ferent in nature from the object which is conceived as “different*’ 
or as the “other** of other objects, then since this negation cannot 
be directly known by perception “ difference ** also cannot be known 
directly by perception. The Visisfa^dvaita theory admits that “dif¬ 
ference** can be directly perceived. In order to prove this point 
Vatsya Varada gives a special interpretation of “negation** 
{abhdva). He holds that the notion of negation of an entity in 
another entity is due to the latter*s being endowed with a special 
character as involving a reference to the former. The notion of 
negation thus proceeds from a special modified character of an ob¬ 
ject in which the negation is affirmed. There are many Sahkarites 
who regard negation as positive, but in their case it is held to be a 
special category by itself which is perceived in the locus of the 
negation by the special pramdna of non-perception. Though posi¬ 
tive its notion is not produced according to them by the special 
modified nature of the object perceived in which the negation is 
affirmed. But Vatsya Varada holds that the notion of negation is 
due to the perception of a special modified nature of the entity in 
which the negation is affirmed ^ The negation revealed to us in one 
object as the otherness of another object means that the latter is in¬ 
cluded in a special character of the former which makes the reference 
as the otherness possible. 

Vatsya Varada also emphasizes the view that the tests referring 
to Brahman as $aiyay judnUy ananta, etc., indicate the fact of the 
possession of these qualities by God and that the monistic interpre¬ 
tation that these together refer to one identical being, the Brahman, 
is false. He also describes the infinite and unlimited nature of 

' pratiyogi-buddhau vastu-viie^a-dhlr e 7 ) 0 *petd ndstV ti vyavahdra-hetuh, 
Varada, Prameya-mdld, p. 35 (MS.). 
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Brahman and explains the exact sense in which the world and the 
individuals may be regarded as the body of God and that the in¬ 
dividuals exist for God who is their final end. He also deals in this 
work with certain topics regarding the external rituals, such as 
shaving of the head, wearing the holy thread, etc., by ascetics. 

Varada, in his Tattva-sdray collects some of the specially inter¬ 
esting points of the Bhdsya of Ramanuja and interprets them in 
prose and verse. Some of these points are as follows: (i) The view 
that the existence of God cannot be logically proved, but can be 
accepted only from scriptural testimony, (ii) The special inter¬ 
pretation of some of the important Upanisadic texts such as the 
Kapydsa text, (iii) The results of the discussions of the important 
adhikaranas of Vedanta according to Ramanuja, (iv) The doctrine 
that negation is only a kind of position, (v) The interpretation of 
the apparent dualistic and monistic texts, (vi) The discussion re¬ 
garding the reality of the world, etc. 

'This Tattva-sura provoked a further commentary on it called 
Batna-sdrinl by Vira-nighava-dasa, a son of BadhCila Narasirnha 
(him, disciple of Hadhfila Varada (Tiirii, son of Badhula Venka- 
tacarya. Some of Vatsya Varada’s other works are: Sdrd-rtha- 
catustayuy Aradhand-samgrahay Tattva-nirnayUy Frapanna-pdrijdtay 
\\itiAingu-samarthatia and Purusa-ntnnaya^. 

Rarnanujacarya II alias Vadi-Hamsa-Navamvuda. 

Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya, belonged to 
the Atri lineage, lie was the maternal uncle of Veiikatanatha, the 
famous writer of the Ramanuja school. He wrote the Nyaya-kidisa 
which has often been rehured to in Venkata's Sarvartha-siddhi. 
He also wrote another work called Moksa-siddhi. Some of his in¬ 
terpretations of Ramanuja’s ideas have already been referred to in 
dealing with the Ramanuja theory of knowledge as explained by 
Venkata. Other contributions by him are mentioned in brief 
below. 

Negation. Negation as a separate category is denied by Rama¬ 
nujacarya ll. He thinks that negation of an entity means only an¬ 
other entity different from it. The negation of a jug thus means the 

* In his Tdth'ti-nirnaya he tries ti) prove that all the important ^ruti texts 
prove that Ni^rayana is the highest Ciod. He refers in this work to his Puru^a- 
nirnuya where, he says, he has discussed the subject in more detail. 
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existence of some other entity different from it. The real notion of 
negation is thus only “difference.** A negation is described as that 
which is antagonistic to a positive entity and there is thus no way in 
which a negation can be conceived by itself without reference to a 
positive entity. But a positive entity never stands in need of its 
specification through a reference to negation^. It is also well known 
that the negation of a negation is nothing else than the existence of 
positive entity. The existence of negation cannot be known either 
by perception, inference, or by implication. Venkata, in further ex¬ 
plaining this idea, says that the idea of absence in negation is de¬ 
rived from the association of the object of negation with a different 
kind of temporal or spatial character^. Thus, when it is said that 
there is no jug here, it merely means that the jug exists in another 
place. It is argued that negation cannot be regarded as the existence 
of positive entity, and it may be asked if negation cannot be 
regarded as negation, how can negation of negation be regarded 
as the existence of positive entity. Just as those who admit negation 
regard negation and existence of positive entity as mutually denying 
each other, so the Ramanujas also regard the existence of positive 
entities and negations as denying each other in their different 
spatial and temporal characters. Thus it is not necessary to admit 
negation as a separate category. When an existing entity is said to 
he destroyed, what happens is that there is a change of state. 
Negation-precedent-to-production {prdga-bhdva) and the negation 
of destruction do not mean anything more than two positive states 
succeeding each other, and there may be an infinite series of such 
states. If this view is not admitted, and if the negation of destruc¬ 
tion {pradhvamsd-bhdva) and the negation-precedent-to-production 
(prdg-abhdva) be regarded as separate categories of negation, then 
the destruction of negation-precedent-to-production and negation- 
precedent-to-production of destruction will depend upon an in¬ 
finite series of negations which would lead to a vicious infinite. It is 
the succession of a new state that is regarded as the destruction of 
the old state, the former being a different state from the latter. It is 
sometimes held that negation is mere vacuity and has no reference to 
the existence of positive entity. If that were so, then on the one hand 

^ athd*bhdva 5 ya tad~rupam yad-bhdva-pratipakfatd naVvam adyd'py asau 
yasmdd bhdvo-ttlrnena sadhitah. Nydya^kuliia. MS. 

* tat-tat-pratiyogi-bhdva^sphurana-sahakrto desa-kdfa-di-bheda eva svabhdvdt 
nan-prayogam api sahate. Sarvartha-siddhi, p. 714. 
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negation would be causeless and on the other it could not be the 
cause of anything; and so negations would thus be both beginning¬ 
less and eternal. In that case the whole world would be within the 
grasp of negation and everything in the world would be non-existing. 
Thus it is unnecessary to admit negation as a separate category. The 
difference of one positive entity from another is regarded as negation. 

Another problem that arises in this connection is that if nega¬ 
tion is not admitted as a separate category how can negative causes 
be admitted. It is well known that when certain collocations of 
causes can produce an effect they can do so only when there are no 
negative causes to counteract their productive capacity. This 
capacity {sakti) is admitted in the Ramanuja school as the colloca¬ 
tion of accessories which helps a cause to produce the effect 
{karayiasya karyo-payogi sahakdri-kaldpah saktir ity ucyatef. I'o 
this Ramanujacarya’s reply is that the absence of counteracting 
agents is not regarded as a separate cause, but the presence of the 
counteracting agents along with the other accessory collocations is 
regarded as making those accessory collocations unfit for producing 
the effect, 'riius there are two sets of collocations where the effect 
is or is not produced, and it is the difference of two collocations that 
accounts for the production of the effect in one case and its non¬ 
production in another; but this does not imply that absence or 
negation of the obstructive factors should be regarded as con¬ 
tributing to the causation. In one case there was the capacity for 
production and in another case there was no such capacity^, 
(’apacity (sakti) is not regarded by Ramanujacarya as a separate 
non-sensible (atindriya) entity, but as an abstract specification of 
that which produces any effect (sakti-gata-jdty-anahhyupagame tad- 
ahhdvdt saktasyniiva jdtih kdrya-niydrnikd na tu sakti-jdtir iti)^. 

Jdti (universal). Ramanujacarya does not admit anyy^ff or uni¬ 
versal in the sense of any abstract generality of individuals. Accord- 

^ Sun arthii-sidiihi, p. 6S5. 

^ suidha~r<istu-i'iro(lln iihutakah sadhya-vastu-iirodhi pratibfwdhakah, kat- 
ham yadi karyr tad-'i iruddhatvam iti cen mi; ittharn kuryain kdram-pauskalye 
idim ati, tad^^apamkalye mi bhavati, apauskalyattt ca kvacit kdramlmhn anyatama- 
vaikalydt k^ tu it sakti-vaikalydt iti bhidyate, yadyapi saktir na kdramirn tathd'pi 
saktasyai^i a karanatvdt 1 ik^and-bhdre'pi viii^td-bhdva-nydyena kdrand-bhdvah. 
tad-uhhaya-kdranena prdj^'-ahhdra-sthiti-karandt kdrya-i irodhVti pratibandhako 
bhavati: tatra yathd kdrana-x aikalya-drsta-rupemi kurvato'bhdvah kdranam na 
sydt: tathd sakti -7 ij^hnitah yo hi ndma pratibandhakah kdranam kincid vindsya 
kdrxam pratibadhnati na tasyd'bhdvah kdranam iti siddham. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 

» Ibid. 
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ing to him any unified assemblage of parts similar to such other 
assemblages of parts [susadrsa-samsthana) is called a universal^. 

Venkata, a follower of Ramanujacarya, defines jdti as mere 
similarity (sausadrsya). Criticizing the Naiyayika theory of jdti he 
says that if that which manifests universals is itself manifested 
through universals, then these universals should have to be mani¬ 
fested by others which have to be manifested by further universals 
and this would lead to a vicious infinite. If to avoid such a vicious 
infinite it is held that the second grade parts that manifest a jdti 
(universal) do not require a iwrxhtrjdti for their manifestation, then 
it is better to say that it is the similar individuals that represent the 
notion of jdti and that it is not necessary to admit any separate 
category as jdti. It is clear that the notion of universals proceeds 
from qualities or characters in which certain individuals agree, and 
if that is so it should be enough to explain the notion of universals. 
It is these characters, the similarity of which with the similar cha¬ 
racters of other individuals is remembered, that produce the 
notion of universals^. When some parts or qualities are perceived 
in some things they of themselves naturally remind us of other 
similar parts in other things and it is this fact, that the two mutually 
stand, one beside the other, in the mind, which is called similarity^. 
It is inexplicable why certain qualities or characters remind us of 
others and it can only be said that they do so naturally; and it is this 
fact that they stand beside each other in the mind which constitutes 
their similarity as well as their universal. There is no other separate 
category which may either be called similarity {sddrsya) or uni¬ 
versal. There is not, however, much difference between Rama- 
nujacarya’s definition of universals and Venkata’s definition of it, 
for though the former defines it as any assemblages that are similar 
and the latter as similarity, yet the very conception of similarity of 
Venkata involves within it the assemblage of parts as its con¬ 
stituent; for the notion of similarity according to Venkata is not 

* Nydya-kulisa. MS. l i - • 

* kecid dhusamsthana’hheddh kvacana khalu mithas sddrsyarupd hhanti yair 
bhavadlyam sdmdnyam abhivyajyate ta eva sausddrsya-vyavahdra-^nfaya-bhQtdh 
sdmdnya-vyavahdram nirvahantu; tasmdt te^dm sarve^dm anyonya-sdpekfat-ka- 

smrti-vi^ayataydtat-tad-ekdvamariastat-tajjdtiyatvd-vamarsah.Sarvdrtha-siddht, 

p- 704. 

® yady ( 2 py ekaikastharn 5 dsnd“di~dharm<i~ 5 vaTupaifi tathd pt tan-nirupadhi ~ 
niyataih svabhdvato niyataih tais tais sdsnd-dibhir anya-nisthais sa-pratidvand- 
vikam sydt; idam eva anvonya-sa-pratidvandvika-rupam sddrsya-sabda-vacyam 

abhidhiyate. Ibid. 
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anything abstract, but it means the concrete assemblages of parts 
that stand beside one another in memory. Venkata, however, 
points out that the notion of “universar* does not necessarily mean 
that it can be with regard to assemblages of parts only, for in case 
of those partless entities, such as qualities, there cannot be any 
assemblage of parts, yet the notion of universals is still quite ap¬ 
plicable. It is for this reason that Venkata makes “similarity” only 
as the condition of “universals” and does not include assemblages 
of parts {samsthana) as is done by Ramanujacarya. 

Svatah-prdmanya {self-validity). It is sometimes argued that 
as in all things so in the determination of validity and invalidity the 
application of the methods of agreement and difference is to be 
regarded as the decisive test. The presence of qualities that con¬ 
tribute to validity and the absence of defects that make any per¬ 
ception invalid is to be regarded as deciding the validity or in¬ 
validity of any perception. To this Ramanujacarya says that the 
ascertainment of qualities that contribute to validity cannot be 
determined without an assurance that there are no defects, and the 
absence of defects cannot also be known without the knowledge of 
the presence of (|ualities that contribute towards validity; and so, 
since they mutually depend upon each other, their independent de¬ 
termination is impossible. 'Thus the suggestion is that there is 
neither the determination of validity nor invalidity, but there is 
doubt. 'To this the reply is that unless something is known there 
cannot be any doubt. So there is a middle stage beff)re the de¬ 
termination of validity or invalidity. Before it is known that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object or docs not do so, there 
must be the manifestation of the object {artha-prakdsa) which, so 
lar as it itself is concerned, is self-valid and docs not depend for its 
validity upon the application of any other method; for it is the basis of 
all future determinations of its nature as true or false. So this part of 
knowledge—the basic part—the manifestation of objects—is self- 
valid. It is wrong to say that this knowledge is in itself characterless 
{nihsvahhdva), for it is of the nature of the manifestation of an ob¬ 
jective entity like the determination of tree-ness before its specific 
nature as a mango or a pine tree^ The knowledge of the contri- 

^ yatha-rtha-pnricchedah pnitmlnyam ayathd-rtha-pariccheduh aprdtndnyam 
kathtnn tad-ubhaya-paritya^e artha-pariccheda-siddliih iti cen na, aparitydjyatvd- 
bhyupaf^amdt. tayoh sddhdrunam era hy artha-paricchedam hnlmali sitrtsapd- 
piddsu-difu ira r'rkfatram. Xydya-kulisa. MS. 
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butory qualities is not the cause of validity, but when validity is 
determined they may be regarded as having contributed to the 
validity. The self-validity is of the knowledge {jnana) and not of its 
correspondence {tathdtva). If the correspondence were also di¬ 
rectly revealed, then there can never be any doubt regarding such 
correspondence. When the followers of Kumarila say that know¬ 
ledge is self-valid, they cannot mean that knowledge itself imparts 
the fact that there has been a true correspondence, for they do not 
admit that knowledge is self-revealing. 'Fhey have therefore ad¬ 
mitted that there are some other means by which the notion of such 
validity is imparted. The validity of those will again have to depend 
upon the validity of other imparting agents, and there will thus be 
a vicious infinite. For the determination of validity one is bound to 
depend on the ascertainment by corroboration and causal efficiency. 
If validity thus depends upon the ascertainment of contributory 
qualities, then there is no self-validity. The Vedas also cannot be 
self-valid in this view. If there are no defects in them because they 
have not proceeded from any erring mortals, then they have no 
contributory qualities also because they have not proceeded (ac¬ 
cording to the Mimamsa view) from any trustworthy person. So 
there may legitimately be a doubt regarding their validity. The truth 
of any correspondence depends upon something other than the 
knowledge itself, e.g. the falsehood of any mis-correspondence. If 
it depended merely on the cause of the knowledge, then even a false 
knowledge would be right. For establishing the validity of the 
Vedas, therefore, it has to be admitted that they have been uttered 
by an absolutely trustworthy person. Knowledge does not mani¬ 
fest merely objectivity but a particular thing or entity and it is valid 
so far as that particular thing has been manifested in knowledge*. 
The validity of knowledge thus refers to the thing in its general 
character as the manifestation of a particular thing and not re¬ 
garding its specific details in character 2. Such a validity, however, 
refers only to the form of the knowledge itself and not to objective 
corroboration^. Whatever may be doubtful in it is to be ascertained 
by contributory qualities, corroboration and the like, and when the 

' yad dhi jfidne vidyate tad eva tasya lakfanam ucitam vastu-prakdsatvam eva 
jndne vidyate na tu vi^aya-prakdiatvam yato vijndne samutpanne vi^ayo* yam iti 
nd* bhdti kintu ghato* yam iti. Nydya-kulisa. MS. 

* jndndndm sdmdnya-rupani eva prdmdnyam na vaisefikarp rQpam. Ibid. 

^ tasmad bodha*tmakatvena prdptd buddheh pramdnatd. Ibid. 
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chances of error are eliminated by other sources the original validity 
stands uncontradicted. 

Saprakasatva {self-luminosity). Ramanujacarya first states the 
Naiyayika objection against self-luminosity. The Naiyayikas are 
supposed to argue that things are existent but they become know- 
able only under certain conditions and this shows that existence 
{satta) is different from cognition or its self-illumination {prakasa). 
Arguing from the same position it may be said that knowledge as an 
existent entity is different from its illumination as such*. If know¬ 
ledge itself were self-revealing, then it would not depend upon any 
conditioning of it by its contiguity or relationing with objects and 
as such any individual cognition would mean universal cognition. 
If, on the other hand, knowledge requires a further conditioning 
through its relationing with objects, then knowledge would not be 
self-revealing, hurthcr, knowledge being partless, there cannot be 
any such conception that one part of it reveals the other. In the case 
of partlcss entities it is not possible to conceive that knowledge 
should be self-revealing, for it cannot be both an agent and an ob¬ 
ject at the same time. Again, if knowledge were self-revealing, then 
the difference between consciousness and its re-perception through 
introspection cannot be accounted for. Further, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the difference between one cognition and another depends 
upon the difference of its objective content. Apart from this there is no 
difference between one cognition and another. If the objective con¬ 
tent was not a constituent of knowledge, then there would be no 
difference between the illumination of knowledge as such and the 
illumination of an object. If knowledge were by itself self-illuminat¬ 
ing, then there would be no place for objects outside it and this would 
bring us to absolute idealism. So the solution may be either on the 
Mimarnsa lines that knowledge produces such a character in the 
objective entity that by that cognized character of objects cognition 
may be inferred, or it may be on Nyaya lines that knowledge mani¬ 
fests the objects. Thus it has to be admitted that there must be some 
kind of cognitive relation between the object and its knowledge, and 
it would be the specific nature of these relations that would de¬ 
termine the cognitive character in each case. Now it may again be 
asked whether this cognitive relation is only object-pointing or 


' uirrasyahi st'otah sva^gocara-jndna-dhJnah prakdsah 
abhyupa^antum uatah. Nydya-kulisa, MS. 


samvidam api tathaV 
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whether it is object-knowledge-pointing. In the former case the 
object alone would be manifested and in the latter case knowledge 
would be its own object, which is again absurd. If knowledge 
manifested the object without any specific relation, then any know¬ 
ledge might manifest any object or all objects. Knowledge implies 
a cognitive operation and if such an operation is not admitted 
knowledge cannot be manifested, for the very objectivity of know¬ 
ledge implies such an operation. Hence the conclusion is that as 
knowledge manifests other objects so it is also manifested by a 
further cognition of re-perception. When one says “I perceive it,** 
it is not a case of mere knowledge-manifestation but a re-perception 
of having perceived that particular object. So knowledge is mani¬ 
fested by a further re-perception and not by itself. To this Rama- 
nujacarya raises an objection: it may be asked whether this re¬ 
perception of knowledge takes place in spite of the absence of any 
desire to re-perceive on the part of the knower or as the result of 
any such desire. In the former case, since the re-perception takes 
place automatically, there will be an infinite series of such automatic 
re-perceptions. In the latter case, i.e. when the re-perception takes 
place in consequence of a desire to do so, then such a desire must 
be produced out of previous knowledge and that would again pre¬ 
suppose another desire, and that another knowledge, and there 
would thus be a vicious infinite. To this the Naiyayika reply is that 
the general re-perception takes place without any desire, but the 
specific re-perception occurs as a result of a desire to that effect. 
This ordinary re-perception of a general nature follows as a natural 
course, for all mundane people have always some knowledge or 
other throughout the course of their experience. It is only when 
there is a desire to know some specific details that there is a specific 
mental intuition {mdnasa-pratyaksa) to that effect. 

To this Ramanujacarya's reply is that in the case of an ordinary 
existent thing there is a difference between its existence as such and 
its manifestation of knowledge, for it always depends upon specific 
relations between itself and knowledge; but in the case of a self- 
luminous entity where no such relations are needed there is no 
difference between its existence and its manifestation. The fire 
illuminates other objects but it does not need any other assistance to 
manifest itself. It is this that is meant by self-luminosity. Just as 
no entity depends upon any other entity of its own class for its 
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manifestation, so knowledge also does not need assistance from 
knowledge for its manifestation. The relations that are needed for 
the manifestation of other objects are not needed for the manifesta¬ 
tion of knowledge itself^. Knowledge thus being self-luminous 
helps our behaviour directly but does not depend upon anything 
else for lending such assistance. It is against all experience that 
knowledge for its manifestation requires some other knowledge, 
and if it has no support in our experience there is no justification 
for making such an extraordinary theory that any knowledge for its 
manifestation should require the operation of another knowledge. 
That only can be called an object of knowledge which though 
existent remains unmanifested. But it cannot be said that there 
was knowledge which was not known, for a cognition would not 
last like other objective entities awaiting the time when it might be 
manifested. In the case of a past knowledge which is merely in¬ 
ferred now, there is no notion of that knowledge, so one can always 
draw a distinction between the known and the unknown. If only 
the object were illuminated and not the knowledge of it, no one 
would fail for a moment to perceive that. If knowledge were merely 
inferred from its effect, everyone would have so experienced it, but 
no one has a moment’s hesitation in discriminating between what 
is known and unknown. It is again wrong to say that knowledge 
arises only after inquiry, for in the present knowledge whatever is 
sought to be known is known directly, and in the past knowledge 
also there is no such inference that there was knowledge because 
it is remembered, but the past knowledge directly appears as 
memory; for if that is called an inference, then even re-perception 
may be regarded as an inference from memory. 

Again, a thing that exists w ithout being an object of knowledge 
at the same time is liable to erroneous manifestation on account of 
the presence of defects in the collocation conditioning the know¬ 
ledge, but knowledge itself is never liable to error, and conse¬ 
quently it has no existence apart from being known. Just as there 
cannot be any doubt whether a pleasure or a pain is experienced, 
so there cannot be any doubt about knowledge, and this shows that 
whenever there is knowledge it is self-manifested. When one knows 
an object one is also sure about one’s knowledge of it. Again, it is 

‘ jndnam ananya-dhlna-prakasam artha-prakdiakatvdt dlpavat. Nydya- 
kulisa. MS. 
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wrong to suppose that if knowledge is self-manifested then there 
would be no difference between itself and its objective content, for 
the difference is obvious; knowledge in itself is formless, while the 
object supplies the content. Two entities which appear in the same 
manifestation, such as quality and substance, things and their 
number, are not on that account identical. It cannot also be said 
that knowledge and its object are identical because they are simul¬ 
taneously manifested, for the very fact that they are simultaneously 
manifested shows that they are two different things. Knowledge 
and the object shine forth in the same manifestation and it 
is impossible to determine which of them shines before or 
after. 

The self also is to be regarded as being of the nature of know¬ 
ledge from the testimony of the scriptures. Self being of the nature 
of knowledge is also self-luminous, and it is not therefore 
to be supposed that it is cognized by mental intuition {mdnasa- 
pratyaksa). 


Ramanujadasa alias Mahacarya. 

Ramanujadasa, called also Mahacarya, was the pupil of 
Badhula Srinivasacarya. He is not, however, to be confused with 
Ramanujacarya II, the son of Padmanabharya and the maternal 
uncle of Vedanta-de^ika—who was also known as Vadi-hamsa- 
navambuda. He wrote at least .three books: Sad-vidya-vijaya^ 
Advaita-vijaya, and Parikara-vtjaya, 

In his Sad-vidya-vijaya, in refuting the Sahkarite doctrine that 
the existence of positive nescience {bhdva~rupd~jndna) can be known 
by the different of perception, inference and implication, 

he says that intuitive experience of ignorance, such as “I am ig¬ 
norant,” cannot be regarded as an experience of nescience as such 
in its entirety {krtsnd-jndna-pratitis tdvad asiddhd), for it can never 
refer to all objects as negativing all knowledge. A perceptual 
mental state of the antahkarana is not admitted by the Sahkarites to 
refer to entities past and gone. Even when a man intuits that he is 
ignorant, there is at that stage an illumination of his own ego and 
the fact of his being ignorant, and it cannot be said that in such an 
experience the nescience in its entirety has been illuminated, for 
the ego is also illuminated at the time. If nescience in its entirety 
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is not illuminated, then the nescience is only illuminated with re¬ 
ference to particular objects, and if that is so the assumption of a 
positive nescience is useless. Again, if nescience or want of know¬ 
ledge refers to a particular object, then there is a knowledge of that 
object implied in it; and therefore nescience as such is not ex¬ 
perienced and a supposition of a positive nescience is no better than 
the ordinarily accepted view that in such cases there is only a nega¬ 
tion of the knowledge of an object except in deep dreamless sleep. 
In all other stages all experiences of ignorance refer to the negation 
of knowledge of particular objects. All cases of ignorance mean that 
their objects are known only in a general manner, but not in their 
specific details. Again, it cannot be said that nescience is regarded 
as positive merely to denote that it is of the nature of a stuff that is 
opposed to knowledge in ^tntX2X{jnana-sdmanya-virodhi) ; for in such 
experiences as “ I am ignorant” there is the knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject to which the ignorance belongs and also some general content 
regarding which there is the ignorance. Further, since the ne¬ 
science has the pure consciousness as its support and since the 
mind {ant ah katana) is not regarded as its support, how can the ex¬ 
perience ” I am ignorant” be said to refer to the experience of this 
stuff? If it be held that since the mind is an illusory construction 
on the pure consciousness which is the support of the nescience 
{ajhdna)y the latter may appear as a mental function, for both the ego 
and the nescience, being illusory impositions on the pure conscious¬ 
ness, may shine forth from the same identical basis of conscious¬ 
ness. The reply is that such an explanation is obviously wrong, for 
if both the ego-consciousness and the ajndna shone forth from the 
same basic consciousness, the latter could not appear as the pre¬ 
dicate of the former. If the one pure consciousness manifests both 
the ego and the ajndna, they would not appear as different and 
arranged in a definite subject-predicate order. Again, if it is held 
that the ajndna shines only as a predicative to the ego because they 
are based on pure consciousness, then how can such an ajndna refer 
to the objective things (which are independent impositions on pure 
consciousness) in such experiences as “ I do not know a jug? ” If it 
is said that since there is the one identical consciousness on which 
the objective entities, the ajndna and the ego-entity, are all imposed, 
and the ajndna is always in relation with the objective entities, then 
it may be said that even when a jug is known, the ajndna, being in 
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relation with other entities (such as cloth) and through them with 
the pure consciousness underlying them, is also in relation with the 
pure consciousness on which the jug is a construction. As such it 
would also be in relation with the jug, with the result that there 
would be the experience that the jug is not known. It may be 
argued that the very fact of the positive perception of the jug may 
be an obstacle to the association of ajndna with it. To this the reply 
is that just as when one says “I do not know this tree’' there is 
knowledge regarding the “ this” and ignorance regarding the nature 
of the tree, so here also there may be a partial knowledge and ig¬ 
norance in different aspects of the same jug. In cases of doubt one 
has to admit knowledge and ignorance subsisting in the same 
entity, and this is true in all cases of inquiry where a thing may be 
known in a general way and yet remain unknown so far as its 
specific details are concerned. 

Again, it is v/rongly contended by the Sahkarites that during 
deep dreamless sleep there is a direct intuition of ajndna; for if 
ajndna were then known in its own nature as such, a man could not 
wake up and remember that he knew nothing. He should then 
have remembered that he had a direct intuition of ajndna. If during 
deep dreamless sleep the pure consciousness illuminated ajndna, it 
must have also illuminated all known and unknown things in the 
world, which is absurd, for then these would have been remembered 
during the waking period. It cannot be said that during deep 
dreamless sleep only ajndna is manifested and nothing else, for 
according to the testimony of waking consciousness time is also 
perceived during dreamless sleep which accounts for the memory of 
the waking stage “so long I did not know anything.” Further, if it 
is held that whatever is illuminated by pure ^afoi-consciousness 
(i.e. without passing through the vrtti stage) then the ajndna also 
would not be remembered. If it is held that the objects of ajndna 
only are not illuminated by the safof-consciousness but only the 
ajndna, then that could not account for the memory in the waking 
stage “I did not know anything,” where “anything” definitely re¬ 
fers to some object of ajndna. Moreover, if the above supposition 
were correct, then the pure bliss could not be illuminated during 
dreamless sleep and remembered later in the waking stage. If in 
reply to this it were contended that certain specific characters were 
remembered during the waking period in addition to the ajndna 
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because they were represented through the modes of avidya^ the 
reply is that instead of assuming that there were specific modes of 
avidya one might as well admit them to be due to mental modes or 
states, and the experience of ajndna might well be accounted for as 
being the experience of absence of knowledge. Since absence of 
knowledge is acceptable to all, there is no justification for admitting 
a new entity such as a positive ajndna. 

Again, in the case of loss of memory of a perceived object, a 
person might say that he did not know the object, but that does not 
prove that while he knew the object he had an intuition of the 
ajndna of that object. After an illusory perception of conch-shell- 
silver one says “ I did not know silver so long’*; and how is this to 
be explained? Moreover, when one sees an object at the present 
moment, one may say “ I did not know this object so long.” How 
is this to l)e explained? 'Fhc obvious reply is that in all such cases 
we infer only that there was an absence of knowledge of those 
entities. In the instance under discussion also we may hold the 
same view and say that we infer that during dreamless sleep we had 
no knowledge. Hut we cannot say that we then intuited directly a 
positive ajndna. 41ie fiaiikarites say that the existence of ajndna as 
a positive stuff can he proved by inference also, for according to 
them just as light manifests things by removing the positive stuff 
of darkness, so knowledge also manifests things by removing the 
ajndna stuff that was hiding them. In refuting this, Mahacarya 
enters into a long discourse of formal and scholastic criticism of the 
i^ahkaritc mode of syllogism which cannot appropriately be treated 
here. The main point that is worthy of our notice here and which 
has a philosophical significance is the view of the Ramanuja school 
that the illumination of things by knowledge does not presuppose 
that some positive stuff of ajndna must have been removed. The 
i^ankarites object that unless ajndna is admitted as a separate stuff, 
hiding the pure bliss of the self, it is difficult to explain emancipa¬ 
tion. 'To this Mahaciirya’s reply is that emancipation can well be 
explained as cessation of bondage. People are as anxious to gain 
positive pleasure as to remove negative pain. It is wrong to suppose 
that unless the bondage were false it could not be removed, for it is 
well known that the effects of poison can be removed by the medita¬ 
tion of the mythical bird Garuda. So worldly bondage can also be 
removed by the meditation of God, though it be real. Meditation 
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as knowledge can remove not only ignorance but also the real fact 
of bondage. Emancipation may thus be regarded as the eternal 
manifestation of bliss and it is not indispensably necessary that all 
manifestation of bliss or happiness must be associated with a body 
like other ordinary bodily pleasure^. 

The Sahkarites say that since the unchangeable self cannot be 
the material cause of the world phenomena nor anything else, it 
comes by implication that there must be an ajndna stuflF which is 
the material cause of the world, for it is only such a material cause 
that can explain the ajndna characteristics of the world-phenomena. 
Brahman has often been designated as the material cause of the 
world, and this is true only so far as it is the basic cause (adhisthdna- 
kdrana), the pure being that underlies all phenomena. The ajndna 
is the changing material cause {parindmi-kdrana), and as such the 
world participates in the nature of ajndna in its characters. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that even though the world- 
creation may be supposed to be false, that docs not necessarily im¬ 
ply the assumption of a positive ajndna. Thus the illusory silver is 
produced without any cause, or the self may be regarded as the 
material cause of the world-creation, which though partless may 
appear as the world through error. It cannot be said that a false 
effect must have a false entity as its cause, for no such generaliza¬ 
tion can be made. 'Fhe presence of the common characteristic of 
falsehood cannot determine the supposition that a false entity must 
necessarily be the cause of a false effect, for there must be other 
common characteristics in other respects too and there is certainly 
no absolute similarity of characteristics between the cause and the 
effect^. Moreover, an effect does not necessarily possess the same 
identity of existence as its changing material cause; it is therefore 
not impossible for the Brahman to be the material cause of the world, 
though its purity may not be found in the world. If the Brahman 
is regarded as the parindmi-kdrana of the world, it cannot of course 
have the same identical existence as the world, but if an entity can 
show itself in another form we may call it a parindmi-kdrana, and 
it is not necessary for it to have the same existence as that effect. 
'Fhus, destruction and the cessation of avidyd are both regarded as 

^ Sad-vidya-vijaya^ pp. 39-75 (MSS.). 

“ nanu upadano-pddeyayoh salak^anya-niyama-darianad eva tat-siddhir iti cet 
sarvathd sdlakfanyasya mrd-ghatayoh apy adarsandt ynt kincit sdrupyasya sukti- 
rajatd-ddv api paddrthatvd-dind satvdt. Ibid. p. 77. 
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effects and yet they have not the same existence as their causes^. 
It cannot therefore be argued that if Brahman be regarded as the 
parinami-kdrana of the world, the world would thereby be as real 
as Brahman, Again, the non-appearance of the Brahma-character 
of the world may well be explained as being due to the influence of 
karma. Even for explaining the non-appearance of the Brahma- 
character of the world the assumption of an ajndna is not necessary. 
It is also not necessary to define emancipation as the cessation of 
ajndna, for that stage, being itself a state of bliss, can thereby be 
regarded as an object of our efforts, and the supposition of avidyd 
and its cessation is wholly groundless. 

Mahacarya also made a vigorous effort to show by textual con¬ 
tents that the existence of avidyd as a positive ignorance is not 
admitted in the Vedic scriptures. 

In the second chapter Mahacarya attempts to show that there 
is no necessity to admit an ajndna as an independent hiding stuff. 
The J^aiikaritcs argue that though the self is experienced in the 
notion of our ego, yet the self is not expressed in our ego-experience 
as identical with Brahman as the fullness of bliss, and for this it is 
necessary to admit that there is an ajndna stuff which hides the pure 
character of Brahman. To this Mahacarya’s reply is that since 
ajndna is regarded as beginningless its hiding capacity will also be 
eternal and no emancipation is possible; and if Brahman could be 
hidden, it will cease to have its own nature as self-luminous and 
will l)e ignorant. Moreover, the experience is of the form “I am 
ignorant” and as such the ajndna seems to have reference only to 
the ego. If it is held that the existence of the veil is admitted only 
to explain the limited appearance of Brahman through mind 
{antahkarana), then it may well be pointed out that the limited ap¬ 
pearance of Brahman as ego may well be explained through the 
limitation of the antahkarana through which it manifests itself, and 
for that it is not necessary to admit a separate veil of ajndna. 

Again it may be asked whether the veiling is identical with 
ajndna or different from it. In the former case it would ever remain 

' ytui uktiim hruhmatiah parindmitayd upadanatve partndmasya parindmt- 
samdmi-sattdkatva-niyarnemi kdryasyd'pi satyatva-prasatiga iti. tatra kim pari- 
tuima-sabdemi kdrya-mdtrarn rivaksitam, uta rupd-ntard-pattih; dhvamsasya 
m idyd-nwrttesca parindmi-samdna-sattdkatvd-bhdvdt na hi tad-rupena parindmi 
kiheid asti. na dritfyam rupd-ntard-patteh parindmi-mdtra-sdpekfatvdt gauravena 
sfa-samdnu-sattdka-parindmy-apekfd-bhdvdt. Sad-vidyd-vijaya, p. 77. 
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unmanifested, and the manifestation of the world-appearance 
would be impossible. If the veiling is something different from 
ajndna^ then since that something is not in any way related with 
pure consciousness its operation would not explain the world- 
illusion. If this veiling is supposed to render the ajndna in¬ 
definable, then it may be asked if this veiling is something different 
from ajndna or identical with it; in the latter case it would not de¬ 
pend on it and in the former case it is meaningless to regard ajndna 
as antagonistic to Brahman. Thus, since the limitations through 
which the Brahman manifests itself are sufficient to explain the 
limited appearance of Brahman as world-objects, it is unnecessary 
to admit a separate ajndna. 

Again, if ajndna can veil the pure 5afo/-consciousness, then the 
whole world would be blind and there would be no knowledge at 
all. If the 5fl/e5^-consciousness cannot be veiled, then the Brahman 
also cannot be veiled. Further, if Brahman is always self-luminous, 
then it can never be hidden by ajndna. If it is said that the self¬ 
luminosity of Brahman means that it cannot be the object of cog¬ 
nition (a-vedyatva) or of immediacy {aparoksa)^ then it is un¬ 
necessary to indulge in the conception of veiling, for the non- 
cognizability is neither of the two. Again, the Sahkarites hold that the 
ajndna hides the bliss part of Brahman but not the part of its con¬ 
sciousness. This is obviously impossible, for they hold that bliss 
and pure consciousness are identical; and if that were so, how can 
the bliss part be covered without covering also the part of con¬ 
sciousness, and how can one identical partless being, the Brahman, 
be divided into two parts of which one is covered while the other is 
not} Again, if the self is admitted to be of the nature of pure bliss, 
and if our love of pleasure is explained as being due to the illusory 
construction of the ego on this self, then since all things of the 
world are but illusory impositions on the self, all things in the world 
would be dear to us and even pain would be pleasurable. 

In the third chapter Mahacarya refutes the Sahkarite theory of 
the support of ajndna. It is held by some exponents of the Sankara 
school that the ajndna-constituents of the objects are supported in 
the pure consciousness underlying these objects. Though there are 
the modifications of these ajndna entities, yet they may have rela¬ 
tion with our ego-consciousness, for both the ego and the objects 
are but the states of a grounA-ajndna, To this Mahacarya says that 
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if all objects of the world have separate and different ajndna 
materials as their causes, then it is wrong to suppose that the illusory 
silver is produced by the ajndna of the conch-shell. It would be 
much better to say that the ajndna of the subject (pramdtd) as it 
comes out with the antahkarana has produced the illusory silver. 
Again, if the ajiidna of the conch-shell is regarded as beginningless, 
it is meaningless to regard it as being a modification of a ground- 
ajndnay and if it is not regarded as a mode its perception cannot be 
explained. 

There are again others who hold that the ajndna constituting an 
external object in some sense subsists in the subject as well and 
thus there may be a connection between the subject and the object. 
To this Mahacarya says that such a view is impossible, for the con¬ 
sciousness underlying the object is different from that underlying the 
subject; and if it is held that pure consciousness is ultimately one, 
then all objects ought to be illuminated just as much as any par¬ 
ticular object is illuminated at the time of any particular cognition. 
Again, if the consciousness underlying the objects and the subject 
is without any distinction, why should a man know himself to be 
ignorant when he says “I am ignorant**? There is no reason why 
this feeling of ignorance should be felt in the subject and not in the 
object when the consciousness underlying them are one and the 
same. Moreover, in that case where one person knows an object, 
there would be a knowledge of that object with all persons. 

'There arc again others who say that the ajndna constituent of 
the conch-shell has the consciousness underlying the ego-cx- 
perience as its support and the consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell as its object. 'I'o this Mahacarya says that the ajndna supported 
by the consciousness underlying the ego-experience cannot undergo 
transformation, and, if this is so, it cannot explain the diverse objects. 

'Inhere are others again who think that when a man says that he 
does not know the conch-shell his ignorance refers to the root- 
ajiidna; for though the ajndna refers to the pure consciousness, that 
being identical with the pure consciousness underlying the conch- 
shell, the ajndna also refers to the conch-shell and may be so ap¬ 
prehended. One has also to admit that the illusory silver is also 
made up of the stuff of ajndna, for since the illusory silver appears 
in perception, it must have some stuff as its material cause. 

To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the apperception of self- 
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ignorance has a reference to the root-ajudna^ there is no justification 
for admitting separate ajndnas constituting the stuff of the objects. 
It cannot be suggested that the existence of such ajndna may be 
proved by the fact that each perception implies the cessation of a 
particular ajndna, for the disappearance of such an ajndna is only a 
matter of inference, and it may as well be assumed that it does not 
mean anything more than that a particular cognition follows only 
the absence of that particular knowledge. A negation-precedent- 
to-a-production is always destroyed by the production of a par¬ 
ticular entity. When one says “I did not know the jug long, but 
1 know it now,” the cessation of the absence of knowledge or the 
ajndna has a direct and immediate reference to the subject, the 
knower. But the removal of the ajndna hiding the objects is only 
a matter of inference from the fact of cognition, and it can never be 
immediate or intuitive. Again, if the root-ajndna is supposed to 
veil the pure consciousness as underlying the objects, it is un¬ 
necessary to suppose the existence of separate ajndnas hiding the 
objects. If it is supposed that the pure consciousness underlying 
the objects, being identical with Brahman, which is referred to by 
the root-ajndna, may appear in consciousness as being limited 
under the object-appearance, it may be asked how on account of the 
association of the root-ajndna the object may appear to be unknown 
even when it is known. Again, the root-ignorance implied in such 
an experience as “I do not know” cannot belong to the mind 
{antahkarana), for it is a material object and it cannot belong to the 
self-shining pure consciousness. Being what it is, it cannot be 
ignorant about itself. 

Further, it may well be said that though the self is manifested in 
self-consciousness yet it often appears as associated with the body, 
and though objects may generally be known as “knowable” yet 
their specific nature may not be known and it is this that often leads 
to doubt; all these are inexplicable except on the assumption of 
ignorance. They may all be admitted, but even then the assumption 
that ajndna acts as a veiling agent is wholly unwarrantable. Un¬ 
certainty {anavadhdrana) and veiling (dvarana) are not one and the 
same thing. In the appearance of water in a mirage there may be 
doubt due to uncertainty, and it cannot be denied that there is all 
the appearance of water which could not have been if the so-called 
ajndna had veiled it. Nor can it be said that the uncertainty 
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is due to the veiling, for it may well be urged that since veiling 
cannot manifest itself either as being or as self-luminous, it is itself 
a mere consequence or result of the factor of uncertainty. If it is 
urged that the factor of indefiniteness or uncertainty itself con¬ 
stitutes the nature of veiling (anavadharanatvam eva avaranam), 
then it may be said that the fact that the individual ego is not felt 
to be identical is regarded as being due to the veiling operation; but 
that does not mean that there is any uncertainty in our experience 
as the limited individual. If there were any such uncertainty, then 
ego-experience would not have stood as an indubitable fact. Again, 
if ajfidna be itself of the nature of uncertainty, then there is no 
meaning in ascribing a separate veiling character to it. If it is held 
that ajfidna is supported only by pure consciousness, then there 
would be no reason why the individual selves should pass through 
the cycles of birth and rebirth, for such ajfidna would have no 
association with the individual selves. If it is urged that the same 
consciousness manifests itself through the individual self, then it 
may also be urged that since the consciousness underlies both the 
individuals and (jod, (iod may ecpially well be supposed to undergo 
the cycle of birth and rebirth 

It is sometimes said that it is the mind (antahkarana) which ex¬ 
periences pleasure and pain and it is this that constitutes bondage. 
I'lie mind itself being an illusory construction on the pure con¬ 
sciousness, the characters of the mind are felt to belong to the con¬ 
sciousness. 'To this Mahacarya’s reply is that if the bondage be¬ 
longed to the mind, then the pure consciousness cannot be sup- 
|K)sed to suffer bondage. For if the suffering of bondage is due to the 
false notion of the identification of the pure consciousness with the 
mind, the bondage is not due to mind but to that false notion. In a 
similar manner Mahacarya enters into a criticism of many alternative 
interpretations that are offered by various writers of the Sankara 
school in support of the existence of ajfidna and such of its relations 
as may explain the world creation, and finally tries to establish his view 
that in whichever way the relation of ajfidna may be conceived it is 
fraught with diverse kinds of contradictions which baffle explanation. 

Again, in the fourth chapter Mahacarya contends that the 

' ajiidtiasyd caitanya-matra-srayatve jive samsdra-hetutd na sydt vaiyadhi- 
karanyac caitunymyaVva jlve-ia-vibhdgiit samamidhikaranye Isvarasyd'pi samsdra- 
prasatigiih. Sad-t idyd-vijaya, p. 107 (MS.). 
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avidya cannot be regarded as ultimately real {paramdrthiki) for then 
there would be no monism. It cannot be regarded as the stuff of all 
that is cognized in practical experience (yyavahdrikl), for then it could 
not be called the stuff of illusory experiences. It is sometimes 
urged that even from false things, such as a false fear, there may be 
real illness or even death, and so even from ignorance there can be 
real knowledge. Mahacarya points out that this analogy is false, for 
even in the above instances it is knowledge that produces the said 
results. If avidya is false, then all its material transformations must 
also be false, for the effect is always identical with the cause. It is 
urged that since the world-objects are false their knowledge must 
also be false; then the Brahman, which is the knowledge which is 
itself a product of avidya^ is also false. 

Further, if ajndna be regarded as one, then with the knowledge 
of conch-shell all ajndna should cease; for without the cessation of 
ajndna the conch-shell could not have been known. It cannot be 
said that with the knowledge of the conch-shell only the veil hiding 
it has been removed and that the ajndna did not cease, for experience 
testifies to the disappearance of ajndna and not that of the veil. Thus 
one is forced to admit the existence of many ajndnas. For if it is 
held that knowledge removes only the veil, then even the last 
emancipating knowledge would also remove only a particular veil 
and that would not result in the destruction of the ultimate ajndna. 
Again, ajfidfia is defined as that which is destroyed by knowledge 
(jndna). If that is so, it is obviously wrong to define knowledge as 
being itself a product of ajndna. The effect cannot destroy the 
causal entity. Again, if at the time of emancipation of a man the 
ajndna is supposed to be destroyed, such an ajndna if it is one only 
would be wholly destroyed and there would be no other ajndna left 
which could bind the other unemancipated individuals. It is sup¬ 
posed that ajndna must be false, for it is destroyed by knowledge, 
but at the same time it is admitted that the ajndna is destroyed by 
the true scriptures {sruti), and when a thing is destroyed by another 
real and true entity the former cannot be regarded as false. 

Again, avidya is sometimes defined as something the cessation 
of which can be produced by knowledge {jndnajanya). Now Brah¬ 
man is itself the cessation of avidyd^ but it is not produced by know¬ 
ledge. If knowledge is regarded as a means to the cessation of 
knowledge (jndnasddhyatvdt), then it does not necessarily mean that 
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it has produced the cessation {na ca sva~janyatvam eva sva-sd^ 
dhyatvam). If the two concepts are regarded as identical, then the 
relationing of avidya to which avidya may be regarded as a means 
would also have to be admitted as being produced by avidya, which 
is reasoning in a circle^. Arguing on the same analogy, one might as 
well say that the cessation of the relationing with avidya depends on 
the cessation of avidya, but in that case since the cessation of avidya 
itself means a relationing with avidya it becomes a tautology only. 

Again, in order to differentiate any ordinary erroneous view, 
which is removed by right knowledge from avidya, it has been de¬ 
fined as being beginningless yet destructible by knowledge. Now, 
it may be asked, what is the nature of this knowledge which destroys 
avidya} Docs it mean pure consciousness or only mental states? 
If it is pure consciousness, then it cannot destroy the root-im¬ 
pressions {samskdra)\ for it is only the mental states {vrtti) which 
can destroy the mental root-impressions, and if avidya is a begin¬ 
ningless samskdra it cannot be removed by knowledge as pure con¬ 
sciousness and thus the assumption of its being beginningless serves 
no useful purpose. 'I'he second supposition, that knowledge which 
destroys avidya is only a mental state, cannot also be correct, for it 
is held that knowledge as mental state can remove only the veil of 
ajndna but not the ajiidna itself. If it is said that the mental state 
removes both the veil and the ajndna, then the definition of ajndna 
as that wliich can be removed by knowledge becomes too wide, as 
it would also signify the veil (dvarana) which is not intended to be 
covered within the definition of ajndna. Again, if ajndnas arc re¬ 
garded as many, then such cognitive states can remove only the 
ajndnas veiling the ordinary objects, and cannot therefore be ap¬ 
plied to one undifferentiated ajridna-whole which can be removed 
only by the intuition of the partless real, for this knowledge would 
not be a mental state which is always limited^. Here also the 
ajndna must be supposed to be hiding the nature of Brahman, and 
the cessation of the ajndna is directly consequent upon the cessation 
of the veil. So, firstly, the direct cause of the cessation of the 
ajndna is not knowledge but the removal of the veil; secondly, it is 
the removal of the veil that is caused by the knowledge, and so it is 
this that ought to be called ajndna according to the definition, for 
the veil is both bcginningless and destructible by knowledge. 

‘ Sad-vidyd-t'ijaya, p. ii6. * Ibid. 
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Mahacarya enters into a series of further criticisms of the definition 
of avidya which are more or less of a scholastic nature and may 
therefore be omitted here. 

In the fifth chapter Mahacarya disputes the possibility that the 
avtdya is illuminated or manifested. If avidya was self-manifesting, 
then it would be real and spiritual like the Brahman. If the mani¬ 
festation of Brahman were the manifestation of the manifestation 
of the avtdya, then the former being eternal the manifestation of 
the avidya would also be eternal; yet avidya is always regarded as 
existing only so long as it shines, and therefore as false {mithyd- 
rthasyapratibhdsa-samdna-kdlinatva-niyamdt). If the manifestation 
{prakdsa) of avidyd be regarded as its non-distinguishingness 
(abheda) with the manifestation of Brahman, then so long as the 
manifestation of Brahman remains, the avidyd would also remain 
and hence avidyd itself would be eternal. Again, if it is urged that, 
when the avidyd ceases, its non-distinguishingness with the Brahma- 
manifestation would also cease, and hence Brahman would be 
eternal and avidyd would be destructible, a further difficulty may 
be pointed out to this contention, namely, that if the avidyd be in¬ 
distinguishable from the Brahma-manifestation, then either the 
latter would be false or the former real. It would be absurd to sug¬ 
gest in reply that, though different, they have an identical being 
(bhinnatvesatyabhinnas-attdkatvam). The criticisms suggested here¬ 
in will apply to the doctrine if the illumination of avidyd be ex¬ 
plained as the manifestation of Brahman, as limited by avidyd 
{avidyd’-vacchinnam brahma-svartipam avidya-prakdsah) or as con¬ 
ditioned by it or reflected through it. 

In the next chapter Mahacarya tries to show the incompatibility 
of the conception that avidyd may be brought to an end. He says 
that pure consciousness cannot be supposed to destroy avidyd. Then 
avidyd can never exist, for the pure consciousness is eternally ex¬ 
isting and as such by itself destroys avidyd and no other effort is 
necessary. If pure consciousness cannot destroy avidyd, it cannot 
do so when reflected through a mental state {vrtti-prativimbitam), 
for it is not more than the unlimited consciousness {caitanydd 
adhika-visayatvd-bhdve tadvad eva nivarttakatvd-sambhavdt). If the 
pure consciousness reflected through a vrtti cannot remove avidyd, 
then it cannot do so when limited by a vrtti or conditioned by it. 
The vrtti itself also cannot remove it, for it is itself material. If it 
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is held that the knowledge which contradicts the illusory notion 
brought about by the ajndna destroys it and not the intuition of the 
reality, then if that contradiction is something identical with pure 
consciousness, it is the pure consciousness which is to be supposed 
as destroying the ajndna\ the objections against such a view have 
already been dealt with. If knowledge and ajndna are different, then 
it is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys ajndna \ for knowledge 
is the contradiction that is supposed to destroy avidya and by 
supposition avidya is not knowledge. Moreover, since that il¬ 
lumination which destroys ajndna cannot be supposed to have 
a further veil which is removed by it, it cannot rightly be called 
knowledge; for knowledge according to the supposition of the 
Sahkarites operates by removing a veil. Further, this knowledge 
is supposed to be opposed to all things in the world, and if that is 
so how can it be said that by this knowledge only the ajndna is 
destroyed? Again, if it is supposed that illusion consists in 
identifying everything with Brahman and knowledge is supposed to 
remove this false identification, then since knowledge is supposed 
to operate by removing a veil, it has to be supposed that ajndna was 
veiling the false identification, and if that were so there could have 
been no knowledge in our world-experience. 

Again, the cessation of avidyd is also incomprehensible in itself, 
for it cannot be different from the nature of Brahman; if it were 
there would be duality and emancipation would be impossible. 
If it were one with the Brahman, then being so it would exist 
always and there would be no scope for making any effort about it. 
It cannot also be said that avidyd and Brahman mutually negate 
each other; for avidyd has Brahman for its support and as such is 
not antagonistic to it. 

Prapatti Doctrine as expounded in Srivacana-bhusana 
of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr Muni's Com¬ 
mentary on it. 

According to the §rtvacana-bhusana the mercy of God remains 
always as submerged in His justice, but yet it always exists and its 
apprehension by us is obstructed by certain conditions. It is not 
produced by our efforts, for then God would not always be merciful 
{anudbhuta’dayd-dy-udbhdvaka-purusa-kdra-sdpeksakatvenityo-dbhu- 
ta-daya-di-mattvam vydhatam sydt 35. B.). 
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The mercy of God is dependent on Him and on no one else; yet 
there exists in Narayana the deity LaksmI who is like the essence 
of Him or the body of Him, and who has voluntarily reconciled her 
will absolutely with that of Narayana. Though in such a conception 
the Laksmi is dependent on Narayana, yet for the devotees 
Narayana and Laksmi go together, and for him the mercy of God 
is to be attributed to both Laksmi and Narayana taken as a whole. 

The conception of Laksmi is such that she is the greatest object 
of love for Narayana, who has conceived her as a part of Himself, 
and l^aksml has also so identified herself with Him that there is no 
separate existence for her. As such Laksmi has not to make any 
special effort for bringing Narayana in consonance with her will; 
for there is practically no existence of duality, and for this reason 
there is no necessity for devotees to cling separately to Laksmi. 
The nature of Laksmi is the pure essence of the mercy of God^. 

When the devotee is in a state of separation from God through 
the wrong conception of his own independence and separate in¬ 
dividuality, he has to make an effort in the negative direction in for¬ 
saking his own sense of freedom and adopting God as his ultimate 
end. But once he has forsaken his false egoism and surrendered 
himself entirely to God, there is no need of further effort on his 
part. At such a stage through the influence of Laksmi all the sins 
of the devotee are destroyed and through her influence God ex¬ 
tends His mercy to him^. Laksmi also rouses in the human mind 
through internal moral persuasion the belief in the necessity of 
seeking His friendship. She performs the dual function, first that 
of turning the minds of the people, who are under the sway of 
beginningless avidya by which they are always being attracted by 
mundane interest to God; and, secondly, she also melts the heart of 
God Who is bent upon giving fruits in accordance with the deserts 
of the people, and persuades Him to extend His bliss to all people 
by overruling the bondage of karma. 

The prapatti, as seeking the protection of God, is not restricted 

^ deiya kdrunya-rupaye'ti tad-guna-sdratvena kdrunyam svayam eve*ti. 
^rlvacana-hhu^ana. MS. 

* prapatter desa^niyamah kdla-niyamah prakdra-niyamah adhikdri-niyamah 
phala-niyamas cci ndsti. .^rlvacana-bhu^ana-vydkhyd. MS. 

The above idea is supported in the commentary by a quotation from 
Bhdradvdja-samhitd which runs as follows: 

brahma-ksatra-visah iudrdh striyas cd'ntara-jdtayah 
sarva eva prapadyeran sarva-dhatdrarfi acyutam. Ibid. 
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by any limiting conditions of holy or unholy places, or of any special 
time, or of any special mode, or of any caste restriction, or that it 
can produce only this or that result. When God accepts any person 
through prapatti He forgives all his faults of commission and 
omission. The only fault that He does not forgive is insincerity or 
cruelty {kraurya). People take to prapatti either because they feel 
helpless and know no other means of saving themselves, or because 
they are very wise and definitely know that this is the best means, 
or because they are naturally attached to God, like the Aj^ars^. In 
the first case true knowledge and devotion are at the minimum; in 
the second case there is not so much ignorance but devotion also is 
of the normal extent. In the third case ignorance is least and attach¬ 
ment is at its highest and as such even true knowledge of the nature 
of God is engulfed as it were by an excess of attachment. In the 
first case the consciousness of one’s own ignorance is strongest; in 
the second case the consciousness of one’s humbleness and ignor¬ 
ance is equally balanced with the true knowledge of the essence of 
God and the relation of one’s nature with Him. 

The devotee who has in great love surrendered himself to God 
has occasional communion and detachment with Him. In the first 
case he is filled with ecstatic joy by coming in direct contact with 
(}od as associated with noble qualities. But at the moment of de¬ 
tachment the memory of that communion and ecstasy of joy is a 
source of dire pain. It has been related above that God’s mercy is 
continuous and ever-flowing; but in spite of this, on account of 
obstructive tendencies which by investing us with a false belief in 
our own independence lead to the assertion of our false individu¬ 
ality, the course of God’s mercy is obstructed. The adoption of 
prapatti removes the obstructive attitude and renders it possible for 
(iod to extend His mercy to us. In such a conception prapatti is to 
be regarded only as a negative means. The positive means {updya) 
is God Who extends His mercy. Prapatti therefore should not be 
regarded as the cause of our deliverance. It only removes our ob¬ 
structive tendencies, and cannot therefore be regarded as an cle¬ 
ment of the cause that secures our deliverance—that cause being God 

‘ As an illustration of the last type a few lines from ^rlvacana-bhusana- 
vyukhyd may he quoted: bhukti-pcrai'asyena prapannd bha^avat-prema-paus- 
kalyena padau stabdhau mancih sithilam bhavati cakfur bhamati padau hastau ca 

niicestau ity ukta-prakarena sithila-karanatvenasadhand-nusthana-yogyata-bhavad 

nnanya-giitikds santas tasmin bhara-samarpanam krtam. KiS. 
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and God alone. God is thus both the means and end of attainment, 
and the only absolute means for the devotee to attain Him. The 
prapatti view here propounded flatly denies the necessity of any other 
means. The essence of prapatti consists in the passivity involved 
in the mental attitude of the devotee surrendering himself to God 
and thus giving occasion for God’s affecting powers to affect him 
favourably. When the devotee ceases to concern himself with any 
anxiety as to how he may be saved, then God exerts His will to save 
him^. This view of God’s relationship with the devotee involves 
within it the philosophical doctrine that the individual souls exist 
for God and have no end to realize for themselves. It is only 
through ignorance that the individual seems to possess an inde¬ 
pendent end for himself. The denial of this position through ex¬ 
cessive love of God renders the philosophical reality of their mutual 
relationship realizable as a spiritual fact. 

The definition of soul as consciousness and bliss and as atomic 
is only an external description {tatastha). The internal situation 
(antaranga) of the relation of the individual soul with God may best 
be described as his servitude to Him. 

The nature of emotional attachment which is associated with 
prapatti is such that the devotee by his tender love for God induces 
the same in Him so that the emotion of love may be regarded on the 
one hand as a consciousness of bliss and on the other hand as a re¬ 
lation in which the lover and the beloved are the constituents. The 
first inferior stage of prapatti is not always actuated by deep 
natural attachment, but by a sense of one’s own insignificance and 
helplessness^. In the second stage called the upeya the devotee is so 
much actuated by his deep love for God that he loses all considera¬ 
tions for himself, and the intoxication of love may grow so deep that 
it may lead to the annihilation of his body. But the prospect of such 
an annihilation does not deter him from moving forward in the path 
of intoxication, for at that stage he loses all interest in the conse¬ 
quences of such an attachment. He is simply lost in God through 
intoxicating emotion. This is tQcYmicdWyczWQArdga-prdpta-prapatti. 

The relation between the devotee and God is interpreted on the 
analogy of the wedding of the mistress with her lover, of the 

^ asya icchd nivrttd cet tasye'cchd asya kdryakarl hhavati. $rlvacana-bhQ^ana~ 
vydkhyd. IVIS. 

* This is regarded as the updya stage where the devotee seeks God as the 
means to his highest attainment. 
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Gopika with Krsna, and it is held that the deep emotion is like the 
erotic emotion that leads to the wedding of the bridegroom with the 
bride. Bhakti or devotion is described as a special kind of con¬ 
sciousness dissociated from ignorance which reveals itself in the 
form of a deep emotion. The devotee is supposed to pass through 
all the stages which a love-stricken woman would do. All the 
emotions of the devotee, the lover, are for rousing the pleasure of 
Cod. Just as a woman’s behaviour under the influence of love is 
intended to bring a smile or twinkle into the eyes of her lover, so 
the emotion of the devotee is intended solely to please God^ This 
is regarded as siddha-prema or natural love. Devotees intoxicated 
by such a love are not necessarily subjected to any kind of code of 
duty. It is only those whose intoxication by love is so great that they 
cannot wait and pass through any such discipline as is prescribed in 
the vaidhl or the upaya stage of prapatti who are driven to embrace 
(iod as it were with their melting hearts. The ordinary rules of 
prapatti are utterly unbinding on these people. In the adoption of 
prapatti of all the three types mentioned above the personal effort 
(purnsakara) necessary is limited to the extent that the individual 
should hold himself in absolute self-surrender so that God may be 
inclined to accept even his faults and defects as they are and remove 
them by His divine grace. In the case of those who are advanced in 
the stage of prapatti —the paramdrtas —God removes even all the 
prarabdha-karmas and grants them immediate emancipation^. 

'The person who adopts the path of prapatti is not anxious to 
attain even emancipation. He has also no specific preference as to 
the nature of the spiritual emancipation that may be granted to him. 
To desire emancipation and to attach any preference to any pos¬ 
sible state of existence involves an egoistic desire. But the person 
who has sincerely adopted the path of prapatti must annihilate 
altogether even the last traces of egoism. On the one side egoism 
means ignorance, for it is only by false knowledge that a man asserts 

’ aiiiiinn-nivrtti-purvakd-hhakti-riipa-pannam jfidnam prasadhitam. mahad- 
X n dha-janaka-kdmam samudra-tulyatayd varddhayan megha-sadrsa-rigraho* 
sm<it~krpiu ity enwi-bhuta-praT'rtti-hetor bhakter utpddako varddhakai ca. sd eva 
hi tasyd bhakti-pdrtirasyu-mvamihand pravrttir updya-phalam ity ucyate.... 
prapya-tvarayd stri-vratayd netra-hhramanena etasya sambhramd sarve mad- 
visayd'sdm krtrd evarn m asthd lahdhd iti tan-mukha-vikdsd-rthdm kriyamdna- 
kaihkaryavad upeyd-ntarbhxitd. ^rJvacana-bhusana-vydkhyd. MS. 

“ exam-hhfitasya sarira-sthiti-hetuh prdrabdha-karme'ti na vaktum sakyate 
sarra-pdpehhyah mokfayt'sydmi ity atiena virodhdt. Ibid. MS. 
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himself as having an independent being. On the other side egoism 
means insincerity {kraurya). It has been said above that God may 
forgive all our sins excepting insincerity. The fundamental require¬ 
ment of prapatti therefore consists in the annihilation of egoism. 
It is only through the annihilation of egoism that the perfect self¬ 
surrender required by prapatti is possible^. 

The four stages precedent to the attainment of the siimmum 
bonum through prapatti are as follows: [\) jnana-dasa, i.e. the state 
in which through the instructions of the teacher the devotee attains 
self-knowledge in relation to God. (ii) varana-dasa^ the state in 
which the devotee adopts God in a spirit of helpless surrender as 
the only protector, (iii) prapti-dasa, the state in which he realizes 
God. (iv) prdpya-nubhava-dasa^ i.e. the state in which, having 
realized God, he attains the summum bonum^. 

The doctrine of prapatti is, indeed, very old. It is found in the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhita, Laksmi Tantra, Bharadvaja-samhita and 
other Panca-rdtra works. The Srivaisnava writers trace its origin 
to much older literature such as the Taittiriyopanisad, Katho- 
panisad and the Svetdsvatara, the Mahdbhdrata and the Rdmdyana. 
The nature of prapatti in the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd has already 
been discussed. In the Bharadvdja-Sarnhitd the prapatti is de¬ 
scribed as self-surrender to God, and the descriptions that it gives 
are more or less the same as those found in the Ahirbudhnya. The 
devotee who adopts the path of prapatti is not exempted from the 
ordinary duties of a Vaisnava or from the regular caste duties. 'Fhe 
Bharadvaja-samhita describes in some detail the courses of action 
which are favourable or unfavourable to the adoption of such a path. 
Ramanuja, in his ^arana-gati-gadya, advocates the path of prapatti in 
which the devotee seeks protection not only of Ndrdyana but also of 
Laksmi. But it does not appear either in the Sarand-gati-gadya or in 
his commentary of the Gitd that a person who has adopted the path 
of prapatti is exempted from the normal caste and other duties, 
nor is the function of Laksmi in awarding the fruits of prapatti 
explained by him. In his explanation of the Bhagavad-gitd 
text {sarva-dharmdn parityajya, etc., 18. 66), he says that the de¬ 
votee should perform all his normal duties without any motive of 

* SrJuacana-bhu^ana-vydkhyd. MS. 

* etad-anubhava~janita-prlti-kdrita-kainkaryam ei n parama-purufd-rthah. 

Ibid. 
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attaining fruits thereby^ As regards the destruction of the pra- 
rabdha-karma also, Ramanuja and Vehkatanatha hold that though 
most of it is destroyed by the grace of God, yet a trace of it is left^. 
Vatsya Varada, in his Prapanna-pdrijdta, follows the same idea. 
Vehkatanatha also repeats the same view in his Nydsa-vimsati and 
Nydsa-tilaka, and Annayarya, a disciple of Vedanti Ramanuja, fol¬ 
lows the idea in his Prapatti-prayoga. Varadanatha, the son of 
Vehkatanatha, also repeats the idea in his Nydsa-tilaka-vdkhyd and 
Nydsa-kdrikd. The view of Lokacarya and Saumya Jamatr muni, 
the leaders of the Tengalai school, differs from it to the extent that 
while the above-mentioned prapatti doctrine may be true of the 
inferior devotees, the superior devotees who are absolutely in¬ 
toxicated with God’s love are through the very nature of their 
psychological intoxication unable to follow any of the normal duties 
and are entirely exempted from them. 'Fheir prdraddha-karma 
may also be entirely destroyed by God’s grace. The distinction 

^ Venkatanatha in his Tatparya-cllpika on Rdmdnuja-hhdsya on the Gitd 
(verse 18. 66) says: etac-chlokd-pdta-pratltyd kuta-yuktibhisca yathd varnd- 
srama-dharma-ivarupa~tydfid-di~pak^o no\ieti tathd upapdditam. 

*’ sddhya-hhaktistu sd kantrl prdravddhasya*pi hhuyasl. {Rahasya-raksd com¬ 
mentary of Vehkatanatha on ^^arand-fjati-i^adya, p. 50. Vanivilasa Press, 1910). 

In the Nydsa-viinsati and the Nydsa-tilaka as commented in the Nydsa- 
tilaka^vydkhyd by Vchkatanatha’s son Varadanatha prapatti is detined in the 
same manner as that by Lokacarya. Prapatti is an old doctrine in Southern 
Vaisnavism and its fundamental characters are more or less final. In the Xydsa- 
tilaka-vydkhyd jireat emphasis is laid on the fact that prapatti as a path f)f ap¬ 
proach to CJod is different from the path of bhakti and superior to it. In the 
Srli'acana-bhiifana there is a tendency to treat bhakti as an intermediary way to 
prapatti. In the Nydsa-tilaka-vydkhyd it is said that the chief ditference between 
bhakti and prapatti is firstly that the former is of the nature of unbroken medita¬ 
tion, while the latter has to be done once for all; secondly, the praravdha-karma 
cannot be destroyed by the former, whereas in the latter it can be so done by the 
^race of (jod; thirdly, the former needs various accessory methods of worship— 
continual effort and continual action—whereas in the latter we have excessive 
faith; fourthly, the former produces fruit after a lonj? time whereas the latter 
a|)plies only to those who want immediate fruit; fifthly, the former may have 
different objectives and may yield different fruits accordinj^ly, whereas the latter 
bein^ of the nature of absolutely helpless surrender produces all fruits im¬ 
mediately. Hi^h faith is the foundation of prapatti. In and through many 
obstacles this faith and attachment to God leads the devotee to his goal. For 
these reasons the path of bhakti is inferior to the path of prapatti. Prapatti to the 
teacher is regarded as a part of prapatti to God. 'Fhe difference between the con¬ 
ception of prapatti in the ^rlt acana-bhusana and the Nydsa-tilaka is that the 
latter holds that even those who adopt the path of prapatti should perform the 
obligatory duties imposed by the scriptures and refrain from committing the acts 
prohibited by them; for the scriptures are the commands of God. The former 
however thinks that a man w'ho adopts the path of prapatti by the very nature of 
the psychological state produced by it is unable to adhere to any programme of 
duties outlined by the scriptures. lie therefore transcends it. 
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between the Varagalai and Tengalai schools depends largely 
on the emphasis given by the latter to the superior type of 
prapatti. 

Kasturl Rangacarya. 

Kasturi Rangacarya, otherwise called Sri Rahgasuri, was a 
disciple of Saumya Jamatr muni and probably lived late in the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. Ramanuja’s 
views do not seem to have undergone great changes of interpreta¬ 
tion, and we do not find the emergence of different schools of 
interpretation as in the case of the philosophy of Sankara. The fol¬ 
lowers of Ramanuja throughout the succeeding centuries directed 
their efforts mostly to elucidating Ramanuja’s views and adducing 
new arguments for his doctrines or refuting the arguments of his 
opponents and finding fault with the theories of other schools. 
A sectarian difference, however, arose with Vehkatanatha’s efforts 
to explain the nature of devotion and the ultimate nature of emanci¬ 
pation and various other problems associated with it. Some external 
ritualistic differences can also be traced from his time. One sect' 
{Vadkalai or Uttara-kaldrya) was led by Venkatanatha and the 
other school (called Tengalai or Daksina-kaldrya) by Lokacarya and 
Saumya Jamatr muni. 

Kasturi Rangacarya wrote two works called Karyd-dhikarana- 
vdda and the Kdryd-dhikarana-tattvay in which he discussed some of 
the most important differences of these two schools and lent his sup¬ 
port to the Tengalai or the Daksina-kaldrya school. The discussion 
began on the occasion of the interpretation of Ramanuja of a topic 
in the Brahma-sutra (4.3.6-15) called the Kdryd-dhikarana-vdda, 
in which some Upanisad texts raised certain difficulties regarding 
the attainment of absolute immortality as conditioned by wisdom 
or worship {updsand). Vadari says that the worship of Iliranya- 
garbha, the highest of the created beings, leads to absolute im¬ 
mortality; Jaimini says that only the worship of the highest 
Brahman can produce immortality. Badarayana, however, rejects 
their views and holds that only those who regard their souls as 
naturally dissociated from Prakrti and as parts of Brahman attain 
absolute immortality. 

^ sarvdsu vipratipattifu purvd kaksyd veddntd-cdrya-tad-nnuvandhinam 
uttara-kaldrya-samjndndm uttard tu lokdcdrya-tad /inuhandhwdm dakfina- 
kaldrya-samjndndm iti viveko bodhyah. Kdrya-karand-dhtkarana-xtddu, 8. 2. 
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Those who cannot realize their essential difference from the 
material qualities with which they are seemingly associated cannot 
attain the highest immortality and have ultimately to follow the 
cycles of births and rebirths. Those alone who worship Brahman 
with a proper apprehension of their own nature in relation to it can 
attain the highest immortality. The nature of this w^orship has been 
described by Rahgacarya in accordance with the Gita which en¬ 
joins the worship of Brahman with sraddha [sraddha-purvakatn 
brahmo-pdsanam). The word sraddha ordinarily means faith. This 
faith undergoes a special characterization at the hands of Rahga¬ 
carya and other thinkers of the Tengalai school. Thus it is said that 
the first stage is the full apprehension of the great and noble quali¬ 
ties of (iod; the second stage is the attachment produced by such 
apprehension ; the third stage is to regard Him as the ultimate end 
and fulfilment of our nature; the fourth stage is to think of Him as 
the only dear object of our life; the fifth stage is the incapacity to 
bear separation from God through intense love for Him; the sixth 
stage is absolute faith in God as the only means of self-fulfilment; 
the seventh and last stage is the enkindling of the spirit in its for¬ 
ward movement to hold fast to Him. It is this last stage as associ¬ 
ated with all the previous stages and as integrated with them which 
is called sraddha. The worship of God with such faith {sraddha) is 
also called devotion or bhakti. 'The worship of God again means 
intense joy in Him {priti-rupo-pasdiitatva-laksanam). The mere 
realization of one's self as dissociated from the material elements is 
not sufiicient. 'Those who follow the process of Panedgni-vidya rest 
only with self-discriminative wisdom and do not take to God as the 
final end of self-fulfilment. 

'The first point of dispute between the followers of Uttara-kaldrya 
and Daksina-kaldrya concerns the nature of emancipation called 
kaivalya which consists in self-realization as the ultimate end 
{dtmd - nubhava - laksana - kaivalya - khya -purusd - rthali). Vciikata- 
natha, the leader of the Uttara-kaldrya^ thinks that those who attain 
such emancipation have again to come back, i.c. such an emancipation 
is destructible. 'The Daksina-kaldrya school, however, thinks that 
such an emancipation is eternal. 'Thus Venkata, in \\\sNydya-siddhd- 
iijana, says that mere realization of self as distinguished from all 
material elements is not sufficient, for it should also be supple¬ 
mented by the knowledge that that self is a part of God and is 
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entirely subordinate to Him, and that this view is held in the 
bhasya^. He draws a distinction between the realization of one’s 
own nature as bliss and the realization of the blissful nature of God. 
The former may happen without the latter. It has to be admitted 
that in the state of kaivalya there is an association of materiality 
(acit-samsarga), since the karma in its entirety is not destroyed in 
this case; for to know one’s proper essence is to know oneself as a 
part of God and so long as this state is not attained one is under the 
influence of may a. In the case of such a person the may a obstructs 
his vision of God. Venkata, however, cannot say anything de¬ 
finitely as to the ultimate destiny of those who attain kaivalya. He 
asserts only that they cannot attain the eternal Brahmahood. He is 
also uncertain as to whether they are associated with bodies or not. 
He is also aware that his interpretation of the nature of kaivalya is 
not in harmony with all the scriptural texts, but he feels that since 
some of the texts definitely support his views other texts also should 
be taken in that light. 

Kasturl Rangacarya, however, asserts that, according to the 
testimony of the old Dravida texts and also of the Gita and such 
other texts, those who attain emancipation through self-knowledge 
attain the state of absolute immortality. 'Fhe difference between 
liberation through self-knowledge and the liberation through one’s 
self-knowledge in association with God is only a difference in the 
richness and greatness of experience, the latter being higher than 
the former in this respect‘d. Other points of difference between the 
Uttara-kalaryas dnd xh^DaksinU’-kaldryas 'dr^ closely connected with 
the point discussed above. They have been enumerated in the 
second chapter of Karya-dhikarana-vada and are as follows. The 
Uttara-kaldryas think that those who attain the emancipation of a 
self-realization as kaivalya pass to a higher world through other 

^ parama-puru^a-vihhUti-bhutasya prdptur dtmanah svarupa-ydthdtrnya-veda- 
nam apavarga-sadhana-hhuta-parama-purufa-vedano-payogitayd dvasyakam. 
na svata eva updyatvena ity uktam. Nyaya-siddhdnjana, p. 82. 

Venkata also refers to Varada Vi?numisra in support of his views. ** nihse^a- 
karma-k^ayd-bhdvdt kaivalya-prdptau na muktih” 

He refers to Sangati-mdld, where i 5 ri Visnucitta says that a person wishing to 
attain Brahman may commit such errors of conception that instead of attaining 
the true Brahmahood he may attain only the lower state of kaivalya just as a man 
performing sacrifices to attain Heaven may commit errors for which he may be¬ 
come a brahma-rdk^asa instead of attaining Heaven. Ibid. p. 84. 

^ Kdryd-dhi karana-vdda, 3. 79. Kasturi Rangacarya goes through a long 
course of references to scriptural texts, Dravidian and Sanskritic, in support of 
his views. 
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channels than those adopted by persons who attain ultimate 
emancipation. This is denied by the Daksina-kaldryas. Secondly, 
the former hold that the absolute dissociation of all trace of the ele¬ 
ments of prakrti is the same as emancipation, but the latter deny it. 
Thirdly, the former hold that those who attain the kaivalya are 
associated with subtle material impurities and may still be regarded 
as attaining immortality in a remote sense; this is desired by the 
latter. Fourthly, the former hold that those who attain kaivalya 
remain in a place within the sphere of the material world and their 
state is therefore not unchangeable, but the latter deny it. Fifthly, 
the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the five 
sacrifices {panca^ni-vidya) are different from those that attain 
kaivalya, but the latter hold that they may or may not be so. 
Sixthly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom through the 
five sacrifices may remain within the sphere of the material world 
when they attain only self-knowledge, but when they realize the 
nature of their relation with Brahman they pass away beyond the 
sphere of the material world {prakrti); the latter, however, deny 
this. Seventhly, the former hold that those who attain wisdom 
through paned^ni-vidyd, those who realize the nature of their rela¬ 
tion to God, have the same characteristics, but the latter deny it. 
Ivighthly, the former hold that outside the sphere of the material 
world {prakrti) there cannot be any difference in the nature of one's 
highest experience, but this also is denied by the latter^. 

In his Karya-dhikarana-tattva, Rahgacarya only repeats the same 
arguments and the topic of discussion is also the same as that in 
Karyd-dhikarana-vada. 

Saila Srinivasa. 

fiaila Srinivasa was the disciple of Kaundinya Srinivasa 
Diksita, the son of Srinivasa Tatacarya, and the brother of 
Anvayarya Diksita. He was very much influenced by the writings 
of his elder brother Anvayarya and some of his works are but 
elaborations of the works of his elder brother who wrote many 
books, c.g. Virodha-bhanjani, etc. Saila Srinivasa wrote at least 
six books: Virodha-nirodha, Bheda-darpana, Advaita-vana-kuthara, 
Sara^darpana, Mukti-darpana^ Jnana-ratna’darpana, Guna~ 
darpana, and Bheda-mani, 

^ Kdrya-dhikarana-vdcla, ii. 7. 
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In his Virodha^nirodhay probably the last of his works, he tries 
mainly to explain away the criticisms that are made on the different 
Ramanuja doctrines by the Sahkaritcs, and also by the writers of 
other Vedanticschools—viz. that the Ramanuja views are not strictly 
faithful to the scriptural texts—by showing that the scriptural texts 
favour the Ramanuja interpretations and not the views of the other 
Vedantic writers. 

In the first chapter of the Virodha-nirodha Saila Srinivasa first 
takes up the view that the Brahman is both the material and efficient 
cause of the world—which he thinks is possible only in the concep¬ 
tion that Brahman has the individual souls and the matter-stuff 
associated with Him {hrahmanicid-acid-visista-rupatam antarena na 
ghatate). The Brahman remains unchanged in itself but suffers 
transformations through its two parts, the soul and the matter- 
stuff. Brahman as cause is associated with souls and the matter- 
stuff in their subtle forms, and when it undergoes transformation 
the souls expand and broaden as it were through the various in¬ 
tellectual states as a result of their karmUy and the matter-stuff 
passes through its grosser stages as the visible material world; the 
portion of God as the inner controller of these two suffers trans¬ 
formation only so far as it is possible through its association with 
these two transforming entities^. When the scriptural texts deny 
the changing character of the Brahman, all that is meant by them is 
that it does not undergo the changes through which matter and in¬ 
dividual souls pass through their karmUy but that does not deny the 
fact that Brahman is the material cause^. Brahman has two parts, 
a substantive and a qualifying part, and it is the substantive part 
that through its subtle material parts becomes the transforming 
cause of the grosser qualifying material part. This material part 
being inseparable from Brahman may be regarded as subsisting in 
it. So also the Brahman has a spiritual part which undergoes a sort 
of expansion through thought-experiences and behaves as indi¬ 
vidual souls. Thus Brahman suffers modification through its 
physical and spiritual parts, and from this point of view God is 


^ acid-amsasya kdrana-vasthdydrn iabda-di-vihlnasya hhogyatvdya iabdd-di- 
mattvayd svarupd-nyathd-bhdva-rupa-vikdro bhavati ubhaya-prakdra-visifte 
niyantr-amse tad-avastha-tad-ubhaya-visiftata-rilpa-vikdro bhavati. Virodha- 
nirodha. MS. 

* cid~acid‘gata’karmd-dy-adhlna-vikdratvarn nirvikuratva-srutir nifedhati ity 
etddrsam jagad^updddnatvarn na sd srutir bddhate. Ibid. 
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subject to development through its two parts and through their 
association independently as their inner controller. Unlike Veh- 
kata, Saila Srinivasa holds that this causal transformation is like the 
Samkhyist causal transformation^; vtkdra or change here means 
change of states. Brahman thus suffers change directly in the 
spiritual and the intellectual part and indirectly as their inner con¬ 
troller, though in itself it suffers no change. To the objection that if 
matter and spirit are regarded as suffering transformation there is 
no meaning in attributing causality to Brahman as qualified by 
them, the reply is that the causality of Brahman is admitted on the 
strength of scriptural testimony. So far as Brahman remains as the 
inner controller and does not suffer any change in itself, it is re¬ 
garded as the efficient cause^. 

In the second chapter Saila Srinivasa replies to the criticisms 
against the Ramanuja doctrine of soul, and says that the contraction 
and expansion of soul due to ignorance and increase of knowledge 
does not imply that it is non-eternal, for non-eternality or de- 
structibility can be affirmed only of those who undergo accretion 
or decrease of parts {avayavo-pacayd-pacayayor eva anityatva-vyd- 
pyatayd). Knowledge is partlcss and so there is no contraction or 
expansion of it in any real sense. What are called contraction and 
expansion consist in reality of its absence of relationship with ob¬ 
jects due to the effects of karma or the natural extension of rela¬ 
tions with objects like the ray of a lamp; karma is thus regarded as 
the upddhi (limiting condition) which limits the natural flow of 
knowledge to its objects and is figuratively described as contraction. 

It is on account of this nature of knowledge that unless obstructed 
by karma it can grasp all sensations of pain and pleasure spreading 
over all parts of the body, though it belongs to soul which is an 
atomic entity. So knowledge is all-pervading {vibhuY. Knowledge 
also is eternal in its own nature though changeful so far as its states 
are concerned. 

In the third chapter Srinivasa deals with the question as to 

‘ visiftam brahma kdranam ity uktatn tena kdryam apt visistam eva tatra ca 
hrahmana updddtiatvarft visesand-rnsam viiesya-miam prati tatra ca^cid-arnsam 
prati yad-upadanatvam tat suksma-vastha-cid-amsa-dvarakam tatra tatra dvara- 
bhutd-nd-amsa-g'ata-svarupd nyathd-bhava-rupa eve vikdrah sa ca aprthak- 
siddha-vastu-gatatvdt brahma-gato*pt.. .evam ca sdrnkhyd-hhimato-pdddnatdyah 
stddhante'py anapdydt na ko'pi virodhah. Virodha-nirodha. MS. 

* tena tad eva advdrakam nimittam-sad-rdrakam updddnam. Ibid. 

» Ibid. 
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whether the souls are produced or eternal, and his conclusion is 
that in their own nature they are unproduced, but they are pro¬ 
duced so far a? their own specific data of knowledge are concerned^ 
The production of eternal knowledge is possible only so far as its 
contraction and expansion are concerned, which is due to the 
action of the body and other accessories. It is only in this 
sense that knowledge though eternal in itself can be said to be 
suffering production through its various kinds of manifestation 
{abhivyakti). 

In the fourth chapter Srinivasa discusses the same question in 
which the Upanisads urge that by the knowledge of one everything 
is known. He criticizes the Madhva and the Sankarite views and 
holds that the knowledge of one means the knowledge of Brahman 
which, being always associated with the individual souls and matter, 
involves the knowledge of these two entities. His exposition in this 
subject is based throughout on the interpretations of scriptural texts. 

In the fifth chapter Srinivasa explains the vSame question in which 
the individual souls can be called agents {kartd). Agency (kartrtva) 
consists in an effort that may lead to the production of any action 
{kdryd-nukula krtimattvam). In the Ramanuja view effort means a 
particular intellectual state and as such it may well belong to the 
soul, and so the effort that may lead to any action also belongs to 
the soul which, though eternal in itself, is changeful so far as its states 
are concerned^. The agency of the individual souls, however, is 
controlled by God, though the fruits of the action are enjoyed by 
the former, for the direction of God which determines the efforts 
of the individuals is in accordance with their actions. 'This virtually 
means an admixture of determinism and occasionalism. 

In the seventh chapter J^rinivasa contends that though know¬ 
ledge is universal it only manifests itself in accordance with the 
deeds of any particular person in association with his body, and so 
there is no possibility that it should have all kinds of sufferings and 
enjoyments and should not be limited to his own series of ex¬ 
periences. In the eighth and ninth chapters he tries to establish 


* tatra nisedhah viyad-adivat jlva-svarupo-tpattim pratisedhanti utpatti- 
vidhayaas tu svu-sddhdrana-dharma-bhuta-jndna-viii^ta-vefena utpattim vadanti, 
Virodha-nirodha. M S. 

^ prayatna-der huddhi-visesn-rQpatayd kdryd-nukQla-krtimattvasy'dpi kartr- 
tvasya jndna-visesa-rupatayd tasya svdhhd vikatayd fad-dtmand jlvasya jndrtasya 
nityatvepi tat~parindma~visefasya anityatvdt. Ibid. 
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the view that during emancipation the individuals are cleanly 
purged of all their deeds, virtues and sins, but at this stage God 
may be pleased to endow them with extraordinary bodies for the 
enjoyment of various kinds of pleasures. In the remaining nine¬ 
teen chapters fiaila Srinivasa introduces some of the relatively un¬ 
important theological doctrines of the Ramanuja system and dis¬ 
cusses them on the basis of scriptural texts which may very well be 
dropped for their insignificance as philosophical contribution. 

In the Blieda-darpana also l^aila Srinivasa takes some of the 
important doctrines where the Ramanujists and the Sahkarites part 
company, and tries to show by textual criticism that the Ramanuja 
interpretation of the scriptural texts is the only correct interpreta¬ 
tion h The work, tlierefore, is absolutely worthless from a philo¬ 
sophical point of view. In most of his other works mentioned 
above, Saila Srinivasa prefers to discuss the doctrines of Ramanuja 
philosophy in the same style of scriptural criticism, and any account 
of these is therefore of very little value to students of philosophy. 

firi fiaila J^rinivasa, in his Siddhanta-cintamaniy discusses the 
nature of Hrahma-causality. Brahman is both the instrumental 
{mmitta) and the material (upadana) cause of the world. Such a 
Brahman is the object of our meditation {dhydna). An object of 
meditation must have knowledge and will. A mere qualityless en¬ 
tity cannot l)e the object of meditation. In order that Brahman may 
be properly meditated upon it is necessary that the nature of His 
causality should be properly ascertained. It is no use to attribute 
false cpialities for the sake of meditation. If the world is an illusion, 
then the causality of Brahman is also illusory, and that would give 
us an insight into Ilis real nature. If God is the real cause of the 
world, the world must also be real. It is sometimes said that the 
same entity cannot be both a material and instrumental cause 
{samavdya-samavdyi-hhinnam kdranam nimitta-kdranamiti). The 
material cause of the jar is earth, while the instrumental cause is the 
potter, the wheel, etc. To this the reply is that such an objection is 
groundless ; for it is difficult to assert that that which is an instru¬ 
mental cause cannot be a material cause, since the wheel of the 
^otXer, tVvou’^h an \ns\.mnven\.a\ cause vn *\\.se\f, \s a\so t\\e maXefvaV 

^ bhtda-hheda-iruti-vrdta-jdta-sandeha-santatdh 
bheda-darpanarn dddya niicinvantu vipascitah, 

Bheda-darpana, MS. 
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cause of its own form, colour, etc. There is thus nothing which can 
lead us to suppose that the material cause and the instrumental 
cause cannot exist together in the same entity. It may further be 
contended that the same entity cannot behave as the material and 
instrumental cause with regard to the production of another entity. 
To this the reply is that the internal structure of rod is both the 
material cause for its form as well as the instrumental cause for its 
destruction in association with other entities. Or it may be con¬ 
tended that time {kdla) is the cause for both the production and 
destruction of entities {kdla-ghata-samyogd-dikam prati kdlasya 
nimittatvad upadanatvacca). To this the obvious reply would be 
that the behaviour of the same entity as the material and the in¬ 
strumental cause is limited by separate specific conditions in each 
case. The association of separate specific conditions renders a dif¬ 
ference in the nature of the cause; and therefore it would be in¬ 
exact to say that the same entity is both the material and the instru¬ 
mental cause. This objection, however, produces more difficulty in 
the conception of the causality of Brahman according to the 
Visistadvaita theoiy, for in our view Brahman in His own nature 
may be regarded as the instrumental cause and in His nature as 
matter {acit) and souls {cit). He may be regarded as the material 
cause^. It is sometimes objected that if Brahman as described in 
the texts is changeless, how can He be associated with changes as 
required by the conception of Him as the material and instrumental 
cause, which involves the view of associating Him with a body? 
Moreover, the association of body {sarira) with God is neither an 
analogy nor an imagery. The general conception of body involves 
the idea that an entity is called the body where it is only controlled 
by some spiritual substance^. To this the reply is that Brahman 
may Himself remain unchangeable and may yet be the cause of 
changes in His twofold body-substance. The objection is that the 
material world is so different from the bodies of animals that the 
conception of body cannot be directly applied to it. The reply is 
that even among animal bodies there is a large amount of diversity, 

^ evam hi brahmany'api no^paddnatva-nimittatvayor virodhah; tasya cid-^ 
acid-visista-ve^ena updddnatvdt svarupena nimittatvdc ca. tat-tad-avacchedaka- 
bheda-prayukta-tad-bhedasya tasya tatrd*pi ni^pratyQhavtdt. Siddhanta-cintamani. 
MS. 

* yasya cetanasya yad dravyam sarvd-tmand svdrthe niydmyam tat tasya 
iarlram. Ibid. This subject has been dealt with elaborately in Sri Saila Srinivasa’s 
Scira-darpana. 
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c.g. the body of a man and the body of a microscopic insect. Under 
the circumstances we are to fall upon a general definition which 
would cover the concept of all bodies and ignore the individual dif¬ 
ferences. I'he definition given above suits the concept of bodies of 
all living beings and applies also to the concept of the world as the 
body of Brahman. T his is also supported by the Sruti texts of the 
Antarydmi-brdhmana^ where the world has been spoken of as the 
body of God. If there is an apparent difference in our conception 
of body as indicated in the definition as testified by the Vedic texts, 
with our ordinary perception of the world which does not reveal 
its nature as body, the testimony of the Vedic texts should prevail; 
for while our perception can be explained away as erroneous, a 
scientific definition and the testimony of texts cannot be dismissed. 
Our ordinary perception is not always reliable. We perceive the 
moon like a small dish in size, whereas the scriptural testimony 
reveals its nature to us as much bigger. When there is a conflict 
between two sources of evidence, the decision is to be made in 
favour of one or the other by the canon of unconditionality 
(ananyathd-siddhatva). An evidence which is unconditional in its 
nature has to be relied upon, whereas that which is conditional has 
to be subordinated to it. It is in accordance with this that some¬ 
times the Vedic texts have to be interpreted in such a manner that 
they may not contradict perceptual experience, whereas in other 
cases the evidence of perceptual experience has to be dismissed on 
the strength of scriptural testimony. It cannot also be said that the 
evidence of a later pramdna will have greater force, for there may be 
a series of errors, in which case there is no certitude in any of the later 
pramdnas. Again, there is no force also in mere cumulation of evi¬ 
dence, for in the case of a blind man leading other blind men mere 
cumulation is no guarantee of certitude^ In the case of the con¬ 
flict of pramdnas, the dissolution of doubt and the attainment of 
certitude are achieved on the principle of unconditionality. That 
which is realized in an unconditional manner should be given pre¬ 
cedence over what is realized only in a conditional manner*. Our 
powers of perception are limited by their own limitations and can- 

^ na ca paratvad uttarena purva-hadhah iti yuktom dhdr3-vdhika~bhrama~ 
sthale ryabhiedrdt ata exa na hhuyastvam api nirndyakarn satd'ndha-nydyena 
aprayojakatrdc ca. Siddhanta-cintdmani. MS. 

* ananyatha-siddhatvam eva virodhy-aprdmdnya-vyavasthd pakatd-vacche- 
dakam ifvate. Ibid. 
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not therefore discern whether the world may after all be the body of 
the transcendent Brahman, and therefore it cannot successfully 
contradict the testimony of the Vedic texts which declare the world 
to be the body of God. The Vedic texts of pure monism are intended 
only to deny the duality of Brahman, but it can well be interpreted 
on the supposition of one Brahman as associated with his body, the 
world. The denial of dualism only means the denial of any other 
being like Brahman. Thus Brahman as cit and acit forms the 
material cause of the world, and Brahman as idea and will as 
affecting these is the instrumental cause of the world. The twofold 
causality of Brahman thus refers to twofold conditions as stated 
above which exist together in Brahman^. 

In the Vedantic texts we have expressions in the ablative case 
indicating the fact that the world has proceeded out of Brahman as 
the material cause (upadana). l"he ablative case always signifies the 
materiality of the cause and not its instrumentality^. But it also 
denotes that the effect comes out of the cause and it may be ob¬ 
jected that the world, being always in Brahman and not outside 
Him, the ablative expressions of the Vedantic texts cannot be justi¬ 
fied. To this the reply is that the conception of material cause or the 
signification of the ablative cause does not necessarily mean that 
the effect should come out and be spatially or temporally dif¬ 
ferentiated from the cause. Even if this were its meaning, it may 
well be conceived that there are subtle parts in Brahman corre¬ 
sponding to cit and acit in their manifested forms, and it is from 
these that the world has evolved in its manifested form. Such an 
evolution does not mean that the effect should stand entirely out¬ 
side the cause, for when the entire causal substance is transformed, 
the effect cannot be spatially outside the cause^. It is true that all 


' sarva-sarlra’-bhutd-vtbhakta-ndma-rupd’-vasthd panna-cid-acid-visifta^vefena 
brahmanah upadanatvam ;tad-upayukta-samkalpd-di-7'iHsta-simrupena nimittatvam 
ca nispratyuham iti nimittatvo-paddnatvayor ihd' py avacchedaka-bheda- 
prayukta-bhedasya durapahnavatvd ttayor ekdsraya-vrttitvasya prdg upapddita- 
tvdt tta brahmano abhinna-nimitto-pdddnatve has cid virodhah. Siddhdnta- 
cintdmani. MS. 

* Such as yato vd imdni bhutdni jdyante. 

* updddnatva~sthale*pi na sarvatra lokepi vislesah krtsna-parindme tad a- 
sambhavdt kintv ekadesa-parindma eveUi tad-abhiprdyakam pratydkhydnam 
vdcyam. tac cePd* pi sambhavati. viiiftai-kadesa-parindmd-nglkdrdt. ato na tad- 
virodpah; kinca sukfma-cid-acid-visiftam updddnatvam iti vakfyate tasmdc ca 
sthuld-vasthasya vislefo yujyate viilefo hi na sarvd-tmand kdrana-desa-paritydgah. 
Ibid. MS. 
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material causes suffer a transformation; but in the Visistadvaita 
view there is no difficulty, for it is held here that Brahman suffers 
this modification and controls it only so far as it has reference to his 
body, the cit and acit. God’s instrumentality is through His will, and 
will is but a form of knowledge. 

In the Bheda-darpana Srinivasa tries to support all the principal 
contentions of the Visistadvaita theory by a reference to Upanisadic 
and other scriptural texts. Tn his other works mentioned above the 
subjects that he takes up for discussion are almost the same as those 
treateJ in Virodha-nirodha, hut the method of treatment is some¬ 
what different; what is treated briefly in one book is elaborately 
discussed in another, just as the problem of causality is the main 
topic of discussion in Siddhanta-cintamani, though it has been only 
slightly touched upon in Virodlia-nirodha. His Naya-dyu^mani- 
sam^raha is a brief summary in verse and prose of the contents 
of what the author wrote in his Naya-dyu-maniy a much bigger 
work to which constant references arc made in the Naya^dyu-mani- 
sarrigraha, Sri Saila Srinivasa wrote also another work called Naya- 
dyu-mani-dipika which is bigger than Naya-dyu-mani-samgraha, It 
is probably smaller than Naya-dyti-maniy which is referred to as a 
big work*. There is nothing particular to be noted which is of any 
philosophical importance in Naya-dyu-mani-dipika or Naya- 
dyu-mani-sam/^raha. He generally clarifies the ideas which are 
already contained in the Sruta-prakasikd of Sudarsana Suri. He 
also wrote Omkara-vadarthay Anandatara-tamya-khandanay Arund- 
dhikarana-sarani-vivarani and Jijfidsd-darpana. He lived probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

Srinivasa wrote first his Sdra~darpana which was followed by 
Siddhanta-ciritamaniy and Virodha-nirodha. In fact Virodha- 
nirodha was one of his last works, if not the last. In the first chapter 
of this work he deals with the same subject as he did in the Sid- 
dhanta-cintdmani, and tries to explain the nature of Brahman as the 
material and instrumental cause of the world. In the second chap¬ 
ter he tries to refute the objections against the view that the souls 
as associated with knowledge or rather as having their character 
interpreted as knowledge should be regarded as the means for 
Gfod’s manifestation as the world. The objector says that thought is 
always moving, either expanding or contracting, and as such it can- 
^ Unfortunately this Naya-dyu-mani was not available to the present writer. 
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not be the nature of self which is regarded as eternal. In the case 
of the Jains the soul is regarded as contracting and expanding in 
accordance with the body that it occupies, and it may rightly be 
objected that in such a conception the soul has to be regarded as 
non-eternal. But in the Visistadvaita conception it is only thought 
that is regarded as expanding or contraedng. The expansion or 
contraction of thought means that it conceives greater or lesser 
things, and this is different from the idea of an entity that grows 
larger or smaller by the accretion or dissociation of parts. The ex¬ 
pansion or contraction of thought is due to one’s karma and as such 
it cannot be regarded as non-eternal. Knowledge in its own nature 
is without parts and nll-pcrvading; its contraction is due to the 
effect of one’s bad deeds which is often called mdyd or avidya}. The 
Visistddvaitifis do not regard knowledge as produced through the 
collocations of conditions as the Naiydyikas think, but they regard 
it as eternal and yet behaving as occasional {agantuka-dharjnav- 
attvam) or as being produced. Earth in its own nature is eternal, 
and remaining eternal in its own nature suffers transformation as a 
jug, etc. In this way the conception of the eternity of the soul is 
different from the conception of knowledge as eternal, for in the 
case of knowledge, while remaining all-pervasive in itself, it seems 
to suffer transformation by virtue of the hindrances that obstruct 
its nature in relation to objects^. Universal relationship is the 
essential nature of knowledge, but this nature may be obstructed 
by hindrances, in which case the sphere of relationship is narrowed, 
and it is this narrowing and expansive action of knowledge which is 
spoken of as transformation of knowledge or as the rise or cessation 
of knowledge. A distinction has thus to be made between know¬ 
ledge as process and knowledge as essence. In its nature as essence 
it is the eternal self; in its nature as process, as memory, perception, 
thinking, etc., it is changing. The Jaina objection on this point is 
that in the above view it is unnecessary to admit a special quality 
of ajndna as the cause for this expansion or contraction of thought, 
for it may well be admitted that the soul itself undergoes such a 

' jndnasya svdhhdvikam prasaranam aupadhikas tu samkocah; upudhis tu 
prdcJnam karma eva. Virodha-nirodha, pp. 39, 40 (MS.). 

* na hi yadrsam dtmano nityatvam tadrg jndnasyd*pi nityatvam abhyapugac- 
chdmah karana-vydpdra-vaiyarthy > prasangdt. kintu tdrkikd*dy ahhimatam 
jndnasya agantuka-dharmatvam ni dkartum drier iva svarupato nityatvam 
dgantukd*-vasthd^-irayatvam ca; tena rupena nityatvam tu ghatatvd*-dy-avastha- 
viiifta-vefena mrdaderiva iftam eva. Ibid. p. 44. 
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transformation through the instrumentality of its deeds. To this the 
reply is that the Vedic texts always declare that the soul is in itself 
unchangeable, and if that is so the change has to be explained 
through the instrumentality of another factor, the ajndna. Know¬ 
ledge is thus to be regarded as the pure essence or nature of the soul 
and not as its dharma or character, and it is this character that is in 
itself universal and yet is observed to undergo change on account 
of obstructions. Thus, the soul in itself is eternal, though when 
looked at in association with its character as knowledge which is 
continually expanding or contracting it may seemingly appear to be 
non-eternal *. 'Fhought in itself has no parts and therefore cannot 
itself be regarded as non-ctcrnal. It is nothing but relationship, and 
as such the analogy of change which, in other objects, determines 
their non-eternity cannot apply to it. 

Now there arc different kinds of Upanisadic texts, from some 
of which it may appear that the soul is eternal, whereas from others 
it may appear that the soul is created. How can this difficulty be 
avoided.^ On this point Srinivasa says that the eternity and un¬ 
created nature of the self is a correct assertion, for the soul as such 
is eternal and has never been created. In its own nature also the 
soul has thought associated with it as it were in a potential form. 
Such an unmanifested thought is non-existent. But knowledge in 
its growing richness of relations is an after-production, and it is 
from this point of view that the soul may be regarded as having 
been created. Iwen that which is eternal may be regarded as 
created with reference to any of its special characteristics or 
characters^. 'Fhc whole idea, therefore, is that before the creative 
action of God the souls are only potentially conscious; their real 
conscious activity is only a result of later development in conse¬ 
quence of (jod’s creative action. 

Again, the Upanisads assert that by the knowledge of Brahman 
everything else is known. Now according to the Sahkarite explana¬ 
tion the whole world is but a magical creation on Brahman which 
alone has real being. Under the circumstances it is impossible that 

' nityu-mtya-ribhd^ii-svarupa-(harakatva-5vabhdva’dvdrakatvdbhydm vya- 

vmthita iti na kas cid dosah. I 'irodha-nirodha. MS. 

* svii-sddhdrafta-dhiirma-bhuta-jndna-viiista-vesena utpattirn vadanti sid~ 
dhasyupi hi vastunah dharma-ntaru-rmfta-vefena sddhyatd vrlhyd-dau drstd 
Ibid. • ■ * 

prdk srfter jlrdndtn nifkriyati u-ktyd ca idam eva dariitam. Ibid. 
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by the knowledge of Brahman, the real, there would be the know¬ 
ledge of all illusory and unreal creation, for these two, the reality 
and the appearance, are entirely different and therefore by the 
knowledge of one there cannot be the knowledge of the other. In 
the Visistadvaita view it may be said that when God as associated 
with his subtle body, the subtle causal nature of the souls and the 
material world, is known the knowledge of God as associated with 
the grosser development of His body as souls and the world is also 
by that means realized^. 

In performing the actions it need not be supposed that the 
eternal soul undergoes any transformation, for the individual soul 
may remain identically unchanged in itself and yet undergo trans¬ 
formation so far as the process of its knowledge is concerned. In the 
Visistadvaita view, will and desire are regarded as but modes of 
knowledge and as such the psychological transformations of the 
mind involved in the performance of actions have reference only to 
knowledge^. It has already been shown that possibly knowledge in 
its essential form is unchangeable and yet unchangeable so far as its 
nature as process is concerned. Such an activity and performance 
of actions belongs naturally to the individual souls. 

The Virodha-nirodha is written in twenty-seven chapters, but 
most of these are devoted to the refutation of objections raised by 
opponents on questions of theological dogma which have no 
philosophical interest. These have therefore been left out in this 
book. 

Rafigacarya^. 

A follower of Sankara named Uma-Mahe^vara wrote a work 
named Virodha-varuthini in which he proposed to show one 
hundred contradictions in Ramanuja’s hhasya and other cognate 

* siik^ma-cid-acic-charlrake brahmani jndte sthula-cid-acic-charlrakasya tasya 
jndnam atrd' bhimatam. Virodha-nirodha, MS. 

* iha prayatnader buddhi-viie^a-rupataya kdryd-nnkula-krtimattvasyd*pi 
kartrtvasya jndna-visefa-rtipatayd tasya svdbhd 7 jikatayd tad-dtmand jlvasya 
jndnasya nityatve'pi tat-parindma-visesasya ariityaWdc ca. Ibid. 

* srl-rdmdnuja-yoffi’pada-kamala-sthdnd-bhisekam ^ato jlydt so'yam 
ananta-puru^a-guru-simhdsand-dhlsvarah 

srl-rartga-surih stUaile tasya simhdsane sthitnh 
Ku-drsti-dhi flnta-martandam prakdiayati samprati.** 

He was thus a disciple of Anantarya of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
At the end of his San-marga-dlpa he says that it was wTitten in refutation of 
R^ma Misra’s work on the subject. RamaMisra lived latr in the nineteenth century 
and wrote Sneha-purti. 
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literature of the school, such as Satadusani, etc., but through illness 
he lost his tongue and could offer criticisms on only twenty-seven 
points'. As a refutation of that work Rahgacarya wrote his 
Ku-drsti-dfivanta-martanda. It also appears that Annayarya’s grand¬ 
son and Srinivasa-tayarya’s son, Srinivasa-diksita, also wrote a work 
called Virodha-varuthini-pramathini as a refutation of Vtrodha- 
varuthini. 7'he first chapter of Ku-drsti-dhvdnta-martanda is also 
cal led Virodha-varuthini-pramdthim. 

Uma-Mahc4vara says that according to the view of Ramanuja 
the manifold world and the individual souls {acit and cit) exist in 
an undivided and subtle state in Brahman, the original cause. In 
the state of actualized transformation, as the manifested manifold 
worlds and the experiencing selves, we have thus a change of state, 
and as Brahman holds within Himself as qualifying Him this gross 
transformation of the world He is associated with them. He must, 
therefore, be supposed to have Himself undergone change. But 
again Ramanuja refers to many scriptural texts in which Brahman 
is regarded as unchanging. 

To this the reply is that the mode in which the cit and the acit 
undergo transformation is different from the mode in which the all¬ 
controlling Brahman produces those changes in them. For this 
reason the caiKsality of Brahman remains unaffected by the changes 
through which the cit and the acit pass. It is this unaifectedness of 
lirahma-causality that has often been described as the changelcss- 
ncss of Brahman. In the Sankara view, the manifested world being 
the transformation of mdyd. Brahman cannot on any account be 
regarded as a material cause of it. 'Fhc Brahman of Sankara being 
only pure consciousness, no instrumental agencies (nimitta- 
kdranatd) can be attributed to it. If Brahman cannot undergo any 
change in any manner and if it always remains absolutely change¬ 
less it can never be regarded as cause. Causality implies power of 
producing change or undergoing change. If both these are im¬ 
possible in Brahman it cannot consistently be regarded as the cause. 
According to the Ramanuja view, however, Brahman is not abso¬ 
lutely changeless; for, as producer of change it also itself undergoes 
a change homogeneous {brahma-samasattdka-vikdrd-figikdrdt) with 

‘ Unifi-Mahcsvara is said to have written other works also, i.c. Tattva- 
ctindnkd, Advaita-kamadhenu, Tapta-mudra-vidravana^ Prasanga-ratmlkara, and 
Rdmdviina-tlkd. 
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it. As the change is of a homogeneous nature, it may also be re¬ 
garded as unchanged. The Brahman is the ultimate upholder of the 
world; though the worldly things have their intermediate causes, 
in which they may be regarded as subsisting, yet since Brahman is 
the ultimate and absolute locus of subsistence all things arc said to 
be upheld in it. 

Causation may He defined as unconditional, invariable ante¬ 
cedence (ananyathd-siddha-niyata-purva-vartita). Brahman is 
certainly the ultimate antecedent entity of all things, and its un¬ 
conditional character is testified by all scriptural texts. The fact that 
it determines the changes in cit and acit and is therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the instrumental agent does not divest it of its right to be 
regarded as the material cause; for it alone is the ultimate ante¬ 
cedent substance. Brahman originally holds within itself the cit and 
the acit in their subtle nature as undivided in itself, and later on 
undergoes within itself such changes by its own will as to allow the 
transformation of cit and acit in their gross manifested forms. It 
leaves its pristine homogeneous character and adopts an altered 
state at least with rcfcrence^o its true parts, the cit and the acit^ 
which in their subtle state remained undivided in themselves. 
It is this change of Brahman’s nature that is regarded as the 
parindma of Brahman. Since Brahman is thus admitted to be 
undergoing change of state {parindma), it can consistently be re¬ 
garded as the material cause of the world. The illustration of the 
ocean and the waves is also consistent with such an explanation. 
Just as mud transforms itself into earthen jugs or earthen pots, and 
yet in spite of all its changes into jugs or pots really remains nothing 
but mud, so Brahman also undergoes changes in the form of the 
manifested world with which it can always be regarded as one^ 
As the jug and the pot are not false, so the world also is not false. 
But the true conception of the world will be to consider it as one 
with Brahman. The upper and the lower parts of a jug may appear 
to be different when they are not regarded as parts of the jug, and 

^ vahu sydm prajayeye'tyd-di-irutibhih sr^teh prdn ndma-rupa-vibhd^d- 
bhdvena ekatvd-vasthdpannasya suksma-cid-acid~visi^ta-brahmanah paiedn-ndma- 
rupa-vibhdgena ekatvd-vasthd-prahdna-purvakamsthula-cid-acid-vaiii^tya-lak^ana- 
vahutvd-pattir-hi prasphutam pratipddyate; saVva hi brahmanah parinumo ndma; 
prdg-avasthd-prahdnend* vasthd-ntara-prdpter eva parindma-sabdd-rthatrdt.. . . 
yathd sarvatn mrd-dravya-vikrti-bhutam ghafd-di-kdrya-jdtam kdrana~bhQta~ 
mrd-dravyd-bhinname va na tu dravyd-ntaram tathd brahnuVpi jagatah abhinnam 
eva. Ku-drfti‘dhvdnta-mdrtanda, p. 66. 
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in that condition to consider them as two would be false; for they 
attain their meaning only when they are taken as the parts of one 
whole jug. When the Upanisads say that plurality is false, the im¬ 
port of the text is that plurality attains its full meaning only in its 
unified conception as parts of God, the Absolute. 

The Sankarites do not admit the theory of illusion as one thing 
appearing as another {(itiyciihu-khyMi). According to them illusion 
consists in the production of an indefinable illusory object. Such 
an object appears to a person only at a particular moment when he 
commits an error of perception. It cannot be proved that the il¬ 
lusory object was not present at the time of the commission of 
illusory perception. Under the circumstances the absence of that 
object at other times cannot prove its falsity; for an object present 
at one time and not present at another cannot indicate its false 
nature. Falsity has then to be defined as relative to the perceiver 
at the time of perception. When the perceiver has knowledge of the 
true object, and knows also that one object is being perceived as 
another object, he is aware of the falsity of his perception. But if 
at the time of perception he has only one kind of knowledge and he 
is not aware of any contradiction, his perception at any time cannot 
l)c regarded as false. But since the dream experiences are not known 
to be self-contradictory in the same stage, the experience of conch- 
shell-silver is not known to be illusory at the time of the illusion; 
and as the world experience is uncontradicted at the time of our 
waking consciousness, it cannot be regarded as false in the re¬ 
spective stages of experience. 'Fhc falsehood of the dream experiences 
therefore is only relative to the experience of another stage at another 
time. In such a view of the Sahkarites everything becomes relative, 
and there is no positive certainty regarding the experience of any 
stage. According to the Buddhists and their scriptures, the notion of 
Brahman is also false; and thus, if we consider their experience, the 
notion of Brahman is also relatively true. In such a view we are 
necessarily landed in a state of uncertainty from w^hich there is no 
escape*. 

’ Ran^^icArya wrote at least one other work called San-marga-dipa which, 
being of a ritualistic nature, does not warrant any treatment in this work. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE NIMBARKA school OF PHILOSOPHY 

Teachers and Pupils of the Nimbarka School. 

NimbArka, Nimbaditya or Niyamananda is said to have been a 
Telugu Brahmin who probably lived in Nimba or Nimbapura in 
the Bellary district. It is said in I larivyasadeva’s commentary on 
Dasa-sloki that his father’s name was Jagannatha and his mother’s 
name was Sarasvati. But it is difficult to fix his exact date. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, in his Vaismvim, ^aivism and Minor Religious 
Systems, thinks that he lived shortly after Ramanuja. The argument 
that he adduces is as follows: Ilarivyasadeva is counted in the 
Guru-parampardlist as the thirty-second teacher in succession from 
Nimbarka, and Bhandarkar discovered a manuscript containing 
this list which was written in Sam vat 1806 or a.d. 1750 when 
Damodara GosvamI was living. Allowing fifteen years for the life 
of Damodara Gosvarm we have a.d. 1765. Now the thirty-third 
successor from Madhva died in a.d. 1876 and Madhva died in 
A.D. 1276. Thus thirty-three successive teachers, on the Madhva 
line, occupied 600 years. Applying the same test and deducting 
600 years from a.d. 1765, the date of the thirty-third successor, we 
have 1165 as the date of Nimbarka. This, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the date of Nimbarka’s death and it means that he died 
sometime after Ramanuja and might have been his junior con¬ 
temporary. Bhandarkar would thus put roughly eighteen years as 
the pontifical period for each teacher. But Pandit Kisoradasa says 
that in the lives of teachers written by Pandit Anantaram Deva- 
carya the twelfth teacher from Nimbarka was born in Samvat 
1112 or A.D. 1056, and applying the same test of eighteen years for 
each teacher we have a.d. 868 as the date of Nimbarka, in which 
case he is to be credited with having lived long before Ramanuja. 
But from the internal examination of the writings of Nimbarka and 
Srinivasa this would appear to be hardly credible. Again, in the 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the 
North Western Provinces, Part i, Benares, 1874 (or N.W.P. Cata¬ 
logue, MS. No. 274), Madhva-mukha-mardana, deposited in the 
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Madan Mohan Library, Benares, is attributed to Nimbarka. This 
manuscript is not procurable on loan and has not been available to 
the present writer. But if the account of the authors of the Cata¬ 
logue is to be believed, Nimbarka is to be placed after Madhva. 
One argument in support of this later date is to be found in the fact 
that Madhava who lived in the fourteenth century did not make 
any reference in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha, to Nimbarka’s 
system, though he referred to all important systems of thought 
known at the time. If Nimbarka had lived before the fourteenth 
century there would have been at least some reference to him in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha, or by some of the writers of that time. 
Dr Rajendra Lai Mitra, however, thinks that since Nimbarka refers 
to the schools (sampradaya) of Sri, Brahma and Sanaka, he lived 
later than Ramanuja, Madhva and even Vallabha. While there is no 
positive, definite evidence that Nimbarka lived after Vallabha, yet 
from the long list of teachers of his school it probably would not be 
correct to attril)ute a very recent date to him. Again, on the as¬ 
sumption that the Madhva-mukha-mardana was really written by 
him as testified in the NW,F, Catalogue, one would be inclined to 
place him towards the latter quarter of the fourteenth or the be¬ 
ginning of the fifteenth century. Considering the fact that there 
have been up till now about forty-three teachers from the time of 
Nimbarka, this would mean that the pontifical period of each 
teacher was on the average about ten to twelve years, which is not 
improbable. An internal analysis of Nimbarka's philosophy shows 
its great indebtedness to Ramanuja’s system and even the style of 
Nimbarka’s hhasya in many places shows that it was modelled upon 
the style of approach adopted by Ramanuja in his bhasya. This is 
an additional corroboration of the fact that Nimbarka must have 
lived after Ramanuja. 

'rhe works attributed to him are as follows: (i) Vedanta- 
parijdta-saurahha. (2) Dasa-sloki. (3) Krsna-stava-rdja. (4) Guru- 
parampard, (5) Madhva-mukha-mardana. (6) Vedanta-tattva-hodha. 
(7) Veddnta-siddhdnta-pradipa, {S)Sva-dharmd-dhva-bodha, {f)Sri- 
krma-stava. But excepting the first three works all the rest exist in 
MS. most of which are not procurable^. Of these the present writer 

‘ Vedilnta-taitva-hodha exists in the Oudh Catalogue, 1877, 42 and viii. 24, 
compiled hy Pandit Deviprasad. ’ 

Vedanta-siddhanta-pradlpa Ai\d Sva-dharma~dhva-hodha occur in the Notices 
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could secure only the Sva-dharma-dhva-bodhay which is deposited 
with the Bengal Asiatic Society. It is difficult to say whether this work 
was actually written by Nimbarka. In any case it must have been 
considerably manipulated by some later followers of the Nimbarka 
school, since it contains several verses interspersed, in which 
Nimbarka is regarded as an avatar a and salutations are offered to 
him. He is also spoken of in the third person, and views are 
expressed as being Nimbdrka-matam which could not have come 
from the pen of Nimbarka. The book contains reference to the 
Kevala-bheda-vadi which must be a reference to the Madhva 
school. It is a curious piece of work, containing various topics, 
partly related and partly unrelated, in a very unmethodical style. 
It contains references to the various schools of asceticism and 
religion. 

In the Guru-parampard list found in the Har-iguru-stava-mdld 
noted in Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report of the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts 1882-1883, we find that Harnsa, the unity of Radha 
and Krsna, is regarded as the first teacher of the Nimbarka school. 
His pupil was Kumara of the form of four vyuhas, Kumara’s pupil 
was Narada, the teacher of prema-bhakti in the Treta-yuga. 
Nimbarka was the pupil of Narada and the incarnation of the 
power {sudarsana) of Narayana. He is supposed to have introduced 
the worship of Krsna in Dvapara-yuga. His pupil was Srinivasa, 
who is supposed to be the incarnation of the conch-shell of 
Narayana. Srinivasa’s pupil was Visvacarya, whose pupil was 
Purusottama, who in turn had as his pupil Svarupacarya. These are 
all described as devotees. Svarupacarya’s pupil was Madhavacarya, 
who had a pupil Balabhadracarya, and his pupil was Padmacarya 
who is said to have been a great controversialist, who travelled over 
different parts of India defeating people in discussion. Padma- 
carya’s pupil was Syamacarya, and his pupil was (iopalacarya, who 
is described as a great scholar of the Vedas and the Vedanta. He 
had as pupil Krpacarya, who taught Devacarya, who is described 
as a great controversialist. Devacarya’s pupil was Sundara Bhatta, 
and Sundara Bhatta’s pupil was Padmana Bhacarya. His pupil was 
Upendra Bhatta; the succession of pupils is in the following order: 

of Sanskrit Mantiscripts^ by K. T>. Mitra, Nos. 2826 and 1216, and the Guru- 
paramparu in the ('ataloffue of Manuscripts in the Private Libraries of the N.W.P,, 
Parts i-x, Allahabad, 1877-86. 
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Ramacandra BhaUa, Krsna Bhatta, Padmakara Bhatta, Sravana 
Bhatta, Bhuri Bhatta, Madhva Bhatta, Syama Bhatta, Gopala 
Bhatta, Valabhadra Bhatta, Gopinatha Bhatta (who is described 
as a great controversialist), Kesava, GahgalaBhatta, KesavaKasmiri, 

Bhatta and Harivyasadeva. Up to Harivyasadeva apparently 
all available lists of teachers agree with one another; but after him 
it seems that the school split into two and we have two different 
lists of teachers. Bhandarkar has fixed the date for Ilari- 
vyasadeva as the thirty-second teacher after Nimbarka. The date 
of Harivyasadeva and his successor in one branch line, Damodara 
(josvarni, has been fixed as 1750-1755. After Harivyasadeva we 
have, according to some lists, Para^uramadeva, Harivamsadeva, 
Narayanadeva, Vrndavanadeva and Govindadeva. According to 
another list we have Svabhuramadeva after Harivyasadeva, and 
after him Karmaharadeva, Mathuradeva, Syamadeva, Sevadeva, 
Naraharideva, Dayaramadeva, Purnadeva, Manisideva, Radha- 
krsna^aranadeva, Harideva and Vrajabhusanasaranadeva who was 
living in 1924 and Santadasa Vavaji who died in 1935. A study of 
the list of teachers gives fairly convincing proof that on the average 
the pontifical period of each teacher was about fourteen years. If 
Harivyasadeva lived in 1750 and fiantadasa Vavaji who was the 
thirteenth teacher from Harivyasadeva died in 1935, the thirteen 
teachers occupied a period of 185 years. This would make the 
average pontifical period for each teacher about fourteen years. 
By backward calculation from Harivyasadeva, putting a period 
of fourteen years for each teacher, we have for Nimbarka a 
date which would be roughly about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Nimbarka’s commentary of the Brahma-sutras is called the 
Vedanta-pdrijata-saiirabha as has been already stated. A com¬ 
mentary on it, called the Vedanta-kaustiibha, was written by his 
direct disciple i^rinivasa. Kesava-kasmiri Bhatta, the disciple of 
Mukunda, wrote a commentary on the Vedanta-kaustubhuy called 
the Vedanta-kdustubha-prabha, He also is said to have written a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-gitdy called the Tattva-prakdsikdy a 
commentary on the tenth skanda of Bhdgavata-purdna called the 
rattva-prakasikd-veda-stuti-tikdy and a commentary on the Taittriya 
IJpanisad called the Taittrlya-prakdsikd, He also wrote a work 
called Kratna-dipika, which was commented upon by Ciovinda 
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Bhattacarya^ The Krama-dlpikd is a work of eight chapters dealing 
mainly with the ritualistic parts of the Nimbarka school of religion. 
This work deals very largely with various kinds of Mantras and 
meditations on them. Srinivasa also wrote a work called Laghu- 
stava-raja-stotra in which he praises his own teacher Nimbarka. It 
has been commented upon by Purusottama Prasada, and the com¬ 
mentary is called Guru-bhakti-mandakini. The work Vedanta- 
siddhanta-pradipa attributed to Nimbarka seems to be a spurious 
work so far as can be judged from the colophon of the work and 
from the summary of the contents given in R. L. Mitra's Notices 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (MS. No. 2826). It appears that the book 
is devoted to the elucidation of the doctrine of monistic Vedanta 
of the school of Sankara. Nimbarka*s Dasa-slokt, called also 
Siddhanta-ratna, had at least three commentaries: Vedanta-ratna- 
manjusdy by Purusottama Prasada; Laghu-mdnjusd^ the author 
of which is unknown; and a commentary by Harivyasa muni. 
Purusottama Prasada wrote a work called Vedanta-ratna-manjusa 
as a commentary on the Dasa-sloki of Nimbarka, and also Guru- 
bhakti-manddkintcommtnX.2iry2LS already mentioned. He wrote also a 
commentary on the §rt-krsna-stava of Nimbarka in twenty chapters 
called ^ruty-anta-sura-druma, and also Stotra-trayi^, The dis¬ 
cussions contained in the commentary are more or less of the same 
nature as those found in Para-paksa-giri-vajra^ which has been 
already described in a separate section. The polemic therein is 
mainly directed against Sankara veddnta. Purusottama also strongly 
criticizes Ramanuja’s view in which the impure cit and acit are 
regarded as parts of Brahman possessed of the highest and noblest 
qualities, and suggests the impossibility of this. According to the 
Nimbarka school the individual selves are different from Brahman. 
Their identity is only in the remote sense inasmuch as the indivi¬ 
dual selves cannot have any separate existence apart from God. 
Purusottama also criticizes the dualists, the Madhvas. The dualistic 
texts have as much force as the identity texts, and therefore on the 
strength of the identity texts we have to admit that the world exists 
in Brahman, and on the strength of the duality texts we have to 

‘ This Ke^ava Ka^mTrl Bhatta seems to be a very different person from the 
Ke^ava Kasmiri who is said to have had a discussion with Caitanya as described 
in the Caitanya-caritamrta. 

* The ^rJ-krfna^stava had another commentary it called Sruti-siddhanta- 
manjarl, the writer of which is unknown. 
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admit that the world is difTerent from Brahman. The real meaning of 
the view that God is the material cause of the world is that though 
everything springs from Him, yet the nature of God remains the 
same in spite of all His productions. The energy of God exists 
in God and though He produces everything by the diverse kinds 
of manifestations of His energies, He remains unchanged in His 
Self^. 

Purusottama makes reference to Devacarya’s Siddhanta- 
jdhnaviy and therefore lived after him. According to Pandit 
Kisoradasa’s introduction to Sruty-anta-sura-drumay he was born 
in 1623 and was the son of Narayana Sarma. The present writer is 
unable to substantiate this view. According to Pandit Kisoradasa 
he was a pupil of Dharmadevacarya.^ Devacarya wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahrna-sutras called the Siddhanta-jahnavty on 
which Sundara Bhatta wrote a commentary called the Siddhanta- 
setukd. 


A General Idea of Nimbarka’s Philosophy. 

According to Nimbarka, the inquiry into the nature of Brahman 
can take place only after one has studied the literature that deals 
with the Vedic duties leading to various kinds of beneficial results 
and discovered that they are all vitiated by enjoyment and cannot 
bring about a slate of eternal bliss. After such a discovery, and 
after the seeker has learnt in a general manner from the various 
religious texts that the realization of Brahman leads to the un¬ 
changeable, eternal and ever-constant state of bliss, he becomes 
anxious to attain it through the grace of God and approaches his 
teacher with alfcclion and reverence for instruction regarding the 

' yuthd ca bhtlwes talhd-hhutu-iakti-matyd osadhlmlm janma-mdtram tathd 
Siina-kdryo-tfyddimd-rhi-laksand-iintydmianta-sari'a-sakter aksara-padarthdd 
bruhmano riivam saynbhavatVti; yadd sva-svd-bhdz ikd-lpd-dhika-sdtisaya-sakttfmi- 
dbliyo' cetduebhyas tdt-tdc-chdktya-nusdrena si'd-si'a-kdrya-blidvd-pattarapi aprd- 
cyutd-sva-rupdti'din prdtydk^d-prdmdna-siddham, tarhy acintya-sarvd-cintya- 
rih dkhyd-kdryo-tpdddtid-rhd-uiktimdto bhdffdvata ukta-rltyd ja^ad-bhdJ d- 
pdttdvdpyd-prdcyutd-si'd-rupdtvdm him asakyam iti.. . .sakti-viksepd-sam- 
hdrdtidsya pdrvidmd-mbdd-x'dcyatvd-bhiprdyena kvacit parindmo-ktih. sva-riipa- 
pdrindmd-bhdvds cd pdrvdm era nirupitdh; iakteh sakti-mato* prthak-siddhatvdt. 
{^ruty-dntd-surd-drumd, pp. 73-74.) 

* Pandit Kisoradilsa contradicts himself in his introduction to Veddnta-manjusd 
;nul it seems that the dates he yives are of a more or less fanciful character. 
Pandit Kisoradasa further says that Oevacarya lived in A.D. 1055. This would 
place Nimbarka prior even to R; 3 mi^nuja, which seems very improbable. 
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nature of Brahman. The Brahman is Sri Krsna, who is omniscient, 
omnipotent, the ultimate cause, and the all-pervading Being. Such 
a Being can be realized only through a constant effort to permeate 
oneself with His nature by means of thought and devotion. The 
import of the first aphorism of the Brahma-sutra consists in the 
imposition of such a duty on the devotee, namely, the constant 
effort at realizing the nature of Brahman^ The pupil listens to the 
instruction of his teacher who has a direct realization of the nature 
of Brahman and whose words are therefore pregnant with his con¬ 
crete experience. He tries to understand the import and meaning 
of the instruction of his teacher which is technically called sravana. 
This is indeed different from the ordinary accepted meaning of the 
sravana in the Sankara literature where it is used in the sense of 
listening to the Upanisadic texts. The next step is called manana — 
the process of organizing one’s thought so as to facilitate a favour¬ 
able mental approach towards the truths communicated by the 
teacher in order to roUvSe a growing faith in it. The third step is 
called nididhyasana —the process of marshalling one’s inner 
psychical processes by constant meditation leading ultimately to a 
permanent conviction and experiences of the truths inspired and 
communicated by the teacher. It is the fruitful culmination of the 
last process that brings about the realization of the nature of 
Brahman. The study of the nature of the Vedic duties, technically 
called dharma, and their inefiicacy, rouses a desire for the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of Brahman leading to eternal bliss. As a means 
to that end the pupil approaches the teacher who has a direct ex¬ 
perience of the nature of Brahman. The revelation of the nature of 
the Brahman in the pupil is possible through a process of spiritual 
communication of which sravanUy manana and nididhyasana are the 
three moments. 

According to Nimbarka’s philosophy which is a type of 
Bheda-bheda-vcida, that is, the theory of the Absolute as Unity-in¬ 
difference, Brahman or the Absolute has transformed itself into the 
world of matter and spirits. Just as the life-force or prana manifests 
itself into the various conative and cognitive sense-functions, yet 
keeps its own independence, integrity and difference from them, 

^ As the nature of this duty is revealed through the text of the Brahma-sutra, 
namely, that the Brahma-hood can be attained onlv by such a process of nidi- 
dhyasatia, it is called the apurva-vidhi. 
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so the Brahman also manifests itself through the numberless spirits 
and matter without losing itself in them. Just as the spider spins 
out of its own self its web and yet remains independent of it, so the 
Brahman also has split itself up into the numberless spirits and 
matter but remains in its fullness and purity. The very existence and 
movement of the spirits and indeed all their operations are said to 
depend upon \\r2\in'\?i\\{tad-dyatta~sthiti-purvika) in thesense that the 
Brahman is both the material and the determining cause of them all^. 

In the scriptures we hear of dualistic and monistic texts, and 
the only way in which the claims of both these types of texts can be 
reconciled is by coming to a position of compromise that the 
Brahman is at once ditfcrent from and identical with the world of 
spirits and matter. The nature of Brahman is regarded as such that 
it is at once one with and different from the world of spirits and 
matter, not by any imposition or supposition, but as the specific 
peculiarity of its spiritual nature. It is on this account that this 
Bheda-bheda doctrine is called the svdbhdvika bheda-bheda-vada. In 
the pure dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta the Brahman is to 
be regarded only as the determining cause and as such the claims 
of all texts that speak of the Brahman as the material cause or of the 
ultimate identity of the spirits with the Brahman are to be dis¬ 
regarded. The monistic view of the Vedanta is also untenable, for a 
pure ditferenceless qualityless consciousness as the ultimate reality 
is not amenable to perception, since it is super-sensible, nor to 
inference, since it is devoid of any distinctive marks, nor also to 
scriptural testimony, as no words can signify it. The supposition 
that, just as one's attention to the moon may be drawn in an in¬ 
direct manner by perceiving the branch of a tree with which the 
moon may be in a line, so the nature of Brahman also may be ex¬ 
pressed by demonstrating other concepts which are more or less 
contiguous or associated with it, is untenable; for in the above 
illustration the moon and the branch of the tree are both sensible 
objects, whereas Brahman is absolutely super-sensible. Again, if 
it is supposed that Brahman is amenable to logical proofs, then also 
this supposition would be false; for all that is amenable to proofs 
or subject to any demonstration is false. Further, if it is not 
amenable to any proof, the Brahman would be chimerical as the 

‘ ^^nntvasa’s commentary on Nimbarka’s Veddnta-pdrijdta’Saurabha on 
Brahma-sutra, i. i. 1-3. 
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hare’s horn. If it is held that, Brahman being self-luminous, no 
proofs are required for its demonstration, then all the scriptural 
texts describing the nature of Brahman would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the pure qualityless Brahman being absolutely un¬ 
associated with any kind of impurity has to be regarded as being 
eternally free from any bondage, and thus all scriptural texts giving 
instruction in the methods for the attainment of salvation would be 
meaningless. The reply of the Sahkarites, that all duality though 
ftilse has yet an appearance and serves practical purposes, is un¬ 
tenable ; for when the scriptures speak of the destruction of bondage 
they mean that it was a real bondage and its dissolution is also a real 
one. Again, an illusion is possible in a locus only when it has some 
specific as well as some general characters, and the illusion takes 
place only when the object is known in a general manner without 
any of its specific attributes. But if the Brahman is absolutely 
qualityless, it is impossible that it should be the locus of any 
illusion. Again, since it is difficult to explain how the ajndna should 
have any support or object {dsraya or visaya), the illusion itself 
becomes inexplicable. The Brahman being of the nature of pure 
knowledge can hardly be supposed to be the support or object of 
ajndna. The jiva also being itself a product of ajndna cannot be 
regarded as its support. Moreover, since Brahman is of the nature 
of pure illumination and ajndna is darkness, the former cannot 
legitimately be regarded as the support of the latter, just as the sun 
cannot be regarded as the supporter of darkness. 

The operation that results in the formation of illusion cannot be 
regarded as being due to the agency of ajndna, for ajndna is devoid 
of consciousness and cannot, therefore, be regarded as an agent. 
The agency cannot also be attributed to Brahman because it is pure 
and static. Again, the false appearance of Brahman as diverse un¬ 
desirable phenomena such as a sinner, an animal, and the like, is 
inexplicable; for if the Brahman is alvvays conscious and inde¬ 
pendent it cannot be admitted to allow itself to suffer through the 
undesirable states which one has to experience in various animal 
lives through rebirth. If the Brahman has no knowledge of such 
experiences, then it is to be regarded as ignorant and its claim to 
self-luminosity fails. Again, if ajndna is regarded as an existent 
entity, there is the change to dualism, and if it is regarded as non¬ 
existent then it cannot hide the nature of Brahman. Further, if 
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Brahman is self-luminous, how can it be hidden and how can there 
be any illusion about it? If the conch-shell shines forth in its own 
nature, there cannot be any misperception of its nature as a piece 
of silver. Again, if the nature of Brahman is admitted to be hidden 
by ajmnay the question that naturally arises is whether the ajndna 
veils the nature of the Brahman as a whole or in part. The former 
supposition is impossible, for then the world would be absolutely 
blind and dark {jagad-andhya-prasangat), and the latter is impossible, 
for the Brahman is a homogeneous entity and has no characters or 
parts. It is admitted by the monists to be absolutely qualityless and 
partless. If it is held that ordinarily only the ‘‘bliss’* part of the 
Brahman is hidden by ajndna whereas the “being” part remains 
unveiled, then that would mean that Brahman is divisible in parts 
and the falsity of the Brahman would be demonstrable by such in¬ 
ferences as: Brahman is false, because it has parts like the jug 
{brahma mithyd sdrnsatvdt, ghatadivat). 

In reply to the above objections it may be argued that the ob¬ 
jections against ajndna are inadmissible, for the ajndna is absolutely 
false knowledge. Just as an owl perceives utter darkness, even in 
bright sunlight, so the intuitive perception “I am ignorant” is 
manitest to all. Anantarama, a follower of the Nimbarka school, 
raises further objections against such a supposition in his Vedanta- 
tativa-bodha. He says that this intuitively felt “I” in “I am 
ignorant” cannot be pure knowledge, for pure knowledge cannot 
be felt as ignorant. It cannot be mere egoism, for then the ex¬ 
perience would be “the egoism is ignorant.” If by “ego” one 
means the pure self, then such a self cannot be experienced before 
emancipation. 'The ego-entity cannot be something different from 
both pure consciousness and ajndna^ for such an entity must doubt¬ 
less be an effect of ajndna which cannot exist before the association 
of the ajndna with Brahman. The reply of the Sahkarites that 
ajndna, being merely hilsc imagination, cannot affect the nature of 
the Brahman, the abiding substratum {adhisthdna), is also inad¬ 
missible; for if the ajndna be regarded as false imagination there 
must be someone who imagines it. But such an imagination cannot 
be attributed to either of the two possible entities, Brahman or the 
ajndna; for the former is pure qualityless which cannot therefore 
imagine and the latter is inert and unconscious and therefore de¬ 
void of all imagination. It is also wrong to suppose that Brahman 
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as pure consciousness has no intrinsic opposition to ajndna, for 
there can be no knowledge which is not opposed to ignorance. 
Therefore the Sahkarites are not in a position to demonstrate any 
entity w^hich they mean by the intuition “I** in “I am ignorant.** 

The final conclusion from the Nimbarka point of view therefore 
is that it is inadmissible to accept any ajfidna as a world-principle 
producing the world-appearance by working in co-operation with 
the Brahman. The ajfidna or ignorance is a quality of individual 
beings or selves who are by nature different from Brahman but are 
under its complete domination. I'hey are eternal parts of it, atomic 
in nature, and are of limited powers. Being associated with be¬ 
ginningless chains of karma they are naturally largely blinded in 
their outlook on knowledge^. 

The Sankarites affirm that, through habitual failure in dis¬ 
tinguishing between the real nature of the self and the not-self, 
mis-perceptions, misapprehensions and illusions occur. The ob¬ 
jection of Anantarama against such an explanation is that such a 
failure cannot be attributed either to Brahman or to ajfidna. And 
since all other entities are but later products of illusion, they cannot 
be responsible for producing the illusion*. 

In his commentary Sankara had said that the pure conscious¬ 
ness w'as not absolutely undemonstrable, since it was constantly 
being referred to by our ego-intuitions. To this the objection that 
naturally arises is that the entity referred to by our ego-intuitions 
cannot be pure consciousness; for then the pure consciousness 
would have the characteristic of an ego—a view wffiich is favourable 
to the Nimbarka but absolutely unacceptable to the Sahkarites. 
If it is held to be illusory, then it has to be admitted that the ego- 
intuition appears when there is an illusion. But by supposition the 
illusion can only occur wffien there is an ego-intuition*. Here is 
then a reasoning in a circle. The defence that reasoning in a circle 
can be avoided on the supposition that the illusory imposition is 
beginningless is also unavailing. For the supposition that illusions 
as such are beginningless is false, as it is well known that illusions 

* parama-tma-hhwno'lpa-saktis tad-adhlnah sandtanas tad-amsa-hhuto* 
iiddi-karmd~tmikd-‘f'idy(l- 7 'r/(i-dharma-hhntd-jndno jJi^a-ksetrajnd~di-sahdd~bhi- 
dhevas taf-pratyayd-sraya iti. Vedanta-tattva-hodha^ p. 12. 

- Ibid. p. 13. 

® adhyastattre tu adhydse salt bhdsamdnatvam, tnsmin sati sa ity anyonyd- 
sraya-dosah. Ibid. p. 14. 
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are possible only through the operation of the subconscious im¬ 
pressions of previous valid cognitions^. Again, the reflection of the 
pure consciousness in the ajndna is impossible, for reflections can 
take place only between two entities which have the same order of 
existence. From other considerations also the illusion has to be 
regarded as illegitimate. Illusions take place as the result of certain 
physical conditions such as contact, defect of the organs of per¬ 
ception, the operation of the subconscious impressions, etc. These 
conditions are all absent in the supposed case of the illusion in¬ 
volved in the ego-intuition. 

The Saiikarites described mdyd as indefinable. By' ‘ indefinable 
they mean something that appears in perception but is ultimately 
contradicted. The Sahkarites define falsehood or non-existence as 
that which is liable to contradiction. The phenomena of mdyd 
appear in experience and are therefore regarded as existent. They 
are liable to contradiction and are therefore regarded as non¬ 
existent. It is this unity of existence and non-existence in mdyd that 
constitutes its indefinability. To this Anantarama’s objection is that 
contradiction does not imply non-existence. As a particular object, 
say a jug, may be destroyed by the stroke of a club, so one know¬ 
ledge can destroy another. The destruction of the jug by the stroke 
of the club does not involve the supposition that the jug was non¬ 
existent. So the contradiction of the prior knowledge by a later one 
does not involve the non-existence or falsity of the former. All 
cognitions are true in themselves, though some of them may 
destroy another. This is what the Nimbarkists mean by the 
sat-khydti of knowledge. The theory of sat-khydti with them means 
that all knowledge {khydti) is produced by some existent objects, 
which are to be regarded as its Q^\isc{sad-dhetukd khydti, sat-khydti). 
According to such a view, therefore, the illusory knowledge must 
have its basic cause in some existent object. It is wrong also to 
suppose that false or non-existent objects can produce effects on 
the analogy that tlie illusory cobra may produce fear and even 
death. For here it is not the illusory cobra that produces fear but 
the memory of a true snake. It is wrong therefore to suppose that 
the illusory world-appearance may be the cause of our bondage. 

Since illusions are not possible, it is idle to suppose that all our 

' (idhyaso na'nadih, purva-pramd-hita-samskara-janyatvat. Vedanta-tattva- 
bodha, p. 14. 
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perceptual, inferential, and other kinds of cognitions are produced 
as associated with an ego through sheer illusion. Right knowledge 
is to be regarded as a characteristic quality of the self and the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge does not need the intervention of a vrtti. The 
ajndna which prevents the flashing in of knowledge is our karma 
which is in accumulation from beginningless time. Through the 
operation of the sense-organs our selves expand outside us and are 
filled with the cognition of the sense-objects. It is for this reason 
that when the sense-organs are not in operation the sense-objects 
do not appear in cognition, as in the state of sleep. The self is thus 
a real knower (jndtd) and a real agent (kartd), and its experiences as 
a knower and as an agent should on no account be regarded as the 
result of a process of illusion^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness, but it should 
yet be regarded as the real knower. The objection that what is 
knowledge cannot behave in a different aspect as a knower, just as 
water cannot be mixed with water and yet remain distinct from it, 
is regarded by the Nimbarkists as invalid. As an illustration 
vindicating the Nimbarka position, Purusottama, in his Veddnta- 
ratna-manjusd, refers to the case of the sun which is both light 
and that from which light emanates. Even when a drop of water 
is mixed with another drop the distinction of the drops, both 
quantitative and qualitative, remains, though it may not be so 
apprehended. The mere non-apprehension of difference is no proof 
that the two drops have merged into identity. On the other hand, 
since the second drop has its parts distinct from the first one it must 
be regarded as having a separate existence, even when the two drops 
are mixed. The character as knower must be attributed to the self; 
for the other scheme proposed by the Sankarites, that the character 
as knower is due to the reflection of the pure consciousness in the 
vrttiy is inefficacious. The sun that is reflected in water as an image 
cannot be regarded as a glowing orb by itself. Moreover, reflection 
can only take place between two visible objects; neither pure 
consciousness nor the antahkarana-vrtti can be regarded as visible 
objects justifying the assumption of reflection. 

The ego-intuition refers directly to the self and there is no 
illusion about it. The ego-intuition thus appears to be a continuous 
revelation of the nature of the self. After deep dreamless sleep one 

^ Veddnta-tattva-bodha, p. 20. 
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says “I slept so well that I did not know even myself.” But this 
should not be interpreted as the absence of the ego-intuition or the 
revelation of the self. The experience “I did not know myself” 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the body and the mental 
psychosis, but it does not indicate that the self-conscious self had 
ever ceased to shine by itself. The negation involved in the denial 
of the perception of one’s self during dreamless sleep refers to the 
negation of certain associations (say, of the body, etc.) with which 
the ego ordinarily links itself. Similar experience of negation can 
also be illustrated in such expressions as ‘T was not so long in the 
room,” ” I did not live at that time,” etc., where negations refer to 
the associations of the ego and not to the ego. The self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the ego-intuition, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the knowledge it has. The perception of 
the self continues not only in the state of dreamless sleep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in His absolute freedom 
is conscious of Himself in His super-ego intuition. He is also all- 
Merciful, the supreme Instructor, and the presiding deity of all our 
understanding. Like individual selves God is also the agent, the 
creator of the universe. If the Brahman were not an agent by 
nature, then He could not have been the creator of the universe, 
even with the association of the may a conditions. Unlike Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the operation 
of the conativc organs for its manifestation. The self also really ex¬ 
periences the feelings of pleasure and pain. 'The existence and 
agency of the human .souls, however, ultimately depend on the will 
of (jrod. Yet there is no reason to suppose that (iod is partial or 
cruel because He makes some suffer and others enjoy; for He is like 
the grand master and Lord who directs different men differently 
and awards suffering and enjoyment according to their individual 
deserts. 'The whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
enjoyment to individuals and directs their actions according to their 
deserts. He is not ultimately bound by the law of karma, and may 
by His grace at any time free them from their bondage. The law of 
karma is a mechanical law and God as the superintendent decides 
each individual case. He is thus the dispenser of the laws of karma 
but is not bound by it^. The human souls are a part of the 

* 7 tu vayam brahma-niyantrtvasya karma-sdpeksattvam brumah, kintu 
punyii-di~karma-kiirayitrtve tat-phala-ddtrtve ca. Veddnta-ratna-manjmd, p. 14. 
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nature of God and as such are dependent on Him for their essence, 
existence, and activities {tad-ayatta-svarupa-sthiti-purvikah). God 
being the ultimate truth, both the human souls and inanimate 
nature attain their essence and existence by virtue of the fact that 
they are parts of Him and participate in His nature. They are there¬ 
fore entirely dependent on Him for their existence and all their 
operations. 

The individual souls are infinite in number and atomic in size. 
But though atomic in size they can at the same time cognize the 
various sensations in various parts of the body through all-pervading 
knowledge which exists in them as their attribute. Though atomic 
and partless in their nature, they are completely pervaded by God 
through His all-pervading nature. The atomic souls are associated 
with the beginningless girdle of karma which is the cause of the 
body, and are yet through the grace of God finally emancipated 
when their doubts are dissolved by listening to the instructions of 
the sdstras from the teachers, and by entering into a deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they arc ultimately 
merged in Him. God is absolutely free in extending His mercy and 
grace. But it so happens that He actually extends them to those 
who deserve them by their good deeds and devotion. (lod in His 
transcendence is beyond His three natures as souls, the world and 
even as God. In this His pure and transcendent nature He is 
absolutely unaffected by any changes, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In His nature as God He realizes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite souls which arc but con¬ 
stituent parts of Him. The experiences of individuals are therefore 
contained in Him as constituents of Him because it is by His own 
tksana or self-perceiving activity that the experiences of the indi¬ 
vidual selves can be accounted for. The existence and the process 
of all human experience are therefore contained and controlled by 
Him. The individual selves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Him. In Bhas- 
kara’s philosophy the emphasis was on the aspect of unity, since 
the differences were due to conditions [upadhi). But though 
Nimbarka’s system is to be counted as a type of Bheda-bheda 
or Dvaita-dvaita theory, the emphasis here is not merely on the part 
of the unity but on the difference as well. As a part cannot be 
different from the whole, so the individual souls can never be dif- 
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says “I slept so well that I did not know even myself.” But this 
should not be interpreted as the absence of the ego-intuition or the 
revelation of the self. The experience “I did not know myself” 
refers to the absence of the intuition of the body and the mental 
psychosis, but it does not indicate that the self-conscious self had 
ever ceased to shine by itself. The negation involved in the denial 
of the perception of one’s self during dreamless sleep refers to the 
negation of certain associations (say, of the body, etc.) with which 
the ego ordinarily links itself. Similar experience of negation can 
also be illustrated in such expressions as “I was not so long in the 
room,” ” I did not live at that time,” etc., where negations refer to 
the associations of the ego and not to the ego. The self is not only 
to be regarded as expressed in the ego-intuition, but it is also to be 
regarded as distinct from the knowledge it has. The perception of 
the self continues not only in the state of dreamless sleep but also 
in the state of emancipation, and even God in His absolute freedom 
is conscious of Himself in His super-ego intuition. He is also all- 
Merciful, the supreme Instructor, and the presiding deity of all our 
understanding. Like individual selves God is also the agent, the 
creator of the universe. If the Brahman were not an agent by 
nature, then He could not have been the creator of the universe, 
even with the association of the mdyd conditions. Unlike Brahman 
the activity of the individual souls has to depend upon the operation 
of the conative organs for its manifestation. The self also really ex¬ 
periences the feelings of pleasure and pain. The existence and 
agency of the human souls, however, ultimately depend on the will 
of (h)d. Yet there is no reason to suppose that (jod is partial or 
cruel because He makes some suffer and others enjoy; for He is like 
the grand master and Lord who directs different men differently 
and awards sulTcring and enjoyment according to their individual 
deserts. 'Tlie whole idea is that though God awards suffering and 
enjoyment to individuals and directs their actions according to their 
deserts, He is not ultimately bound by the law of karma, and may 
by His grace at any time free them from their bondage. The law of 
karma is a mechanical law and God as the superintendent decides 
each individual case. He is thus the dispenser of the laws of karma 
but is not bound by ith The human souls are a part of the 

* na vayam brahma-niyantrtvasya karma-sapeksattvarn brumah, kintu 
punyd-di-karma-karayitrtve tat-phala-datrtve ca. Vedanta-ratna-manjusa, p. 14. 
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nature of God and as such are dependent on Him for their essence, 
existence, and activities {tad-dyatta-svarupa-sthiti-purvikah). God 
being the ultimate truth, both the human souls and inanimate 
nature attain their essence and existence by virtue of the fact that 
they are parts of Him and participate in His nature. They are there¬ 
fore entirely dependent on Him for their existence and all their 
operations. 

The individual souls are infinite in number and atomic in size. 
But though atomic in size they can at the same time cognize the 
various sensations in various parts of the body through all-pervading 
knowledge which exists in them as their attribute. Though atomic 
and partless in their nature, they are completely pervaded by God 
through His all-pervading nature. The atomic souls are associated 
with the beginningless girdle of karma which is the cause of the 
body, and are yet through the grace of God finally emancipated 
when their doubts are dissolved by listening to the instructions of 
the sdstras from the teachers, and by entering into a deep meditation 
regarding the true essence of God by which they arc ultimately 
merged in Him. God is absolutely free in extending His mercy and 
grace. But it so happens that He actually extends them to those 
who deserve them by their good deeds and devotion. (Jod in His 
transcendence is beyond His three natures as souls, the world and 
even as God. In this His pure and transcendent nature He is 
absolutely unaffected by any changes, and He is the unity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness. In His nature as (jod He realizes 
His own infinite joy through the infinite souls which are but con¬ 
stituent parts of Him. The experiences of individuals are therefore 
contained in Him as constituents of Him because it is by His own 
tksana or self-perceiving activity that the experiences of the indi¬ 
vidual selves can be accounted for. The existence and the process 
of all human experience are therefore contained and controlled by 
Him. The individual selves are thus in one sense different from 
Him and in another sense but constituent parts of Him. In Bhiis- 
kara’s philosophy the emphasis was on the aspect of unity, since 
the differences were due to conditions (upadhi). But though 
Nimbarka’s system is to be counted as a type of Bheda-hhcda 
or Dvaita-dvaita theory, the emphasis here is not merely on the part 
of the unity but on the difference as well. As a part cannot be 
different from the whole, so the individual souls can never be dif- 
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ferent from God. But, in the state of bondage the individuals are 
apt to forget their aspects of unity with God and feel themselves 
independent in all their actions and experiences. When by absolute 
self-abnegation springing from love the individual feels himself to 
be absolutely controlled and regulated by God and realizes himself 
to be a constituent of Him, he loses all his interests in his actions 
and is not affected by them. The ultimate ideal, therefore, is to 
realize the relation with God, to abnegate all actions, desires and 
motives, and to feel oneself as a constituent of Him. Such a being 
never again comes within the grasp of mundane bondage and lives 
in eternal bliss in his devotional contemplation of God. The de¬ 
votee in the state of his emancipation feels himself to be one with 
God and abides in Him as a part of His energy {taUtdddtmyd-nubha- 
va-purvakam visvarupe bhagavati tac-chaktyd^-tmand avasthdnamY. 
Thus, even in the state of emancipation, there is a difference be¬ 
tween the emancipated beings and God, though in this state they 
are filled with the utmost bliss. With the true realization of the 
nature of God and one’s relation with Him, all the three kinds of 
karma {sancita, kriyamdna and drabdha) are destroyed^. Avidyd in 
this system means ignorance of one’s true nature and relationship 
with (jod which is the cause of his karma and his association with 
the body, senses and the subtle matter®. The prdrabdha karma, or 
the karma which is in a state of fructification, may persist through 
the present life or through other lives if necessary, for until their 
fruits are reaped the bodiless emancipation cannot be attained^. 
Sainthood consists in the devotional state consisting of a continual 
and unflinching meditation on the nature of God {dhydna-paripdkena 
dhruva-smrti-para-bhakty-dkhya-jndna-dhigame). Such a saint be¬ 
comes free from the tainting iniluence of all deeds committed and 
collected before and all good or bad actions that may be performed 
later on {tatra uttara-bhdvinah kriyamdnasya pdpasya dslesah 
tat-prdg’bhutasyasancitasyatasyandsah, Veddnta-kaustubha’prabhd, 
IV. I. 13). 'Fhe regular caste duties and the duties of the various 
stages of life help the rise of wisdom and ought therefore always to 
be performed, even when the wisdom has arisen; for the flame of 

^ Para-pakfa~^iri-v(jjra, p. 591. 

’ Ibid. p. 598. * Ibid. 

* rnduso %ddy:Umahdtm\ dt sancita-kriyamdnayur dilesa-vindsau, prdrabdhasya 
tu karmano bhoRena vindsah, tatra prdrabdhasya etac charJrena itara^sartrair vd 
bhuktid vindsdn-mokfa iti samk^epah. Ibid. p. 583. 
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this light has always to be kept burning {tasmdt vidyo-dayaya svd- 
srama-karrnd-gnihotrd-di-rupam grhasthenay tapofapd-dini karmdni 
urdhva-retobhir anustheydni iti siddham). But the conglomeration of 
deeds which has started fructifying must fructify and the results of 
such deeds have to be reaped by the saint either in one life or in many 
lives as the case may be. The realization of Brahman consists in the 
unflinching meditation on the nature (4 God and the participation 
in Him as His constituent which is the same thing as the establish¬ 
ment of a continuous devotional relationship with Him. This is in¬ 
dependent of the ontological fusion and return in Him which may 
happen as a result of the complete destruction of the fructifying 
deeds {prdrabdha karma) through their experiences in the life of the 
saint {vidyd-yoni-sarira) or in other lives that may follow. A saint, 
after the exhaustion of his fructifying deeds, leaves his gross body 
through the susumnd nerve in his subtle body, and going beyond 
the material regions (prdkrta-mandala) reaches the border region— 
the river virajd —between the material regions and the universe of 
Visnu^, Here he leaves aside his subtle body in the supreme being 
and enters into the transcendent essence of God (Veddnta- 
kaustubha-prabhd, iv. 2. 15). The emancipated beings thus exist in 
God as His distinct energies and may again be employed by Him 
for His own purposes. Such emancipated beings, however, are 
never sent down by God for carrying on an earthly existence. 
Though the emancipated beings become one with God, they have 
no control over the affairs of the world, which are managed entirely 
by God Himself 

Though it is through the will of God that we enjoy the dream 
experiences and though He remains the controller and abides in us 
through all stages of our experiences, yet He is never tainted by the 
imperfections of our experiental existence {Veddnta-kaustubha and 
its commentary Prabha, iii. 2. ii). The objects of our experiences 
are not in themselves pleasurable or painful, but God makes them 
so to us in accordance with the reward and punishment due to us 
according to our good or bad deeds. In themselves the objects are 

' para-loka-gamane dehad utsarpana-samaye eva vidufah punya-pdpe nira- 
vasesam kslyate ,. . . vidya hi sva-samarthyad eva sva-phala-hhuta-brahma-prapti- 
pratipadandya . . . enam deva-ydnena pathd gamayitum suksma-sarlram sthdpayati. 
Veddnta-katistubha-prabhdj iii. 3. 27. 

* muktasya tu para-brahma-sddharmye'pi nikhila-cetand-cetana-patitva- 
tan-niyantrtva-tad-vidhdrakatva’Sarva-gatatvd’-dy-asnmbhavdt jagad-vyapara- 
varjam aisvaryam. Ibid. iv. 4. 20. 
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but indifferent entities and are neither pleasurable nor painful 
{Veddnta-kaustubha-prabhdy iii. 2. 12). The relation of God and 
the world is like that of a snake and its coiled existence. The coiled 
(kundala) condition of a snake is neither different from it nor 
absolutely identical with it. So God’s relation with the individuals 
also is like that of a lamp and its light (prabhd-tadvator iva) or like 
the sun and the illumination {prakdsa), God remains unchanged in 
Himself and only undergoes transformation through His energies as 
conscious {cic-chakti) and unconscious {acic-chaktiy, As the indivi¬ 
duals cannot have any existence apart from Brahman, so the material 
world also cannot have any existence apart from him. It is in this 
sense that the material world is a part or constituent of God and is 
regarded as being one with God. But as the nature of the material 
world is different from the nature of God, it is regarded as different 
from llim^. 

'The Vcdic duties of caste and stages of life are to be performed 
for the production of the desire of wisdom {vividisd)y but once the 
true wisdom is produced there is no further need of the per¬ 
formance of the duties {Ibid. III. 4. 9). The wise man is never 
affected by the deeds that he performs. But though ordinarily the 
performance of the duties is helpful to the attainment of wisdom, 
this is not indispensable, and there are many who achieve wisdom 
witliout going through the customary path of caste duties and the 
duties attached to stages of life. 


Controversy with the Monists by Madhava Mukunda. 

(r/) The Main Thesis and the Ultimate End in Advaita 
Vedanta are Untenable. 

Madliava Mukunda, supposed to be a native of the village of 
Arunaghati, Bengal, wrote a work called Para-paksa-giri-vajra or 
llarda-sahcayay in which he tried to show from various points of 

' anantti-i(ufui~saktimato brahmanah parindmi-svabhavd-cic-chakteh sthiild- 
vasthilyiUn satydm Uui-untard-tmatiena t(itrd'vasthdne*pi ptirindmasya sakti- 
f^atiitvdt svarupe parindmd-bhdrdt kundala-drstanto na dosd-vahah aprthak- 
siddhatvetui abhedepi bheda-jiidpemd-rthah. Vcddnta-kaustubha-prabhd, iii. 2. 29. 

“ jlravat prthak-sthity-auarha-risesanatvena acid-vastuno hrahmd-jniatram 
<istt'-ek<i~desutx'ena abkeda-xyavahdro mukhyah visefana-visesyayoh sva- 
rupa-svabhdz ti-hhedena ca bheda-xyaxahdro mukhyah. Ibid. iii. 2. 30. 
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view the futility of the monistic interpretation of Vedanta by 
Sankara and his followers. 

He says that the Sahkarites are interested in demonstrating the 
identity of the individuals with Brd\im 2 in{jlva‘brahmai~kya) and this 
forms the principal subject-matter of all their discussions. This 
identity may be illusory or not. In the former case duality or 
plurality would be real, and in the latter case, i.e. if identity be real, 
then the duality presupposed in the identification must also be 
reaU. It is not the case of the single point of an identity that 
Sankarites are interested in, but in the demonstration of an 
identification of the individuals with Brahman. The demonstration 
of identity necessarily implies the reality of the negation of the 
duality. If such a negation is false, the identification must also be 
false, for it is on the reality of the negation that the reality of the 
identification depends. If the negation of duality be real, then the 
duality must also be real in some sense and the identification can 
imply the reality of the negation only in some particular aspect. 

The objections levelled by the Sankarites against the admission 
of “duality** or “difference** as a category are, firstly, that the 
category of difference (bheda) being by nature a relation involves 
two poles and hence it cannot be identical in nature with its locus 
in which it is supposed to subsist {bhedasya na adhikarana-svaru- 
patvam). Secondly, that if “difference** is different in nature from 
its locus, then a second grade of “difference** has to be introduced 
and this would imply another grade of difference and so on ad 
infinitum. Thus we have a vicious infinite. To the first objection, 
the reply is that “difference** is not relational’in nature with this 
or that individual locus, but with the concept of the locus as such 
{bhutalatvd-dind nirapeksatve'pi adhikarandtmakatvena sdpeksatve 
ksater abhdvdty. The charge of vicious infinite by the introduction of 
differences of differences is invalid, for all differences are identical 
in nature with their locus. So in the case of a series of differences the 
nature of each difference becomes well defined and the viciousness 
of the infinite series vanishes. In the instance “there is a jug on the 
ground** the nature of the difference of the jug is jugness, whereas 
in the case of the difference of the difference, the second order of 

^ dvitJye aikya-pratiyogika-hhedasya pdramarthikatva-prasangdt. Para-pakfa- 
giri-vajra, p. 12. 

* ibid. p. 14. 


27 
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difference has a separate specification as a special order of dif- 
ferenceness. Moreover, since difference reveals only the particular 
modes of the objects, these difficulties cannot arise. In perceiving 
difference we do not perceive difference as an entity different from 
the two objects between which it is supposed to subsist^ One 
might equally well find such a fault of mutual dependence on the 
identification of Brahman with jtvUy since it depends upon the 
identification of the jiva with the Brahman. 

A further discussion of the subject shows that there cannot be 
any objections against “differences’* on the score of their being 
produced, for they merely subsist and are not produced; or on the 
possibility of their being known, for if differences were never per¬ 
ceived the Saiikarites would not have been so anxious to remove 
the so-called illusions or mis-perception of differences, or to mis¬ 
spend their energies in trying to demonstrate that Brahman was 
different from all that was false, material and the like; and the saint 
also would not be able to distinguish between what was eternal and 
transitory. Again, it is held that there is a knowledge which contra¬ 
dicts the notion of difference. But if this knowledge itself involves 
difference it cannot contradict it. Whatever may signify anything 
must do so by restricting its signification to it, and all such re¬ 
striction involves difference. Even the comprehension that demon¬ 
strates the illusoriness of “difference” (e.g. this is not difference, 
or there is no difference here, etc.) proves the existence of “dif¬ 
ference.” Moreover, a question may be raised as to whether the 
notion that contradicts difference is itself comprehended as dif¬ 
ferent from difference or not. In the former case the validity of the 
notion leaves “difference” unmolested and in the second case, 
i.e. if it is not comprehended as different from “difference,” it be¬ 
comes identical with it and cannot contradict it. 

If it is contended that in the above procedure an attempt has 
been made to establish the category of difference only in indirect 
manner and that nothing has been directly said in explanation of 
the concept of difference, the reply is that those who have sought 
to explain the concept of unity have fared no better. If it is urged 
that if ultimately the absolute unity or identity is not accepted then 

^ napy anyonya-srayah hheda-pratyak^e pratiyogitd-vacchedaka-stambhatvd- 
di-prakdraka-jitanasyaVva hetutvdt na tdiad bheda-pratyak%e bhedd-srayad 
bhinnatvefui pratiyogi-jfidnam hetuh. Para-pak^a-giri-vajra, pp. 14, 15. 
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that would lead us to nihilism, then it may also be urged with the 
same force that, differences being but modes of the objects them¬ 
selves, a denial of difference would mean the denial of the objects^ 
and this would also land us in nihilism. It must, however, be noted 
that though difference is but a mode of the objects which differ, yet 
the terms of reference by which difference becomes intelligible (the 
table is different from the chair: here the difference of the table is 
but its mode, though it becomes intelligible by its difference from 
the chair) are by no means constituents of the objects in which the 
difference exists as their mode. The Sahkarites believe in the re¬ 
futation of dualism, as by such a refutation the unity is established. 
'Fhe thesis of unity is thus though, on the one hand dependent upon 
such refutation and yet on the other hand identical with it because 
all such refutations are believed to be imaginary. In the same manner 
it may be urged that the demonstration of difference involves with 
it a reference to other terms, but is yet identical in nature with the 
object of which it is a mode; the reference to the terms is necessary 
only for purposes of comprehension. 

It must, however, be noted that since difference is but a mode 
of the object the comprehension of the latter necessarily means the 
comprehension of all differences existing in it. An object may be 
known in a particular manner, yet it may remain unknown in its 
differential aspects, just as the monists hold that pure consciousness 
is always flashing forth but yet its aspect as the unity of all things 
may remain unknown. In comprehending a difference between any 
two objects, no logical priority which could have led to a vicious 
circle is demanded. But the two are together taken in consciousness 
and the apprehension of the one is felt as its distinction from the 
other. The same sort of distinction has to be adduced by the 
monists also in explaining the comprehension of the identity of the 
individual souls with the Brahman, otherwise in their case too there 
would have been the charge of a vicious circle. For when one says 
“these two are not different,” their duality and difference depend 
upon a comprehension of their difference which, while present, 
prevents their identity from being established. If it is held that the 
duality is imaginary whereas the identity is real, then the two being 
of a different order of existence the contradiction of the one cannot 
lead to the affirmation of the other. The apology that in compre¬ 
hending identity no two-term reference is needed is futile, for an 
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identity is comprehended only as the negation of the two-term 
duality. 

Thus, from the above considerations, the main thesis of the 
Saiikarites, that all things are identical with Brahman, falls to the 
ground. 

According to Nimbarka the ideal of emancipation is participa¬ 
tion in God’s nature [tad-bhava^patti). This is the ultimate end and 
summurn bomim of life (prayojana). According to the Sahkarites 
emancipation consists in the ultimate oneness or identity existing 
between individual souls and Brahman. The Brahman in reality is 
one with the individual souls, and the apparent difference noticed 
in our ordinary practical life is due to misconception and ignorance, 
which impose upon us a false notion of duality. Madhava Mukunda 
urges that in such a view, since the individual souls are already one 
with Brahman, they have nothing to strive for. There is thus really 
no actual end (proyojana) as the goal of our strivings. Madhava 
Mukunda, in attempting to emphasize the futility of the Sahkarite 
position, says that, if the ultimate consciousness be regarded as one, 
then it would be speckled with the various experiences of indi¬ 
viduals. It cannot be held to be appearing as different in accordance 
with the variety of conditions through which it appears, for in our 
experiences wc find that though through our various cognitive 
organs wc have various experiences they are also emphasized as 
belonging to one being. Variability of conditions docs not neces¬ 
sarily imply a variety of the units of experience of individual beings, 
as is maintained by the J^aiikarites. 'Fhe pure and ubiquitous dif¬ 
ferenceless consciousness (nirvisesa-caitanya) cannot also be re¬ 
garded as capable of being identified as one with the plurality of 
minds {antahkarana). Again, it is admitted by the Sankarites that 
in dreamless sleep the mind is dissolved. If that were so and if pure 
consciousness is regarded as being capable of manifesting itself 
through false identification with minds, there would be no ex¬ 
planation of the continuity of consciousness from day to day in the 
form of memory. It cannot be urged that such a continuity is 
maintained by the fact that minds exist in a state of potency 
{samskara’tmand' vasthitasya) in the deep dreamless sleep; for the 
mind in a potent state cannot be regarded as carrying impressions 
and memories, since in that case there would be memories even in 
dreamless sleep. 
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Further, if the experiences are supposed to belong to the states 
of ignorance, then emancipation, which refers only to pure con¬ 
sciousness, would refer to an entity different from that which was 
suffering from bondage. On the other hand, if the experiences be¬ 
long to pure consciousness, then emancipation will be associated 
with diverse contradictory experiences at the same time according 
to the diversity of experiences. 

The Sankarites may urge that the conditions which bring about 
the experiences are associated with pure consciousness and hence 
in an indirect manner there is a continuity of the being that ex¬ 
periences and attains salvation. To this the reply is that the ex¬ 
periencing of sorrow is a sufficient description of the conditions. 
I'hat being so, where the experiencing of sorrow does not exist, 
the conditions, of which it is a sufficient description, also do not 
exist. Thus, the discontinuity of the entities which suffer bondage 
and attain emancipation remains the same. 

Again, since it is held that the conditions subsist in the pure 
consciousness, it may well be asked whether emancipation means 
the dissolution of one condition or many conditions. In the former 
case we should have emancipation always, for one or other of the 
conditions is being dissolved every moment, and in the latter case 
we might not have any emancipation at all, for all the conditions 
determining the experiences of infinite individuals can never be 
dissolved. 

It may also be asked whether the conditions are associated with 
the pure consciousness in part or in whole. In the first alternative 
there would be a vicious infinite and in the second the differentia¬ 
tion of the pure consciousness in various units would be in¬ 
admissible. 

Moreover, it may be asked whether conditions are associated 
with pure consciousness conditionally or unconditionally. In the 
former alternative there would be a vicious infinite and in the second 
case there would be no chance of emancipation. The theory of re¬ 
flection cannot also explain the situation, for reflection is admitted 
only when the reflected image has the same order of existence as 
the object. The avidya has a different order of existence from 
Brahman, and thus reflection of Brahman in avidya cannot be 
justified. Again, in reflection that which is reflected and that in 
which the reflection takes place must be in two different places, 
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whereas in the case of avidya and Brahman the former is supposed 
to have Brahman as its support. The conditions {upadhi) cannot 
occupy a part of Brahman, for Brahman has no parts; nor can they 
occupy the whole of it, for in that case there will be no reflection. 

In the Nimharka system both the monistic and the dualistic 
texts have their full scope, the dualistic texts in demonstrating the 
difference that exists between souls and God, and the monistic 
texts showing the final goal in which the individuals realize them¬ 
selves as constituents of Him and as such one with Him. But in the 
fiankara system, where no duality is admitted, everything is self- 
realized, there is nothing to be attained and even the process of 
instruction of the disciple by the preceptor is unavailable, as they 
are all but adumbrations of ignorance. 

(6) Refutation of the Sankara Theory of 
Illusion in its various Aspects, 

The Sankaritc doctrine of illusion involves a supposition that 
the basis of illusion (adhisihana) is imperfectly or partly known. 
The illusion consists in the imposition of certain appearances upon 
the unknown part, 'Fhe stump of a tree is perceived in part as an 
elongated thing but not in the other part as the stump of a tree, and 
it is in reference to this part that the mis-attribution of an illusory 
appearance, e.g. a man, is possible by virtue of which the elongated 
part is perceived as man. But Brahman is partless and no division 
of its part is conceivable. It must therefore be wholly known or 
wholly unknown, and hence there can be no illusion regarding it. 
Again, illusion implies that an illusory appearance has to be imposed 
upon an object. But the avidya, which is beginningless, cannot 
itself be supposed to be an illusory appearance. Following the 
analogy of beginninglessness Brahman may be regarded as illusory. 
'Fhe reply that Brahman being the basis cannot be illusory is 
meaningless; for though the basis is regarded as the ground of the 
imposition, there is no necessary implication that the basis must 
also be true. The objection that the basis has an independent reality 
because it is the basis associated with ignorance which can become 
the datum of illusion is futile; because the basis may also be an 
unreal one in a serial process where at each stage it is associated 
with ignorance. In such a view it is not the pure Brahman which 
becomes the basis but the illusory Brahman which is associated with 
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ignorance. Moreover, if the avidya and its modifications were 
absolutely non-existent they could not be the subject of imposition. 
What really exists somewhere may be imposed elsewhere, but not 
that which does not exist at all. The pure chimericals like the hare’s 
horn can never be the subjects of imposition, for that which is 
absolutely non-existent cannot appear at all. 

Again, illusions are supposed to happen through the operation 
of impressions {samskdra)^ but in the beginningless cosmic illusion 
the impressions must also be beginningless and co-existent with 
the basis (adhisthand) and therefore real. The impressions must 
exist prior to the illusion and as such they cannot themselves be 
illusory, and if they are not illusory they must be real. Again, the 
impressions cannot belong to Brahman, for then it could not be 
qualityless and pure; they cannot belong to individual souls, for 
these are produced as a result of illusory impositions which are 
again the products of the operation of impressions. Further, 
similarity plays an important part in all illusions, but Brahman as 
the ground or basis which is absolutely pure and qualityless has 
no similarity with anything. There cannot also be any imaginary 
similarity imposed upon the qualityless Brahman, for such an 
imaginary imposition presupposes a prior illusion. Again, all 
illusions are seen to have a beginning, whereas entities that are not 
illusory, such as the individual souls, arc found to be beginningless. 
It is also erroneous to hold that the ego-substratum behaves as the 
basis of the illusion, for it is itself a product of the illusion. 

Furthermore, the supposition that the world-appearance is a 
cosmic illusion which is related to pure consciousness in an illusory 
relation {ddhydsika-satnbandha) is unwarrantable. But the Sah- 
karites admit that the relation between the external world and the 
knower is brought about by the operation of the mind in modifica¬ 
tion, called vrtti. Moreover, if the pure consciousness be admitted 
to be right knowledge or pramd, then its object or that which shines 
with it must also be right knowledge and as such it cannot be the 
basis of false knowledge. If the pure consciousness be false know¬ 
ledge, it cannot obviously be the basis of false knowledge. The mere 
fact that some of the known relations, such as contact, inseparable 
inherence, do not hold between the object of knowledge and know¬ 
ledge does not prove that their relation must be an illusory one, for 
other kinds of relations may subsist between them Knowledge-and- 
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the-known may itself be regarded as a unique kind of relation. 
It is also wrong to suppose that all relations are false because they 
are constituents of the false universe, for the universe is supposed 
to be false because the relations are false, and hence there would be 
a vicious infinite. Again, the objection that, if relations are ad¬ 
mitted to establish connection between two relata, then further 
relations may be necessary to relate the relation to relata and that 
this would lead to a vicious infinite, and also that, if relations are 
identical in essence with the relata, then relations become useless, 
is futile. The same objections would be admissible in the case of 
illusory relations. If it is held that, since all relations are illusory, 
the above strictures do not apply, then it may be pointed out that if 
the order of the relations be subversed, then, instead of conceiving 
the jug to be a product of tndya^ mdyd may be taken as a product of 
the jug. Thus, not only the Saiikarites but even the Buddhists have 
to admit the orderly character of relations. In the Nimbarka view 
all relations are regarded as true, being the different modes of the 
manifestation of the energy of (jod. Even if the relations be 
denied, then the nature of Brahman cannot be described as this 
or that. 


(c) Refutation of the Sankarite View of Ajhdna, 

Ajhdna is defined as a bcginningless positive entity which is 
destructible by knowledge {andcli-hhdvatve satijndna-nivartyatvam). 
The definition is unavailing as it does not apply to ignorance that 
hides an ordinary object before it is perceived. Nor docs ajhdna 
apply to the ignorance regarding the negation of an object, since 
it is of a positive nature. Again, in the case of the ignorance that 
abides in the saint who has attained the knowledge of Brahman, 
the ajhdna is seen to persist even though knowledge has been at¬ 
tained ; hence the definition of ajhdna as that which is destructible 
by knowledge fails. In the case of the perception of red colour in 
the crystal through reflection, the ignorant perception of the white 
crystal as red persists even though it is known to be false and due 
to rellcction. I lere also the ignorance is not removed by knowledge. 
It is also wrong to suppose that ajhdna^ which is but the product of 
defect, should be regarded as beginningless. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that all things (excluding negation) that are beginning¬ 
less arc also eternal like the souls and it is a curious assumption that 
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there should be an entity called ajnana which is beginningless and 
yet destructible. Again, ajnana is often described as being dif¬ 
ferent both from being and non-being, but has yet been defined as 
a positive entity. It is also difficult to imagine how, since negative 
entities are regarded as products of ajriana, ajnana may itself be 
regarded as a positive entity. Moreover, the error or illusion that 
takes place through absence of knowledge has to be admitted as a 
negative entity; but being an illusion it has to be regarded as a pro¬ 
duct of ajnana. 

There is no proof of the existence of ajnana in the so-called 
perception “I am ignorant.” It cannot be the pure Brahman, for 
then that would have to be styled impure. It cannot be a positive 
knowledge by itself, for that is the very point which has to be 
proved. Further, if in establishing ajnana (ignorance) one has to 
fall back jfiana or knowledge, and if in establishing the latter 
one has to fall back upon the former, then that would involve a 
vicious circle. It cannot be the ego-substratum {aham-artha)y for 
that is itself a product of ajnana and cannot be in existence as the 
datum of the perception of ajnana. The ego itself cannot be per¬ 
ceived as ignorant, for it is itself a product of ignorance. The ego is 
never regarded as synonymous with ignorance, and thus there is no 
means of proving the supposition that ignorance is perceived as a 
positive entity either as a quality or as a substance. Ignorance is 
thus nothing but “absence of knowledge” {jndnd-bhdva) and ought 
to be recognized by the Saiikarites, since they have to admit the 
validity of the experience “I do not know what you say” which is 
evidently nothing but a reference to the absence of knowledge 
which is admitted by the fiankarites in other cases. There is no 
proof that the cases in point are in any way different from such 
cases of absence of knowledge. Again, if the ajndna is regarded as 
hiding an object, then in the case of mediate knowledge {paroksa- 
—where according to the Sankarites the vrtti or the mental 
state does not remove the veil of ajndna) one ought to feel that one 
is ignorant of the object of one's mediate knowledge, for the veil of 
ajndna remains here intact'. Moreover, all cases of the supposed 
perception of ignorance can be explained as the comprehension of 
the absence of knowledge. In the above manner Mukunda criti- 

' pat'oksa-vrtter visnyd-varakd-jiidna-nwartakatverm paroksato jndtepi na 
jdndmVty anubhavd-pdtdc ca. Para~paksa-giri-vajra, p. 76. 
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cizes the theories of ajnana and of the illusion in their various 
aspects. But as the method of the dialectic followed in these logical 
refutations is substantially the same as that attempted by Vehkata- 
natha and Vyasatirtha which have been examined in detail it is not 
necessary to give a detailed study of Mukunda’s treatment. 

The Pramanas according to Madhava Mukunda. 

'The followers of Nimbarka admit only three (perception, in¬ 
ference and testimony) out of the following eight pramanas^ viz. 
|K*rception {pratyaksa)^ inference {aniimana)^ similarity (upamdna)y 
scriptural testimony {uihda)y implication {arthdpatti)^ non-percep¬ 
tion (anupalah(l/ii)y inclusion of the lower within the higher as of 
ten within a hundred {samhliava)^ and tradition {aitihya). Percep¬ 
tion is of two kinds, external and internal. The external perception 
is of five kinds according to the five cognitive senses. The mental 
perception called also the internal perception is of two kinds, 
ordinary {laukika) and cranscendent (alaukika). The perception of 
|)leasure and pain is a case of ordinary internal perception, whereas 
the perception of the nature of self, God and their qualities is a case 
of transcendent internal perception. 'Phis transcendent internal per¬ 
ception is again of two kinds, that which Hashes forth through the 
meditation of an entity and that which comes out of meditation on 
the essence of a scriptural text. The scriptural reference that the 
ultimate truth cannot be perceived by the mind means cither that 
the ultimate truth in its entirety cannot be perceived by the mind 
or that unless the mind is duly trained by a teacher or by the forma¬ 
tion of right tendencies it cannot have a glimpse of the transcendent 
realities. Knowledge is a beginningless, eternal and all-pervasive 
characteristic of individual selves. But in our state of bondage this 
knowledge is like the rays of a lamp in a closed place, in a state of 
contraction. Just as the rays of a lamp enclosed within a jug may 
go out through the hole into the room and straight through the 
door of the room and Hood with light some object outside, so the 
knowledge in each individual may by the modification of the mind 
reach the senses and again through their modification reach the 
object and, having Hood-Ut it, may Uluminale both the object and 
the knowh dge. 'The up'idna (ignorance) that ceases with the know¬ 
ledge ot an object is the partial cessation of a state of contraction 
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leading to the flashing of knowledge. What is meant by the phrase 
“knowledge has an object” is that knowledge takes a particular 
form and illuminates it. The objects remain as they are, hut they 
are manifested through their association with knowledge and remain 
unmanifested without it. In the case of internal perception the 
operation of the senses is not required, and so pleasure and pain are 
directly perceived by the mind. In self-consciousness or the per¬ 
ception of the self, the self being itself self-luminous, the mental 
directions to the self remove the state of contraction and reveal the 
nature of the self. So God can be realized through His grace and 
the removal of obstruction through the meditative condition of the 
mind^. 

In inference the knowledge of the existence of the hetu (reason) 
in the minor {paksa) having a concomitance [vydpti) with the pro- 
bandum (sadhya), otherwise called pardmarsa {vahni-vydpya- 
dhumavdn ayam evam-rupah), is regarded as the inferential process 
(anumdna) and from it comes the inference (e.g. “the hill is 
fiery”). Two kinds of inference, i.e. for the conviction of one’s own 
self (svdrihdnumdna) and for convincing others {pardrthdnumdna), 
are admitted here; and in the latter case only three propositions 
(the thesis, pratijndy the reason, hetu^ and the instance, uddharana) 
are regarded as necessary. Three kinds of inference are admitted, 
namely kevald-nvayi (argument from only positive instances, where 
negative instances are not available), kevala-vyatireki (argument 
from purely negative instances, where positive instances are not 
available), and afwaya-vyatirekt (argument from both sets of posi¬ 
tive and negative instances). In addition to the wcll-knowm con¬ 
comitance {vydpti) arising from the above three ways, scriptural 
assertions are also regarded as cases of concomitance. Thus there is 
a scriptural passage to the following effect: The self is inde¬ 
structible and it is never divested of its essential qualities {avindsi 
vd are dtma an-ucchitti-dharmd)y and this is regarded as a vydpti or 
concomitance, from which one may infer the indestructibility of 
the soul like the Brahman.^ There are no other specially interesting 
features in the Nimbarka doctrine of inference. 

Knowledge of similarity is regarded as being due to a separate 
pramdna called upamdna. Such a comprehension of similarity 
(sadrsya) may be due to perception or through a scriptural assertion 
^ Para-pak^a-giri-vajrOf pp. 203-206. Ibid, p. 210. 
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of similarity. Thus a man may perceive the similarity of the face 
to the moon or he may learn from the scriptures that the self and 
(iod are similar in nature and thus comprehend such similarity. 
This may be included within the proposition of instance or illus¬ 
tration in an inference {upamdnasya drstanta-rndtra-ika-vigraha- 
tuenanumdnd-vayave uddharane antarbhdvah. Para-paksa-giri- 
vajra, p. 254). 

That from which there is a communication of the negation or 
non-existence of anything is regarded as the pramdna or anupala- 
hdhi. It is of four kinds: firstly, the negation that precedes a pro¬ 
duction, prdg~abhdva \ secondly, the negation of one entity in 
another, i.e. the negation as '‘otherness,'* called anyonyd-bhdva; 
thirdly, the negation as the destruction of an entity, called dhvam- 
sd-bhd 7 )a \ haurthly, the negation of an entity in all times {kdlatrayc'pi 
nastiti pratiti-visayah atyantd-bhdvah). But it is unnecessary to ad¬ 
mit (ibhdva or anupalabdhi as a separate pramdna^ for according to 
the Nimharkas negation is not admitted as a separate category. The 
perception of negation is nothing but the perception of the locus of 
the object of negation as unassociated with it. The negation- 
precedent (prdg-abhdva) of a jug is nothing but the lump of clay; 
the negation of destruction of a jug is nothing but the broken frag¬ 
ments of a jug; the negation of otherness {anyonyd-bhdva) is the 
entity that is perceived as the other of an another, and the negation 
existent in all times is nothing but the locus of a negation. Thus the 
pramdna of negation may best be included with perception. The 
pramdna of implication may well be taken as a species of inference. 
'I'he pramdna ot sambhava may well be regarded as a deductive 
piece of reasoning. 

'The Nimbarkas admit the self-validity of the pramdnas {svatah- 
prdmdnya) in the manner of the Sahkarites. Self-validity (svatastva) 
is defined as the fact that in the absence of any defect an assemblage 
forming the data of cognition produces a cognition that represents 
its nature as it is {dosa-bhavatve ydvat-svd-sraya-bhuta-pramd- 
grdhaka-sdmagri-mdtra-grdhyatvamy. Just as the eye when it per¬ 
ceives a coloured object perceives also the colours and forms 
associated with it, vso it takes with the cognition of an object also the 
validity of such a cognition. 

'I'he nature of (iod can, however, be expressed only by the 
‘ Para-pukfu-giri-vajra, p. 253. 
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scriptural texts, as the signifying powers of these texts directly 
originate from God. Indeed, all the powers of individual minds 
also are derived from God, but they cannot signify Him as they 
are tainted by the imperfections of the human mind. The Mim- 
amsists are wrong to think that the import of all parts of the Vedas 
consists in enjoining the performance of the Vedic duties, for the 
results of all deeds ultimately produce a desire for knowing 
Brahman and through it produce the fitness for the attainment of 
emancipation. Thus considered from this point of view the goal of 
the performance of all duties is the attainment of emancipation^ 
There cannot be any scope for the performance of duties for one 
who has realized the Brahman, for that is the ultimate fruit of all 
actions and the wise man has nothing else to attain by the per¬ 
formance of actions. Just as though different kinds of seeds may be 
sown, yet if there is no rain these different kinds of seeds cannot 
produce the different kinds of trees, so the actions by themselves 
cannot produce the fruits independently. It is through God's grace 
that actions can produce their specific fruits. So though the obli¬ 
gatory duties are helpful in purifying the mind and in producing a 
desire for true knowledge, they cannot by themselves be regarded 
as the ultimate end, which consists in the production of a desire 
for true knowledge and the ultimate union with God. 

Criticism of the views of Ramanuja and Bhaskara. 

The view of Ramanuja and his followers is that the souls and 
the inanimate world are associated with God as His qualities. I'he 
function of qualities (visesana) is that by their presence they dis¬ 
tinguish an object from other similar objects. Thus, when one says 
“ Rama the son of Dasaratha," the adjective “son of Dasaratha" dis¬ 
tinguishes this Rama from the other two Ramas, Balarama and 
Parasurama. But no such purpose is served by styling the indi¬ 
vidual souls and the inanimate nature as being qualities of Brahman, 
for they do not distinguish Him from any other similar persons; 
for the Ramanujists also do not admit any other category than the 
conscious souls, the unconscious world and God the controller of 
them both. Since there is nothing to differentiate, the concept of 
the souls and matter as quality or differentia also fails. Another 


^ Para-pakfa-girUvajra, pp. 279-280. 
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function of qualities is that they help the substance to which they 
belong to become better known. The knowledge of souls and matter 
as qualities of CJod does not help us to know or comprehend Him 
better. 

Again, if God be associated with matter and souls, He is found 
to be associated with their defects also. It may be argued whether 
the Brahman in which the souls and matter are held to abide is 
itself unqualified or (jualified. In the former alternative the Rama¬ 
nujas like the Sankarites have to admit the existence of an unquali¬ 
fied entity and a part in Brahman has to be admitted which exists 
in itself as an unqualified entity. If the Brahman be in part 
qualityless and in part associated with qualities, then it would in 
part be omniscient only in certain parts of itself. Again, if the pure 
unassociated Brahman be regarded as omniscient, then there would 
be one Brahman associated with omniscience and other qualities 
and another Brahman associated with matter and soul, and the 
doctrine of qualified monism would thus break down. 'Fhe pure 
Brahman being outside the souls and matter, these two would be 
without a controller inside them and would thus be independent of 
God. Moreover, God in this view would be in certain parts as¬ 
sociated with the highest and purest qualities and in other parts 
with the defiled characters of the material world and the imperfect 
souls. In the other alternative, i.e. if Brahman as associated with 
matter and souls be the ultimate substance which is qualified with 
matter and souls, then there would be two composite entities and 
not one, and Ciod will as before be associated with two opposite 
sets of pure and impure qualities. Again, if God be admitted to be 
a composite unity and if matter and souls which arc regarded as 
mutually distinct and different are admitted to be constituents of 
Him though He is different in nature from them, it is difficult to 
imagine how under the circumstances those constituents can be at 
once one with (]od and yet different from Himh 

In the Nimbarka view l 5 ri Krsna is the Lord, the ultimate 
Brahman and He is the support of the universe consisting of the 
souls and matter which arc derivative parts of Him and are abso¬ 
lutely under His control and thus have a dependent existence only 
(para-tantra-sattva). Entities that have dependent existence are of 
two kinds, the souls which, though they pass through apparent 
‘ Para-pak^a-giri-vajray p. 342. 
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birth and death, are yet eternal in their nature and the substance of 
the corporeal structure that supports them, the matter. The scrip¬ 
tural texts that speak of duality refer to this duality that subsists 
between the ultimate substance, the Brahman, which alone has the 
independent existence, and souls and matter which have only a de¬ 
pendent existence. The scriptural texts that deny duality refer to 
the ultimate entity which has independent existence which forms 
the common ground and basis of all kinds of existence. The texts 
that try to refer to Brahman by negations (neti^ ne'ti) signify how 
Brahman is different from all other things, or, in other words, how 
Brahman is different from matter and the souls which are liifrited 
by material conditions^. Brahman is thus the absolute Being, the 
abode of all good and noble qualities, which is different from all 
entities having only dependent existence. The monistic texts refer 
to the fact, as has already been noted, that the world of matter and 
the infinite number of souls having but dependent existence cannot 
exist independent of God {tad-aprthak-siddha) and are, in that sense, 
one with Him. They also have the essence of their being in Brahman 
{brahmd-tmatva), arc pervaded through and through by it {tad- 
vydpyatva)y are supported in it and held in it and arc always being 
completely controlled and dominated by it*^. Just as all individual 
objects, a jug, a stone, etc., may be said to have substantiality 
(dravyatva) permeating through them by virtue of their being sub¬ 
stances, so the souls and the matter may be called God by virtue 
of the fact that God permeates through them as their inner essence. 
But just as none of these individual objects can be regarded as sub¬ 
stance per se, so the souls and matter cannot also be identified with 
God as being one with Hirn^. 

The Bhaskarites are wrong in asserting that the individuals arc 
false inasmuch as they have only a false appearance through the 

^ vastutas tu ne'ti ne'tVti nanbhynm prakrtu-slhfila-suksmatvam-di-dharmavat 
jada - 7 'astu - tad - avacchimui - jiva - rastu - x'ilaksanam brahmc'ti pratipadyate. 
Para-paksa-ifiri-vajra, p. 347. 

“ tayos ca hrahnid-tmakaWa-tan-niyainyatva-tad-vyapyati'a-tad-adhlna’- 
sattva-tad-adheyatva-di-yoifena tad-aprtfuik-siddhatvdt abhedo'pi ST>dbhdvikah. 
Ibid. p. 355. 

® yathd i*hat() draiyani, prthivi-dravyam ity-ddau drniyatvd-vacchinnena saha 
i^hatatvd-vacchinna-prthii'itvd-i'acchinnayoh sdmdnddhikaranyam mukhyam eva 
vispsasya sdmdnyd'bhinnalva-niyamdt evam prakrte'pt sdn^ajnyd-dy-anantd- 
cfnntyd-parimita-visesd-iacrhinnend'paricchinna-sakti-vibhutikena tat-paddrthena 
para-bhrahmand svd-tnudia-cctana-cetanutvd'vacchinyayos tad-dtfna-rupayos 
tvam-udi-padurthayoh sdmdnddhikaranyam mukhyam eva. Ibid. pp. 355-356. 
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limitations {upadhi) imposed upon the pure Brahman. The nature 
of the imposition of Brahman by the so-called conditions is un¬ 
intelligible. It may mean that the atomic individual is the result of 
the imposition of the conditions on Brahman by which the Brahman 
as a whole appears as the individual soul or by which the Brahman 
is split asunder, and being thus split appears as the individual self 
or the Brahman as qualified by the conditions or that the conditions 
themselves appear as the individuals. The Brahman being homo¬ 
geneous and unchangeable cannot be split asunder. Even if it can 
be split asunder, the individual selves being the products of such a 
splitting would have a beginning in time and would not thus be 
eternal; and it has to be admitted that on such a view Brahman has 
to be split up into as many infinite parts as there are selves. If it is 
held that the parts of Brahman as limited by the conditions appear 
as individual souls, then Brahman would be subject to all the de¬ 
tects of the conditions which could so modify it as to resolve it into 
parts for the production of the individual selves. Moreover, owing 
to the shifting nature of the conditions the nature of the selves 
would vary and they might have in this way spontaneous bondage 
and salvation*. If with the shifting of the conditions Brahman also 
shifts, then Brahman would not be partless and all-pervasive. If it 
is held that Brahman in its entirety becomes envisaged by the con¬ 
ditions, then, on the one hand, there will be no transcendent pure 
Brahman and, on the other, there will be one self in all the different 
bodies. Again, if the individuals are regarded as entirely different 
from Brahman, then the assertion that they are but the product of 
the conditioning of Brahman has to be given up. If it is held that 
the conditions themselves are the individuals, then it becomes a 
materialistic view like that of the Carvakas. Again, it cannot be 
held that the conditions only cover up the natural qualities of 
Brahman such as omniscience, etc., for these being natural quali¬ 
ties ot Brahman cannot be removed. Further questions may arise 
as to whether these natural qualities of Brahman are different from 
Brahman or not, or whether this is a case of difference-in-identity. 
They cannot be absolutely different, for that would be an admission 
ot duality. 'They cannot be identical with Brahman, for then they 

* ktn ca upiuihau jfacchdti sati upadhina sva-vacchinna-hrahma-pradeid- 
knrsatui-yofrdt atiukummn upiidhi-samyukta-pradeia-bhedat k^ane ksane bandha- 
mokpiu syutdm. I*iira~pak$a~^iri-t'ajra^ p. 357, 
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could not be regarded as qualities of Brahman. If it be its own 
essence, then it cannot be covered up, for in that case Brahman 
would lose all its omniscience. If it is held that it is a case of dif- 
ference-in-identity, then it comes to an acceptance of the Nimbarka 
creed. 

Again, if it is held that the so-called natural qualities of omni¬ 
science, etc., are also due to conditions, it may be asked whether 
such conditions are different from or identical with Brahman. In 
the latter alternative they would have no capacity to produce any 
plurality in Brahman. In the former alternative, it may be asked 
whether they are moved by themselves into operation or by some 
other entity or by Brahman. The first view would be open to the 
criticism of self-dynamism, the second to that of a vicious infinite, 
and the third to a vicious circle. Moreover, in this view. Brahman 
being eternal, its dynamism would also be eternal; at no time would 
the conditions cease to operate, and thus there would be no 
emancipation. The conditions cannot be regarded as false, unreal 
or non-existent, for then that would be an acceptance of the 
Nimbarka creed^. 

It may further be asked whether the conditions are imposed by 
certain causes or whether they are without any cause. In the former 
alternative we have a vicious infinite and in the latter even emanci¬ 
pated beings may have further bondage. Again, it may be asked 
whether the qualities, e.g. omniscience, that belong to Brahman 
pervade the whole of Brahman or whether they belong only to 
particular parts of Brahman. In the former view, if there is entire 
veiling of the qualities of Brahman there cannot be any emancipa¬ 
tion and the whole field of consciousness being veiled by ignorance 
there is absolute blindness or darkness {jagad-andhya-prasanga). In 
the second view the omniscience of Brahman being only a quality 
or a part of it the importance of Brahman as a whole fails. 

Following the Bhaskara line it may be asked whether the em¬ 
ancipated beings have separate existence or not. If the former 
alternative be admitted, and if after destruction of the conditions 
the individuals still retain their separate existence then the view 
that differences are created by the conditions has to be given up 
(aupadhika-bheda-vado dattafaldnjalih sydt). If the distinctness of 
the souls is not preserved in their emancipation, then their very 
' Para-pakfa-giri-vajrOf p. 358. 
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essence is destroyed, and this would almost be the same as the mdyd 
doctrine of the Sahkarites, who hold that the essential nature of 
both God and souls is destructible. 

It is wrong to suppose that individuals are but parts of which a 
structural Brahman is constituted, for in that case, being made up 
of parts, the Brahman would be itself destructible. When the scrip¬ 
tures speak of the universe and the souls as being but a part of 
Brahman, the main emphasis is on the fact that Brahman is infinite 
and the universe is but too small in comparison with it. It is also 
difficult to imagine how the minds or the antahkaranas can operate 
as conditions for limiting the nature of the Brahman. How should 
Brahman allow these so-called conditions to mutilate its nature? 
It could not have created these conditions for the production of 
individual souls, for these souls were not in existence before the 
conditions were in existence. I'hus the Bhaskara doctrine that the 
concept of distinction and unity of Brahman is due to the operation 
of conditions (aupddhika-bhedahheda-vdda) is entirely false. 

According to the Nimbarka view, therefore, the unity and dif¬ 
ference that exist between the individuals and Brahman is natural 
{svdbhdvika) and not due to conditions (aupadhika) as in the case of 
Bhaskara. The coiling posture {kundala) of a snake is different from 
the long snake as it is in itself and is yet identical with it in the 
sense that the coiling posture is an effect; it is dependent and under 
the absolute control of the snake as it is and it has no separate ex¬ 
istence from the nature of the snake as it is. The coiled state of the 
snake exists in the elongated state but only in an undifferentiated, 
unperceivable way ; and is nothing but the snake by which it is 
[Pervaded through and through and supported in its entirety. So 
this universe of matter and souls is also in one aspect absolutely 
identical with (h)d, being supported entirely by Him, pervaded 
through and through by Him and entirely dependent on Him, and 
yet in another aspect different from Him in all its visible manifesta¬ 
tions and operationsb 'Vhc other analogy through which the Nim- 
barkists try to explain the situation is that of the sun and its rays which 
are at once one with it and are also perceived as different from it. 

‘ ytithii kufuitilti-raslhu-panninya oheh kumJaUnn ryaktd-pamuitvat prntynksa^ 
prawnrhi-iioctiram tad-bheiLnyu sriihUdrikaU at lamhdyamdnu-r asthaydm tu sarpa- 
yatd-rui i hinna-srin upcna kundahisya tatra satire'pi aryakta-ndma-rupata-pattva 
pratyaksd-^tHayatratn uirvd-tmakatra-tad-ddkeyatva-tad-rydpxatvu-dina tad- 
aprtkak-siddhati dd abkedasyapi svdbhuvikatvam. Para-paksa-iiiri-j njra, p. 361. 
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The difference of this view from that of the Ramanujists is that 
while the latter consider that the souls and the matter qualify the 
nature of Brahman and are in that sense one with it, the former 
repudiate the concept of a permanent modification of the nature of 
Brahman by the souls and matter. 

The Reality of the World. 

The Safikarites hold that if the world which is of the nature of 
effect were real it would not be liable to contradiction at the time 
of Brahma-knowledge; if it were chimerical it would not appear to 
our sense. The world, however, appears to our senses and is ulti¬ 
mately liable to contradiction; it has therefore an indefinable 
{anirvacaniya) nature which is the same thing as saying that the 
world is false^. But what is the meaning of this indefinability? 
It cannot mean the absolutely non-existent, like the chimerical 
entities of the hare’s horn; it cannot mean that which is abso¬ 
lutely non-existent, for then it would be the souls. But all things 
must be either existent or non-existent, for there is no third 
category which is different from the existent and the non-existent. 
It cannot also be that of which no definition can be given, for it has 
already been defined as indefinability {nd'pi nirvacand-narhattvam 
anenaVva nirucyamdnatayd asambhavdt). It cannot be said to be 
that which is not the locus of non-existence, for even the chi- 
mericals are not so, and even Brahman, which is regarded as ex¬ 
istent and which is absolutely qualityless, is not the locus of any 
real existence; for Brahman is only existent in its own nature and 
is not the locus of any other existence. If it is said that Brahman is 
the locus of the existence of false appearances, then that may be 
said to be true as well of the so-called indefinable. Brahman is not 
the locus of any existence that has the same status as itself. It can¬ 
not be defined as that which is not the locus of either the existent 
or the non-existent, for there is nothing which is the locus of 
absolute non-existence, since even the chimerical is not the locus 
of its own non-existence. Moreover, since Brahman and the 
chimerical have the quality of being qualityless, they may them¬ 
selves be regarded as the locus of that which is both existent and 

' asac cert na pratJyate sac cen na vadhyate, pr ally ate vadhyate ca at ah sad- 
asad-vilaksanam hy anirvacanlyam eva abhyupaffantavyam. Para-pakfa-giri-vajra, 

p. 384. 
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non-existent, and as such may themselves be regarded as in¬ 
definable. 

It cannot also be said that indefinability is that of which no 
sufficient description can be given that “this is such” or that “this 
is not such,” for no such sufficient description can be given of 
Brahman itself. There would thus be little difference between 
Brahman and the indefinable. If it is held that “the indefinable” 
is that regarding the existence of which no evidence can be put 
forward, then the same may be said about Brahman, because the 
Brahman being the conccptless pure essence, it is not possible to 
[)rove its existence by any proof. 

Again, when it is said that the indefinable is that which is neither 
existent nor non-existent, the meaning of the two terms “existence” 
and “non-existence” becomes somewhat unintelligible. For “ex¬ 
istence” cannot mean only “being” as a class concept, for such a 
concept does not exist either in Brahman or in the world-appearance, 
l^xistence cannot be defined as causal efficiency {artha-kriyd- 
kdritva), nor as that which is never contradicted; nor non-existence 
as that which is contradicted, for the world-appearance which is 
liable to contradiction is not supposed to be non-existent; it is said 
to be that which is neither existent nor non-existent. Existence and 
non-existence cannot also be defined as that which can or cannot 
be proved, for Brahman is an entity which is neither proved nor 
unproved. Moreover, the world-appearance cannot be said to be 
that which is different from all that which can be called “existent” 
or “non-existent,” for it is admitted to have a practical existence 
{vyavahdrika-sattd). Again, it cannot be urged that if the nature of 
anything cannot be properly defined as existent or non-existent 
that it signifies that such an entity must be wholly unreal {avdstava). 
If a thing is not properly describable as existent or non-existent, 
that does not imply that it is unreal. The nature of the final dis¬ 
solution of avidya cannot be described as existent or not, but that 
does not imply that such a dissolution is itself unreal and inde¬ 
finable {na nirvdicyasca tat-ksayah). 

Again, from the simple assertion that the world is liable to 
dissolution through knowledge, its falsity does not necessarily 
follow. It is wrong to suppose that knowledge destroys only false 
ignorance, for knowledge destroys its own negation which has a 
content similar to that of itself; the knowledge of one thing, say 
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that of a jug, is removed by the knowledge of another, the sub¬ 
conscious impression is removed by recognition, attachment is 
removed by the knowledge of the defects of all worldly things and 
so also virtuous actions destroy sins. In the case under discussion 
also it may well be supposed that it is not merely the knowledge of 
Brahman but meditation of its nature that removes all false notions 
about the world. Thus, even if the bondage is real, there cannot be 
any objection that it cannot be cut asunder through the meditation 
of the nature of Brahman if the scriptures so direct. It does not 
follow from any legitimate assumption that what can be cut asunder 
or removed must necessarily be false. Again, it is well known in 
experience that what demolishes and what is demolished have the 
same status of existence; if the knowledge of Brahman can destroy 
our outlook of the world, that outlook must also be a real and true 
one. As the knowledge and the object of knowledge have the same 
status, the defects, as also the locus wherein the defects are im¬ 
posed, have the same status; the Brahman and the ajiidna also have 
the same status and both are equally real. 

Further, if what is called ajndna is merely false knowledge, then 
even when it is removed by the realization, there is no reason why 
it should still persist in the stage of jwanmukti or sainthood. The 
mere fact, therefore, that anything is removable by knowledge does 
not prove its falsity but only its antagonism to knowledge. So the 
world is real and the bondage also is real. The bondage is removed 
not by any kind of knowledge but by the grace of God^ 'Fhc func¬ 
tion of true knowledge is to awaken God to exert Ilis grace to cut 
asunder the knots of bondage. 

Again, all the scriptures agree in holding that the world we see 
around us is being protected and maintained by God. If the world 
were but a mere false appearance, there would be no meaning in 
saying that it is being maintained by God. For knowing the world- 
appearance to be false. He would not be tempted to make any effort 
for the protection and maintenance of that which is false and unreal. 
If God Himself is admitted to be under the influence of ignorance. 
He cannot be entitled to be called God at all. 

Pursuing the old dialectical type of reasoning, Madhava 
Mukunda urges that the sort of falsehood that is asserted of the 

^ vastutas tu hhagavat-prasadad eva bandha-nv rttir na prakdriVntarena. 
Para-pakfa-giri~vajra, p. 388. 
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world can never be proved or demonstrated. One of the reasons 
that is adduced in favour of the falsity of the world is that it is 
knowable or the object of an intellectual state {drsyci). But if the 
Vedantic texts refer to the nature of Brahman, the due compre¬ 
hension and realization of the meaning of such texts must involve 
the concept of the nature of Brahman as its object, and thus Brah¬ 
man itself would be the object of an intellectual state and therefore 
false. If it is urged that the Brahman can be the object of an in¬ 
tellectual state only in a conditioned form and that the conditioned 
Brahman is admitted to be false, then the reply is that since the 
Brahman in its pure form can never manifest itself its purity cannot 
be proved. If the Brahman does not express itself in its purity 
through an ideational state corresponding to scriptural texts de¬ 
scribing the nature of Brahman, then it is not self-luminous; if it 
is expressed through such a state, then being expressible through 
a mental state it is false. It cannot also be said that since all that is 
impure is known to be non-sclf-luminous it follows that all that is 
pure is self-luminous, for the pure being absolutely unrelationed 
cannot be referred to or known by way of a negative concomitance. 
Thus the impure is known only in itself as a positive entity and not 
as the opposite of the pure, for such a knowledge would imply the 
knowledge of purity. If, therefore, the predicate of self-luminosity 
is not denied of impurity as an opposite of “purity,** the predicate 
of self-luminosity cannot also be affirmed of “purity.** Moreover, 
if the pure Brahman is never intelligibly realizable, then there 
would be no emancipation, or there would be an emancipation only 
with the conditioned Brahman. 

Moreover, if all objects are regarded as illusory impositions on 
pure Brahman, then in the comprehension of these objects the pure 
Brahman must also be comprehended. The scriptures also say: 
“Brahman is to be perceived with the mind and with the keen 
intellect** {manasaVva!nudrastavyam .. .drsyate tvagrayd buddhya). 
'Fhere are also scriptural passages which say that it is the pure 
Brahman which is the object of meditation {tarn pasyati niskalam 
dhydyarndnam). 

Again, if perceivability or intelligibility determining falsehood 
is defined as relationing with consciousness, then since pure con¬ 
sciousness is supposed to have a relationing through illusion it also 
is liable to the charge of being perceivable. In this connection it is 
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difficult to conceive how Brahman, which has no opposition to 
ajridnay can have an opposing influence against it when it is in con¬ 
junction with a mental state or vrtti. Instead of such an assumption 
it might as well be assumed that the object itself acquires an op¬ 
posing influence to its own ignorance when it is in association with 
a mental state having the same content as itself. On such a sup¬ 
position perceivability does not consist in relation with con¬ 
sciousness as conditioned by mental state, for the conditioning has 
a bearing on the object and not on the consciousness. Thus it may 
well be assumed that an object becomes perceivable by being con¬ 
ditioned by a mental state of its own content. The assumption that 
the vrtti or the mental state must be reflected on pure consciousness 
is unnecessary, for it may well be assumed that the ignorance is 
removed by the mental state itself. An object comes into awareness 
when it is represented by a mental state, and in order to be aware of 
anything it is not necessary that the mental state, idea or repre¬ 
sentation should be reflected in consciousness. Again, if Brahman 
cannot be its own object, it cannot also be termed self-luminous. 
For self-luminous means that it is manifest to itself independently, 
and this involves the implication that the Brahman is an object to 
itself. If that which is not an object to itself can be called self- 
luminous, then even material objects can be called self-luminous. 
Moreover, in the differenceless Brahman there cannot be any im¬ 
mediacy or self-luminousncss apart from its nature {nirvisese 
bra/imarii svarupa-hhinnd-parokstisya abhdvena). 

In the monistic view the self is regarded as pure knowledge 
which has neither a subject nor an object. But that which is subject¬ 
less and object-less can hardly be called knowledge, for knowledge 
is that which manifests objects. If that which does not manifest 
objects can be called knowledge, even a jug can be called know¬ 
ledge. Again, the question naturally arises whether, if knowledge 
be regarded as identical with the self, such knowledge is valid or 
invalid; if it be valid, then the ajndna which shines through it should 
also be valid, and if it be invalid, then that must be due to some 
defects and there are no such defects in the self. If it is neither false 
nor right knowledge, it would not be knowledge at all. Again, if the 
world-appearance is an illusion, then it must be an imposition on 
the Brahman. If Brahman be the basis {adhi^thana) of the illusory 
imposition, then it must be an entity that is known in a general 
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manner but not in its details. But Brahman is not an entity of 
which we can have either any general or specific knowledge. 
Brahman cannot therefore be regarded as the basis of the im¬ 
position of any illusion. In this connection it has further to be 
borne in mind that if the world were non-existent then it could not 
have appeared in consciousness; the chimerical entities are never 
perceived by anyone. The argument that even the illusory snake 
can produce real fear is invalid, for it is not the illusory snake that 
produces fear but the real knowledge of snakes that produces it. The 
child is not afraid of handling even a real snake, for it has no know¬ 
ledge of snakes and their injurious character. Even dreams are to 
he regarded as real creation by God and not illusory impositions. 
'The argument that they are false since they can only be perceived 
by the dreamer and riot by others who are near him is invalid, for 
even the feelings and ideas felt or known by a person cannot be 
perceived l)y others who are near him^. 

The world is thus not an illusory imposition on the pure 
Brahman, hut a real transformation of the varied powers of God. 
'I'he dilference of this view from that of Samkhya is that while the 
Samkhya believes in the transformation of certain primary entities 
in their entirety, the Nimharkists hclieve in the transformation of 
the various powers of God. God Himself remains unchanged and 
unmodified, and it is only His powers that suffer modification and 
therehy produce the visible world^. 

The explanation that the world is produced through the re- 
ilection of Brahman in mdya or by its limitation through it is in¬ 
valid, for since the mdyd is an entity of an entirely different order, 
there cannot he any reflection of Brahman in it or a limitation by it. 
It is not possible to hind down a thief with a dream-rope. 

Vanamali Misra. 

Vanamali Misra, a native of Triyaga, a village within two miles 
of Brindavan, of Bharadvaja lineage, in his Vedanta-siddhanta- 
smngraha, called also ^ruti-siddhanta-samgraha, gives some of the 
important tenets of the Nimbarka school. The work is written in 
the form of Kdrikds and a commentary on it and is based on the 
commentary on the Brahma-sutra by Nimbarka and other com¬ 
mentaries on it. 

' Para-pakfii-giri-rajray p. 420. 


* Ibid, p. 429. 
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He regards sorrow as being due to attachment to things that are 
outside one’s own self, and the opposite of it as happiness^. All 
actions performed with a view to securing any selfish end, all per¬ 
formance of actions prohibited by Vedic injunctions and non¬ 
performance of duties rendered obligatory by Vedas produce sins. 
The opposite of this and all such actions as may please God are 
regarded as producing virtue. It is the power of God which is at the 
root of all virtue and vice which operates by veiling the qualities 
of God to us. This nescience (avidya) is real and positive and 
different in different individuals. It produces the error or illusion 
which consists in regarding a thing as what it is not; and it is this 
false knowledge that is the cause of rebirth^. This avidya is dif¬ 
ferent with different individuals. It is through this avidya that one 
gets attached to one’s possession as “mine” and has also the false 
experience of individual freedom. In reality all one’s actions are 
due to God, and when a person realizes this he ceases to have any 
attachment to anything and does not look forward for the fruits of 
his deeds. The avidya produces the mind and its experiences of 
sorrows and pleasures; it also produces the false attachment by 
which the self regards the experiences as its own and ceases to realize 
its own nature as pure knowledge and bliss. Only the videhi-muktas 
enjoy this state; those in the state oijlvanmukti or sainthood enjoy it 
only to a partial extent. It is on account of attachments produced by 
ignorance that man is stirred to be led by the will of God. But as 
the ignorance is a true ignorance, so the experience of sorrow is also 
a true experience. All our rebirths are due to our actions performed 
against the mandates of the Vedas or for the fulfilment of our 
desires^. I'he purity of the soul is attained by the realization of the 
idea that all our actions are induced by God and that the performer 
has no independence in anything. When a person feels that it is 
through false association with other things, and by considering 
oneself as the real independent agent that one gets into trouble, one 
naturally loses all interest in one’s actions and experience of 

' ^ruti-siddhanta-samffrnha, i. 9, 10, ii. 

^ prati-jlvam vihhinnd sydt satyd ca hhdva-rupinl | a-tasmiifis tad-dhiyo hetur 
mddnarn jlva-samsrtau. || Ibid. 1. 15. 

* Utah kdmyam nisiddham ca duhkh-avJjam tyajed budhah. ^ruti-siddhdnta- 
samgraha, I. 63. According to Vanamali Misra at death a person goes to Heaven 
or to Hell according to his deeds and then after enjoying the fruits of his actions 
or suffering therefrom he is born as plants and then as lower animals, then as 
Yavanas or mlecchas and then in lower castes and finally as Brahmins. 
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pleasure and pain, and regards all objects as being invested with 
harmful defects. It is this disinclination or detachment that pleases 
(jod. The process of attaining devotion is also described in the 
scriptures as listening to the Upanisads {sravana), realizing their 
meaning with logical persuasion {manana), and continual medita¬ 
tion on the nature of God as an unceasing flow {nididhyasanay. 
The last can come only as a result of the first two; for meditation 
involves a direct realization which is not possible without the per¬ 
formance of sravana and tnanana. It is only through the purifica¬ 
tion of the mind by the above processes that God is pleased 
and makes 1 limself directly intuited (aparoksa) by the devotee, just 
as one can intuit the musical melodies and tunes through musical 
discipline. This direct intuition is of the very nature of one’s own 
self, h'or at this stage one has no functioning of the mind. The 
destruction of experiential knowledge is identical with the intuition 
of (lod. 'This stage therefore implies the annihilation of avidya or 
the mind'^. It is in this way that the nature of God as bliss is 
realized by man in his state of supreme emancipation; but even then 
it is not ]V)ssible for him to know all the qualities of God, for even 
(h)d Himself does not know all llis qualities. Such an emancipa¬ 
tion can be realized only through the grace of God. In the state of 
emancipation, man exists in (Jod just as the fish swims about in the 
ocean. God creates because of the spontaneity of His grace and not 
in order to increase His grace; so also emancipated souls dally in 
God o\it of the spontaneity of their essence as bliss and not in order 
to increase their blissThe nature of God is always within us, and 
it is only when it is directly intuited that we can attain salvation. 
Some people attain emancipation in this world while others attain 
it in the upper worlds through which they pass as a result of their 
deeds. But emancipation of all kinds may be defined as the ex¬ 
istence of man in his own nature as a result of the destruction of 
nescience^. jivanmuktas or saints are those whose avidya has 

^ anyil-rtha-visayah puro hrahma-kara-dhiyam sadd 

nididhyasana-subda-rtho jdyate sudhiyam hi sah. 

^ruti-siddhclntci-samgraha, IT. 13. 

* brahma-gocarasya vedanta-vasita-manasi utpannasya d-paroksyasya yah 
prdg(i-bha 7 ah tasya abhdx o dhvatnsn jhana-tad-dh^'amsd-nyatara-rupo jndna- 
brahmanah sambandhah, samsdra-dasdydtn ndsti. Ibid. li. iq. 

’ dnando-drekatn visnoryathd sr$tyd~di-cestanam. 

tathd mukta-citdffi krUid na tv dnanda-vivrddhaye. Ibid. ii. 37. 

* sta-rupemi sthitir mukUr ajdana-dhrarnsa-purvakam (Ibid. ii. 58). This 
mukti can be of four kinds: sdrupya, i.e. the same external form as Krsna; 
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been destroyed, but who have still to suffer the effects of their 
prarabdha karma. The realization of God can destroy the sancita 
and kriyamdna karma, i.e. previously collected karma and those 
that are performed in the present life, but not the prarabdha karma, 
i.e. the karma that is already in a state of fruition. 

It is wrong to suppose that the attainment of a state of bliss can 
be desired by any person; the state desired can only be one in which 
a person enjoys unobstructed bliss^ In a state of deep dreamless 
sleep one can enjoy a little bliss, but not the full bliss, as the 
mayavadins hold. There is but little difference between the mdyd- 
vadins and the Buddhists; the difference is only in the mode of 
expression^. 

The self is regarded as atomic, but its existence is definitely 
proved by the notion of the ego (aham-pratyayavedya) who enjoys 
all his experiences. Even though he may be dependent upon God, 
yet he is a real and active agent who works through the influence of 
avidya. The existence of the self is also proved by the continuity 
of experiences through all stages of life. The self-love manifested 
in all beings for selfish ends also shows that each person feels a self 
or soul within himself and that this self is also different in different 
individuals. The difference between jiva and tsvara is that the 
former is of little power and little knowledge and always dependent, 
and the latter is omniscient, omnipotent and independent; He 
makes the jivas work or assert their supposed independence by His 
avidya-powev. The jivas are thus.different from God, but as they 
exist in Him at the time of emancipation and as all their actions are 
guided by the avidya-power of God, they arc regarded also as being 


sdlokya, i.e. existence in the same sphere as God; sdyujya, as being merged in 
God; sdmipya, as existence in proximity to God as associated with a particular 
form of Him. The merging in God called sdyujya should not be regarded as being 
unified with God. This merging is like the animals roaming in the forest. The 
emancipated beings are different from God, but exist in Him {evam muktvd 
harer bhinna ramante tatra modatah {Ibid. ii. 6i). They can thus come out of 
God also, and we hear of them as entering in succession the bodies of Aniruddha, 
Pradyumna, Sarnkar§ana and Vasudeva. Such emancipated beings are not 
associated with the creation and destruction of the worlds, but remain the same 
in spite of all cosmic changes. They are like the being of Svetadvlpa referred to in 
the Narayanlya section of the Mahdbhdrata. But they are still always under the 
control of God and do not suffer any sorrow on account of such control. 

' puru^d-rtham sukhitvam hi na tv ananda-svarupata. Sruti-siddhdnta^ 
sam^rahat ii. 96. 

• meyato na viseso*-sti mdyi-sauffatayor mate 

bhangUmatra-bhida tu sydt ekasminn api darsane. Ibid. ii. 136. 
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one with Him. The mind of the individual being a creation of God's 
avidydy all His world experience is also due to God's activity. In His 
own nature as self th^jivas, the individuals, have the revelation of 
God’s nature which is pure bliss. The existence of individuals in 
their own essential nature is therefore regarded as a state of salva¬ 
tion. The individuals in their essential nature are therefore of the 
nature of sat, cit and ananda, and though atomic they can enjoy the 
experiences all over the body through their internal functioning 
just as a lamp illuminates the whole room by rays. The experience 
of sorrow also is possible through the expansion or dilatation of the 
mind {antah-karana) through the various parts of the body and by 
means of the help of avidya by which \\\^ jiva wrongly identifies 
himself with other objects. As the relation of the self with other 
objects takes place through the antah-karana of each person the 
sphere of experience of each of the jivas is limited by the functioning 
of his own antah-karana. 'bhe antah-karana is different in different 
persons. 

'The IJpanisads speak of God as the all {sarvarn khalvHdam 
Brahma), and this is due to the fact that He pervades all things and 
controls all things. It means that the souls are dependent on Him 
or maintained in Him {tad-adhdratva), but it does not mean their 
identity with Him. (lod is Himself able to create all things by 
Himself; but for His pleasure, for His mere sportive dalliance, He 
takes the help of prakrti and the destiny born out of the deeds of 
human beings as His accessories. 'Though God makes all persons 
act in the manner in which they do act, yet His directive control is 
regulated in accordance with the adrsta or the destiny of the human 
beings which is beginningless. 'The theory of karma doctrine herein 
suggested is different from that propounded by Patanjali. According 
to Patanjali and his commentators, the fruits of the deeds, i.e. 
pleasure or pain, are enjoyed by the persons while they are free to 
act by themselves. I lore, however, the freedom of the individuals is 
controlled and limited by (Jod in accordance with the previous 
good or bad deeds of the individual, which are beginninglcss. Thus 
in our ordinary life not only our pleasures and pains but also our 
power to do good or bad actions are determined by previous deeds 
and the consequent control of God. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VIJ^^ANA BHIKSU 

A General Idea of Vijfiana Bhiksu's Philosophy. 

The ultimate goal is not the cessation of sorrow, but the cessation 
of the experience of sorrow; for when in the state of emancipation 
one ceases to experience sorrow, the sorrow as such is not emanci¬ 
pated since it remains in the world and others sutler from it. It is 
only the emancipated individual who ceases to experience sorrow. 
The ultimate state of emancipation cannot be a state of bliss, for 
since there are no mental organs and no mind in this state there 
cannot be any experience of bliss. The self cannot itself be of the 
nature of bliss and be at the same time the experiencer of it. When 
it is said that self is of the nature of bliss {dnanda)^ the word bliss is 
there used in a technical sense of negation of sorrow. 

Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds that one is 
stabler and more real than the other. Since paramdtmd is always 
the same and does not undergo any change or transformation or 
dissolution, he is more real than the prakrti or purusa or the evolutes 
of prakrti. This idea has also been expressed in the view of the 
Puranas that the ultimate essence of the world is of the nature of 
knowledge which is the form of the paramdtman. It is in this 
essential form that the world is regarded as ultimately real and not 
as prakrti and purusa which are changing forms; prakrti^ so far as 
it exists as a potential power in God, is regarded as non-existent but 
so far as it manifests itself through evolutionary changes it is re¬ 
garded as existent. The state of emancipation is brought about by 
the dissociation of the subtle body consisting of the five tammdtras 
and the eleven senses. Consequent upon such a dissociation the 
self as pure consciousness is merged in Brahman as the rivers 
mingle with the ocean, a state not one of identity but identity-in¬ 
difference. According to the Samkhya, emancipation cannot be at¬ 
tained until the fruits of the karmas which have ripened for giving 
experiences of pleasure and pain are actually exhausted through 
experiencing them, i.e. even when ignorance or avidya is destroyed 
the attainment of the emancipation is delayed until the prarabdha 
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karma is finished. The Yogin, however, can enter into an objectless 
state of meditation {asamprajndta yoga) and this wards off the pos¬ 
sibility of experiencing the prarabdha karma. From the state of 
asamprajndta samddhi he can at will pass into a state of emancipa¬ 
tion. The state of emancipation is reached not merely by realizing 
the purport of the text of the Upanisads but by philosophic wisdom 
attained through a reasoned process of thought and by the suc¬ 
cessive stages of Yoga meditation. 

The world does not emanate directly from Brahman as pure 
consciousness, nor are the kdla^ prakrti and purusa derived from 
Brahman through transformatory changes {parindma). Had the 
world come into being directly from Brahman, evil and sins would 
have been regarded as coming into being from it. With the associa¬ 
tion of sattva through the beginningless will of God at the beginning 
of the previous cycles the Brahman behaves as Isvara and brings 
into actual being the prakrti and the purusa w^hich are already 
potentially existent in God, and connects the prakrti with the 
purusa. The moment of God’s activity in bringing out the prakrti 
and purusa may be regarded as kdla. In this sense kdla is often 
regarded as the dynamic agency of God. 'Though purusas in them¬ 
selves are absolutely static, yet they have a seeming movement as 
they arc always associated with prakrti^ which is ever in a state 
of movement, kdla as the dynamic agency of God is naturally 
associated with the movement of prakrtiy for both the prakrti and 
the purusa are in themselves passive and are rendered active by the 
dynamic agency of God, 'This dynamic agency is otherwise called 
kahy and as such it is an eternal power existing in Brahman, like 
the prakrti and purusa. In all other forms of actual existence kdla 
is determinate and conditioned, and as such non-eternal and to 
some extent imaginary. It is only as the eternal power that sub¬ 
sists in and through all the operations of dynamic activity that kdla 
may be called eternal. 'The kdla that produces the connection of the 
prakrti and the purusa and also produces the mahat is non-eternal 
and therefore does not exist at the time of pralaya when no such 
connection exists. 'The reason for this is that the kdla that produces 
the connection between prakrti and purusa is a determinate kdla 
which is conditioned, on the one hand by the will of God, and, on 
the other, by the effects it produces. It is this determinate kdla that 
can be designated as present, past and future. But the terms pre- 
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sent, past and future imply an evolutionary change and such a 
change implies activity; it is this activity as dissociated from the 
manifest forms of kdla as present, past and future that can be re¬ 
garded as eternal^ 

The reference to the Atharva-Veda, as noted below in the 
footnote, will show how the conception of time in very ancient 
eras reveals “time” as a separate entity or energy which has 
brought ever}^thing into being, maintains it, and destroys every¬ 
thing. The God, paramesthin Brahman or prajdpati is said to be 
derived from it. In the Maitri Upanisad we also hear of the con¬ 
ception of kdla or time as akdla or timeless. "Fhe timeless time is the 
primordial time which is only the pure energy unmeasured and 
immeasurable. It appears in a measurable form when, after the 
production of the sun from it, it is measured in terms of the move¬ 
ment of the sun. The entire course of natural phenomena is thus 
seen to be an emanation or manifestation of the energy of time 
undirected by any other superintendent. Such a conception of 
time seems to be of an atheistic character, for even the highest 
gods, the paramesthin and the prajdpati^ are said to be produced 
from it. 

In the first chapter of the anusdsana parvan of the Mahdhhdrata 
there is a dialogue between Gautami, whose son was bitten by a 
serpent, the hunter who was pressing for killing the serpent, the 
serpent, the mrtyu or death and kdla. It appears from the dialogue 
that time is not only the propeller of all events by itself but all states 
of sattvUj rajas and tamas, all that is moving and the unmoved in the 
heaven and in the earth, all our movements and cessation of move¬ 
ments, the sun, the moon, the waters, the fire, the sky, the earth, 
the rivers, the oceans and all that is being or not being are of the 

^ Atharva-Veda^ xix. 54. In the Atharva-Veda time is rej^arded as a gener¬ 
ator of the sky and the earth and all beings exist through time. Tapas and 
Brahman exist in time and time is the god of all. Time produced all creatures. 
The universe has been set in motion by time, has been produced by it and 
is supported in it. Time becoming Brahman supports paramesthin. In the 
^vetdsvatara Upanisad time is regarded as being held by the sun as the 
ultimate cause. In the Maitri Upanisad, vi. 14, it is said that from time all 
creatures spring, grow and decay. Time is a formless form {kdldt sravanti 
hhutdniy kdldt vrddhim praydnti ca. | kale cd'stam niyacchanti kdlo murtir 
amurtimdn). 

It is again stated in the same work that there are two forms of Brahman, 
Time and no-Time. 

* That which is before the sun is no-Time and i > devoid of parts, and that 
which is after the sun is Time with parts. 
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nature of time and brought into being by time and dissolved in 
time. Time is thus the original cause. Time, however, operates in 
accordance with the laws of karma\ there is thus the beginningless 
relation between time and karma which determines the courses of 
all events. Karma in itself is also a product of time and as such de¬ 
termines the future modes of the operation of time. Here we have 
an instance of the second stage, the conception of time as the trans¬ 
cendental and immanent cause of all things. Here time is guided 
by karma. In the third stage of the conception of time, which is 
found in the puranas and also adopted by Bhiksu, it is regarded as 
the eternal dynamic power inherent in Brahman and brought into 
operation by the will of Ciod*. 

The word purusa is often used in the scriptural text in the 
singular number, but that signifies only that it is used in a generic 
sense, cf. Satnkliya-siitray i. 154 {na*dvaita^sruti-virodho jdti- 
paratvatY. 'I'hc difference between the superior purusa or God and 
the ordinary purusas is that while the latter are subject to ex¬ 
periences of pleasure and pain as a result of the actions or karma^ 
the former has an eternal and continual experience of bliss through 
its reflection from its sattvamaya body to itself. 'Fhe ordinary 
purusas^ however, have not the experience of pleasure and pain as 
of constitutive definition, for in the stage of saintliness {jwanmukti) 
they have no such expeiiences. God can, however, have an ex¬ 
perience of the experiences of pleasure and pain of other purusas 
without having been affected by them. l"he ultimate principle or 
the Brahman is a principle of pure consciousness which underlies 

' In the Ahirhtddhnya-sarnhita, the work of the Paficardtra school, niyati 
(destiny) aiul hula (time) are the two manifestations of the power of trans¬ 
cendent lidla as arisin^j from aniruddha. From this kdla first arises the satti a- 
Kuna and from that the rajo-f>umi and thence the tamo~^una. 

It is further said that it is time which connects and separates. The kdla of 
course in its own turn derives its power from the self-perceiving activity {sudar- 
iana) of Viijnu. 'I'hat the prakrti transforms itself into its evolutes is also due to the 
dynamic function of kdla. 

'fhe Mdthara vrtti on the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, however, refers to the doctrine 
of kdla as the cause of the world {kdlah srjati bhiltani, kdlah samharate prajdh | 
kdlah suptefu jdfiarti tasmdt kolas tu kdranam) and refutes it by sa> ing that there 
is no separate entity as kdla {kdla ttdma na kas at paddrtho'sti), there are only 
three categories, ryakta, aiyakta and purusa, and kdla falls within them 
{vyaktam avyaktam purusa iti tray ah era padarthah tatra kdlo antarbhutah), 

* 'rhe Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, however, explains the singular number by the 
concept of a conglomeration of purusa or a colony of cells, as the honey-comb, 
which behaves as a totality and also in a multiple capacity as separate cells. 
Ahirbudhnya-sarnhitdy VI. 33. 
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the reality of both the purusaSy prakrti and its evolutes; and it is 
because they are emergent forms which have their essence in the 
Brahman that they can appear as connected together. The move¬ 
ment of t\\t prakrti is also ultimately due to the spontaneous move¬ 
ment of the pure consciousness, the basic reality. 

The viveka and the aviveka, the distinction and the non¬ 
distinction, are all inherent in buddhi, and this explains why the 
piirusas fail to distinguish themselves from the buddhi with which 
they are associated. The association of the purusas with the buddhi 
implies that it has in it l)oth the characters of distinction and 
non-distinction. The difficulty is that the “revelation of the dis¬ 
tinction” is so opposed by the force of non-distinction that the 
former cannot find scope for its manifestation. It is the purpose of 
yoga to weaken the force of the tendency towards non-distinction 
and ultimately uproot it so that revelation of distinction may mani¬ 
fest itself. Now it may be asked what is the nature of this obstruc¬ 
tion. It may be replied that it is merely a negative condition con¬ 
sisting in the non-production of the cognition of the distinction 
through association with the products of prakrti^ such as attach¬ 
ment and antipathy, through which we are continually passing. 
The Sarnkhya, however, says that the non-production of the dis¬ 
tinction is due to the extreme subtleness of the nature of buddhi 
and purusa which so much resemble each other that it is difficult 
to distinguish their nature. But this view of the Sarnkhya should 
not be interpreted as meaning that it is only the subtleness of the 
natures of these two entities that arrests our discriminating know¬ 
ledge regarding them. For had it been so, then the process of yoga 
would be inefficacious in attaining such a knowledge. The real 
reason is that our association with attachment and antipathy with 
regard to gross objects obstructs our discriminating vision re¬ 
garding these subtle entities. Our attachment to gross objects is 
also due to our long association with sense-objects. A philosopher, 
therefore, should try to dissociate himself from attachment with 
gross objects. The whole purpose of creation consists in furnishing 
materials for the experiences of purusa which seems to undergo all 
experiential changes of enjoyment and suffering, of pleasure and 
pain, in and through the medium of buddhi. With the dissociation 
of buddhi, therefore, all experience ceases. The God is essentially 
pure consciousness, and though the knowledge of Him as such 
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brings about liberation, yet epithets of omnipotence, all-pervasive¬ 
ness and other personal characteristics are attributed to Him be¬ 
cause it is through an approach to God as a super-personal Being 
that devotion is possible, and it is through devotion and personal 
attachment that true knowledge can arise. It is said in the scrip¬ 
tures that God cannot be realized by tapaSy gifts or sacrifices, but 
only by bhakti^. The highest devotion is of the nature of love 
{attyuttamd bhaktih prema-laksand), 

God remains within all as the inner controller and everything 
is revealed to His super-consciousness without the mediation of 
sense-consciousness. God is called all-pervasive because He is the 
cause of all and also because He is the inner controller. 

Bhakti consists in the whole process of listening to God’s name, 
describing His virtues, adoration to Him, and meditation ulti¬ 
mately leading to true knowledge. These are all to be designated 
as the service of God. These processes of operations constituting 
bhakti are all to be performed with love. Bhiksu quotes Garuda 
purdna to prove that the root ''bhaf^ is used in the sense of service. 
He also refers to the Bhagavata to show that the true bhakti is 
associated with an emotion which brings tears to the eyes, melts the 
heart and raises the hairs of the body. Through the emotion of 
bhakti one dissolves oneself as it were and merges into God’s 
existence, just as the river Ganges does into the ocean. 

It will be seen from the above that Bhiksu urges on the doctrine 
of bhakti as love, as a way to the highest realization. The meta¬ 
physical views that he propounded give but small scope for the 
indulgence of such an attitude towards divinity. For, if the Ulti¬ 
mate Reality be of the nature of pure consciousness, we cannot have 
any personal relations with such a Being. The ultimate state of 
realization is also the entrance into a state of non-difference with 
this Ultimate Being, who is not Himself a person, and therefore no 
personal relations ought to be possible with Him. In the Vijhdnd- 
mrta-bhdsyay iv. i. 3, Bhiksu says that at the time of dissolution or 
emancipation the individuals are not associated with any content of 
knowledge, and are therefore devoid of any consciousness, and 
being of the nature of unconscious entities like wood or stone they 

‘ aham prakr^tah bhaktito"anyaih sadhanaih dra^tum na 

iakyah, bhaktir eva kevald mad-dariane sddhanam. 

Isvara-gUd-tlka (MS. borrowed from N. N. Gopinatha Kaviraja, late 

Principal, Queen’s College, Benares). 
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enter into the all-illuminating great Soul just as rivers enter into the 
ocean. Again, it is this great Soul that out of its own will send*; 
them forth like sparks of fire and distinguishes them from one 
another and goads them to action^. This great Soul or paramdtman 
is the inner-controller and mover of our selves. But it may be re¬ 
membered that this great Soul is not also the Ultimate Principle, 
the pure consciousness, but is the manifestation of the pure con¬ 
sciousness in association with the sattvamaya body. Under the 
circumstances the metaphysical position does not allow of any per¬ 
sonal relation between the human beings and the Ultimate Entity. 
But yet the personal relation with the divinity as the ultimate con¬ 
sciousness not being philosophically possible, that relation is 
ushered in more out of a theistic tendency of Bhiksu than as a 
necessary natural conclusion. The theistic relation is also conceived 
in a mystical fashion in the indulgence of the emotions of love 
rising to a state of intoxication. Such a conception of Divine love 
is found in the Bhdgavata-purdna; and later on in the school of 
Vaisnavism preached by Caitanya. It is different from the con¬ 
ception of devotion or bhakti as found in the system of Ramanuja, 
where bhakti is conceived as incessant continual meditation. He 
seems to have been, therefore, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
exponent of emotionalism in theism, if we do not take into account 
the Puranic emotionalism of the Bhdgavata-purdna, There are 
instances in the writings of modern European philosophers also, 
where the difficult position does not justify an emotionalism that is 
preached merely out of the theistic experiences of a personal nature, 
and as an illustration one may refer to the idea of God of Pringle 
Pattison. In the conception of jiva or individuals also there seems 
to be an apparent contradiction. For while the purusas are some¬ 
times described as pure consciousness, they are at other times de¬ 
scribed as inert and wholly under the domination of paramdtman 
The contradiction is to be solved by the supposition that the inert¬ 
ness is only relative, i.e. the purusas are to be regarded as them¬ 
selves inactive, being goaded to action by the inlying controller, 

‘ tasmdt pralaya-moksd-dau vifaya-sambandhd-bhdvdt kdftha-loftrd-divat 
jaddh sdnto jJvd madhyandwa-dityavat sadd sarvd-vabhdsake paramd-tmam 
villyante samudre nada-nadya iva punasca sa eva paramd-tmd sve-cchayd gni- 
vissphul ingavat td~nupdyi‘Sambandhena svato vibhajyd'ntarydml sa na prerayati 
tathd coktam caksusmatd*ndhd iva nlyamdnd iti atah eva mukhya dtmd-ntarydmy 
amrtah. [^ijiidnd-mrta-bhdfya, iv. i. 3. 
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paramatman. They are called resembling stone or wood only 

in the sense that they are inactive in themselves. But this inactivity 
should not be associated with want of consciousness. Being sparks 
of the eternal consciousness they are always of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness. 'Fheir activity, however, is derived from the paramaU 
marly so that, drawn by Him, they come out of the Eternal con¬ 
sciousness and play the role of a mundane individual and ultimately 
return to Brahman like rivers into the ocean at the time of emanci¬ 
pation. This activity of God is an eternal activity, an eternal 
creative impulse which is absolutely without any extraneous pur¬ 
pose {carama-kdranasya krteh nityatvdty. It proceeds from the 
spontaneous joy of God in a spontaneous manner like the process 
of breathing, and has no reference to the fulfilment of any purpose. 
In the Vydsu-hhdsya it is said that the creation of God is for the 
benefit of living beings. But Bhiksu does not support any purpose 
at all. This activity is sometimes compared with the purposeless 
playful activity. But Bhiksu says that even if there is any slight 
purpose in play that also is absent in the activity of God. The 
action also proceeds spontaneously with the creative desire of God, 
for which no body or vsenses arc necessary. He is identical with the 
whole universe and as such His action has no objective outside of 
I limsclf, as in the case of ordinary actions. It is He who, depending 
upon the bcginninglcss karma of human beings, makes them act for 
good or for evil. I'he karma itself, also being a part of His energy 
and a manifestation of His impulse, cannot be regarded as limiting 
His freedom -. The analogy of the doctrine of grace where the king 
bestows his grace or withholds it in accordance with the good or bad 
services of his servants is also regarded as helpful to conceive of the 
freedom of (lod in harmony with the deeds of the individual. If it 
is argued now, if the creative activity of God is eternal, it can de¬ 
pend on the karma, Bhiksu’s reply is that the karmas act as accessory 
causes determining the eternal creative impulse of God as pro¬ 
ducing pleasurable and painful experiences. Following the trend 
of the Puranic method Bhiksu further suggests that it is the 
Hiranyagarbha created by God who appears as the law-giver of the 
law of karma, as manifested in the spontaneous activity of God. 
It is 1 le, therefore, who is responsible for the suffering of humanity 

' See Vijfiand-mrta-bhdsya, ii. i. 32. 

* Ibid. II. I. 33. 
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in accordance with their karmas. God helps the process only by 
letting it go on in an unobstructed manner^. In another passage 
he says that God perceives within Himself as parts of Him the 
jtvas and their conditioning factors {upadhi) as associated with 
merit and demerit {dharma and adharma); associating these con¬ 
ditions with the jtvas He brings them out of Himself. He is thus 
the maker of souls, just as the pottei is the maker of pots^. 

The self is regarded as being itself untouchable and devoid of 
any kind of association (a-sanga). The association between prakrti 
and purusa, therefore, is not to be interpreted in the sense of a 
direct contact in the ordinary sense of the term, but the association 
is to be understood only as transcendental reflection through the 
conditioning factors which make the pure soul behave as a phe¬ 
nomenal self or jlva. The self has no knowledge as its quality or 
character, and is in itself pure consciousness, and there is at no time 
a cessation of this consciousness, which exists even during dream¬ 
less sleep. But in dreamless sleep there is no actual knowledge, as 
there is no content present at the time; and it is for that reason that 
the consciousness though present in the very nature of the self can¬ 
not be apperceived. The vasands or desires existing in the ant ah- 
karana cannot affect the pure soul, for at that time the antahkarana 
remains in a dissolved condition. Knowledge of contents or ob¬ 
jects is possible only through reflections from the states of the 
buddhi. The pure consciousness being identical with the self, there 
cannot also be the self-consciousness involving the notion of a 
duality as subject and object during dreamless sleep. The pure 
consciousness remains the same and it is only in accordance with 
changes of mental state that knowledge of objects arises and passes 
away^. 'Vhit jivas are thus not to be regarded as themselves the 
products of the reflection of paramdtman as the Sahkarites suppose; 
for in that case the jtvas would be absolutely unreal, and bondage 
and emancipation would also be unreal. 

^ Vijndnd-tnrta-bhd^yaf ii. i. 33. 

Isvaro hi svd-tnsa-sva-sarird-rnsa-tulyau jlva-tad-upadhl svd-ntar-ffatau 
dharmd-di-sahitau sdksdd eva paiyann a-para-tantrah sva-lllayd samyofia-visefam 
brahma-dlndm apt dur-vibhavyam kurvat kumbhakdra iva ghatam. Ibid. il. i. 13. 

® Ibid. II. 3. 5. 
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The Brahman and the World according to 
Vi j nana-mrta-bhasy a. 

The production, existence, maintenance, modification, decay 
and destruction of the world are from Brahman as God. He holds 
within Himself all the energies constituting the prakrti and purusas^ 
and manifests Himself in other diverse forms; Brahman as pure 
consciousness is associated with the conditioning factor of His own 
being, the mdyd as pure sattva quality in all this creative activity, 
so from that great Being who is devoid of all affliettons, karmas and 
their fruits are also produced. The fact that the Brahma-sutray ii. 2, 
says that Brahman is that from which the world has come into 
being and is being maintained implies that the world as it is in its 
own reality is an eternal fact in the very being of the ultimately real 
and the unmanifested. The production, the transformation and the 
destruction of the world are only its phenomenal aspect^. Brahman 
is here regarded as the adhisthdna-kdrana. This means that Brahman 
is the basis, the ground, the ddhara (container) as it were of the 
universe in which it exists as undivided and as indistinguishable 
from it and which also holds the universe together. Brahman is 
the cause which holds together the material cause of the universe 
so that it may transform itself into it*. Brahman is the principle 
of ultimate cause which renders all other kinds of causality possible. 
In the original Brahman, the prakrti and the purusas exist in the 
eternal consciousness and as such are held together as being one 
with it. The Brahman is neither changeable nor identifiable with 
prakrti and purusa. It is because of this that, though Brahman is of 
the nature of pure consciousness and unchangeable, yet it is re¬ 
garded as being one with the universe and as the material cause. 
The material cause or updddna-kdrana is the name which is given 
to changing material cause (the vikdri-kdrana) and to the ground 
cause or the adhisfhdna-kdrana. The underlying principle of both 
the ground cause {adhisthdna-kdrana) and the material cause 
(updddna-kdrana) is that the effect is held in it as merged in it or 

^ (lira caVtad yata ity'anuktvd janmd-^yasya yata iti vacanad avyakta- 
rtlpefui jagan tiityam eva ity dcdryyd iayah. Vijndnd-mrta-bhd^ya^ i. 1.2. 

* him punar adhifthdna-kdramitvam ucyate tad evd* dhiffhdna-kdraiwm 
yatra' vibhahtam yeno* paffabdhatn ca sad updddnd-kdratuufi kdryd-kdrena 
pdrinamate. Ibid. 
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indistinguishable from it^. The idea involved in avibhdga or one¬ 
ness with the cause is not regarded as an ordinary relation of 
identity but as a sort of non-relational relation or a situation of 
uniqueness which cannot be decomposed into its constituents so 
that a relational bond may be affirmed of them. The upshot of the 
whole position is that the nature of the universe is so founded in 
Brahman which forms its ground that it cannot be regarded as a 
mere illusory appearance of it or as a modification or a product of 
it; but while these two possible ways of relation between the cause 
and the effect fail, the universe as such has no existence, significance 
or meaning without the ground in which it is sustained and which 
helps its evolutionary process. The ordinary relation of the sus- 
tainer and the sustained is inadequate here, for it implies a duality 
of independent existence; in the present case, however, where 
Brahman is regarded as the ground cause there is no such duality 
and the universe cannot be conceived as apart from Brahman which 
forms its ground and essence while remaining unchanged in its 
transcendent reality. Thus, though it may have to be acknowledged 
that there is a relation between the two, the relation has to be con¬ 
ceived as the transcendental one, of which no analogy is found else¬ 
where. The seeming pictorial analogy which falls far short of the 
situation is to be found in the case where water is mixed with milk 2. 
Here the existence of the water is dependent upon the existence of 
the milk so long as the two exist in a mixed condition; and neither 
of them can be conceived without the other. The nature of the 
prakrti and the purusa is also manifested from the essence of God’s 
nature as pure consciousness. The causality of substance, qualities 
and actions is also due to the underlying essence of God which 
permeates all things. The difference between the relation of 
sarnavdya and this unique relation of indistinguishableness in the 
ground is that while the former applies to the case of the intimate 
relation of the effects in and through themselves, the latter refers 
only to the special fact of the indistinguishable character of the 
effect in the cause, and has no reference to the relation of the effect- 
parts among themselves with reference to the whole as an insepar¬ 
able concatenation of effects. The ordinary organic relation such 

‘ Kdryd-vihhdgd-dharatvasyaV vo* paddna-samanya-lakfanatvat. Vijndnd- 
fnrtn-bhdfyQf l. i. 2. 

* aribhdgai cd* dhdratdvat svarUpa-sambandha-viiefo* tyanta-sammiirana- 
rupo dugdha-jalddy-ekatd-pratyaya-niydmakah. Ibid. 
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as that which subsists between the parts of a living body is thus 
different from that which is referred to here as the indistinguishable 
character of the effects in the ground. The parts of the universe as 
comprising the living and the non-living may be regarded as in¬ 
separably united with one another in the whole, but such a relation 
is an intimate relation betv/een the effects, and the whole is nothing 
but an assemblage of these. This is what may be called the special 
feature of samavdya relation. But in the unique relation of in¬ 
distinguishableness in the ground the effect subsists in the ground 
in such a manner that the effect has no separate reality from the 
causeBrahman in this view is the basis or the substratum—the 
ground which supports the totality of the unity of prakrti and the 
purusas to evolve itself into the universe with its varied formsIt 
does not, therefore, in itself participate in the changing evolution 
and transformation of world-forms, but it always exists as one with 
it, and being in it and supported by it, it develops into the world. 

Vijhana Bhiksu says that the Vaisesikas believe that God is the 
dynamic or the instrumental agent, whereas he thinks that the 
causality of C]od cannot be regarded as being either of the samavdyi, 
(isamavdyi or nimitta types, but is a fourth kind of conception— 
cause as ground or container^. He also describes this type of causa¬ 
tion as being adhisthdna, a term with which we are familiar in 
Sankara Vedanta. But the difference between the two kinds of 
conception of adhisthdna kdrana is indeed very great, for while 
Bhiksu considers this to be the unchangeable ground which sustains 
tlie movements of the principle of change in it in an undivided unity, 
Sankara regards adhisthdna as the basis of all changes which are 
unreal in themselves. According to Bhiksu, however, the changing 
phenomena are not unreal, but they are only changes which are the 
modifications of a principle of change which subsists in an un¬ 
divided unity with the ground cause. When they say that the world 
is both being and non-being {sad-asadriipa)^ and is hence unreal 
and illusory, the Sahkarites suffer from a grave misconception. The 


* tatra samavaya-samhandhena yatrd* vibhdgas tad vikdri-kdranam; yatra ca 
kdryasya kdrand'vibhd^ena avibhd^as tad adhisthdna-kdranam. Ibid. 

* yadi hi paramd-tmd dehavat sarvam kdranarn nd'dhitistheta tarhi dravya- 
guna-karmd-di-sddhdrtmd-khila-kdrye ittham mula-kdranam na sydt. Ih'ara- 
gUd-bhdsya. MS. 

* asmdbhis tu samavdy-asamavdyibhydm udaslnam nimitta-kdranebhyas ca 
vilakfanatayd caturtham ddhara-karanatvam. Ibid. 
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world is called sat and asat (being and non-being), because it re¬ 
presents the principle of becoming or change. It is affirmed as 
“this** and yet because it changes it is again not affirmed as “this.** 
The future forms of the changing process are also non-existent as 
it were in the present form and the present form is also non¬ 
existent as it were in the future forms that are to be. Thus, any of 
its forms may be regarded as not existing and hence false when 
compared with an entity that always exists and in the same form'. All 
objectsof the world so far as they are pastand future are contradicted 
by their present states and are therefore regarded as false, but so far as 
they are perceived in their present state they are regarded as real 
The universe has, however, an eternal and immutable form as 
pure consciousness in the very nature of Brahman from which it is 
separated out as the world of matter and souls. The pure con¬ 
sciousness in itself is the only ultimate reality which is ever the 
same and is not subject to any change or process of becoming. Both 
the individual souls and the world of matter are ultimately dis¬ 
solved and merged in Brahman, the pure and ultimate conscious¬ 
ness. These, therefore, are regarded as being names and forms 
when compared with the ultimate changeless Reality, Brahman®. 
But this does not mean that the universe of matter and souls is 
absolutely unreal and mere mdyd or illusion. If all that appears 
were absolutely false, then all moral values would disappear and all 
notions of bondage and emancipation would become meaningless. 
If the falsity of all things except the pure consciousness can be 
proved by any means, that itself would prove that such proofs have 
validity and that therefore there are other things over and above 
pure consciousness which may be valid. If such proofs are invalid 
but can establish the validity of pure consciousness as against the 
validity of all other things, then such proofs may also prove the 
reality of all other things in the world. It may be held that what 
ordinary people consider as true can be proved to be invalid by 
what is regarded by them as valid means of proof; but on the 
Sahkarite view nothing is regarded as valid and therefore there are 

' eka-dharmena sattva-daidyam parindmi-vastundm atUd-ndgata-dharmena 
€isattvdt. Vijndnd-mrta-bhdfya^ i. i. 3. 

* ghafd-dayo hi andgatd-dy-avasthdfu vyakta-dy-avasthahhir bddhyante iti. 
ghatd’dayo mithyd-sabdena ucyante vidyamdna^dharmaii ca taddnlrji na bddhyante 
iti satyd ity api ucyante. Ibid. 

® jndna-svarUpah paramd-tmd sa eva satyahjlvdi carniatayd amiiny eklbhutdh 
athavd* vayavattvena paramd-tmd-pekfayd te* py asantah. Ibid. 
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no proofs by which the validity of the world-process can be main¬ 
tained. But the reply that naturally comes to such a view is that 
though the validity of the world may not be proved, yet that does 
not lead to the conclusion that the world-process is unreal; for even 
if its validity is not proved, its validity or reality may at least be 
doubtful. There is, therefore, nothing by which we may come to 
any conclusion about its invalidity and unreality. The reality of the 
universe is of a different order from that of Brahman, which is of 
the nature of pure consciousness, as the former consists of practical 
efficiency {artha-kriyd-kdritva). But even though in the state of a 
changing process the reality of the world is only its reality as be¬ 
coming and as causal efficiency, yet it has also an ultimate reality in 
itself, since it has come into being from the ultimate reality, 
Brahman. The world of matter and souls exists in God as pure 
consciousness and therefore as one with Him. When from out of its 
state as pure consciousness it is manifested as the world of matter 
and souls, we mark it as the stage of creation. When again they re¬ 
tire back into God as being one with His consciousness, that is 
marked as the state of dissolution^. The universe of matter and 
souls is also ultimately to be regarded as being of the nature of 
consciousness, and is as such a constituent of the ultimate pure 
consciousness in which it remains as it were merged and lost. The 
world of visible forms and changes is also thus of the nature of 
thought, and only the ignorant regard them as mere objects^. When 
the scriptural texts speak of the identity of the world and Brahman 
they refer to this ultimate state in which the world exists in the pure 
consciousness—Brahman as one with it. But it is not only in the 
state of dissolution that the world exists in Brahman in undivided 
unity, but in the state of creation also the world exists in Brahman 
as one with it, for all the so-called mechanical and other kinds of 
forces that are to be found in matter and which constitute its 
reality are but the energy of God. And as the energy is always 
conceived as being one with that which possesses it, it is believed 
that the world with all its changes exists in God®. In the state of 

‘ pralayehi pum-prakrtyd-dikam jndna-rupenaVva rupyate na tv artha-rupena 
arthato vyaiijaka-vydpdrd-bhdvdt. Vijndnd-mrta-bhd^ya^ i. 1.4. 

* jndna-svarupam akhilam jof^ad etad ahuddhayah i. artha-svarupam pasyanto 
bhrdmyante moha-satnplai e. Ibid. 

* saktimat-kdrya-kdrand-bhedenai'va brahmd-dvaitam bodhayanti. . .ayam ca 
fdrxa-kdlo brahmani prapailcd-bhidah. Ibid. 
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pralaya the world-energies exist in God as some form of conscious¬ 
ness or conscious energy which is later on manifested by Him as 
material energy or matter. The unity of the world-energies in God 
is such that though these retain some kind of independence yet it 
is so held up and mixed up as it were in the reality of God that it 
cannot be separated from Him. Their independence consists in the 
fact that they are of the nature of energy, but as God possesses them 
they can have no existence and they cannot be conceived as apart 
from Him. As thus described the world of matter has no permanent 
reality, and the consciousness of this fact may be called the badha 
or contradiction (paramarthika-sattva-hhava-niscaya eva badhahy. 
But in spite of this badha the universe has a relative or vyavahdrika 
existence {tadria-badhe'pi ca satijnana-sddhana-dlndtn vyavaharika- 
sattvat). 

The causality of prakrti and parusa is limited to their specific 
capacities which determine the nature of modifications. But God is 
the universal all-cause behind them which not only shows itself 
through these specific limitations but which regulates the inner 
harmony and order subsisting in them and in their mutual relations. 
Thus the visual organ is limited in its function to the operation of 
vision, and the tactile organ is limited in its function to the opera¬ 
tion of touch, but the functions and activities of all these are 
organized by the individual self which operates and manifests 
itself through them. Thus Brahman in this sense may be regarded 
as being both the instrumental and the material cause*. According 
to Samkhya and Yoga the prakrti is supposed to be associated with 
the purusas through the inner and inherent teleology, but according 
to the Vedantic view as interpreted by Bhiksu their mutual associa¬ 
tion is due to the operation of God®. 


^ Vijndnd-mrta-hhdfya^ i. 1.4. 

• brahmanas tu sarva-saktikatvdt tat-tad-upddhibhih sarva-kdranatvarfi yathd 
caksurd-dlndm dariand-di-karanatvam yat praty-ekam asti tat sarvam sarvd- 
dhyakfasya jlvasya bhavati^ etena jagato* bhinna-nimitto-pddanattvani vydkhyd- 
tarn. Ibid. i. 1.2. 

* sdrnkhya-yogibhyarri purufa-rtha-prayukta pravrttih svayam eva purufena 
ddya-jlvena samyuyyate.. .asmdbhis tu prakrti-puru^a-samyoga Isvarena kriyate. 
Ibid. 
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The Individual. 

In his commentary on the Isvara-gitd, Bhiksu says that the more 
universal has a wider sphere than the less universal and therefore 
it is called Brahman in relation to it. The cause of an effect is wider 
and more universal than the effect and is therefore called Brahman 
in comparison with it. Thus there is a hierarchy of Brahmans. But 
that which is at the apex of the hierarchy is the highest universal 
and the ultimate cause, and is therefore called the highest Brahman. 
Brahman is thus the highest and the ultimate reality. The deter¬ 
minations that make the universe of matter exist in Brahman as 
merged in its nature as thought. Creation means that these de¬ 
terminations which exist there in a potential form and without any 
operation are manifested and made operative as the world of nature, 
(jod in His nature as pure consciousness has a full and complete 
acquaintance of all the possible developments and modifications of 
the pre-matter as evolving into the actual universe. The starting 
point in the evolution of the pre-matter or prakrti is the moment 
of its association with the spirits. The scriptural text says that the 
I.ord entered into the prakrti and the piirusas^ disturbed the equi¬ 
librium and associated them with one another. The purusas are, 
however, like sparks of consciousness and it is not possible to 
produce any disturbance in them. The disturbance is thus produced 
in the prakrti and the effect of such disturbance in the prakrti on 
the purusas is interpreted as seeming disturbances in the purusas 
as well. 'The purusas are to be conceived as being parts of God and 
there cannot be a real identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman. 'I'hc so-called identity between the purusas and the 
Brahman refers merely to the fact of the purusas being the con¬ 
stituent entities in the being of God such as that which exists be¬ 
tween the parts and the whole. The assertion of the Saiikarites that 
the individual soul is the same as Brahman and that the difference 
is due to external limitations of nescience or on account of reflec¬ 
tions through it is wrong. The kind of unity that exists between the 
individual souls and the Brahman lies in the fact that they are in¬ 
distinguishable in character from it {avibhdga). If the reality of 
individual souls is denied, that would amount to a denial of religious 
and moral values and of bondage and emancipation. 
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In this connection it is also urged that the individual souls are 
derived from God just as sparks come out of fire or the son comes 
out of the father. The individual souls resemble God so far as they 
are of the nature of pure consciousness. But though they have 
come out of Him, yet they retain their individuality and thus pre¬ 
serves for them the sphere of their moral career. The individual 
souls are free and emancipated in their own nature, they are all- 
pervasive and they also hold the universe within them in their 
consciousness. In all these they share the nature of Brahman. But 
in association with the limiting conditions {upadhi) they appear 
as finite and limited. When the entire career of the individual souls 
is known as existing in Brahman as part of it, as being manifested 
out of it as separate entities, as leading a career of their own in 
association with the limiting conditions and ultimately dissociating 
themselves from them and realizing their own natures as one with 
Brahman and in a sense different from it, this is the true philosophic 
knowledge and realization of their own nature. When the indi¬ 
viduals start their career and destiny in life they are different from 
Brahman; but there was a time when they remained in one un¬ 
divided unity with Brahman. But in spite of this unity the Brahman 
is always felt as different and as the other of the individuals, and 
this difference is never sublated^. But the difference of this view 
from the Sarnkhya is that the Samkhya is satisfied only with con¬ 
sidering the individuality and separateness of the purusas, but the 
Vedantic view as interpreted herein cannot ignore the fact that in 
spite of their separateness they are one in essence with Brahman 
and have sprung out of it, and after the fulfilment of their career of 
individuality and destiny will again be merged in it, and even during 
their mundane career have an aspect of undividedness with Brahman 
inasmuch as they are the powers or energies of it^. The difference 
that exists between the individuals and Brahman is most apparent 
during the mundane career on account of the fact that the world of 
nature has a separate existence in the consciousness of the individual 
centres and each one of them is limited to his own experiences. 
But at the time of dissolution, when the world of nature merges in 
the Brahman as a potential level of its energies, the individuals are 

^ hheda-bhedau vibhdgd-vibhdga-rupau kdla-bhedena aviruddhau anyonyd- 
bhdvas ca jiva-brahmanor dtyantika eva, Vijndnd-mrta-bhdfya, i. i. 2. 

* ata idarfi brahmd-tma-jndnam vivikta-jlva-jndndt sdmkhyo-ktdd api ire- 
ftham. Ibid. i. i. 2. 
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also merged in it and have no separate spheres of experience for 
themselves and thus cease to have any descriptive definition of 
themselves. 

The nature of the relation of part and whole that exists between 
the individuals and Brahman is regarded as that subsisting between 
the son and the father. The father is reborn in the son. Before birth 
the son lies in a state of undivided unity in the vital energy of the 
father and yet when he separates out of him it is the same vital 
energy of the father that repeats itself in its new career and has a 
sphere of activity which is definitely its own. Again, when it is said 
that the individuals are parts of Brahman, it should not be inter¬ 
preted to mean that they have any share in the existence of Brahman 
as (jod or world-creator. God is not homogeneous in His nature, 
but the element of individuation and differentiation always exists 
in Him. Had He been a homogeneous being His parts would have 
no specific differentiation and they would be like the parts of space 
which are always indistinguishable from one another. But the fact 
that God has within Him the principle of differentiation explains 
the fact that the individuals resemble Brahman only in the aspect 
of their consciousness but have no share in His creative functions 
or omnipotence. The Sarnkhyists hold that salvation is attained 
through dissociation of attachment as “ mine'’ to one’s experiences, 
mental faculties, senses, understanding and body, owing to one’s 
knowledge of the fact that the self is the self-shining entity to which 
all experiences appear and within which they arc held together as 
one with it though they are all different from it. But the Vedanta as 
herein interpreted holds that the attachment as “mine” vanishes 
with the knowledge of self as pure consciousness, with the know¬ 
ledge of God as the being from which they come into being, by 
which they are maintained and into which they ultimately return, 
and with the knowledge that they all exist in the consciousness of 
(iod as parts of it; and that the self is not the real enjoyer of the 
experiences but is only the consciousness in which the universe and 
its experiences shine forth. Thus, though both in the Samkhya and 
in the Vedanta as herein interpreted salvation is attained through 
the dissolution of the false attachment as “mine-ness,” the dis¬ 
solution of “mine-ness” is here due to an entirely different philo¬ 
sophic conception ^ 

' Vijndnd~mrta~bhdfya, p. 56. 
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Consciousness is not a quality but it is the very substance of the 
self. Just as light is a substance which illuminates other things, so 
consciousness is also a substance which illuminates other things. 
When one says “I know it,” knowledge appears to be a quality of 
“I” which is neither self nor a homogeneous entity. The ‘T” is a 
complex of sense-faculties, understanding, etc., to which a quality 
can be attributed; the self is not a complex entity, but a homo¬ 
geneous simple substance—the consciousness. The complex entity, 
the “I,” expresses all things by a manifestation of consciousness. 
Bliss or happiness, however, cannot be regarded as a self-revealing 
substance, but it is an independent substance like sorrow which is 
revealed by consciousness. Neither the Brahman nor the self can 
therefore be regarded as being of the nature of bliss or happiness 
as this is a modification of prakrti and has therefore to be regarded 
as expressible {drsyd) and not as expressing {darsana). The con¬ 
sciousness requires the intermediary of intellectual functions for 
the illumination of objects, but consciousness in itself does not re¬ 
quire the intermediary of any other functions, as such a view would 
lead only to an infinite regressus without solving the point at issue. 
It is also wrong to suppose that the principle of consciousness 
exercises any operation in order to reveal itself, for an entity cannot 
operate on itself {karma-kartr-znrodhat). If for the above reasons 
the self cannot be regarded as being of the nature of bliss, then at 
the time of salvation also there cannot be any bliss in the self. There 
is only a cessation of sorrow at that time, or rather a cessation of 
both happiness and sorrow which is technically called a state of 
happiness or sukha (sukham duhkha-sukhd-tyayahy. At the time 
of emancipation all conditioning factors such as the intellectual 
functions and the like are dissolved and as a consequence thereof 
all experiences of pleasure and pain also vanish, for these are sub¬ 
stances belonging to objects which were presented to the self 
through these conditions. When the Upanisads say that the self is 
dearest to us, it need not necessarily be supposed that it is the 
pleasure that is dearest to us, for the self may be regarded as being 
valued for its own sake; it may also be supposed that pleasure here 
means the cessation of pain*. The desire for immortality or con- 


s 

Ibid. 


Vijndnd-mrtd-hhdfya, i. i. 2. 
dtmatvasyd'pi prema-prayqjakatvdt 


duhkha^nivrtti-rupattvdd vd bodhyam. 
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tinued existence of the self illustrates the feeling of fondness that 
we all have for ourselves. The other view, that the ultimate object 
of realization is extermination of all sorrow is also not open to any 
objection on the ground that pleasure and pain never belonged to 
the selves; for the association of pleasure and pain is only with re¬ 
ference to their enjoyment and suffering and not directly as a bond 
of attachment to the self. The term ''hhoga,'' which may be trans¬ 
lated only semi-accurately as “experience,'* has a twofold applica¬ 
tion as referring to huddhi or psychosis and to piirusa. The prakrti 
is composed of sukha, dulikha and moha substances, and buddhi is an 
evolute of the prakrti; therefore, when the buddhi is in association 
with sukha or duhkha, such an association supplies the buddhi with 
the stuff of which it is made and thus sustains and maintains its 
nature and constitution. But when the word bhoga has a reference 
to purusuy it means that the pleasure or sorrow held in the buddhi is 
reflected on it and is thereby intuited. It is this intuition of pleasure 
and pain through their reflection in the purusa that is regarded as 
their bhoga or experience by purusa. The buddhi cannot have any 
bhoga or experience, even in a remote sense of the term, for the 
simple reason that it is unconscious. But it may well be argued that 
since the purusa is not in reality the ego, it cannot have any ex¬ 
perience in any real sense of the term; and since it cannot in reality 
have any experience of sorrow, it cannot in reality regard its cessa¬ 
tion as being of the utmost value to it. The reply to such an objec¬ 
tion is that the realization of the fact that the cessation of sorrow is 
of ultimate value to the experiencer, the purusa^ leads the suddhi on 
its onward path of progress. Had it not been so there would be no 
movement of the buddhi on lines of utility. So though pleasure and 
pain do not belong to purusa^ they may yet be experienced by it and 
the huddhi may be guided by such experiences. 

When the Upanisad says “that art thou,** the idea at the back 
of it is that the self is not to be identified with any of the elements 
of the psychosis—the buddhi —or with any of the evolutes of the 
prakrti. 'flic self is part of the pure consciousness—the Brahman. 
When a man learns from the Upanisad text or one's teacher that he 
is a part of Brahman he tries to realize it through a process of 
meditation. 'The difference of the Vedantic view from that of 
Sanikhya is that the latter rests with the individual selves as the 
ultimate entities whereas the former emphasizes the Brahman as 
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the ultimate reality, and also the fact that the reality of all other 
things, the selves and the matter, depends ultimately on their 
participation in it. 

Brahma-Experience and Experience. 

Cause may be defined as the productivity due to direct and im¬ 
mediate perception of the material cause. The buddhi is regarded 
as an effect because, like jugs and other things, it is produced 
through some direct and immediate intuition of its causal material. 
This naturally implies that the buddhi has a causal material which 
is directly perceived by some Being and to which His creative 
activity is directed and this Being is God. It is said in the Brahma- 
sutras that Brahman can be known by the testimony of the scrip¬ 
tures. But this cannot be true, for the Upanisads say that the 
Brahman cannot be expressed by words or known by intellect. 
The reply to this is that the denial contemplated in such passages 
refers only to the fact that Brahman cannot be known in entirety or 
in its uniqueness by the scriptural texts, but these passages do not 
mean that it is not possible to have a generic knowledge of the 
nature of Brahman. It is only when we have such a generic know¬ 
ledge from the scriptures that we enter the sphere from which we 
may proceed further and further through the processes of Yoga and 
have ultimately a direct intuitive apperception of it. The specific 
nature of God as devoid of any quality or character only means that 
His nature is different from the nature of all other things, and 
though such a nature may not be realized by ordinary perception, 
inference or other sources of knowledge, there cannot be any objec¬ 
tion to its being apprehended by the intuition of Yoga meditation. 
There are some Vedantists who think that the Brahman cannot be 
felt or apprehended intuitively, but there is a mental state or func¬ 
tion {vrtti) which has the Brahman as its object. Such a mental 
state destroys the nescience and as a result of this the Brahman 
shines forth. But Bhiksu objects to this and says that the vrtti or 
mental function is admitted for relating the consciousness or the 
self with the objects, but once this connection is effected the objects 
are directly apprehended; so, in order to bring Brahman within the 
sphere of knowledge, the intuitive apperception is in itself sufficient 
for the purpose. It cannot be held that, since Brahman is itself of 
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the nature of pure illumination, no special intuitive apprehension 
is necessary and that the existence of the mental function or vrtti 
was admitted for explaining the dissolution of ajndna \ for Brahman, 
being of the nature of consciousness, can be realized only through 
intuitive apprehension which is itself of the nature of knowledge. 
Since all apprehension is direct and immediate, self-knowledge 
must also be of the same kind. There is also no necessity to assume 
a principle of obstruction which has to be overcome as a condition 
of the rise of knowledge. In the state of deep dreamless sleep a 
principle of obstruction in the shape of the function of tamas has 
to be admitted in order to explain the absence of knowledge which 
leads to the absence of all cognitive or practical behaviour. To the 
opponent’s idea that since Brahman is self-luminous it cannot have 
any relation with anything else, and that since Brahman and the 
self are identical there cannot be any self-knowledge of Brahman, 
for the Brahman cannot be both the knower and the known, 
Bhiksu’s reply is that self-luminousness does not mean unrelated¬ 
ness; and the absolute identity of the self and the Brahman cannot 
also be admitted, and even if it be admitted we can explain the 
method of Brahma-knowledge by the same manner in which our 
experiential knowledge or self-consciousness can be explained. 

Bhiksu thinks that since we do not find in the Brahma-sutras 
any account of the origin and growth of knowledge, the Samkhya- 
Yoga account of knowledge may well be accepted on account of the 
general affinity of the Samkhya-Yoga ideas with the Vedanta. 
According to the Sarnkhya-Yoga there is first a contact of the senses 
with their respective objects and as a result the tamas aspect of the 
buddhi is subordinated at the time; and the buddhi as pure sattva 
assumes the form of the object. This state of buddhi is called an 
objective state of the buddhi or a sensory idea or state {sd buddhya- 
vasthd visayd-kdrd buddhi-vrttir ity ucyate). During dreams 
and contemplative states images of external objects arise in the 
mind and are directly perceived and therefore valid. The connec¬ 
tion of the purusa with the external objects is thus effected through 
the intermediary of the buddhi. So long as the buddhi remains im¬ 
pure the purusa cannot get itself related to objects through it. It 
is for this reason that during deep sleep when the buddhi is domi¬ 
nated by tamas the purusa-consciousness cannot manifest itself or 
make itself related with other objects. As soon as the buddhi is 
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modified into a sensory or image-state it is reflected in the purma, 
which then reveals it as a flash of conscious state. It is in this 
manner that the pure infinite consciousness can manifest itself into 
finite forms of objects. As the buddhi is constantly transforming 
itself into various forms and reflecting them on the purusa from 
beginningless time there is a continuous flow of conscious states 
only occasionally punctuated by dreamless sleep. The purusa in its 
turn is also reflected in the buddhi and thereby gives rise to the 
notion of ego. In this connection Bhiksu criticizes the view of 
Vacaspati that the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi is sufficient 
to explain the cognitive situation, and says that a reflection of con¬ 
sciousness cannot itself be conscious and hence cannot explain why 
the states of buddhi should appear as conscious. But the assumption 
that the states of buddhi are reflected in the consciousness explains 
their real connection with consciousness. It may be said that since 
it is only the reflections that are associated with consciousness, the 
things as they exist are not known. The reply to such an objection 
is that the fti/rf^/Ai-states are but copies of the external objects; and 
if the copies are intelligized, we have in the validity of such direct 
acquaintance of the copies the guarantee of their application to 
objects. It may be said again that when the reflections of the 
buddhi~st2itQS in the consciousness appear as one with it and there¬ 
fore produce the phenomenon of knowledge we have in such phe¬ 
nomena an illusory unity of the consciousness with the states; our 
knowledge then becomes illusory. The reply to such an objection 
is that even if there is an element of illusion in knowledge, that does 
not touch the reality and validity of the objects to which such 
knowledge refers. Valid knowledge {pramd) thus consists of this 
reflection of the buddhi-sXzlQ^ in the purusa. The fruit of the cog¬ 
nitive process {pramdna-phala) belongs to the pure consciousness or 
the purusa who thus behaves as the knower, though he is absolutely 
unattached to all experiences. The Vai^esikas lay stress on the 
appearance of knowledge as produced and destroyed and therefore 
regard knowledge as being produced or destroyed by the colloca¬ 
tion of causes. The reflection of the mental states to purusa is ex ¬ 
plained by them as if the knowledge belonged to the self. The 
Vedantic epistemological process in which the purusa appears to be 
the knower and the enjoyer is explained by them as being due to a 
separate cognitive process called anu~vyavasdya. 


30-2 
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The transcendental experience of God has also to be explained 
on the basis of the origin of ordinary experiential knowledge. 
Through the understanding of the meaning of the scriptural texts 
and by the processes of Yoga there arises in the buddhi a modifica¬ 
tion of the form I am Brahman.” This valid form of modification, 
being reflected in xhtpurusay is revealed as an intuitive apperception 
of the fact as true self-knowledge belonging to purusa. The dif¬ 
ference between ordinary experiential knowledge and this know¬ 
ledge is that it destroys egoism {abhimdna). In such a conception 
of self-knowledge the objection that the self cannot be both the 
knower and the known does not hold good; for the self that is 
known, being a mental state, is different in character from the 
transcendent self which knows it. The transcendent self as such is 
the knower, while its reflection in the buddhi as coming back to it 
is the self that is known^. The objection that the admission of the 
possibility of self-knowledge stands against the doctrine of the self¬ 
luminosity of the self is not valid. The self-luminosity of the self 
simply means that it shines by itself and does not require the aid of 
any conditions to manifest itself. 

Self-Luminosity and Ignorance. 

Citsukha has defined self-luminosity as that which not being 
knowable may yet be treated or felt as immediate {avedyatve sati 
aparoksa-vyavahara-yogyatvam). Bhiksu argues that such a de¬ 
finition of self-luminosity {svaprakasatva) is quite inadmissible. It 
is nowhere so defined in the Upanisads and it does not follow from 
the etymology of the word svaprakasatva. The etymology only in¬ 
dicates the meaning “known by itself.” Again, if a thing is not 
known or cognized, it cannot for that simple reason have any rela¬ 
tion to us; and such a meaning would be directly against the 
scriptural testimony which affirms that the ultimate truth can be 
apprehended or intuited. It may be suggested that though the 
Brahma-state of the mind cannot be directly known yet it will have 
the effect of removing the avidya in the purusa. But this is open to 
various objections. Firstly, the self-luminous is a valid means of 
knowledge—a pramana \ but the mere removal of the avidya from 

* atmd'pi himba-rupena jndtd bhavati svagata-sva-pratibimba-rupena ca 
jneyah. Vijfidnd-mrta-bhdfya, i. i. 3. 
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Xh^purusa cannot be regarded as valid knowledge or 2Lpramana» In 
this connection it is also relevant to ask the meaning of the term 
*'avidyd” If it means an illusory mental state, it must be a state of 
the buddhiy and its destruction must also belong to the buddhi and 
not to the purusa. If it means the psychical instincts or root- 
inclinations which are the cause of errors, then also since such root- 
instincts belong to the gunas of the prakrti the destruction of such 
root-instincts must also qualify the prakrti. If it is regarded as a 
tamas —substance which covers the self, the supposition would be 
inadmissible, for if the tamas inherent in the buddhi is not removed 
there cannot be any modification of the buddhi copying the object 
in it, and if the tamas in the buddhi is once so removed then there 
cannot be any reflection of it in the purusa. Thus the view that 
knowledge leads to the dissolution of the veil of ignorance cannot be 
supported. The veil is only related to the instruments of knowledge, 
such as the eye, and cannot therefore be regarded as having any¬ 
thing to do with the pure consciousness. The explanation of the 
rise of knowledge as being due to the removal of the veil in the pure 
consciousness cannot therefore be justified. There cannot be any 
veil in the self. If the self be of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there cannot be any veil of ignorance inherent in it as the two sup¬ 
positions are self-contradictory. Again, if it is supposed that the 
world-appearance is due to the operation of the principle of ig¬ 
norance or avidya in the mind and if it is supposed that true know¬ 
ledge dispels such ignorance, then we are led to the absolutely 
unwarrantable conclusion that the world may be destroyed by 
knowledge, or that when one self attains true knowledge the world- 
appearance as such ceases, or that when emancipation is attained 
during the lifetime of a saint he will have no experience of the 
world around him. If it is held that the emancipated saint has still 
an element of ignorance in him, then the theory that knowledge 
destroys ignorance has to be given up. Moreover, if the self be 
regarded as being absolutely unattached to anything {a-sahga)y it 
is wrong to suppose that it would be associated with avidya or 
ignorance. The veil can have reference only to the mental states, 
but it cannot have any relation to pure and unchangeable conscious¬ 
ness; for we have no analogy for such a thing. Again, if it is held 
that there is natural association of ignorance with pure conscious¬ 
ness, such an association can never be broken off. If such an 
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association be regarded as the consequence of some causal con¬ 
dition, it may well be said that such causality may be found in the 
mental states themselves. At least this would be a much simpler 
supposition than the primary assumption of a relationship of 
avidya with pure consciousness and then to assume the operation 
of the mental states to dissolve it. The association of a veil with the 
mental states has to be admitted at least in the case of deep sleep, 
swoon or senility. Thus, if the veil has to be associated with the 
mental states, as the instrument of knowledge, it is quite unneces¬ 
sary^ to assume it with reference to the self or pure consciousness. 
Patahjali, in his Yoga-sutra^ has defined avidya as a mental state 
which apprehends the non-eternal as the eternal, the impure as the 
pure, the pleasure as sorrow. It is not, therefore, to be regarded as 
a separate substance inseparably associated with pure conscious¬ 
ness. In the same way it is wrong to define knowledge as the 
cessation of avidya, which belongs to the purusa in this capacity. 
The proper way of representing it would be to say that knowledge 
arises in the purusa with the cessation of avidya in the mental states. 
With the rise of the final knowledge as “I am Brahman’* towards 
which the whole teleological movement of the prakrti for the 
purusa was tending, the ultimate purpose of the prakrti for the sake 
of the purusa is realized, and that being so the teleological bond 
which was uniting or associating the buddhi with the purusa is torn 
asunder and the mind or the buddhi ceases to have any function to 
discharge for the sake of the purusa. With the destruction of false 
knowledge all virtue and vice also cease and thus there is the final 
emancipation with the destruction of the integrity of the buddhi. 
Avidya (false knowledge), asmitd (egoism), rdga (attachment), dvesa 
(antipathy), abhinivesa (self-love) may all be regarded as avidya or 
false knowledge which is their cause, and avidya may also be re¬ 
garded as tamas which is its cause. This tamas obstructs the mani¬ 
festation of sattva and it is for this reason that there is false know¬ 
ledge. When the tamas is dominated by the sattva, the sattva mani¬ 
fests through its instrumentality the ultimate self. The words 
“knowledge” (jhana) and “ignorance” {ajhdna) are used in the 
scriptures to denote sattva and tamas. 'Phe word tamas is used to 
denote ajhdna and there is no such ajhdna as indescribable or in¬ 
definite entity as is supposed by the i^ankarites. In ordinary ex¬ 
periential knowledge this tamas is only temporarily removed, but 
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in the case of the rise of true and ultimate knowledge the power 
of the gunas to undergo modification for the sake of the relevant 
purusa is destroyed. Before the sattva can show itself in its own 
vrtti or state, it must dominate the tamas which would have resisted 
the sattva state. Thus the ontological opposition of the sattva and 
the tamas must settle their differences before a psychological state 
can make its appearance. 

Relation of Samkhya and Vedanta 
according to Bhiksu. 

Bhiksu thinks that the Samkhya and Yoga philosophies are 
intimately connected with the Vedanta and are referred to in the 
Upanisads. For this reason when certain topics, as for example the 
problem of experiential knowledge, are not described in the 
Vedanta, these are to be supplemented from the Samkhya and 
Yoga. If there is any seeming antagonism between the two, these 
also have to be so explained that the opposition may be reconciled. 
Bhiksu takes this attitude not only towards Sarnkhya-yoga but also 
towards Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the Pancaratra. According to him 
all these systems have their basis in the Vedas and the Upanisads 
and have therefore an internal affinity which is not to be found in 
the Buddhists. The Buddhists are therefore the only real opponents. 
Thus he attempts to reconcile all the dstika systems of philosophy 
as more or less supplementary to one another or at least presenting 
differences which can be reconciled if they are looked at from the 
proper angles of vision. Bhiksu collects his materials from the 
Upanisads, the Puranas and the smrtis and tries to build his system 
of interpretation on that basis. It may, therefore, be regarded on 
the whole as a faithful interpretation of the theistic Vedanta which 
is the dominant view of the Puranas in general and which repre¬ 
sents the general Hindu view of life and religion. Compared with 
this general current of Hindu thought, which flows through the 
Puranas and the smrtis and has been the main source from which the 
Hindu life has drawn its inspiration, the extreme Samkhya, the 
extreme Vedanta of Sankara, the extreme Nyaya, and the extreme 
dualism of Madhva may be regarded as metaphysical formalisms of 
conventional philosophy. Bhiksu’s philosophy is a type of bhedd- 
bheda which has shown itself in various forms in Bhartr-prapanca, 
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Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka and others. The general viewpoint 
of this bheda^bheda philosophy is that it believes in the reality of the 
universe as well as in its spirituality, the distinctness of the in¬ 
dividual souls as well as in their being centres of the manifestation 
of God, moral freedom and responsibility as well as a spiritual 
determinism, a personal God as well as an impersonal reality, the 
ultimate spirit in which matter and pre-matter are dissoved into 
spirituality, an immanent teleology pervading through matter and 
souls both in their origin and mutual intercourse as well as in 
the holiness of the divine will, omnipotence and omniscience, 
in the superior value of knowledge as well as of love, in the 
compulsoriness of moral and social duties as well as in their 
abnegation. 

The ordinary classical Samkhya is well known to be atheistic 
and the problem arises as to how this may be reconciled with theism 
and the doctrine of incarnations. In interpreting sutra I. i. 5, 
of the Brahma-sutra, Bhiksu says that since the scriptures say 
that “it perceived or desired,” Brahman must be a Person, for de¬ 
sire or perception cannot be attributed to the inanimate pre-matter 
{prakrti). Sankara, in interpreting this sutray asserts that the pur¬ 
port of the stitra is that prakrti is not the cause of the world because 
the idea of a prakrti or pradhana is unvedic. Bhiksu quotes a num¬ 
ber of passages from the Upanisads to show that the idea of a 
prakrti is not unvcdic. Prakrti is spoken of in the Upanisads as the 
cause of the world and as the energy of God. Prakrti is also spoken 
of as yndyd in the ^vetdivataray and God is spoken of as mdydvl 
or the magician who holds within Himself the magic power. The 
magician may withhold his magic, but the magic power lies all the 
same in him {mdydyd vydpdra~nivrttirevd\:agamyate na ndsahy. The 
ordinary prakrti is always undergoing change and transformation 
and it is only the special sattva-siuii associated with God that is 
always regarded as unchanging. 

A question that may naturally arise in this connection is, if God 
is Himself unchangeable and if the sattva-hody with which He is 
always associated is also always unchangeable, how is it that God 
can have a desire to produce the world at any particular time? The 
only explanation of this is that the attribution of will to God at a 
particular creative moment is only a loose usage of language. It 

' VijndnU-mrta-hha^yay i. i. 5. 
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means only that when the proper collocation of the causal con¬ 
ditions is ready for emergence into creative production at any par¬ 
ticular point of time, it is designated as the manifestation of the 
creative will of God. God’s knowledge and will cannot have a be¬ 
ginning in time^. But if God’s creative will be regarded as the cause 
of the movement of the prakrtiy then the Samkhya view that the 
movement of the prakrti is solely due to its inherent teleology to be 
of service to the purusas becomes indefensible. The sattvay rajas 
and tamas in the mahat are indeed regarded in Samkhya as the triad 
of three persons, Brahma, Visnu and Mahe^vara—the three created 
gods as it were (janye-svara). But the Samkhya does not believe in 
any eternal God {nitye-svara). According to Yoga the sattva part of 
mahat associated with eternal powers and existing eternally in the 
emancipated state is the person called Isvara. His sattva body is, 
however, of the nature of an effect as it is derived from the sattva 
part of mahat and His knowledge is also not timeless. 

In justification of Samkhya, Bhiksu maintains that the denial of 
God by the Samkhya may be interpreted to mean that there is no 
necessity of admitting God for salvation. Salvation may be achieved 
by self-knowledge also. If this process is to be adopted, then it be¬ 
comes quite unnecessary to prove the existence of God. It may, 
however, be remarked in this connection that this explanation of 
BhiksSU can hardly be regarded as correct, for the Sdmkhya-sutra 
is not merely silent about God, but it makes a positive effort to 
prove the non-existence of God, and there is not one redeeming 
statement that can be interpreted to mean that Samkhya was not 
antagonistic to theism. Bhiksu, however, further reiterates that 
Samkhya was not atheistic and refers to the statement in the 
Svetdsvatara (vi. 16) that salvation can be obtained by knowing the 
ultimate cause as declared in the Sarnkhya-yoga and to the state¬ 
ment of the Gitd where atheism is regarded as a demonic view. 

In referring to Yoga, Bhiksu says that it is curious that though 
the Yoga admitted the existence of God yet it did not make any 
effort to repudiate the idea that He might be partial or cruel; and 
instead of giving God His true cosmological place accepted a 
naturalistic view that prakrti of itself passes through the trans- 
formatory changes, being determined by its own inherent teleology 
in relation to the purusas, Isvaray in Patahjali’s Yoga-sutray is an 

^ Vijndnd-mrta-bhd^ya^ i. i. 5. 
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object of Yoga meditation and He shows His mercy to his devotees 
and other beings. Bhiksu, however, thinks that unless God is made 
to serve a cosmological purpose the association of prakrtt with the 
purusas cannot be explained. 

I'hc Isvara is not conditioned in His activities by any entities 
which are associated with rajas or tamas which are of a fluctuating 
nature but with an entity which is always the same and which is 
always associated with eternal knowledge, will and bliss^. The 
natural implication of this is that the will of God behaves like an 
eternal and unchangeable law. This law, however, is not a con¬ 
stituent of God but a constituent of prakrti itself. It is through this 
part, an eternal unchangeable law which behaves as the eternal will 
and knowledge of God, that the phenomenal or the changeable part 
of prakrti is determined. 

In the Citd f^ri Krsna says that He is the highest purusa and 
that there is nothing higher than Him. Bhiksu gives two explana¬ 
tions of such statements which seem to be in opposition to the con¬ 
cept of God explained above. One explanation is that the reference 
of Krsna as God to Himself is only a relative statement, made in a 
popular manner which has no reference to the nature of absolute 
God who is unrelationable to ordinary experience. The other ex¬ 
planation is that Krsna calls Himself God by feeling Himself as 
identified with God. There is thus a distinction between para- 
hralnna and kdrya-hrahnm ; and Sri Krsna, being the kdrya-brahman, 
popularly describes Himself as the kdrana-brahma. When other 
beings identify themselves with brahma, such identification is true 
only with reference to kdrya-brahma, Sri Krsna or Narayana. They 
therefore have no right to speak of themselves as the absolute God. 
Beginningless absolute Brahman is unknown and unknowable, 
even by the gods and the sages. It is only the Narayana who can 
know Him in Ilis absolute nature. Narayana is therefore to be re¬ 
garded as the wisest of all beings “. Those beings who in the previous 
creation became one with (}od by sdyujya-mukti exist in the 
Vasudera-vyuha, In the Vasudeva-vyuha Vasudeva alone is the 

‘ rajas-tamah-samhhinnaUiyd malitmm kdrya-tattzam parame-svarasya no' 
pddhih kmtu keialafti nitya-jiidne-cchd-nandd-dimnt-sadai-ka-rupam kdrana- 
sath'um era tasyo' pddhih. Isi ara-fatd. MS. 

* anddyam 1 am param brahma na devd 
narsayo viduh 

ekas tad veda bhaf^avdn dhdtd ndrdyanah 

prabhuh. Vijndnd-mrta-bhdfya, i. i, 5. 
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eternal God; the other beings are but His parts. The other vyuhas, 
such as the Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, are but the 
manifestations of Vasudeva {vibhuti) and they are to be regarded as 
partial creation of God or as Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. The power 
of the lesser gods, Visnu or Siva, is limited, since they cannot pro¬ 
duce any change in the regulation of the cosmic affairs. When they 
speak of themselves as the Supreme God they do so only by a pro¬ 
cess of self-identification with the absolute God. The mahattatva, 
with its threefold aspect as sattvay rajas and tamos, forms the subtle 
body of Brahma, Visnu and Siva or Samkarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha. These three gods, therefore, are supposed to have the 
one body, the ^^mahat,'^ which forms the basic foundation and sub¬ 
stratum of all cosmic evolution. It is for this reason that they are 
said to have the cosmos or the universe as their body. These three 
deities are regarded as mutually interdependent in their operations, 
like vdta, pitta and kapha. It is for this reason that they are said 
to be both different from one another and yet identical. These 
three deities are identical with *^mahat** which again is the unity 
of purusa and prakrti. It is for this reason that Brahma, Visnu 
and Mahe^vara are to be regarded as the partial manifestations 
{atnidvatam) of Gods and not direct incarnations 2. 

The penetration of Isvara into pradhana and purusa is through 
His knowledge, will and effort by which He rouses the gunas and 
helps the production of the mahat. Bhiksu takes great pains to 
show that Bhagavan or absolute God is different from Narayana 
or Visnu who are direct manifestations of Him just as sons are of 
the father. Bhiksu here differs from the opinion of the Pancardtra 
school and of other thinkers such as Madhva, Vallabha and 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas who regard Narayana, Visnu and Krsna as 
identical with God. The other avatdras, such as the Matsya, 
Kilrma, etc., are regarded by Bhiksu as the lild-vatdra of Visnu and 
the dvesd-vatdra of God as bhagavdn or parame-svara. 

^ Vijndna-mfta~hhd^y(iy i. i. 5. 

* In this connection Bhiksu quotes the famous verse of the Dhagavota^ 
ete cd msa-kaldh pumsah krsnas tu bhagavdn svyam. i. i. 5. Ht, however, 
paraphrases Kr§na as Vi§nu and explains svayam bhagavdn as being the part of 
God just as thie son is the part of the father: atra krfno vi^nuh svayarjt parame- 
ivaras tasya putravat sdkfdd amsa ity arthah. Ibid. This, however, goes 
directly against the interpretation of the verse by the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavas 
who regard Kf^na as being the absolute God. 
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Maya and Pradhana. 

Sankara, in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra, i. i. 4, dis¬ 
cusses the meaning; of the term avyakta and holds that it has no 
technical meaning but is merely a negation of vyakta or manifested 
form. He says that the word avyakta is compounded of the 
ncg,aUvc paT\\c\e na atvii Dyokta. cswX. 

the term a-yyakta has thus a mete etymo\o^\ca\ meatvmg atvd 
signifies merely the unmanifested, it cannot be regarded as having 
a technical application to the Pradhana of Samkhya. The avyakta 
according to Sankara thus means the subtle cause, but he does not 
think that there is an independent subtle cause of the world corre¬ 
sponding to the Pradhma of the Sarnkhya^. He holds that this 
primal state of the existence of the universe is dependent upon God 
and is not an independent reality. Without the acceptance of such 
a subtle power abiding in God, God cannot be a creator. For with¬ 
out power God cannot move Himself towards creation; it is the 
seed power called avidya which is denoted by the term avyakta. 
It is the great sleep of may a (mdyamayl mahd-supti) depending 
upon God. In it all the jivas lie without any self-awakening. The 
potency of the seed power is destroyed by knowledge in the case of 
emancipated beings and for that reason they are not born again 2. 
Vacaspati, in commenting on it in his Bhdmati, says that there are 
different avidyas with reference to different selves. Whenever an 
individual attempts to gain wisdom, the avidya associated with him 
is destroyed, though the avidya associated with other individuals 
remains the same. Thus, even though one avidya is destroyed, the 
other avidyas may remain in an operative condition and may pro¬ 
duce the world. In the case of the Sarnkhyists, however, who ad¬ 
mit one pradhana, its destruction would mean the destruction of all. 
Vacaspati says further that if it is held that though the pradhana 
remains the same yet the avidya as non-distinction between purusa 
and the huddhi is responsible for bondage, then there is no necessity 
of admitting the prakrti at all. The existence and the non-existence 
of avidya would explain the problem of bondage and emancipation. 

' ytuli rayatn sva-tantram kdnett prd^-avasthdm jagatah kdranatvend* 
bhyupagacchema prafanjayema tadd pradhana-kdrana-vadam. Vedanta-sutra l 
4 - 3 - . . , . 

* ffiuktandm ca punar an utpattih; kutah vidyayd tasyd vlja~iakter dahdt. 
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The objection that the distinction of selves depends upon 
avidya and the distinction of avidya upon the distinction of the 
selves is invalid, for the process is beginningless. The term avyakta 
refers to avidya in a generic sense as including all avidyds. The 
avidya rests in the individual but is yet dependent upon God as its 
agent and object. The avidya cannot come into operation without 
having the Brahman as its support, though the real nature of the 
selves is Brahman; yet, so long as they are surrounded by avidya^ 
they cannot know their real nature. 

In reply Bhiksu says that since without power God alone is 
unable to create the manifold universe it has to be admitted that 
God does so by a power distinct from Him, and this power is the 
prakrti and the purusa. If it is said that this power is avidya^ then 
also since it is a dual factor separate from Brahman that may as 
much nullify the monistic doctrine as the admission of prakrti and 
purusa. It cannot also be said that in the time of pralaya the avidya 
is non-existent, for in that case there being only Brahman the 
world would have to be admitted as coming into being from 
Brahman alone, and the selves that lie identified with Brahman and 
one with Him would, even though emancipated, undergo the 
world-process {samsdra). If it is held that bondage and emancipa¬ 
tion are all imaginary, then there is no reason why people should 
undergo so much trouble in order to attain an imaginary emancipa¬ 
tion. If it is held that avidya may be said to have a secondary or 
vyavahdrika existence at the time of pralaya^ and if it is argued that 
under the circumstances bondage and emancipation may also be 
regarded as having a merely secondary existence, the view of 
monism would be unexceptional. But if such an avidya be ad¬ 
mitted which has mere vyavahdrika or secondary existence, the 
same may be supposed with regard to pradhdna. If we inquire 
into the meaning and significance of the term vyavahdrika^ we 
find that its connotation is limited to the power of effectuation and 
service towards the fulfilment of the purpose. If that is so, then 
prakrti may also be admitted to have a similar kind of existence^. 
It is true no doubt that Xht pradhdna is regarded as eternal, but this 
eternality is an eternality of ceaseless change. Avidyd is regarded 
by the Vedantists as apdramdrthikd, that is, avidyd is not true 

' pradhane* pidam tulyam pradhane artha-kriyd-haritva-rupa-vyavahdrika- 
sattvasyai*vd*smdkam Utattvdt. Vijndnd-ntfta-bhd^yay i. 4 . 3* 
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absolutely. This negation of absolute truth may mean that it is not 
immediate and self-apparent or that it cannot manifest itself as 
being or that it has no existence in all times. But such limitations 
are true also of pradhana. The pradhana is eternal as changeful, but 
it is non-eternal in all its products. All the products of prakrti are 
destructible; being unintelligent by nature they can never be self- 
apparent. Again, though pradhana may be said to be existent in 
any particular form at any particular time, yet even at that time it 
is non-existent in all its past and future forms. Thus, since 
vyavaharikatva cannot mean absolute non-existence (like the hare’s 
horn) and since it cannot also mean absolute existence it can only 
mean changcfulness {parindmittva)\ and such an existence is true 
of the pradhana. Thus Sahkarites do not gain anything in criticizing 
the doctrine of pradhana, as a substitute of the avidya is supposed 
by them to be endowed with the same characteristics as those of 
the prakrti. 

It is thus evident that Sankara’s criticism against prakrti may 
well apply to the prakrti of I^vara Krsna, but it has hardly any 
application to the doctrine of prakrti as conceived in the Puranas 
as interpreted by Bhiksu, where prakrti is regarded as a power of 
Brahman. If avidya is also so regarded, it becomes similar to 
prakrti. As it is believed to be existent in a potential form in God, 
even in the pralaya, most of the connotations of avidya that dis¬ 
tinguish it from the absolute reality in the Brahman are also the 
connotations of prakrti. 

According to the view propounded by Bhiksu pradhana is not 
regarded as having a separate and independent existence but only 
as a power of God^ 

In explaining Brahma-sutra l. 4. 23, Bhiksu points out that 
Isvara has no other iipddhi than prakrti. All the qualities of Isvara 
such as bliss, etc., proceed from prakrti as is shown in Patahjali- 
sutra. Prakrti is to be regarded as the characteristic nature of 
Brahman, which is not directly the material cause of the world, but 
is only the abiding or the ground cause {adhisthana-karana), and 
prakrti, as it were, is its own character or part {svlyo hhdvah 
padartha upadhir ity arthah). The relation between this iipadhi and 
prakrti is one of the controller and the controlled or the possessor 

‘ Prakr tasya tad-upaputtaye pradhunam kdranatva-sarlravac chaktividhayai*- 
vo'eyate na sr utatilrycne'ty n vadharyata ity arthah. Vijhdnd-mrta-bhdsya, i. 4. 4. 
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and the possessed. The fact that God can think or will also testifies 
to the fact that God must have as His instrument the prakrti which 
can make such thinking possible for Him. For God is in Himself 
only pure consciousness. Prakrti, however, behaves as the upadhi 
of God with its purer parts of the eternally pure sattva. Kdla and 
adrsta also form part of the prakrti and as such are not regarded as 
the separate powers of God. 

Bhiksu's criticism of the Sarnkhya and Yoga. 

In commenting on the Brahma-sutra, ii. i. 1,2, 3, Bhiksu says 
that Manu speaks of the original cause as being the prakrti, and so 
also does the Sarnkhya, and both of them are regarded as authori¬ 
tative^. But since the Sarnkhya doctrine of atheism is contradicted 
by the opinions of Patanjali and Parasara, the view of the Brahma- 
sutras cannot be interpreted merely on the atheistic suggestion of 
Sarnkhya. It has also to be admitted that the atheistic portion of 
Sarnkhya has no authoritative support either in the Vedas or in the 
Puraiias and has therefore to be regarded as invalid^. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that Kapila really intended to 
preach atheism. He quoted atheistic arguments from others and 
showed that even if God were not accepted emancipation could be 
obtained by differentiation of prakrti from purusa. The Sarnkhya 
also emphasizes the fact that emancipation can be obtained merely 
by knowledge. This, however, should not be interpreted as being 
in conflict with the Upanisadic texts which declare that emancipa¬ 
tion can be obtained only by the true knowledge of God. For these 
signify only that there are two ways of obtaining emancipation, the 
inferior one being through knowledge of the distinction of prakrti 
and purusa, and the superior one through the true knowledge of 
God. The Yoga also shows two ways of emancipation, the inferior 
one being through the ordinary Yoga processes, and the superior 
one through the renunciation to God of all actions and through 
devotion to Him. It is also wrong to suppose that the Sarnkhya is 
traditionally atheistic, for in the Mahdbhdrata {Sdnti-parvan 318. 
73) and Matsya Purdna (4. 28) we hear of a twenty-sixth category, 

* sdmkhyam yofiam pafica-rdtram veddh pdiupatam tathd i. paras-pardny 
afigdny etdni hetubkir na virodhayet. Vijndnd-mrta-bhdsya, ii. i. i. 

* itas ce*svara-pratifedhd-mse kapila-smrteh muldndm anupalabdheh a-pratya- 
ksatvdt durvalatvam ity aha. Ibid. 
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the God. So the difference between the theistic and the atheistic 
Sarnkhya is due to the difference of representation as the true 
Sarnkhya doctrine and the Sarnkhya doctrine which proposes to 
ensure emancipation even for those who are not willing to believe 
in God. In this connection Bhiksu admits the probability of two 
different schools of Sarnkhya, one admitting Isvara and the other 
not admitting it, and it is only the latter which he thinks to be 
invalid^ He also refers to the Kurma Purdna in which the Sam- 
khyists and the Yogins are said to be atheistic. The chief defect of 
the Sankara school is that instead of pointing out the invalidity of 
theistic Sarrikhya, Sankara denies all theistic speculations as non- 
vedic and misinterprets the Brahma-sutras accordingly. Bhiksu 
refers to Prasna, 4. 8, where the twenty-three categories of Sarnkhya 
are mentioned and only has been omitted. Tht mahat-tattva 

is not mentioned directly, but only as huddhi and citta. The fourfold 
division of the buddhi-tattva as manas, buddhi ahamkdra and citta 
is also admitted there. In the Garhha Upanisad eight prakrtis and 
sixteen vikdras arc mentioned. In the Maitreyo-panisad v^o. hear 
of the three gunas and their disturbance by which creation takes 
place. We hear also that the purusas are pure consciousness. In 
Maim Upanisad, v. 2, it is said that the tamas, being disturbed by 
the supreme being, gives rise to rajas and that to sattva^. In the 
Culikd Upanisad the categories of the Sarnkhya doctrine are also 
mentioned in consonance with the monistic doctrine of the 
Vedanta. It also says that there are various schools of the Sarnkhya, 
that there are some who admit twenty-six categories, others 
twenty-seven, and again others who admit only twenty-four 
categories. There is also said to be a monistic and also a dualistic 
Sarnkhya and that they find expression in three or five different 
ways, 'rhus Vijnana Bhiksu says that the Sarnkhya doctrine is de¬ 
finitely supported by the Upanisadic texts. 

Concerning the Yoga akso it can be said that only that part of it 
may be regarded as opposed by the Upanisads which holds a separ¬ 
ate and independent existence of prakrti as apart from Isvara. In 
the Sutras of Patairjali it is said that God helps the movement of the 
prakrti only by removing the obstacles, just as a ploughman enables 

* athava kapilai-ka-desasya pramanyam astu. Vijndmi-mrta-bhdfya, ii. i. 2. 

• tamo vd idm ekamagre dslt vat rajasas tat pare sydt tat parene*ritarn 
visamatvam praydty etad rupam tad rajah khalv t-ritarn visamatvarn praydty etad 
vat sattvasya riipatn tat sattvam eva. Alaitrl Upanifad, v. 2. 
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water to pass from one field to another. But the Upanisads de¬ 
finitely say that God is the generator of the movement and the dis¬ 
turbance of the prakrti. The sattva body of God is thus there held 
to be a product of prakrti as it comes into being from the prakrti 
through desire in a previous creative cycle. The sattva body of God 
is thus derived from the prakrtiy through the will of God serving 
as the vehicle of the will of God for the removal of the obstructions 
in the course of the evolutionary process of the prakrti, Prakrti in 
itself therefore is not regarded by Patanjali as the upadhi of Isvara}, 
Bhiksu seeks to explain this part of the Yoga doctrine also in the 
same manner as he did with the Sarnkhya by accepting the so- 
called abhyupagama-vada. He maintains that the Yoga holds that 
even if it is considered that the prakrti is independent and runs into 
evolutionary activity by herself, undetermined by the eternal know¬ 
ledge and will of God, and even if it be admitted that the eternal 
God has no eternal knowledge and will and that the movement of 
prakrti is due to an inner teleology in accordance with karmay and 
that in the beginning of the creation prakrti is transformed into the 
sattvo'padhi of God, even then by self-abnegation to God kaivalya 
can be attained. Thus, in the Yoga view the upadhi of Isvara is a 
product and not the material or the instrumental cause of the world, 
whereas in the Vedanta view as propounded by Bhiksu the upadhi 
of Isvara is both the material and the instrumental cause of the 
world, and this upadhi which forms the material stuff of the world 
is prakrti herself and not her product. In the Yoga view God is 
eternal, but His thought and will are not eternal. This thought and 
will are associated with the sattva part of prakrti which lies em¬ 
bedded in it at the time of pralaya which only shows itself at the 
beginning of a new creative cycle through the potency left in it by 
the will of God in the previous creative cycle. God, in the view 
of Yoga, is thus not both the material and the instrumental cause 
of the world as the Vedanta holds. According to the Vedanta as 
explained by Bhiksu, the prakrti plays her dual part; in one part 
she remains as the eternal vehicle of the eternal knowledge and will 
of God, and through the other part she runs through an evolu¬ 
tionary process by producing disturbances of sattvay rajas and 

^ yoga hVsvarasya jagan-nimittatvam prakftitvend'bhyupagacchanti Iwaro^ 
padheh sattva-vtsefasya purva-sargiya-tat-samkalpa-vaidt sargd-dau sva-tantra- 
prakrtita utpaty-anglkdrdt. Vijndnd-mfta-bhdfya^ li. i. 2. 

Dill 
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tamas. This also explains the Puranic view of the gradual deriva¬ 
tion of sattva^ rajas and tamas as stages in the evolution of prakrti 
through which at a later stage the cosmic evolution takes place. 
Thus the prakrti which remains associated with God as the vehicle 
of His knowledge and will is unchangeable and eternal^. 

Isvara-gitdj its Philosophy as expounded 
by Vijnana Bhiksu. 

In the second part (uttara-vibhdga) of the Kurma Parana the 
first eleven chapters are called Isvara-gitd. In the first chapter of 
this section Suta asks Vyasa about the true knowledge leading to 
emancipation as originally instructed by Narayana in his incarnation 
as a tortoise. It is reported by Vyasa that in Vadarikasrama in an 
assembly of the sages Sanat-kumara, Sanandana, Sanaka, Angira, 
Bhrgu, Kanada, Kapila, Garga, Valadeva, Sukra, and Va^istha 
Rsi Narayana appeared and later on Siva also came there. Siva 
then at the request of the sages gave a discourse regarding the 
ultimate nature of reality, the world and God. The real discourse 
begins with the second chapter. Vijnana Bhiksu wrote a commentary 
on the Isvara-gltd\ he thought that since the Isvara-gitd contains 
the main purport of the Bhagavad-gltd it was unnecessary for him 
to write any commentary on the latter. Apart from the Samkhya 
and Yoga works, Vijnana Bhiksu wrote a commentary on the 
Brahna-sutra, a commentary on the Upanisads, and a commentary 
on the Ih'ara-gitd of the Kurma Piirdna. In his commentary on the 
Brahwa-siltra he quotes a passage from Citsukhacarya of the 
thirteenth century, lie himself probably flourished some time in 
the fourteenth century. Bhiksu’s other works are Samkhya- 
pravacana-hhdsya, Yoga-vdrtika, Yoga-sutra, Sdmkhya-sdra^ and 
the IJpadesa-ratnamdla. In his interpretation of the Brahma-sutra 
and of the Isvara-gltd he has followed the line of interpretation of 
Vedanta as adopted in the Puranas, where the Samkhya-yoga and 
Vedanta appear to be wielded together into one indivisible har¬ 
monious system. The philosophy of the Isvara-gitd as dealt with 
here is based upon Bhiksu’s commentary, called the Isvara-gitd- 
hhdsya which was available to the present writer as a manuscript by 
courtesy of M. M. Gopinatha Kaviraja, of the Benares Sanskrit 
College. 


Vijiiand’-mrta-hha^ya^ pp. 271, 272. 
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The main questions that were asked by the sages which led to 
the discourse of Siva are the following: (i) What is the cause of all? 
(2) Who suffers rebirth? (3) What is the soul? (4) What is emanci¬ 
pation? (5) What is the cause of rebirth? (6) What is the nature of 
rebirth? (7) Who can realize all? (8) What is the ultimate reality, 
the Brahman? The answers to these questions are not given serially, 
but the most important topics as they appeared to the instructor, 
Siva, were handled by him in his own order of discourse. Thus the 
eighth question was taken up for answer before all other questions. 
This answer begins with a description of the nature of Atman not 
as the individual soul, but as the highest self. 

Vijhana Bhiksu seems to acknowledge the doctrine of absolute 
absorption or assimilation of the individual soul within the uni¬ 
versal and infinite soul. And even during his existence in this 
world, the soul is said to be merely a witness. 

lie explains that in the answer to the eighth question in the 
Kurma Puranuy ii. 1 . 7, p. 453^, the word dtma refers to the God¬ 
head, though in ordinary usage it stands only for the finite souls, 
and suggests the self-sameness of the finite and infinite souls. The 
reference here is thus to the prdkrtd-tmd and not to the jivd-tmd^, 
God is called sarvd-ntara as He has already entered the hearts 
{antah) of the diverse living beings and exists there in the capacity 
of being only a witness {sarvesdin sva-bhinndndm antah-sdksitvend* 
nugatahy, A sdksi (witness) is he who illuminates {sva-prati~ 
vimbita-vastu-hhdsakah), without any efforts on his part (vydpdram 
vinaV va). He is called antarydmi on account of his association with 
finite intelligences and through this association even the individual 
soul shares the greatness of the highest self. 

Vijnana Bhiksu says that the line ''asmdd vijdyate visvam 
atraV va praviliyate'^ occurs here by way of giving a reason for the 
sakti-saktimad-a-bhedatva doctrine so ably put forth by calling the 
ultimate Reality or paramd-tman, antarydmin and then explaining 
the doctrine a little by giving him a few adjectives more to bring out 
the significance of the esoteric doctrine or suggestion of iakti^ 
saktimad-abhedatva. Now it is said that as it is from Him that the 
inverse-effects are created, in Him they exist and in Him they are 

^ Bibliotheca Indica edition, 1890. 

* See Isvara-gUd-bhdsya, MS. 

* evam aniarydmi-sattva-sambandhdt cin mdtro'pi paramd-ntarydmJ bhavati 
sarvd-ntaratvena sarva-sakti^v* avibhdga-lakfand-bheddt. Ibid. 
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annihilated. He is non-different (or better, inseparable) from 
purusa and prakrtiy because of His being the support and the 
ground of the whole universe beginning from purusa and prakrti\ 
i.e. of the effects right down from purusa and praktri and inclusive 
of them. If like the body He had not superintended all the causal 
agencies, then the cause, like the dravya^ gunay karma, etc., could 
not have effected any causal function (yadi hi paramd-tmd dehavat 
sarvam kdranatn na dhitistheta tarhi dravya-guna-karma-di-sadhd- 
rand-khila-kriyd-rtha-mula-karanarn na sydd itiy. If it is said that 
the sentence speaks of effectedness (or causality) as common to all 
tangible manifestations, then the idea of the previous sentence 
maintaining the identity between Brahman and the world would 
not be admissilffe*^. 

Brahman is the upaddna-karana of the universe, but this uni¬ 
verse is a parindmi-rupa of Brahman. His is not therefore the 
parindmi-rnpa, because that will contradict the statements made 
by the scriptures declaring the Brahman to be unchangeable 
[kutastha). 'Then Vijhana Bhiksu defines that God being the ulti¬ 
mate substratum of all, the functioning of all types of causes is 
helped in its operation by Him and it is this that is called the 
adhisthana-kdranata of (jod. 

'rhen he maintains his doctrine of jivatma-paramd-tmanor 
amsarnsy-abheda by the line ''sa mdyi mdyayd baddhah karoti 
%)ividhds tamlh'' and says further that Ydjnavalkya-smrti and 
Veddnta-sutra also preach the same doctrine. Srtmad-bhagavad- 
gltd says the same thing, Then comes the elaboration of the same 
idea. A reference to Sankara by way of criticizing him is made^. 
Mdyd-vada is called a sort of covert Buddhism and for support a 
passage from Padma-purdna has also been quoted. 

Adhisthdna-kdranatva, or the underlying causality, is defined as 
that in which, essence remaining the same, new differences emerge 
just as a spark from the fire. This is also called the amsdmsi-bhdva, 
for, though the niravayava Brahman cannot be regarded as having 
parts, yet it is on account of the emergence of different characters 
trom a common basis that the characterized units are called the 
parts of the common basis. It should be noted that Vijnana Bhiksu 
is against the view that the Brahman undergoes any transformatory 

^ Israra-gltd-bhd^va. MS. 

3 Ibid. 


2 Ibid. 
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change. Though the Brahman does not undergo any transformatory 
change, yet new differences emerge out of it. In the sentence Sa 
mdyi may ay d baddhah** the idea is that the mdyd itself is an integral 
part of the Divine entity and not different from it. The mdyd is like 
an amsa which is identical with the arnsin. 

Though in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual with the 
Brahman that ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

The self is of the nature of pure consciousness and is not in any 
way bound by its experiences. The assertion of Sankara that dtmd 
is of the nature of joy or bliss is also wrong; for no one can always 
be attached to himself, and the fact that everyone seeks to further 
his own interest in all his actions does not imply that the soul is of 
the nature of bliss. Moreover, if the soul is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it cannot at the same time be of the nature of pure 
bliss; at the time of acquiring knowledge we do not always feel 
pleasure.'*^ 

Egoism (abhimdna) also does not belong to the soul but like 
sukha and duhkha belongs to prakrtiy which arc wrongly attributed 
to the self.® The soul is, however, regarded as an enjoyer of its 
experiences of pleasure and pain, a reflection of them on it through 
the vrttiy and such a reflection of pleasure and pain, etc., through 
the vrtti is regarded as the realization {sdksdtkdra) of the experiences. 
Such an enjoyment of experiences, therefore, is to be regarded as 
anaupddhika (or unconditional). This is also borne out by the 
testimony of the Bhagavad-gUd and Sarnkhya. Such an enjoyment 
of the experiences does not belong to the prakrti {sdksdtkdra-rupa- 
dharmasya drsya-dharmatva-sambhavdty. The passages which say 
that the experiences do not belong to the purusa refer to the modi¬ 
fications of vrtti in connection with the experiences. The assertion 
of Sankara, therefore, that the dtman is as incapable of experiences 
{bhoga) as of the power of acting (kartrtva) is therefore false. 

Ajndnay according to Vijnana Bhiksu, means anyathd-jndna. 
Pradhdna is so called because it performs all the actions for the 
sake of tht piirusa; and it is through the fault of his association with 
pradhdna that the purusa is associated with false knowledge. 

' Isvara-gUd-bhdfya, 

* Ibid. 


2 Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
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The diman remains unchanged in itself and the differences are 
due to the emergence of the association of buddhi and other faculties 
which give rise to experience. At the time of emancipation jwas 
remain undifferentiated with Brahman. Prakrti, purusOy and kdla 
are ultimately supported in Brahman and yet are different from it. 

There are indeed two kinds of scriptural texts, one emphas¬ 
izing the monistic side, the other the dualistic. A right interpreta¬ 
tion should, however, emphasize the duality-texts, for if everything 
were false then even such a falsity would be undemonstrable and 
self-contradictory. If it is argued that one may accept the validity 
of the scriptural texts until the Brahman is realized and when that 
is done it matters little if the scriptural texts are found invalid, the 
reply to such an objection is that, whenever a person discovers that 
the means through which he attained the conclusion was invalid, 
he naturally suspects the very conclusion arrived at. Thus the 
knowledge of Ikahman would itself appear doubtful to a person 
who discovers that the instruments of such knowledge were them¬ 
selves defective. 

The individual soul exists in the paramd-tman in an undif¬ 
ferentiated state in the sense that the paramd-tman is the essence or 
ground-cause of the jivas ; and the texts which emphasize the monistic 
side indicate this nature of paramd-tman as the ground-cause. This 
docs not imply that the individual souls are identical with Brahman. 

Pleasure and pain do not belong to the self; they really belong 
to the antahkarana and they are ascribed to the self only through 
the association of the antahkarana with the self. In the state of 
emancipation the self is pure consciousness without any association 
of pleasure and pain. The ultimate end is the cessation of the 
suffering of sorrow {duhkha-bhoga-nivrtti) and not the cessation of 
sorrow {na duhkJia-nivrttih); for when one has ceased to suffer 
sorrow, sorrow may still be there and the avoidance of it would be 
the end of other persons. The assertion of Sankara that there is bliss 
in the stage of emancipation is wrong. For during that stage there is 
no mental organ by which happiness could be enjoyed. If the self 
be regarded as of the nature of bliss, then also the self would be 
both the agent and the object of the enjoyment of bliss, which is 
impossible. The ascription of ananda in the state of emancipation 
only refers to it in a technical sense, i.e., dnanda means the absence 
of pleasure and pain. 
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Bhiksu admits a gradation of realities. He holds further that 
when one entity is stabler than another, the former is more real 
than the latter. Since paramd-tman is always the same and does not 
undergo any change or transformation or dissolution, He is more 
real than the prakrti or purusa or the evolutes of prakrti. This idea 
has also been expressed in the view of the Puranas that the ultimate 
essence of the world is of the nature of knowledge which is the 
form of the paramd-tman. It is in this essential form that the world 
is regarded as ultimately real and not as prakrti and purusa which 
are changing forms. 

The prakrti or mdyd has often been described as that which 
can be called neither existent nor non-existent. This has been in¬ 
terpreted by the Sahkarites as implying the falsity of mdyd. But 
according to Vijnana Bhiksu it means that the original cause may be 
regarded as partly real and partly unreal in the sense that while it 
is unproductive it is regarded as unreal, and when it passes through 
the course of evolutionary changes it is regarded as real {kincit 
sad-rupd kincit asad-rupd ca bhavati). 

Now coming to sddhand he says that by dgama, anumdna and 
dhydna one should attain self-knowledge. This self-realization leads 
to the asamprajndta-yoga which uproots all the vdsands. It is at¬ 
tained not only by the cessation of ajndna but also by the destruc¬ 
tion of the karmas. He also maintains that the emphasis of Sankara 
on the understanding of the Upanisadic texts as a means to the 
attainment of self-realization is also wrong. 

In the state of fnukti, self having dissociated itself from the 
linga-sarira becomes one with Brahman, just as the river becomes 
one with the sea. This is not a case of identity, but one of non- 
diflFerence {linga-sarird-tmaka-sodasa-kala-silnyena ekatdm avi~ 
bhaga-laksana-bhedam atyantarn vrajet). Here in the state of mukti 
the identity and difference oljiva and Brahman have been indicated 
on the analogy of the river and the sea. 

Bhiksu says that there is a difference between the Samkhya and 
Yoga regarding the attainment of emancipation. The followers of 
the Samkhya can attain emancipation only by the cessation of their 
prdrabdha karmas. Since avidyd has been destroyed, the realization 
of emancipation has only to wait till the prdrabdhas exhaust them¬ 
selves. The followers of Yoga, however, who enter into a state of 
asamprajndta-samddhi have not to suffer the fruits of tht prdrabdha. 
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because being in a state of asamprajndta meditation the prarabdha 
can no longer touch them. They can, therefore, immediately enter 
into a state of emancipation at their own sweet will. 

According to Bhiksu, though Isvara transcends the gunaSy yet 
through his body as pure sattva he carries on the creative work and 
the work of superintending and controlling the affairs of the uni¬ 
verse. Though his agency is manifested through his body as pure 
sattva as a directive activity, yet it is without any association of 
passions, antipathies, etc. 

In the third chapter of the Kurma Purdna it is said that pra- 
dhdnay purusa and kdla emerge from avyakta^ and from them the 
whole world came into being. Bhiksu says that the world did not 
emanate directly from Brahman but from pradhdnay purusa and 
kdla. There cannot be any direct emanation from Brahman; for 
that would mean that Brahman undergoes a change. A direct 
emanation would imply that evil and hell also sprang from Brahman, 
'rhe emanation of prakrtiy purusa and kdla from Brahman is ex¬ 
plained on the supposition that Brahman is a kind of ground-cause 
of prakrtiy purusUy and kdla {abhivyakti-kdrana or ddhdra-kdrana). 
But this emanation of prakrtiy purusa and kdla is not through modi¬ 
ficatory processes in the manner in which curd is produced from 
milk. In the time of dissolution prakrti and purusa are unproductive 
of any effects and may therefore be regarded as it were as non¬ 
existent. It is through the will of God that the prakrti and purusa 
are drawn out and connected together, and the point of motivation 
is started for the processes of modification of prakrti. This point 
of motivation is called kdla. It is by such a course that all these 
three may be regarded as producing an effect and therefore as 
existent. It is in this sense that prakrtiy purusa and kdla are re¬ 
garded as brought into being by God^ 

Avyakta as God is so called because it transcends human know¬ 
ledge. It is also so called because it is a state of non-duality, where 
there is no difference between energy and its possessor, and where 
everything exists in an undifferentiated manner. Avyakta used in 


' fui tu sdkfdd et^a hrahmanah. . .atra kdld-di-trayasya hrahma-kdryatvam 

abhivyakti-rupam et'a vivakfitam _ prakrti-purufoyos ca niahad-ddi-karyo- 

nmukhatan ca parame-h'ara-krtdd attyonya-samyogdd eva bhavati, evam kdlasya 
prakrti-purufa-samyogd-khya-kdryo-nmukhatvam parame-svare-cch ayai'va hha^ 
vati. Isiara-gUd-bhdfya. MS. 
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the sense of prakrti is the basis of change, or change as such; and 
purusa denotes the knower. 

The paramd-tman is spoken of as the soul of all beings. This 
should not, however, be taken to mean that there is only the 
paramdtman which exists and that all things are but false imposi¬ 
tions on his nature. Tht paramd-tman or Parame-svara is both dif¬ 
ferent and identical with kdla^ pradhdna and the piirnsa. The 
existence of the prakrti and the purusa has to be regarded as less 
ultimate than the existence of God, because the existence of the 
former is relative as compared with the existence of God {vikdrd- 
peksayd sthiratvena apeksakam etayos tattvam, p. 44). Time is re¬ 
garded as an instrumental cause of the connection of prakrti and 
purusa. Time is a superior instrumental agent to deeds, for the 
deeds are also produced by time {karma-dlnam api kdla-jafiyatvdt). 
Though the time is beginningless, yet it has to be admitted that it 
has a special function with reference to each specific effect it pro¬ 
duces. It is for that reason that at the point of dissolution time does 
not produce the evolutes of mahatj etc. Mahat-tatva is in itself a 
combination of the conscious centres and the material element. 

When the word purusa is used in the singular number, such a 
use should not be interpreted to mean a denial of the individual 
purusas. It only means that in such instances of scriptural texts the 
word purusa has been used in a generic sense. Purusas are also of 
two kinds—the apara and the para. Both are in themselves devoid 
of any qualities and of the nature of pure consciousness. But there 
is this difference between the para purusa and the apara purusa, 
that while the former never has any kind of association with any 
experience of pleasure and pain, the latter may sometimes be 
associated with pleasure and pain which he at that time feels to be 
his own {anye gtmd-bhimdndt sagund iva bhavanti paramdtmd tu 
gund~bhimdna~sunyah, p. 46). It must be understood, however, 
that the experiencing of pleasure and pain is not an indispensable 
part of the definition of purusa, for at the stage of jivan-mukti the 
purusas do not identify themselves with the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, but they are still purusas all the same. God, however, who 
is called the superior purusa, does not associate Himself with the 
experiences that proceed as a fruit of karma and which are enjoyed 
in a spatial-temporal manner. But God continues to enjoy eternal 
bliss in association with His own special upddhi or conditions 
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{svO’-pddhisthcL-nityd^tKindci’-bhoktTtvuin tu puTuifid tmcLno pi usti). 
When the scriptural texts deny the enjoyment of the experiences 
of pleasure and pain with regard to the Supreme purusa, the idea 
is that though the Supreme purusa underlies the ordinary 
purusas as their ground yet he is not in any way affected by their 
experiences (ekasminn eva buddhav avasthdnena jiva-bhogatah 
prasaktasyaparamd-tma-bhogasyaivapratisedhah). So the Supreme 
purusa has in common with ordinary purusas certain experiences 
of his own. These experiences of pure eternal bliss are due to 
the direct and immediate reflection of the bliss in tht purusa him¬ 
self, by which this bliss is directly and immediately experienced 
by him. By such an experience the purusas cannot be admitted to 
suffer any change. He can, however, be aware of the mental states 
of ordinary persons as well as their experiences of pleasure and 
pain in a cognitive manner (such as that by which we know external 
objects) without being himself affected by those experiences. This 
enjoyment of experience is of course due to the action of God’s 
mind through the process of reflection. 

'The monism of such a view becomes intelligible when we con¬ 
sider that the purusUy the mahaty the ahamkdra and all its products 
exist in an undiflerentiated condition in the very essence of God. 
The ultimate purusa as the supreme cognitive principle underlies 
the very being of purusas and the faculties such as the buddhi 
and the ahamkara, and also all in later material products. For 
this reason, by the underlying activity of this principle all our 
cognitions become possible, for it is the activity of this principle 
that operates as the faculties of the origins of knowledge. In the 
case of the experience of pleasure and pain also, though these can¬ 
not subsist outside the mind and may not apparently be regarded 
as requiring any separate organ for their illumination, yet in their 
case also it is the mind, the buddhiy that behaves as the internal 
organ. So though pleasures and pains cannot be regarded as having 
an unknown existence, yet their experiences are also interpreted as 
being due to their reflection in the mind. 

When the mahat becomes associated with the purusa and no 
distinction is felt between it, the purusas and the original ground- 
cause, it is then that the cycle of world-existence appears. It is the 
super-consciousness of God that holds together the objective and 
the subjective principles. The objective principle, the prakrtiy and 
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the subjective centres, the purusas, are held together in a state of 
non-distinction. It is this that gives rise to all experiences of 
sorrow and bondage with reference to the conscious centres. It may 
be asked how it is that the buddhi and the purtisa are held in non¬ 
distinction instead of being distinguished from one another. The 
reply is that distinction and non-distinction are both possible ele¬ 
ments in the buddhi^ and the function of Yoga is to destroy the 
obstruction in the way of the realization of such a mutual distinc¬ 
tion {yogd-dind tu pratibandha-mdtram apdkriyate). 

Love of God proceeds in two stages: first, from the notion of 
God as satisfying our highest needs; and, secondly, in the notion 
of Him as being one with the self of the devotee. These highest 
needs find their expression firstly in our notion of value as pleasure 
and satisfaction in our experiences; secondly, in our notion of value 
in our emancipation; thirdly, in our notion of value in the satisfac¬ 
tion that we achieve in our realization of the sublimity in ex¬ 
periencing the greatness of God {Prema ca anurdga-visesah paramd- 
-tviani ista-sddhanatdfndndt dtmatvafndndc ca bhavati. istam api 
dvi-vidham bhogd-pavargau tan-mahimd’darsano-ttha-sukham ca iti 
tad evam mahdtmya-pratipddanasya phalam prema-laksand hhaktih), 

Mdydy as identified with prakrtiy should be regarded as sub¬ 
stantive entity. lihQprakrti has two elements in it, sattva and tamas. 
Through sattvay wisdom or true knowledge is produced; through 
tamas is produced delusion or false knowledge. It is this aspect of 
prakrti as producing false know^ledge that is called mdyd, Mdyd is 
described as being trigund-tmikd prakrti or the prakrti with three 
gunas. But though the mdyd is identified with prakrtiy yet this 
identification is due to the fact that the tamas side of prakrti cannot 
be taken as apart from the prakrti as a whole. When it is said in the 
scriptures that God destroys the mdyd of Yogins, it does not mean 
that the trigimd-tmikd prakrti as a whole is destroyed, but only that 
the operation of the tamas side is suspended or destroyed or ceases 
only with reference to the Yogin. Mdyd is also described as that 
which cannot produce an illusion in Him on whom it has to de¬ 
pend for its existence, i.e. God, but that it can produce illusion or 
false knowledge in others {svd-sraya-vydmohakatve sati para- 
vydmohakatvam ). 

It is further said that God creates the world by his mdyd-sakti 
as composed of the three gunas. The significance of the designation 
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tndyS in this connection implies that it is by the false identification 
of the prakrti and thcpurusa that the latter evolutionary process of 
the formation of the world and world-experience becomes possible. 
The term maya is generally restricted to prakrti in its relation to 
God, whereas it is called avidya as a delusive agent with reference 
to individuals. 

True knowledge does not consist in a mere identification with 
Brahman as pure consciousness, but it means the knowledge of 
Brahman, his relationship Withpradhana^ purusa^ and kdla, and the 
manner in which the whole cosmic evolution comes into being, is 
maintained, and is ultimately dissolved in Brahman; and also in the 
personal relationship that he has with the individuals, and the 
manner in which he controls them and the ultimate ways of at¬ 
taining the final realization. Kdla is, again, here referred to as the 
conditional upadhi through which God moves the prakrti and 
purusa towards the evolution of the cosmic process. 

The great difficulty is to explain how God who is regarded in 
essence of the nature of pure consciousness and therefore abso¬ 
lutely devoid of desire or will can be the cause of the great union of 
prakrti with the purusas. The answer proposed by Bhiksu is that in 
God’s nature itself there is such a dynamization that through it He 
can continue the actualizing process and the combining activities 
of the prakrti and purusa lying dormant in Him. Though prakrti 
and purusa may also be regarded as the causes of the world, yet since 
the combination happens in time, time may be regarded primarily 
as a dynamic agent; the condition existing in God through which 
He renders the union is made possible {mama sviyo bhdvah pada- 
rthali sva-bhdva upddliih tatas tasya prerandt bhagavdn a-pratihato 
mahd-yogasya prakrti-purusd-di-samyogasya Uvaras tatra samarthah 
. . .prakrti-prati-ksana-parindmdnam eva kdlo-pddhitvdt). Since 
God moves both the prakrti and the purusa through His own 
dynamic conditions, the whole universe of matter and spirits may 
be regarded as His body in the sense that they are the passive ob¬ 
jects of the activity of God. God is thus conceived as dancing in 
his activity among his own energies as prakrti and purusas. It may 
be argued that purusa being itself absolutely static, how can these 
be moved into activity consists of the fact that they are turned to 
the specific operations or that they are united with the prakrti. 
Sometimes it is also suggested that the prakrti is the condition of 
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thepurusas and that the movement of the prakrti in association with 
the purusas is interpreted as being the movement of the purusas. 

In the seventh chapter of Isvara-git^ Brahman is defined as the 
Universal. Thus any cause may be regarded as Brahman in relation 
to its eflPect. So there may be a hierarchy of Brahmans as we proceed 
from a lesser universal to a higher universal. The definition of 
Brahman is: ''yad yasya kdranam tai tasya brahma tad-apeksaya 
vydpakatvdt.'* As God contains within Himself all the universals, 
He is called brahma-mdyd. God is always associated with the 
purusas. But yet His dynamic activity in association with the 
purusas consists in bringing about such an association with prakrti 
that the objects of the world may be manifested to them in the form 
of knowledge. 

Thejlva or individual is regarded as being a part of God, the 
relation being similar to that of a son and father. When the jivas 
dedicate all their actions to God with the conviction that if it is 
God who works through them, then virtues and vices lose their 
force and become inefficacious to cause any bondage to them. As 
all jivas arc the parts of God, there is a great similarity between 
them in spite of their diversity. God exists in thejust as the 
whole exists in the parts. 

Vij liana Bhiksu conceives of the adhisthana-karana as the ground 
cause, as one which in itself remains the same and yet new dif¬ 
ferences emerge out of it. This is also his doctrine of the part and 
the whole. The parts are thus supposed to be emergents from the 
whole which does not itself participate in any change. The relation 
is thus not organic in the sense that the dissolution of the parts 
would mean the dissolution of the whole. In the pralaya the parts 
are dissolved, yet pure Brahman remains just as it was in the stage 
of creation. So, again, when the parts arc affected pleasures and 
pains are experienced, but the affection of the parts does not in¬ 
volve in the least the affection of the whole. But the whole is not 
affected by the sufferings that exist in the emergents. It is further 
stated that it is through the function of the ground-cause that the 
emergents, e.g. substance, quality and action, can express them¬ 
selves or operate in their specific forms. The underlying whole, the 
ground-cause, has really no parts in itself. Yet from this common 
basis various emergents of appearances as characterized units show 
themselves, and since they are seen to emerge from it they are in 
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this specific technical sense called the parts of the underlying 
ground cause. 

It will thus be seen that the Brahman, the ground-cause, always 
remains unchangeable in itself, but it is said that the Brahman is 
associated with mdyd and is united by it {sa mdyi mdyayd baddhah). 
The idea is that the mdyd is an integral part of the divine entity 
and not different from it. Mdyd is like a part which is identical 
with the whole. 

'Fhough in the scriptures both the distinction and the identity 
of the individual with the Brahman have often been mentioned, yet 
it is by the realization of the difference of the individual from the 
Brahman that the ultimate emancipation can be attained^. 

In the Brhad-dranyaka Upanisady ii. 4. 5, it is stated that all other 
things are desired because we desire the self. Sankara infers from 
it that we are primarily attached to the self, and since all attach¬ 
ments imply attachment to pleasure, it follows that the self is of the 
nature of pleasure or bliss. Other things are desired only when 
they are falsely regarded as ourselves or parts of ourselves. Bhiksu 
denies this proposition. He says that firstly it is not true that we 
are always attached to our own selves; nor, therefore, is it true that 
seeking of happiness from other sources is always the seeking of the 
selves. It is, therefore, wrong to suppose that self is of the nature 
of bliss. If the soul is of the nature of pure consciousness, it cannot 
be the nature of pure bliss. If bliss and consciousness were the 
same, all knowledge would imply pleasure, but our knowledge is 
as much associated with pleasure as with pain. Pleasure and pain, 
as also egoism {abliimdna)^ belong to prakrti or its product buddhi 
and are transferred through its function {vrtti) to the self, which is 
the real enjoycr and sufferer of pleasure and pain. The self is thus 
the real expcriencer and the experiences therefore do not belong 
to the prakrti but to the selP. Through the operation of the sense- 
contact with the object and light the mental states are generated. 
'These mental states are called vrtti and belong to buddhi and there¬ 
fore to prakrtiy but corresponding to each such mental state there 
is an intuition of them on the part of the purusa (vrtti-sdksdtkdra) 

‘ yaity apt hhedd-hheda-vubhdv era iruti-smriyoruktau tathd'pi yathokta- 
bheda-jndna-rupa-virekad era sarvd-bhimdmi-nivrtyd sdkfdt moksah. Isvara- 
filtd. MS. 

sdksdt-kdra-rupa-dharmasya drsya-dharmatva-samhhavdt. Bhik^u’s com¬ 
mentary on Isvara-fjltd. MS. 
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and it is this intuition that constitutes the real experience of the 
purusa. The word bhoga has an ambiguity in meaning. It some¬ 
times refers to the mental states and at other times to their intuition 
and it is as the former state that the bhoga is denied of the purusa. 
The ajhdna (ignorance) in this system means false knowledge. 
When the purusa intuits the vrttis of the huddhi and thereby falsely 
regards those vrttis as belonging to itself there is false knowledge 
which is the cause of the bondage. The intuition in itself is real, 
but the associations of the intuitive characters with the self are 
erroneous. When the self knows its own nature as different from 
the vrttis and as a part of Brahman in which it has an undifferenti¬ 
ated reality, we have what is called emancipation. The existence of 
the self as undifferentiated with Brahman simply means that the 
Brahman is the ground-cause, and as such an unchangeable ground- 
cause Brahman is of the nature of pure consciousness. It is in its 
nature as pure consciousness that the whole world may be regarded 
as existing in the Brahman of which the prakrti and the purusa^ the 
one changing by real modifications and the other through the false 
ascription of the events of prakrti to itself, may be regarded as 
emergents. The world is ultimately of the nature of pure con¬ 
sciousness, but matter and its changes, and the experience itself 
are only material and temporary forms bubbling out of it. But 
since these emergent forms are real emanations from Brahman an 
over-emphasis on monism would be wrong. The reality consists of 
both the ground-cause and the emergent forms. Sankara had as¬ 
serted that the duality was true only so long as the one reality was 
not reached. But Bhiksu objecting to it says that since the monistic 
truth can be attained only by assuming the validity of the processes 
that imply duality, ultimate invalidation of the dualistic processes 
will also nullify the monistic conclusion. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF SOME 
OF THE SELECTED PURANAS 

The readers who have followed the philosophy of the Vedanta 
as interpreted by Vijhana Bhiksu in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra and the Isvara-gitd section of the Ktirma Pur ana must have 
noticed that, according to him, the Vedanta was associated with the 
Samkhya and Yoga, and in support of his view he referred to many 
of the Puranas, some of which are much earlier than Sankara. 
Vijhana Bhiksu, therefore, quotes profusely from the Puranas and 
in the writings of Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallahha, Jiva GoswamI and 
Baladeva we find profuse references to the Puranas in support of 
their views of the philosophy of the Vedanta. 

It is highly probable that at least one important school of ideas 
regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra 
was preserved in the Puranic tradition. Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra seems to have diverged very 
greatly from the semi-realistic interpretation of them as found in 
the Puranas. It was, probably, for this reason that Sankara seldom 
refers to the Puranas; but since Sankara’s line of interpretation is 
practically absent in the earlier Puranas, and since the extreme 
monism of some passages of the Upanisads is modified and softened 
by other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the 
Vedanta, as found in the Puranas and the Bhagavad-gita^ present, 
at least in a general manner, the oldest outlook of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutra. 

It seems, therefore, desirable that the treatment of the philo¬ 
sophy of Ramanuja and Vijnana Bhiksu should be supplemented by 
a short survey of the philosophy as found in some of the principal 
Puranas. All the Puranas are required to have a special section 
devoted to the treatment of creation and dissolution, and it is in 
this section that the philosophical speculations are largely found^. 
In the present section I shall make an effort to trace the philo¬ 
sophical speculations as contained in the sarga-pratisarga portions 

' sargas ca pratisargas ca ramso manv-antardni ca | vamsd-nucaritan cai'va 
purdnam panca-lakfatjam. 1 | Ktirma Purdna, i. 12. 
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of some of the selected Puranas so as to enable readers to compare 
this Puranic philosophy with the philosophy of Bhaskara Ramanuja, 
Vijnana Bhiksu, and Nimbarka. 

The first manifestation of Brahman according to the Visnu 
Purana is purusa\ then come the other manifestations as vyaktd- 
vyakta and kdla. The original cause of pradhana^ purusay vyakta 
and kdla is regarded as the ultimate state of Visnu. Here then we 
find Brahma-Visnu^. 

In Visnu PurdnUy i. 2. ii, it is said that the Ultimate Reality is 
only pure existence, which can be described only as a position of 
an eternal existence. It exists everywhere, and it is all (this is 
Pantheism), and everything is in it (this is Panentheism) and there¬ 
fore it is called Vasudeva^. It is pure because there is no extraneous 
entity to be thrown away^. It exists in four forms: vyaktUy avyaktay 
purusa and kdla. Out of His playful activity these four forms have 
come out^, Prakrti is described here as sadasad-dtmaka^ and as 
triguna^. In the beginning there are these four categories: Brahman, 
pradhdnay purusa and kdla^y all these being different from the 
unconditional {Trikdlika) Visnu. The function of kdla is to hold 
together the purusa and the pradhana during the creational period, 
and to hold them apart at the time of dissolution. As such it {kdla) 
is the cause of sensibles. Thus there is a reference to the ontological 
synthetic activity and the ontological analytical activity of kdla!^. 
(‘‘Ontological” in the sense that kdla appears here not as instru¬ 
mental of the epistemological aspect of experience, but as some¬ 
thing “being” or “existing,” i.e. ontological.) As all manifested 
things had returned to the prakrti at the time of the last dissolution, 
the prakrti is called pratisancara^. Kdla or time is beginninglcss 

' Brahman is also regarded as sra^ta^ Hari as paid (Protector), and Mahesvara 
as samhartd. 

dpo ndrd iti prokid, dpo vai nara-sunavah 

ayanam tasya tdh ptlrvam tena ndrdyanah smrtah. Manu. i. lo. 

^ sarvatrd*sau samastam ca vasaty atreUi vai yatah. 
tatah sa vdsudeve'ti vidvadbhih paripathyate. Vifnu Purdmi, i. 2. 12. 

^ Heyd-bhdrdc-ca nirmalam. Ibid. i. 2. 13. 

* vyaktam 7 'isnus tathd*vyaktam purusah kdla eva ca i. krldato bdlakasye*va 
cestdm tasya nisdmaya. Ibid. i. 2. 18. 

^ Ibid. I. 2. 19. ® Ibid. I. 2. 21. 

’ Visnu Purana^ i. 2. 23. 

® Visnoh svarupdt parato hi tenye rape pradhanam purufasca vipra 
tasyaVva tenyena dhrte viyukte rupd-di yat tad dvija kdla-samjndm. 

Ibid. I. 2. 24. 

* Ibid. 1. 2. 25. 
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and so exists even at the time of dissolution, synthesizing prakrti or 
purusa together and also holding them out as different at the time 
of creation. At that time God enters by His will into prakrti and 
purusa and produces a disturbance leading to creation ^ When God 
enters into prakrti and purusa His proximity alone is sufficient to 
produce the disturbance leading to creation; just as an odorous 
substance produces sensation of odour by its proximity without 
actually modifying the mind“. He (God) is both the disturber 
(ksohha) or disturbed {ksobhya)^ and that is why, through contra¬ 
diction and dilation, creation is produced^. Here is once again the 
Pantheistic view of God, its first occurrence being manifested 
ultimately in four main categories, all of which are, so to speak, 
participating in the nature of God, all of which are His first mani¬ 
festations, and also in which it is said that all is God, and so on. 
Ann jlvd-tman^. Visnu or Isvara exists as the vikdra^ i.e. the 

manifested forms, the purusa and also as Brahman^. This is clear 
Pantheism. 

'Phe commentator says that the word ''ksetrajfia'' in 
''ksetrajnd-dhisthdnaV purusa. But apparently neither the 

context nor the classical Sarnkhya justifies it. The context distinctly 
shows that ksetrajna means Isvara ; and the manner of his adhisth- 
dtrtva by entering into prakrti and by proximity has already been 
described^. hVom the pradhana the mahat-tattva emerges and it is 
then covered by the pradhana, and being so covered it differentiates 
itself as the sdttvika, rdjasa and tdtnasa rnahat, Tht pradhana covers 
the mahat just as a seed is covered by the skin®. Being so covered 
there spring from the threefold mahat the threefold ahamkdra 
called vaikdrika, taijasa and bhuta-di or tdmasa. From this bhuta-di 
or tdmasa ahamkdra which is covered by the mahat (as the mahat 
itself was covered by pradhana) there springs through its spon¬ 
taneous self-modification the sabda-tanmatra, and by the same pro¬ 
cess there springs from that sabda-tanmatra the akdsa —the gross 
element. Again, the bhutd-di covers up the sabda-tanmatra and the 
dkdsa diflerentiated from it as the gross element. The akdsa, being 
thus conditioned, produces spontaneously by self-modification the 

‘ r/ffiu Punina, I. 2. 29. 2 Ibid. i. 2. 30. 

^ Ibid. I. 2. 31. * Ibid. I. 2. 32. 

* ^umi-sdmydt tatas tasmdt ksetrajnd-dhifthitdn mune 
guna-vyuiijami-sambhutih sarga-kdle dvijo-ttama. Ibid. i. 2. 33. 

• pradhana-tattvena samam tvacd bijam ivd\rtam. Ibid. l. 2. 34. 
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sparsa-tanmdtray which produces immediately and directly the gross 
vdyu. The bhutadi again covers up the dkdsa^ sabda-tanmdtra, 
sparsa-tanmdtra and the differentiated vdyu which later then pro¬ 
duces the rupa^tanmdtra which immediately produces the gross 
light-heat {jyotiy. The sparsa-tanmdtra and the vdyu cover up the 
rupa-tanmdtra. Being thus conditioned, the differentiated gross 
jyoti produces the rasa-tanmdtra from which again the gross water 
is produced. In a similar manner the rasa-tanmdtra and the riipa- 
tanmdtra, being covered up, the differentiated gross water produces 
the gandha-tanmntra, from which again the gross earth is produced. 
The tanmdtras are the potential conditions of qualities and hence 
the qualities are not manifested there. They are, therefore, tradi¬ 
tionally called avisesa. They do not manifest the threefold qualities 
of the gunas as sdnta, ghora and mudha. It is for this reason also that 
they are called avisesa^. 

From the taijasa-ahamkdra the five conative and cognitive 
senses are produced. From the vaikdrika-ahamkdra is produced 
the mana^. These elements acting together in harmony and unity, 
together with the tanmdtras^ ahamkdra and mahat, form the unity 
of the universe under the supreme control of God. As the universe 
grows up, they form into an egg which gradually expands from 
within like a water-bubble; and this is called the materialistic body 
of Visnu as Brahman. This universe is encircled on the outer side 
by water, fire, air, the dkdsa and the bhilta-di and then by the tnahat 
and the avyakta, each of which is ten times as large as the earth. 
There are thus seven coverings. The universe is like a cocoanut 
fruit with various shell-coverings. In proper time, again by 
causing a preponderance of tamas, God eats up the universe in Ilis 
form as Rudra, and again creates it in Ilis form as Brahma. He 
maintains the world in His form as Visnu. Ultimately, however, as 
God holds the universe within Him, He is both the creator and the 
created, the protector and the destroyer. 

Though the Brahman is qualitylcss, unknowable and pure, yet 


^ The commentator notes that when the dkdsa is said to produce sparsa- 
tanmdtra^ it is not the dkdsa that does so but the bhutd-di manifesting? itself as 
dkastty i.e. it is through some accretion from bhiita-dt that the dkdsa can produce 
the sparsa-tanmdtra. Akdsah dkdsamayo bhuta-dih sparsa-tanmdtram sasarja. 

See the commentary to sloka. Vifnu Purdna, l. 2. 44. 

® The commentator notes that the word manas here means antahkarana, 
including its four functions as manaSy buddhi, citta and ahamkdra. 
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it can behave as a creative agent by virtue of its specific powers 
which are incomprehensible to us. As a matter of fact the relation 
between the powers or energies and the substance is unthinkable. 
We can never explain how or why fire is hot^ The earth, in adoring 
Mari, described Him as follows: “Whatever is perceived as having 
visible and tangible forms in this world is but your manifestation, 
'rhe ordinary people only make a mistake in thinking this to be a 
naturalistic universe. The whole world is of the nature of know¬ 
ledge, and the error of errors is to regard it as an object. Those who 
are wise know that this world is of the nature of thought and a 
manifestation of God, who is pure knowledge. Error consists in 
regarding the world as a mere naturalistic object and not as a mani¬ 
festation of the structure of knowledge.”^ 

In the Vipni Purana, i. 4. 50-52, it is said that God is only the 
dynamic agent {mmitta-matram)^ the material cause being the 
energies of the objects of the universe which are to be created. 
These energies require only a dynamic agent to actualize them in 
the form of the universe. God is here represented to be only a 
formative agent, whereas the actual material cause of the world is 
to be found in the energies which constitute the objects of the 
world, through the influence and presence of God. The com¬ 
mentator notes that the formative agency of God consists merely 
in his presence {sdnnidhya-mdtreimn'va)^. 

In the Viptu Purdna, i. 4, we find another account of creation. 
It is said that (jod in the beginning thought of creation, and an 
unintelligent creation appeared in the form of tamaSy mohay 
mahd-molKiytdmisra and andhu’-tamisra. These were the five kinds of 
avidya which sprang from the Lord. From these there came a 
creation of the five kinds of plants as vrksay gulmUy latdy virut and 

* yifriu Purdna, .. 

“ y<Hl ctad (itsydte rnurtam, etad jmlnd-tmatms tava. 

hhranti-jtlilnenii fiasyanti jagad-rilpatn ayoginah. Ibid. I. 4. 39. 
jnthui-si arupam ukhilatn jaiitid etad ahuddhayah 
artha-si arilpatfi pasyanto bhrdmyante jnoha-satnplave. 

Ibid. I. 4. 40. 

nimitta-vultram evaslt srjydndm sar^a-karmani 
pradkdna-kdrarn-bhutd yato vai srjya-saktayah. Ibid. l. 4. 51, 
iiimitta-mdtram muktvai'katn mVnyat kincid areksyate 
ttlyate tapatdm srepha sva-saktyd t astu vastutdm. Ibid. i. 4. 52. 
sisrkpdi sakti-yukto'sau srjya-sakti-pracoditak. Ibid. i. 5. 65. 

In this passage it is hinted that the will of God and His power to create is 
helped by the energies of the objects to be created. 
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trna (to which are to be added the mountains and the hills) which 
have no inner or outer consciousness and may be described as 
having, as it were, closed souls {samvrta^tman). Not being satisfied 
with this He created the animals and birds, etc., called tiryak-srota. 
The animals, etc., are called tiryag^ because their circulation is not 
upwards but runs circularly in all directions. They are full of tarhas^ 
and arc described as avedinah. The commentator notes that what 
is meant by the term avedin is that the animals have only 
appetitive knowledge, but no synthetic knowledge, i.e. cannot 
synthesise the experience of the past, the present and the future and 
cannot express what they know, and they have no knowledge about 
their destinies in this world and in the other, and are devoid of all 
moral and religious sense. They have no discrimination regarding 
cleanliness and eating; they are satisfied with their ignorance as 
true knowledge, i.e. they do not seek the acquirement of certain 
knowledge. They are associated with the twenty-eight kinds of 
vadha^. They arc aware internally of pleasure and pain but they 
cannot communicate with one another^. Then, being dissatisfied 
with the animal creation, God created “the gods'* who are always 
happy and can know both their inner feelings and ideas, and also 
the external objects, and communicate with one another. Being 
dissatisfied with that creation also He created “men," which 
creation is called arvdk-srotas as distinguished from the creation of 
gods which is called ilrddhva-srotas. These men have an abundance 
of tafnas and rajaSy and they have therefore a preponderance of 

^ In the Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 49, wc hear of twenty-eight vddhds. The reference 
to vddhds here is clearly a reference to the technical vddhds of the Sarpkhya 
philosophy, where it also seems certain that at the time of Vipm Purdna the 
technical tiame of the Samkhya vddhds must have been a very familiar thing. 
It also shows that the Visnu Purdna was closely associated with the Samkhya 
circles of thought, so that the mere allusion to the term vddhd was sufheient to 
refer to the Sarpkhya vddhds. The Visnu Purdna was probably a work of the third 
century a.d. ; and the Kdrikd of Isvara Krsna was composed more or less at’the 
same time. In the Mdrkandeya Purdna (Vehkatesvara edition, ch. 44, v. 20) we 
have the reading Astdvirnsad-vidhdtmikd. In the B. i. edition of Aldrkandeya 
by K. M. Banerji we have also in ch. 47, v. 20, the same reading. 'I'he reading 
vddhdnvitd occurs neither in the Mdrkandeya nor in the Padma Purdna 13, 65. 
The supposition, therefore, is that the twenty -eight kinds in Mdrkandeya were 
changed into twenty-eight kinds of vddhd through the Samkhya influence in 
the third century. The Mdrkandeya is supposed to have been written in the first 
half of the second century B.c. It is not easy to guess what twenty-eight kinds of 
animal creation were intended by Markandeya. But the identification of them 
with the twenty-eight kinds ot Sarpkhya vddhd seems to be quite inap¬ 
propriate. 

* antah prakdsds te sarva dvrtds tu paras-param. Vifnu Purdna, i. 5. 10. 
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suffering. There are thus nine creations. The first three, called the 
unintelligent creation {avuddhi-purvaka), is the naturalistic creation 
of (i) mahaty (ii) the tanmatraSy and (iii) the bhutaSy the physiological 
senses. 'Fhe fourth creation, called also the primary creation 
{mukhya-varga)y is the creation of plants; fifth is the creation of the 
tiryag-srotas'y sixth the urdha-srotas; seventh the arvak-srotas or 
men. The eighth creation seems to be the creation of a new kind. 
It probably means the distinctive characteristic of destiny of each 
of the four creations, plants, animals, gods and men. The plants 
have, for their destiny, ignorance; the animals have mere bodily 
energy; the gods have pure contentment; and the men have the 
realization of ends. 'Fhis is called the anugraha-sarga^. Then comes 
the ninth sargay called the kaumdra-sargay which probably refers to 
the creation of the mental children of God such as SanaikumdrUy etc. 

There are four kinds of pralayas: they are called the naimittika 
or brahmiy the prdkrtikciy the dtyantika and the nitya. ITe 
naimittika-pralaya takes place when Brahma sleeps; the prdkrtika 
occurs when the universe merges in prakrti; the dtyantika-pralaya 
is the result of the knowledge of God, i.e. to say, when Yogins lose 
themselves in paramd-tmariy then occurs the dtyantika-pralaya'y and 
the fourth, viz. the nitya-pralayay is the continual destruction that 
lakes place daily. 

In the Vdyu Ptirdna we hear of an ultimate principle which is 
associated with the first causal movement of God. This is regarded 
as the transcendental cause (kdranam aprameyam) and is said to be 
known by various names, such as Brahman, pradhdnay prakrtiy 
prasiiti {prukrti-prasuti), atmatiy gu/uiy yoniy caksuSy ksetrUy amrtUy 

^ 'I’hc Vilyu Purdtta, vi. 68, describes it as follows: 

sthdvaresu ripurydsas tiryag-yonisu saktitd 
siddha-tmana manusyds tu lustir devesii krtsnasah. 

'rhe sixth snrga is there described as beinjc; of the ghosts. 

bhiitd-dikdndm sattvdndm ^a^thah sargah sa ucyate. 

Ibid. VI. 58-59. 

te parigruhimih sarve samribhdga-ratdh punah. 

khddands fd'py asilds ca jiieyd bhuta-dikas ca te. Ibid. vi. 30. 

In the Mdrkandeya Purdmi, anugiuiha-sarga is described as the fifth sarga. 

In the Kiirma Piirdna, 7. ii, these bhfitas are regarded as being the fifth 
uirga. 'The Kurmu Purdna describes the first creation as the mahat-sarga, the 
second as bhiitd-sargn, the third as Vaikdrike'-miriya-sarga, the fourth as the 
muk/iyd-sdrga, and the fifth as tirydk-sarga. There is thus a contradiction, as the 
fifth sdrgd was descrihed in the eleventh verse in the same chapter as the creation 
of ghosts. 'This implies the fact that probably two hands were at work at different 
times, at least in the seventh chapter of the Kurma Purdna. 
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aksara, sukra, tapas^ satyaniy atiprakdsa. It is said to cover round 
the second purusa. This second purusa is probably the loka-pitd- 
maha. Through the association of time and preponderance of rajas 
eight different stages of modification are produced which are 
associated with ksetrajna^. In this connection the Vdyu Purana 
speaks also of the prdkrtikay the naimittika and the dtyayitika- 
pralaya^. It also says that the categories of evolution have been 
discovered both by the guidance of the sdstras and by rational 
argument®, and tYiditprakrti is devoid of all sensible qualities. She 
is associated with three and is timeless and unknowable in her¬ 

self. In the original state, in the equilibrium of gunaSy everything 
was pervaded by her as tamas. At the time of creation, being 
associated with ksetrajnay mahat emerges from her. This mahat is 
due to a preponderance of sattva and manifests only pure existence. 
This mahat is called by various names, such as manas^ mahaty matiy 
brahmdy pury buddhiy khydtiy Isvaray citiy prajndy smrtiy samvity 
vipura^. This niahat-prajndy being stirred by desire to create, be¬ 
gins the work of creation and produces dharmay adharma and other 
entities®. Since the cause of the gross efforts of all beings exists 
always as conceived in a subtle state in the mahaty it is called 
^^manas^ It is the first of all categories, and of infinite extent and 
is thus called mahdn. Since it holds within itself all that is finite 
and measurable and since it conceives all differentiations from out 
of itself and appears as intelligent purusuy by its association with 
experience it is called mati. It is called brahman since it causes all 
growth. Further, as all the later categories derive their material 
from it, it is called pur. Since the purusa understands all things as 
beneficial and desirable and since it is also the stuff through which 
all understanding is possible, it is called buddhi. All experience and 
integration of experience and all suffering and enjoyment de¬ 
pending upon knowledge proceed from it; therefore it is called 
khydti. Since it directly knows everything as the great Soul it is 
called Isvara, Since all sense-perceptions are produced from it, it 
is called prajnd. Since all states of knowledge and all kinds of 

^ Vdyu Purdnay 3. ii, and compare the Pancardtra doctrine as elaborated in 
Ahirbudhnya. 

^ Vdyu PurdnOy 3. 23. 

® tac-chdstra-yuktyd sva-mati-prayatndt 

samastam dvi^krta-dhudhrtihhyah. Ibid, 3. 24. 

It speaks of five pramdnas. Ibid. 4. 16. 

* Ibid. 4. 25. ® Ibid, 4. 24. 
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karman and their fruits are collected in it for determining ex¬ 
perience, it is called citi. Since it remembers the past, it is called 
smrti. Since it is the storehouse of all knowledge, it is called 
mahd-tman. Since it is the knowledge of all knowledge, and since 
it exists everywhere and everything exists in it, it is samvit. 
Since it is of the nature of knowledge, it is cMed jndna. Since 
it is the cause of all desideratum of conflicting entities, it is called 
vipura. Since it is the Lord of all beings in the world, it is called 
Isvara. Since it is the knower in both the ksetra and the 
ksetrajfia^ and is one, it is called ka. Since it stays in the subtle 
body {purydm sete) it is called purusa. It is called svayambhuy 
because it is uncaused and the beginning of creation. Mahdn being 
stirred up by the creative desire manifests itself in creation through 
two of its movements, conception [samkalpa) and determination 
(adhyavasdya). It consists of three gunaSy sattvay rajaSy and tamas. 
With the preponderance of rajaSy ahamkdra emerged from mahat. 
With the preponderance of tamas there also emerges from mahaty 
bhutd-diy from which the bhdtas and tamndtras are produced. From 
this comes the dkasa as vacuity which is associated with sound. 
h>om the modification of the bhutd-di the sound-potential {sabda- 
tanmdtra) has been produced. When the bhiitddi covers up the 
sound-potential, then the touch-potential was produced. When the 
dkdia covers up the sound-potential and the touch-potential, the 
vdyu is produced. Similarly the other bhutas and qualities are pro¬ 
duced. 'I'he tanmdtras arc also called avisesas. From the vaikdrika 
or sdttvika-ahamkdra are produced the five cognitive and the five 
conativc senses and the manas^. 

'riiesc work in mutual co-operation, and thereby produce 
the cosmic egg like a water-bubble. From this cosmic egg, the 
ksetrajiia called Brahma —also called Hiranyagarbha (the four-faced 
God) -is produced. 'This god loses Ilis body at the time of each 
pralaya and gains a new body at the time of a new creation^. The 
cosmic egg is covered by water, light, heat, air, dkdsUy bhutddiy 
mahaty and avyakta. The eight prakrtis are also spoken of, and 
probably the cosmic egg is the eighth cover^. 

* 'I his is ditftTc’nt from other accounts. No function is ascribed to the 
rdjiisa atumikdra, from which the conative senses are generally derived. 

^ I'dvu Purdtm, 4. ()S. 

^ 'The passavje is obscure, as it is difficult to find out exactly what these eight 
prakrtis arc. Ibid. 4. 77-78. 
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In Chapter viii it is said that rajas remains as the dynamic 
principle inherent in sattva and tamas^ just as oil remains in seas 
amum. It is further said that Mahesvara entered the pradhana 
and purusay and with the help of the dynamic principle of rajas 
produced a disturbance in the equilibrium of the prakrti^. By the 
disturbance of the gunas three gods are produced, from rajas 
Brahma, from tamas Agni, and from sattva Visnu. The Agni is also 
identified with kdla or Time. 

The Vayu Parana also describes the nature of mdheivara-yoga^i 
This is said to be constituted of five elements or dharmaSy such as 
prdndydmay dhyanay pratydhdray dharandy and smarana. Prdndydma 
is of three kinds, manda, madhyatnay and uttama. Manda is of 
twelve mdtrdSy madhyama of twenty-four, and uttama of thirty-six. 
When the vdyu is once controlled by gradual practice, then all sins 
are burnt and all bodily imperfections are removed. By dhydna 
one should contemplate the qualities of God. Then prdndydma is 
said to bring about four kinds of results: (i) sdntiy (ii) prasdntiy 
(iii) diptiy and (iv) prasdda. ^dnti means the washing away of sins 
derived from impurities from parents and from the association of 
one’s relations. Prasdnti means the destruction of personal sins, as 
greed, egotism, etc. Dipti means the rise of a mystical vision by 
which one can see past, present and future and come in contact 
with the wise sages of the past and become like Buddha. Prasdda 
means the contentment and pacification of the senses, sense-objects, 
mind, and the five vdyus. 

The process of prdndydma beginning with dsana is also de¬ 
scribed. Pratydhdra is regarded as the control of one’s desires and 
dharma is regarded as the fixing of the mind on the tip of the nose, 
or the middle of the eyebrows, or at a point slightly higher than 
that. Through pratydhdra the influence of external objects is 
negated. By dhydna one perceives oneself like the sun or the moon, 
i.e. there is an unobstructed illumination. The various miraculous 
powers that the yogi attains are called the upasargas and it is 
urged that one should always try to keep oneself free from the 
callings of these miraculous powers. The various objects of dhydna 

^ It has been noted before that the creation of the material world proceeded 
from the tdmasa ahamkdra, and that of the cognitive and conative senses from 
the sdttvika ahamkdra. The rdjasa aharnkdra was not regarded as producing any¬ 
thing, but merely as a moment leading to disturbance of equilibrium. Sec also 
Vdyu Purdnay 5. 9. * Ibid. chap. 11-15. 
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are regarded as being the elements originating from the earth, 
manas and buddhi, The Yogin has to take these objects one by one, 
and then to leave them off, so that he may not be attached to any 
one of them. When he does so and becomes unattached to any one 
of these seven and concentrates on Mahesvara associated with 
omniscience, contentment, beginningless knowledge, absolute 
freedom {svatantryd)^ unobstructed power, and infinite power, he 
attains Brahman. So the ultimate object of Yoga realization is^ the 
attainment of Brahmahood as Mahesvara which is also called 
apavarga^. 

In the Markandeya Pur ana ^ yoga is described as a cessation of 
ajndna through knowledge, which is, on the one hand, emancipa¬ 
tion and unity with Brahman, and, on the other, dissociation from 
the gunas of prakrtP. All sorrows are due to attachment. With the 
cessation of attachment there is also the cessation of the feeling of 
identifying all things with oneself {mamatva)\ and this leads to 
happiness. IVue knowledge is that which leads to emancipation, 
all else is ajndna. By experiencing the fruits of virtues and vices 
through the performance of duties and other actions, through the 
accumulation of fruits of past karman {apurva)y and through the 
exhaustion of certain others, there is the bondage of karma. The 
emancipation from karma, therefore, can only result from an 
opposite procedure. The prdndydma is supposed to destroy sins^. 
In the ultimate stage the yogi becomes one with Brahman, just as 
water thrown in water becomes one with it^. There is no reference 
here to cliitta-vrtti-nirodfia as yoga. 

Vasudeva is described here as the ultimate Brahman, who by 
His creative desire has created everything through the power of 
time. Through this power He separated the two entities of pra- 

* There is no reference in the chapters on yoga of the Vdyu Purdna to vrtti- 
nirodha and kaivalya. 

* 'I'here is a chapter both in the Vdyu Purdna and in the Markandeya 
Purdna on arista, similar to what is found in the Jaydkhya-sarnhitd where signs 
arc described by which the yogin is to know the time of his death, though the 
description of his death is entirely different from that given in the other two works. 

^ jiidna-purvo viyogo yo'jiidnena saha yoginah | sd muktir brahmand caVkyam 
anaikyam prdkrtair gunaih. || Mdrkandeya Purdna, 39. i. 

^ The method of prdndyama and other processes of yoga is more or less the 
same as that found in the Vdyu Purdna. 

® Mdrkandeya Purdna, 40. 41. 

'I’he Mdrkandeya Purdna, in this connection, says that the yogin should know 
the approach of his death by the signs described in ch. 40, so that he may antici¬ 
pate it and may not get dispirited. 
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dhdna and purusa from within Himself and connected them both. 
The first entity that emerged from prakrti in this creative process 
was mahaty from which emerged ahamkdray and from which again 
emerged salivay rajas and lamas. From lamas came the five Ian- 
mdlras and the five bhulas\ from rajas came the ten senses and the 
buddhi. From saliva came the presiding gods of the senses and the 
manas^. It is further said that Vasudeva exists in the prakrli and the 
purusas and all the effects, both as pervading through them and also 
separate from them, that is. He is both immanent and transcendent. 
Even when He exists as pervading through them, He is not in any 
way touched by their limitations and impurities. IVue knowledge is 
that which takes account of the nature of all those which have 
emanated from Vasudeva in their specific forms as prakrliy purusay 
etc., and also of Vasudeva in His pure and transcendent form^. 

It should be noted that in the Padma Purana there is a mention 
of brahma-bhakliy which is either kdyikay vdeika and mdnasika or 
laukikiy vaidikl and adhyalmiki. This adhyalmiki-bhakli is further 
subdivided into the sdmkhya-bhakli and yoga-bhaklP. The know¬ 
ledge of twenty-four principles and of their distinction from the 
ultimate principle called purusay as also of the relation among 
purusa and prakrli and the individual soul, is known as sdmkhya- 
bhakli^. Practice of prdnaydma and meditation upon the Lord 
Brahma constitute the yoga-bhaklP. I'he term bhakli is here used 
in a very special sense. 

In Naradiya Purana Narayana is said to be the Ultimate 
Reality, that is, if seen in theological perspective it may be said to 
create from itself Brahma the creator, Visnu the protector and 
preserver, and Rudra the destroyer®. This Ultimate Reality has 
also been called Mahd-visnu’^. It is through his characteristic 
power that the universe is created. This sakli or power is said to be 
both of the type of existence and non-existence, both vidyd and 
avidya^. When the universe is seen as dissociated from Mahd- 
visnUy the vision is clearly due to avidyd ingrained in us; when, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of the distinction between the 
knower and the knowm disappears and only the consciousness of 

' Skanda Purana, ii. 9. 24, verses i-io. ^ Ibid, verses 65-74. 

^ Padma Purana, i. 15, verses 164-177. * Ibid, verses 177-186. 

* Ibid, verses 187-190. ® Naradiya Parana, r. 3. 4. 

’ Ibid, verse 9. ^ Ibid, verse 7. 
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unity pervades, it is due to vidya (it is vidya itself)^. And just as 
Hari permeates or pervades through the universe, so also does His 
sakti^. Just as the quality of heat exists by pervading, i.e. as in and 
through Agni its support, even so the sakti of Hari can never be 
dissociated from Him^. This sakti exists in the form of vyaktd- 
vyakta, pervading the whole universe, prakrti^ purusa and kdla are 
her first manifestations^. As this sakti is not separate from Mahd- 
visnu, it is said that at the time of first or original creation Mahd- 
visnUy being desirous of creating the universe, becomes, i.e. takes 
the forms of prakrti^ purusa and kdla. From prakrti^ disturbed by 
the presence of the purusa^ comes out mahat, and from mahat comes 
into existence huddhi, and from buddhiy ahamkdra^. 

This Ultimate Principle has also been called Vasudeva, who is 
said to be the ultimate knowledge and the ultimate goal®. 

Sorrow or misery of three kinds is necessarily experienced by 
all beings born in the universe—and the only remedy that sets them 
free from misery is the final obtaining of the Lord (or God)"^. The 
ways to find God are two, the way of knowledge (jfldna) and that of 
action {karma). This jndna springs up either from the learning of 
scriptural texts or from viveka (discriminative knowledge)®. 

^ Naradlya Purdnas 1.3, verses 7-9. 

* Ibid, verse 12. 

It should be distinctly noted here that the creation of the universe has been 
attributed to Hari throuph the upadhi avidydy which is His own sakti. The whole 
account sounds the note of the Vedanta philosophy. The following line should be 
particularly noted: 

avidyo-padhi-yogena tathe*dam akhilam jagat. Ibid. 3. I2. 

And this line should be read with the previous verse — 

vifnu-sakti-samudbkutam etat sarvam card-caram 
yasmdd bhimiam idam sarvam yacce'gam yacca teugati 
upudhibhir yathd'kdw bhinnatvena pratiyate. 

Ibid, verses lo-ii. 

Ibid, verse 13. * Ibid, verse 17. 

^ Ibid, verses 28, 31. ® Ibid, verse 80. 

’ h'or the concept of antarydmin see verse 26 of Adhydya 3 and also verse 48 
of Adhydya 33. 

® Naradlya Purdtia, verses 4, 5. • 

utpattim pralayam caVva bhutdndm agatini gatirn 
vetti vidyam aridydrn ca sa vdcyo bhagavdn iti 
jiidna-sakti-balai-svarya-virya-tejdmsy asesatah 
bhagat ac-sabda-vdcyo’yarti vind heyair gunu-dibhih 
sarvam hi tatra bhutdni vasanti paramd-tmani 
bhutesu vasate sdntar vdsudet'as tatah smrtah. 
bhute^u vasate sdntar vasanty atra ca tdni yat 
dhdtd vidhdtd jagatdm vdsudevas tatas smrtah. 

Ibid. I. 46, verses 21-24. 

The attributes of Vasudeva are described in following four verses. It should 
also be noted that Bhagavan means Vasudeva. {Ibid, verse 19.) 
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yoga is also defined in the next chapter. It is described as 
Brahma-laya, The manas is the cause of bondage and emancipation. 
Bondage means association with sense-objects, and emancipation 
means dissociation from them. When, like a magnet, the self draws 
the mind inside and directs its activities in an inward direction and 
ultimately unites with Brahman, that is called 

Visnu is described as having three kinds of sakti (power): para 
or ultimate, the apard (which is identical with individual efforts), 
and a third power which is called vidya and karma^. All energies 
belong to Visnu, and it is through His energies that all living beings 
are moved into activity^. 

The word bhakti has also been used in another chapter in 
the sense of sraddha^ and is held to be essential for all the various 
actions of life"^. 

According to the Kurma Purana it seems that God exists firstly 
as the unmanifested, infinite, unknowable and ultimate director. 
But lie is also called the unmanifested, eternal, cosmic cause which 
is both being and non-being and is identified with prakrti. In this 
aspect He is regarded as para-brahman^ the equilibrium of the three 
gunas. In this state the purusa exists within Himself as it were, and 
this is also called the state of prdkrta-pralaya. From this state of 
unmanifestedness God begins to assert Himself as God and enters 
into prakrti and purusa by His own inner intimate contact. This 
existence of God may be compared with the sex-impulse in man or 
woman which exists within them and manifests itself only as a 
creative impulse although remaining one and the same with them 
all the while. It is for this reason that God is regarded as both 
passive {ksobhya) and dynamic (ksobhaka). It is therefore said that 
God behaves as prakrti by self-contraction and dilatation. From 
the disturbed prakrti and the purusa sprang up the seed of mahat^ 
which is of the nature of both pradhana and purusa {pradhana 

^ dtma-prayatna-sdpeksd visistd yd mano-gatih 

tasyd brahmani samyogo yoga ity abhidhlyaie. 

Ndradlya Purd^, 47. 7. 

There is also a description of prdndydmQf yama, and niyama, etc., from 
V. 8 to V. 20. 

® Ibid. I. 47, verses 36-38. ® Ibid, verses 47-49. * Ibid, i, verse 4. 

® KUrma Purana contains the following verse: 

mahesvarah paro*vyaktas catur-vyuhah sandtanah 

anantas cd*prameyas ca niyantd sarvato-mukhah. (4. 5.) 

Two points should be noted here. Firstly, that the Ultimate Reality has been 
called MaheSvara and not Visnu. Secondly, catur^vyuha is one of the ad¬ 
jectives mentioned in this verse to explain the nature of that Ultimate Reality. 
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purusdt-makam). From this came into existence mahaty also called 
dtmariy matiy brahmdy prabuddhiy khydtiy IsvarUy prajndy dhrtiy 
smrtiy samvit. From this mahat came out the threefold ahamkdra- 
vaikdrikuy taijasa and bhutddi (also called tdrnasa ahamkdra). This 
ahamkdra is also called abhimdnUy kartdy mantdy and dtniariy for all 
our efforts spring from this. 

It is said that there is a sort of cosmic mind called manas which 
springs directly from the avyakta and is regarded as the first pro¬ 
duct which superintends the evolution of the tdmasa ahamkdra into 
its products^ This manas is to be distinguished from the manas or 
the sense which is the product of both the taijasa and vatkdrika 
ahamkdra. 

I'wo kinds of views regarding the evolution, the tanmdtras and 
the bhutaSy are given here in succession, which shows that the 
Kiirma Pnrdna must have been revised; and the second view, which 
is not compatible with the first, was incorporated at a later stage, 
'riiese two views are as follows: 

(1) Bhutddi has, in its development, created the sabda-mdtray 
from which sprang into existence the dkdsOy which has sound as its 
quality. The sparsa-mdtra was created from the dkasUy develop¬ 
ing itself; and from the sparsa-tanmatra came out vdyu, which, 
consequently has sparsa as its quality. VdyUy in the state of de¬ 
velopment, created the rilpa-mdtra from which came into existence 
jyoti (light-heat), which has colour {rupa) as its quality. From this 
jyotiy in the condition of development, sprang up rasa-mdtra (taste- 
potential), which created water, which has taste for its quality. The 
water, in the state of development, created the smell-potential 
(gandha-mdtra)y from which came into existence the conglomera¬ 
tion, which has smell as its quality. 

(2) Akdm as the sound-potential covered up the touch- 
potential, and from this sprang up vdyUy which has therefore two 
qualities the sound and touch. Both the qualities, sabda and 
sparsUy entered the colour-potential, whence sprang up the vahni 
(tire), with three qualities—the sabdUy the sparsa, and the riipa, 
'riiesc qualities, viz. sabda, sparsa and rupa, entered the taste- 
potential, whence came into existence water having four qualities 

^ manas tv aryakta-jarn pro*ktam vikarah prathamah smrtah 

yenasaii jdyate kartd hhutd-ditns ciVnupasyati. 

Kurma Pur ana, 4. 21, 
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—sabduy sparsQy rupa and rasa. These four qualities entered smell- 
potential, from which sprang into existence gross hhumi (the earth), 
which has all the five qualities of sabday sparsay rupay rasay and 
gandha, 

Mahaty ahamkdra and the five tanmdtras are in themselves un¬ 
able to produce the orderly universe, which is effected through the 
superintendence of the purusa {purusa-dhisthitatvac ca) and by the 
help of avyakta {avyaktd-nugrahena). The universe thus created has 
seven coverings. The production of the universe, and its mainten¬ 
ance and ultimate dissolution, are all effected through the playful 
activity {sva-ltlayd) of God for the benefit of his devotees^. 

^ The God is called Narayana, because He is the ultimate support of all 
human beings: 

nardndm ayanarn yasmdt tena ndrdyanas smrtah. 

Kurma Purdnay iv. 62, 
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THE LOKAYATA, NASTIKA AND CARVAKA 


'Fhe materialistic philosophy known as the Lokayata^ the Cdrvdka 
or the Bdrhaspatya is probably a very old school of thought. In the 
Svetdsvatara Upanisad a number of heretical views are referred to 
and among these we find the doctrine which regarded matter or the 
elements (bhutdni) as the ultimate principle. The name Lokdyata 
is also fairly old. It is found in Kautilya’s Artha-sdstra, where it is 
counted with Sarnkhya and Yoga as a logical science {dnvlksikiy. 
Rhys Davids has collected a number of Pali passages in which the 
word Lokdyata occurs and these have been utilized in the dis¬ 
cussion below^. Buddhaghoso speaks of Lokdyata as a vitandd- 
vdda-sattham^. Vitanda means tricky disputation and it is defined 
in the Nydya-sutra, i. 2. 3, as that kind of tricky logical discussion 
(jalpa) which is intended only to criticize the opponent's thesis 
without establishing any other counter-thesis {sd pratipaksa-' 
sthdpand-hind vitandd)^ and it is thus to be distinguished from 
vada which means a logical discussion undertaken in all fairness for 
upholding a particular thesis. Vitanda^ however, has no thesis to 
uphold, but is a kind ofor tricky argument which seeks to impose 
a defeat on the opponent by wilfully giving a wrong interpretation 
of his words and arguments (ckala), by adopting false and puzzling 
analogies {jdti), and thus to silence or drive him to self-contradic¬ 
tion and undesirable conclusions (jiigraha-sthana) by creating an 
atmosphere of confusion. But vitanda cannot then be a vada, for 
vada is a logical discussion for the ascertainment of truth, and thus 
the word vitanda-vada would be self-contradictory. Jayanta, how¬ 
ever, points out that the Buddhists did not make any distinction 

' Kautilya, Artha^iastra, i. i. 

Dial Off lies of the Buddha, vol. i, p. i66. In recent times two Italian scholars, 
Dr Piszzajjalli and i’rof. 'Pucci, have written two works called Ndstika, Cdrvdka 
Lokdyatika and Linee di una storia del Materialismo Indiana respectively in which 
they attempt to discover the* ineaningof the terms ndstika, edn dka and lokdyata and 
also the doctrines of the sects. Most of the Pali passages which they consider are 
those already collected by Rhys Davids. 

^ Abhidhana-ppadlpika, v. 112, repeats Buddhaghoso’s words vitanda- 
sattham l ihheyam yam tarn lokdyatam.^* 
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between a pure logical argument and a tricky disputation and used 
the same word vada to denote both these forms of argument'. This 
explains why Lokdyata, though consisting merely of vitanddy could 
also be designated as vdda in Buddhist literature. A few examples 
of this vitandd are given by Buddhaghoso in the same commentary 
in explaining the term ''loka-khdyikd'^ (lit. “popular story/* but 
“popular philosophy** according to P.T.S. Pali Dictionary) 
—the crows are white because their bones are white, the geese are 
red because their blood is red^. Such arguments arc there 
designated as being vitandd-salldpa-kathd, where salldpa and kathd 
together mean conversational talk, salldpa being derived from sam 
and lap. According to the definitions of the Nydya-sutray 2. 18, 
these would not be regarded as instances of vitandd but oijdtiy i.e. 
inference from false analogies where there is no proper con¬ 
comitance, and not vitandd as just explained. Rhys Davids quotes 
another passage from the Sadda-niti of the Aggavamsa (early twelfth 
century) which, in his translation, runs as follows: *'Loka means 
‘the common world* (hdla-loka). Lokdyata means ^dyatantiy 
ussdhanti vdyamanti vddassadendtV \ that is, they exert themselves 
about it, strive about it, through the pleasure they take in dis¬ 
cussion. Or perhaps it means ‘the world does not make any eflFort 
(yatati) by it,* that it does not depend on it, move on by it {na 
yatati na lhati vd). For living beings {sattd) do not stir up their 
hearts {cittam na uppddenti) by reason of that book {tarn higandham 
nissdyayy Now the Lokdyata is the book of the unbelievers 
(titthia-satthamyam loke vitanda-sattham uccati)y full of such useless 
disputations as the following: “All is impure; all is not impure; the 
crow is white, the crane is black; and for this reason or for that**— 
the book which is known in the world as the vitandd-satthay of 
which the Bodhisattva, the incomparable leader, Vidhura the 
Pundit, said: “Follow not the Lokdyatay that works not for the 

' ity udahrtam idam kathd-trayam yat paraspara-vivikta-lakfanam 
sthulam apy anavalokya kathyate vdda eka iti sdkya-sifyakaih. 

Nydya-matijarly p. 596. 

* Sumangala-vildsinly i, 90, 91. 

® This translation is inexact. There is no reference to any book in the Pali 
passage; in the previous sentence there was a word vadassddana which was 
translated as “through the pleasure they take in discussion,” whereas the literal 
translation would be “by the taste {assdda) of the disputation,” and here it 
means “pursuing that smell” people do not turn their minds to virtuous 
deeds. 
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progress in merits” Thus, from the above and from many other 
passages from the Pali texts it is certain that the Lokdyata means a 
kind of tricky disputation, sophistry or casuistry practised by the 
non-Buddhists which not only did not lead to any useful results but 
did not increase true wisdom and led us away from the path of 
Heaven and of release. The common people were fond of such 
tricky discourses and there was a systematic science {sdstra or 
sattha) dealing with this subject, despised by the Buddhists and 
called the vitaridd-sattlur. Lokdyata is counted as a science along 
with other sciences in Dl^hanikdya^ ill. i. 3, and also in Angiittara, 
I. 163, and in the Divydvaildna it is regarded as a special branch of 
study which had a hlidsya and a pravacana (commentaries and 
annotations on it)***. 

'There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty regarding the 
meaning of the word Lokdyata. It consists of two words, loka and 
dyata or ayata; ay at a may be derived as d^-yaju-^^kta or from 
a \-yat (to make effort)+ « either in the accusative sense or in the 
sense of the verb itself, and ayata is formed with the negative 
particle a and yat (to make effort). On the passage in the Agga- 
vamsa which has already been referred to, it is derived firstly as 
a \-yatauti (makes great effort) and the synonyms given are 
ussdhanti vdyamanti, and secondly as a+yatanti, i.c. by which 
people cease to make efforts {tena loko ?ia yatati na lhati vd iokd- 
yatam). But Prof. 'Tucci quotes a passage from Buddhaghoso*s 
Sdrattha-pakasini where the word dyata is taken in the sense of 

‘ Si*c Dialogues of the Buddha^ i. 168. The translation is inexact, '^hhe 
phrase “ All is impure; all is not impure” seems to be absent in the Pali text. The 
last passage quoted from Vidhura-pandita-jcitaka (Fausboll, vi, p. 286) which is 
one of the most ancient of the jdtakas runs as follows: " sere lokuyatikam na' 
etam fnihhdya raddhanarn." 'Phe unknown commentator describes the lokdyatika 
as " lokayatikan ti anattha-nissitam satma-magganiim addyakam aniyyanikam 
ritanda-sallafyam lokdyatika-vddam na sereyya.** 'Phe Lokdyata leads to mis¬ 
chievous things and cannot lead to the path of Heaven or that of release and is 
only a tricky disputation which does not increase true wisdom. 

“ Rhys Davids seems to make a mistake in supposing that the word Vidaddha 
in I ’ldaddhax adi is only the same word as vitanda wrongly spelt {Dialofiues of the 
Buddha, I. 167) in the Atthasdlim, pp. 3, 90, 92, 241. The word vidaddha is 
not vitanda hut viduf^dha which is entirely different from vitanda. 

lokdyatam bhd^ya-pravacanam, Divyavaddna, p. 630; also chandasi rd 
vydkarane vd lokdyate vd pramdna-tnlmdmsdydm vd na cai-sdm uhd-pohah pra- 
jiidyate. Ibid. p. 633. 

It is true, however, that lokdyata is not always used in the sense of a technical 
logical science, but sometimes in its etymological sense (i.c. what is prevalent 
among the people, loke^u dyato lokd-yatah) as in Dkydvaddna, p. 619, where we 
find the phrase '* lokdyata-yajna-mantre^ii nipidtah." 
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dyatana (basis), and lokdyata according to this interpretation means 
“the basis of the foolish and profane worldh” The other meaning 
of lokdyata would be lokesii dyata, i.e. that which is prevalent 
among the common people, and this meaning has been accepted by 
Cowell in his translation of Sarva-darsana-samgraha and here the 
derivation would be from a-\-yam + kta (spreading over)^. 'Fhe 
Amara-kosa only mentions the word and says that it is to be in the 
neuter gender as lokdyatam. It seems that there arc two lokdyata 
words. One as adjective meaning “prevalent in the world or 
among the common people” and another as a technical word 
meaning ‘The science of disputation, sophistry and casuistry” 
{Titandd-vdda-sattham)\ but there seems to be no evidence that the 
word was used to mean “nature-lore,” as suggested by Rhys 
Davids and Franke, or “polity or political science” as suggested 
by other scholars. 'The Sukra^niti gives a long enumeration of the 
science and arts that were studied and in this it counts the ndstika- 
sdstra as that which is very strong in logical arguments and regards 
all things as proceeding out of their own nature and considers that 
there are no Vedas and no god^. Mcdhatithi, in commenting upon 
Manila VII. 43, also refers to the tarka-vidyd of the Carvakas, and all 
the older references that have been discussed show that there was 
a technical science of logic and sophistry called the Lokdyata. 
Fortunately we have still further conclusive evidence that the 
Lokdyata-sdstra with its commentary existed as early as the time 
of Katyayana, i.e. about 300 b.c. There is a Vdrtika rule associated 
with VII. 3. 45 '' varnaka-tdntave upasamkhydnam'^ that the word 
varnaka becomes varnakd in the feminine to mean a blanket or a 
wrapper {prdvarana)^ and Patahjali (about 150 B.c.), in inter¬ 
preting this vdrtika sutra^ says ^at the object of restricting the 
formation of the word varnaka only to the sense of a cotton or 
woollen wrapper is that in other senses the feminine form would 

' lAnee di una storia del Materialismo Indiana, p. 17. Sdrattha-pakdsinl 
(Bangkok), ii. 96. 

- Rhys Davids describes lokdyata as a branch of Brahmanic learning, 
probably Nature-lore, wise sayings, riddles, rhymes and theories, handed down 
by tradition, as to the cosmogony, the elements, the stars, the weather, scraps of 
astronomy, of elementary physics, even of anatomy, and knowledge of the nature 
of precious stones, and of birds and beasts and plants {Dialogues of the liuddha, 
I. 171)* Franke translates it as “ logische beweisende Naturerklarurig,” tg. 

® yuktir vallyast yatra sarvatn svdbhavikam mata>n-kasydpi ne'h'arah kartd na 
redo ndstikam hi tat. ^^ukra-nJti-sdra, iv. 3. 55. 
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be varnikd or varttikd (e.g. meaning a commentary) as in the case 
of the Bhdguri commentary on the Lokdyata—varnikd bhdguri- 
lokdyatasya, vartikd bhdguri lokdyatasya^. Thus it seems to be 
quite certain that there was a book called the Lokdyata on which 
there was at least one commentary earlier than 150 b.c. or even 
earlier than 300 b.c., the probable date of Katyayana, the author of 
the vdrttika-sutra. Probably this was the old logical work on dis¬ 
putation and sophistry, for no earlier text is known to us in which 
the Lokdyata is associated with materialistic doctrines as may be 
found in later literature, where Cdrvdka and Lokdyata are identified^. 
Several sutras are found quoted in the commentaries of Kamala^ila, 
Jayanta, Prabhacandra, Gunaratna, etc. from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century and these are attributed by some to Cdrvdka 
by others to Lokdyata and by Gunaratna (fourteenth century) to 
Brhaspati^. Kamalasila speaks of two different commentaries on 
these sutras on two slightly divergent lines which correspond to the 
division of dhurta Carvaka and susiksita Carvaka in the Nydya- 
mafijari, 'I’hus it seems fairly certain that there was at least one 
commentary on the Lokdyata which was probably anterior to 
Patanjali and Katyayana; and by the seventh century the lokdyata 
or the Cdrvdka-sutras had at least two commentaries representing 
two divergent schools of interpretation. In addition to this there 
was a work in verse attributed to Brhaspati, quotations from which 
have been utilized for the exposition of the Carvaka system in the 
Sarva-darsana-samgraha. It is difficult, however, to say how and 
when this older science of sophistical logic or of the art of disputa¬ 
tion became associated with materialistic theories and revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines of morality, and came to be hated by Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism alike. Formerly it was hated only by the 
Buddhists, whereas the Brahmins are said to have learnt this science 
as one of the various auxiliary branches of study^. 

It is well known that the cultivation of the art of disputation is 
very old in India. The earliest systematic treatise of this is to be 
found in the Caraka-samhitd (first century a.d.) which is only a 

^ Pataftjali’s Mahd-bhdfya on Pdnini^ vii. 3. 45, and Kaiya^a’s commentary 
on it. 

^ tan-ndmdni cdrx^dka-lokdyate-ty-ddlni. Gunaratna’s commentary on Sad- 
darsana-samuccaya, p. 300. Lokdyata according to Gunaratna means those who 
behave like the common undiscerning people —lokd nirvicdrdh sdmdnyd 
lokds tadvad dear anti sma iti lokdyata lokdyatikd ity apt. 

® Ibid. p. 307, Tattva-sarngraha, p. 520. * Anguttara, i. 163. 
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revision of an earlier text {Agnivesa-samhitd)^ which suggests the 
existence of such a discussion in the first or the second century b.c. 
if not earlier. The treatment of this art of disputation and sophistry 
in the Nydya-sutras is well known. Both in the Ayur-veda and in 
the Nyaya people made it a point to learn the sophistical modes of 
disputation to protect themselves from the attacks of their op¬ 
ponents. In the Kathd-vatthu also we find the practical use of this 
art of disputation. We hear it also spoken of as hetu-vdda and copious 
reference to it can be found in the Mahdbhdrata^. In the Asva- 
medha-parvan of theMaAfli/ram/awehearof hetu-vddins{sop\{isX.s or 
logicians) who were trying to defeat one another in logical disputes^. 
Perhaps the word vdkovdkya in the Chdndogya Upanisady vii. i. 2, 
VII. 2. I, VII. 7. I, also meant some art of disputation. Thus it seems 
almost certain that the practice of the art of disputation is very old. 
One other point suggested in this connection is that it is possible 
that the doctrine of the orthodox Hindu philosophy, that the 
ultimate truth can be ascertained only by an appeal to the scriptural 
texts, since no finality can be reached by arguments or inferences, 
because what may be proved by one logician may be controverted 
by another logician and that disproved by yet another logician, can 
be traced to the negative influence of the sophists or logicians who 
succeeded in proving theses which were disproved by others, whose 
findings were further contradicted by more expert logicians®. There 
were people who tried to refute by arguments the Vedic doctrines 
of the immortality of souls, the existence of a future world either 
as rebirth or as the pitr-ydna or the deva-ydnUy the efficacy of the 
Vedic sacrifices and the like, and these logicians or sophists 
(haituka) who reviled the Vedas were called ndstikas. Thus, Manu 
says that the Brahmin who through a greater confidence in the 
science of logic {hetu-sdstra) disregards the authority of the Vedas 
and the smrti are but ndstikas who should be driven out by good 

^ Mahdbharata, iii. 13034, v. 1983; xiii. 789, etc. 

2 Ibid. XIV. 85. 27. 

^ Compare Brahma-sutra “ tarkd-prati$thdndd apy anyathd-numdnam iti ced 
evam api avimok^a-prasangah.*' ii. i. ii. 

Sankara also says: yasmdn nirdgamdh puru^o-prekfd-matra-nibandhandh 
tarkdh a prati^thitd bhavanti utprek^dydh nirankusatvdt kair apy utprekfitdh 
santah tato'nyair dbhdsyante iti na pratifthitatvatp tarkdnam sakyam airayitum. 

Vicaspati, commenting on the commentary of Sankara, quotes from Vdkya- 
padlya: yatnend* numito* py arthah kuialair anumdfrbhih abhiyuktatarair anyair 
anyathai*vo*papddyate. 
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men' The BhSgavata-purana again says that one should neither 
follow the Vedic cult, nor be a heretic {pasandi, by which the 
Buddhists and Jains were meant), nor a logician (haituka) and take 
the cause of one or the other party in dry logical disputations^. 
A^^ain, in Mann, iv. 30, it is said that one should not even speak 
with the heretics {pdsamlino), transgressors of caste disciplines 
{vikarmasthdn), hypocrites {vaiddla-vratika), double-dealers and 
sophists (Jiaitiikdf. These haitiikas, sophists or logicians thus in¬ 
dulged in all kinds of free discussions and controverted the Vedic 
doctrines. They could not he the Naiyayikas or the Mimamsists 
who were also sometimes called haituka and tarki because they 
employed their logical reasonings in accordance with the V^cdic 
doctrines'*. Thus we reach another stage in our discussion in which 
we discover that the haitukas used sophistical reasonings not only 
in their discussions, but also for repudiating the Vedic, and pro¬ 
bably also the Buddhistic doctrines, for which they were hated both 
by the Vedic people and the Buddhists; and thus the sophistical or 
logical science of disputation and criticism of Vedic or Buddhistic 
doctrines grew among the Brahmanic people and was cultivated by 
the Brahmins. This is testified by ManUy ii. ii, where Brahmins 
are said to take this hetu-sdstray and this also agrees with AnguttarUy 
I. 163, and other Buddhistic texts. 

Ihit who were these fidstikas and were they identical with the 
haitukas} The word is irregularly formed according to Panini’s 
rule, IV. 460 {asti-ridsti-distam matih), Patanjali, in his commentary, 
explains the word dstika as meaning one who thinks “it exists“ and 
ndstika as one who thinks “it does not exist.” Jayaditya, in his 
Kdsikd commentary on the above sutrUy explains dstika as one who 
believes in the existence of the other world {para~loka)y ndstika as 
one who docs not believe in its existence, and distika as one who 
believes only what can be logically demonstrated^. But we have the 

* yn vamanyeta te miile hetu-sastra-srayad dvijah | sa sadhubhir vahis-kdryo 
nd&tiko redn-mndakah. ATanu, ii. ii. 

* %'t'd(i-rdda~rato nti sydn na pdsand Jna hoitukah | mska-vdda-virdde na 
kafi cit paksam samdsrayet, Uhdpiarata, xi. i8. 30. 

^ Modhatithi here describes the haitukas as ndstikas, or those who do not 
believe in the future world {para-loka) or in the sacrificial creed. Thus he says, 
haitukd ndstika ndsti paraloko, ndsti dattam^ ndsti hutam ity evam sthita-prajndh. 

* Manu, XII. 111. 

^ paralokah astVti yasya matir asti sa dstikah, tadviparJto ndstikah; pramd- 
nd-nupdtitil yasya matih sa diftikah. Kdsikd on Panini, iv. 4. 60. Jayaditya lived 
in the first half of the seventh century. 
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definition of ndstika in Manu’s own words as one who controverts 
the Vedic doctrines {yeda-nindaka^Y Thus the word ndstika means, 
firstly, those who do not believe in the existence of the other world 
or life after death, and, secondly, those who repudiate the Vedic 
doctrines. These two views, however, seem to be related to each 
other, for a refusal to believe in the Vedic doctrines is equivalent to 
the denial of an after-life for the soul and also of the efficacy of the 
sacrifice. The ndstika view that there is no other life after the 
present one and that all consciousness ceases with death seems to be 
fairly well established in the Upanisadic period; and this view the 
Upanisads sought to refute. Thus, in the Katha Upanisad Naciketa 
says that there are grave doubts among the people whether one does 
or does not exist after death, and he was extremely anxious to have 
a final and conclusive answer from Yama, the lord of death^. 
Further on Yama says that those who are blinded with greed think 
only of this life and do not believe in the other life and thus con¬ 
tinually fall victims to death®. Again, in the Brhad-dranyaka 
Upanisad (ii. 4. 12, iv. 5. 13) a view is referred to by Yajnavalkya 
that consciousness arises from the elements of matter and vanishes 
along with them and that there is no consciousness after death^. 
Jayanta says in his Nydya-manjari that the Lokdyata system was 
based on views expressed in passages like the above which repre¬ 
sent only the opponent’s {purva-paksa) view®. Jayanta further states 
in the same passage that no duties are prescribed in the lokdyata\ 
it is only a work of tricky disputation {yaitandika-kathaVvd^sau) and 
not an dgarna^. 

References to the ndstikas are found also in the Buddhist litera- 


^ Manila II. II. Medhatithi in explaining nastikd*-krdntam {Manu^ viii. 22) 
identifies ndstikas with lokdyatas who do not believe in the other world. Thus 
he says, yathd ndstikaih para-lokd-pavddibhir lokdyatikd-dygir dkrdntam. But in 
ManUf IV. 163, ndstikya is explained by him as meaning the view that the Vedic 
df)Ctrines are false: veda-pramdnakdndm arthdndm mithydtvd-dhyavasdyasya 
ndstikya-sahdena pratipddanam. 

" ye*yam prete vieikitsd manufye astVty eke ndyam astVti caVke^ etad-vidydm 
anusistas tvayd'ham vardndm esa varas trtlyah. Katha, i. 20. 

® na sdmpardyah pratibhdti bdlam pramddy-antnrn idtta-mohena mudham ; ayaifi 
loko ndsti para iti mdnl punah punar vasam dpadyate me. Ibid. ii. 6. 

* vijhdna-ghana era etebhyah bhutebhyo samutthdya tdny evd'nuvinaiyati, na 
pretya samjmVsti ity are brai lmi. Brhad-dranyaka, it. 4. 12. 

® tad evam piirva-paksa-vacana-mulatvdt lokdyata-sdstram api na svatantram. 
Nydya-mahjari, p. 271, V.S. Series, 1895. 

• nahi lokdyate kin cit kartavyam upadis'yate vaitandika^kathaVva'san na 
punah kas cid dgamah. Ibid. p. 270. 
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ture. The P.T.S. Pali Dictionary explains the meaning of the word 
natthika as one who professes the motto of natthi, a sceptic, 
nihilist, and natthika-dinhi as scepticism or nihilistic view. It may, 
however, seem desirable here to give brief accounts of some of the 
heretics referred to in Buddhistic literature who could in some 
sense or other be regarded as sceptics or nihilists. Let us first take 
up the case of Purana Kassapa described in Digha Nikdya, ii. i6, 
17. Buddhaghoso, in commenting on the Digha Nikaya^i I. 2, in 
his Sumangala-vildsinl, says that, in a family which had ninety-nine 
servants, Kassapa was the hundredth servant and he having thus 
completed {piiraria) the hundredth number was called by his master 
purana (the completer), and Kassapa was his family name. He fled 
away from the family and on the way thieves robbed him of his 
cloth and he somehow covered himself with grass and entered a 
village. But the villagers finding him naked thought him to be a 
great ascetic and began to treat him with respect. From that time 
he became an ascetic and five hundred people turned ascetics and 
followed him. King Ajatasatru once went to this Purana Kassapa 
and asked him what was the visible reward that could be had in this 
life by becoming a recluse, and Purana Kassapa replied as follows: 
‘‘To him who acts, O king, or causes another to act, to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate, to him who punishes or 
causes another to punish, to him who causes grief or torment, to 
him who trembles or causes others to tremble, to him who kills a 
living creature, who takes what is not given, who breaks into houses, 
who commits dacoily, or robbery, or highway robbery, or adultery, 
or who speaks lies, to him thus acting there is no guilt. If with a 
discus with an edge sharp as a razor he should make all the living 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, there would be 
no guilt thence resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. Were he 
to go along the south bank of the Ganges giving alms and ordering 
gifts to be given, offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, 
there would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. In 
generosity, in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking 
truth, there is neither merit, nor increase of merit. Thus, Lord, did 
Purana Kassapa, when asked what was the immediate advantage in 
the life of a recluse, expound his theory of non-action {akiriyamY'' 
This theory definitely repudiates the doctrine of karma and holds 
^ Dialogues of the Buddha^ i. 69-70. 
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that there is neither virtue nor vice and thus no action can lead to 
any fruit^. This is what is here called the doctrine of akiriya and it 
is in a way an answer to the question what may be the visible re¬ 
ward in this life of being a recluse. Since there is neither virtue nor 
vice, no action can produce any meritorious or evil effect—this is 
one kind of natthikavada. But it is wrong to confuse this akiriya^ 
doctrine with the doctrine of inactivity {akaraka-vada) attributed 
to Samkhya by Silahka in his commentary on Sutra-krtdnga-sutra, 
I. I. 13. That akdraka doctrine refers to the Samkhya view that the 
souls do not participate in any kind of good or bad deeds®. 

Let us now turn to another nihilistic teacher, viz. Ajita Ke 4 a- 
kamball. His doctrines are briefly described in Dtghay ii. 22-24, 
where Ajita says: ‘‘There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or 
offering. There is neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds, 
'rhere is no such thing as this world or the next {rCatthi ayam loko 
na paro loko). There is neither father nor mother, nor beings 
springing into life without them. There are in the world no recluses 
or Brahmins who have reached the highest point, who walk per¬ 
fectly and who, having understood and realized, by themselves 
alone, both this world and the next, make their wisdom known to 
others. A human being is built up of the four elements; when he 
dies the earth in him returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to 
the water, the heat to the fire, his wind to the air, and his faculties 
pass into space. The four bearers, with the bier as the fifth, take the 
dead body away; till they reach the burning ground men utter 
eulogies, but there his bones are bleached and his offerings end in 
ashes. It is a doctrine of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, 
mere idle talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated and 
after death they are not.”^ Ajita Ke^akambali was so called because 
he used to wear a garment made of human hair which was hot in 
summer and cold in winter and was thus a source of suffering.^ 
It is easy to see that Ajita Ke^akambali’s views were very similar to 

^ Buddhaghoso, in commenting on it says, sabbathdpi pdpapunnanam 
kiriyam eva patikkhipati. Sumangala-vildsinl^ 1. 160. 

* This has been interpreted by Dr Barua as representing the doctrine of 
Purana Kassapa, which is evidently a blunder. Prebuddhistic Indian Philosophy^ 
Calcutta, 1921, p. 279. 

^ bdle ca pandite kdyassa bhedd ucchijjanti vinassantif na honti param marand 
ti. DUgha, II. 23. Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. 73-74. 

^ Sumahgala-vildsinl, i. 144. 
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the views of the Qlrvakas as known to us from the fragments pre¬ 
served as quotations and from accounts of them given by other 
people. Thus, Ajita did not believe in the other world, in virtue or 
vice, and denied that karmas produced any fruits. He, however, 
believed in the view that the body was made up of four elements, 
that there was no soul separate from the body, that with the de¬ 
struction of the body everything of this life was finished, and that 
there was no good in the Vedic sacrifices. 

I >et us now turn to the doctrine of Makkhali Gosala or Mankhali- 
putta Gosala or Makkhali Gosala who was a contemporary of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. Buddhaghoso says that he was born in a 
cow-shed {}f()-sdla). As he grew up he was employed as a servant; 
while going in the mud to bring oil he was cautioned by his master 
to take care not to let his feet slip (nidkhali) in the mud; but in spite 
of the caution he slipped and ran away from his master, who, 
following him in a rage, pulled the ends of his dhoti, which was left 
in his hands, and Makkhali ran away naked. Thus left naked he 
afterwards became an ascetic like Purana Kassapah According to 
the Bhagavati-siltra, xv. i, however, he was the son of Makkhali 
who was a tnankha (a mendicant who makes his living by show¬ 
ing pictures from house to house) and his mother’s name was 
Bhadda. He was born in a cow-shed and himself adopted the pro¬ 
fession of a mankha in his youth. At his thirtieth year he met 
Mahavira and after two years he became his disciple and lived with 
him for six years practising penances. Then they fell out, and Mak¬ 
khali Ciosala, after practising penances for two years, obtained his 
Jina-hood while Mahavira became a Jina two years after the attain¬ 
ment of Jina-hood by (Josala. After this Gosala continued to be a Jina 
for sixteen years and Mahavira met him at the end of that period in 
Savalthi where there was a quarrel between the two and Gosala 
died through fever by the curse of Mahavira lloernle shows in his 
edition of the text and translation of IJvdsagadasdo, pp. no—in, 
that Mahavira died in 450 -451 B.c. at the age of 56. Makkhali was 
the tounder of the Ajivaka sect. Ajlvakas are mentioned in the 
rock-hewn cave (which was given to them) on Barabar hills near 
Gaya, in the seventh Pillar ICdict of Asoka in 236 B.c. and in the 
rock-hewn caves on Nagarjuni hill in 227 B.c. in the reign of 
Asoka’s successor Dasaratha. They are also mentioned in the 

' Suman^ala-vildsinl, i. 143, 144. 
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Brhaj-jdtaka (xv. i) of Varaha Mihira in the middle of the sixth 
century a.d. Silahka (ninth century) also refers to them in his 
commentary on the Sutra-krtdngasutra (i. i. 3. 12 and i. 3. 3. ii), 
in which the Ajlvakas are mentioned along with Trai-rdsikas as 
being followers of Makkhali Gosala'. Halayudha also mentions the 
djivas as being the same as the Jains in general; but does not dis¬ 
tinguish the nirgranthas from the Digambaras or identify the latter 
with the Ajtvakas as Hoernle says in his article on the Ajlvakas. 
Hoernle further points out in the same article that in the thirteenth- 
century inscriptions on the walls of the Perumal Temple at Poygai 
near Virinchipuram reference is made to the taxes imposed on the 
Ajlvakas by the Chola king Rajaraja in the years a.d. 1238, 1239, 
1243 and 1259. Thus it is clear that the Ajlvaka school of Makkhali 
which was started by Makkhali in the fifth century b.c. continued 
to exist and spread not only in North India but also in South India, 
and other schools also have developed out of it such as the Jrat- 
rdsikas. Panini’s grammar has a rule (iv. i. 154), maskara-maskarinau 
vemiparivrdjakayoh, which signifies that maskara means a bamboo 
and fnaskarin a travelling ascetic. Patanjali, however, in com¬ 
menting on it, says that maskarins were those who advised the non¬ 
performance of actions and held that cessation (sdnti) was much 
hotter {mdskrta karmdni sdntir vah sreyasl itydha ato maskarlparivrd- 
jakah). The word, therefore, docs not necessarily mean ekadandins or 
those who bore one bamboo staff. The identification of Makkhali with 
maskarins is therefore doubtfuP. .It is also very doubtful whether 
the Ajlvakas can be regarded as the same as Digambara Jains, as 
Hoernle supposes, for neither Varaha nor Bhottolpala identifies the 
Ajlvakas with the Jains, and Silanka treats them as different and 
not as identical*. Halayudha also does not speak of the Digambaras 

^ The Trai-rdsikas are those who think that the s( If by good deeds becomes 
pure and free from karma and thus attains moksa, but seeing the success of its 
favourite doctrines it becomes joyous and seeing them neglected it becomes 
angry, and then being born again attains purity and freedom from karma by the 
performance of good deeds and is again born through joy and antipathy as be¬ 
fore. Their canonical work is one containing twenty-one sutras. In commenting 
on I. 3. 3. II l^Ilarika mentions also the Digambaras along with the Ajlvakas, but 
it docs not seem that he identifies them in the way Hoernid states in his scholarly 
article on the Ajlvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The exact 
phrase of Silahka is ajlvakd-dlnam para-tlrthikanarp, digamvaranam ca asad- 
dcaranair upaneyd. 

* Hoernle, in his article on the Ajlvakas in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, says: "‘From this fact that Gos§la is called Makkhaliputta or Mankhali 
{Maskarin), i.e. the man of the bamboo staff, it is clear that originally he belonged 
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as Ajwakas^. It is, therefore, very doubtful whether the Aflvakas 
could be identified with the Digambara Jains unless by a confusion 
in later times, probably on account of the fact that both the Digam- 
baras and the Ajtvakas went about naked*. 

'I’he fundamental tenet of Go^la appears in more or less the 


same form in Uvasagadasao, i. 97, 115, ii. m, 132, Samyutta 
Ntkaya, in. 210, Anguttara Nikaya, i. 286 and the Digha Nikaya, 
n. 20. In the last-mentioned work Gosala is reported to say to king 
Ajatasatru: “There is no cause for the sufferings of beings; they 
therefore all suffer without any cause; there is no cause for the 
purity (vtsuddhi) of beings; they all become pure without any cause; 
there is no efficiency in one’s own deeds or in the deeds of others 
(ti atthi atta-kate tia tthi patakate) or in one’s free efforts {^purisu- 
kdre); there is no power, no energy, no human strength or heroic 
endeavours {pardkkamaf. All vertebrates {sabbe satta), all animals 
with one or more senses (sabbe pdna), all lives emanating from eggs 
or ovaries (sabbe bhuta), all vegetable lives, are without any power 
or efficiency. 'I'hey become transformed in various forms by their 
inherent destiny, by their manifestation in various life-forms, and 
by their different natures (niyati-soAgati-bhava-parinati), and it is 
m accordance with their six kinds of life-states that they suffer 
pains and enjoy pleasures.’’ Again, in the Sutra-krtaAga sutra, li. 
6. 7, Gosala is reported to say that there is no sin for ascetics in 
having intercourse with womens ’I'hese doctrines of Gosala 


to the class oi eka.da,,,ims (or da,>din) ascetics; and, though he afterwards joined 
M.I i. 5 ura .tnd .idopted his system, he held some distinguishing tenets of his own, 
and also retained his old distinguishing mark, the bamboo staff.” This is all very 
doubtful, for firstly mankha and maskartn cannot be identified; secondly, mankha 

rr." a; in •’is i'ands—mankhascilra-phalaka-ryagra- 

D (^62*^ NTroT-'T'* comment on the Bhagavan-siVra, 

Ma*!fkh.l^f ■ i s •^“'•’cr was a mankha and his name was 

Mankh.ih from which Gosala was called Makkhaliputta. Both Jacobi (jraina 

“''‘i Hocrnl^ (Ajlvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
htlacs, p. 266) arc here wrong, for the passage referred to is Silafika’s com¬ 
mentary on Sutra-krtanga-sutra, iii. 3. n (dflvaka-dlnam para-tlrthikanam 

and not V"?'* ”u " *r ® "'•’ief' is to be translated as “ and 

and^not as or distinguishes the Ajtvakas from the Digamvaras. 

” P. 427, refers to an episode where a Buddha image was dis- 

honoured by a mrgrantha and in consequence of that 8000 Ajtvakas were killed 

Lt tZ 

s As Buddhaghoso says, these are all merely specifications of purisa-kdra 
(lort ainj purifa-kara-vtv ecanam eta). Sumangala-vilasint, it. 20. ^ 

passage in the Satra-krtHAga-satra, iii. 4. 9 (evamege u 
asattha pannavantt anartya; ttthtvdsam gaya bald jinasdsana-pardmmuka), wLre 
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interest us only so far as they may be considered similar to the 
other ndstika teachings. But unlike other ndstikas, Gosala believed 
not only in rebirths but also introduced a special doctrine of re- 
animation^. Several other doctrines which are not of philosophical, 
ethical or eschatological interest but which refer only to Ajtvaka 
dogmatics are related both in the Dlgha Nikaya^ ii. 20, and in the 
Bhagavati-sutra, xv, and have been elaborately dealt with by 
Hoernl^ in his article on the Ajtvaka and his translation of the 
Uvasagadasao, The two important points that we need take note of 
here are that the Ajivakas who were an important sect did not be¬ 
lieve in the efficiency of our will or our karma and regarded sex- 
indulgence as unobjectionable to recluses. Other heretics are also 
alluded to in the Sutra-krtdnga siitra, i. iii. 4. 9-14, where they also 
are alluded to as having similar tendencies^. Thus it is said: “ Some 
unworthy heretics, slaves of women, ignorant men who are averse 
to the Law of the Jainas, speak thus: ‘As the squeezing of a blister 
or boil causes relief for some time, so it is with (the enjoyment of) 
charming women. How could there be any sin in it? As a ram 

it is said that some wrongdoers and others who belong to the Jaina circle have 
turned their faces from the laws imposed upon them by Jina and are slaves of 
women. Hoernl^ says (Ajlvaka, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ p. 261) that 
this passage refers to the followers of Gosala. But there is no evidence that it is 
so, if at least we believe in i 5 ilahka’s commentary. ^Ilahka explains “egc” or 
**eke** as hauddha-vise^a nlla-patadayah natha-vadika-mandala-pravifta vd 
saiva^viiesdh and pasattha as sad-anusthandt pdrsve tisthanti ili parsvasthdh 
sva-yuthyd vd pdrivasthd-vasanna-kusa-ld-dayah strl-pari^aha-pardjitdh. Thus, 
according to him, it refers to some Buddhists wearing blue garments, the 
ndtha-vadinSy the iSaivas, or some Jains with bad characters, or bad people in 
general. 

^ Gosala thought that it was possible that one person’s soul could reanimate 
other dead bodies. Thus, when he was challenged by Mahavira, who forbade his 
disciples to hold any intercourse with him, he is reported to have said that the 
Makkhaliputta Gosala who was the disciple of Mahavira was long dead and born 
in the abode of the gods while he was in reality Udayi-kundiyayanlya, who in the 
seventh and the last change of body through rcanimation had entered GosSla’s 
body. According to Gosala, a soul must finish eighty-four thousand mahd-kalpas 
during which it must be born seven times in the abode of the gods and seven 
times as men, undergoing seven reanimations, exhausting all kinds of karmas. 
See Bhagavati-sUtray xv. 673, Nirnaya Sagaraed. See also Hoernle’s two Ap¬ 
pendices to his translation of Uvasagadasao and the article on Ajlvikoy Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 262. A mahd-kalpa is equal to 300,000 saras and 
one Sara is the time required to exhaust the sands of the seven Ganges (each 
Ganges being 500 yojanas or 2250 miles in length, 2\ miles in breadth, and 
50 dhanus or 100 yards in depth), at the rate of putting 100 years for the removal 
of one grain of sand. See ihid.\ also Rockhill’s Appendix i to his Life of the 
Buddha. 

* According to ^Ilahka they were a sect of Buddhists wearing blue garments, 
Saivas, the Nflthas, and some degraded Jains also. 
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drinks the quiet water, so it is with (the enjoyment of) charming 
women. How can there be any sin in it? * So say some unworthy 
heretics who entertain false doctrines and who long for pleasures 
as the ewe for her kid. Those who do not think of the future but 
only enjoy the present will repent of it afterwards when their life 
or their youth is gone^’* 

Again, some heretics (identified by Silahka with the Lokayata) 
are reported in the Sutra-krtanga-siitra, ii. i. 9-10, as instructing 
others as follows: Upwards from the sole of the feet up to the 
bottom of the tips of hair and in all transverse directions the soul 
is up to the skin ; so long as there is the body there is the soul and 
there is no soul apart from this body, so the soul is identical with 
the body ; when the body is dead there is no soul. When the body 
is burnt ito soul is seen and all that is seen is but the white bones. 
When one draws a sword from a scabbard, one can say that the 
former lies within the latter, but one cannot say similarly of the soul 
that it exists in the body; there is in reality no way of distinguishing 
the soul from the body such that one may say that the former exists 
in the latter. One can draw the pith from a grass stalk, or bones 
from flesh or butter from curd, oil from sesamum and so forth, but 
it is not possible to find any such relation between the soul and the 
body. 'There is no separate soul which suffers pains and enjoys 
pleasures and migrates to the other world after the death of the 
body, for even if the body is cut into pieces no soul can be per¬ 
ceived, just as no soul can be perceived in a jug even when it is 
broken to pieces, whereas in the case of a sword it is found to be 
different from the scabbard within which it is put. I'hc Lokayatas 
thus think that there is no fault in killing living beings, since 
striking a living body with a weapon is like striking the ground. 
'These Lokayatas, therefore, cannot make any distinction between 
good and bad deeds as they do not know of any principle on which 
such a distinction can be made, and there is thus no morality ac- 
coniing to them. Some slight distinction is made between the 
ordinary nihilists and the haughty nihilists {pragalbha ndstika) who 
say that if the soul was different from the body then it would have 
some specific kind of colour, taste or the like, but no such separate 
entity is discoverable, and therefore it cannot be believed that there 
is a separate soul. 'The Sutra-krtdnga-sutra, ii. 1.9 (p. 277), speaks 

^ See Jacobi’s translation of Sutra-krtanga-sutra. Jaina Sutras, ii. 270. 
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of these Pragalbha Ndstikas as renouncing (niskramya) the world 
and instructing other people to accept their doctrines. But Sllahka 
says that the Lokdyata system has no form of initiation and thus 
there cannot be any ascetics of that school; it is the ascetics of other 
schools such as the Buddhists who sometimes in their ascetic stage 
read the Lokdyata^ became converted to lokdyata views, and preached 
them to others ^ 

After the treatment of the views of the lokdyata ndstikas the 
Sutra-krtdnga-sutra treats of the Samkhyas. In this connection 
Silahka says that there is but little difference between the lokdyata 
and the Sarnkhya, for though the Sarnkhyas admit souls, these are 
absolutely incapable of doing any work, and all the work is done by 
prakrti which is potentially the same as the gross elements. The 
body and the so-called mind is therefore nothing but the combination 
of the gross elements, and the admission of separate purusas is only 
nominal. Since such a soul cannot do anything and is of no use 
{akimeitkara), the Lokdyatas flatly deny them. Silahka further says 
that the Samkhyists, like the Lokdyatikas, do not find anything 
wrong in injuring animal lives, for after all the living entities are 
but all material products, the so-called soul being absolutely in¬ 
capable of taking interest or part in all kinds of activities^. Neither 
the ndstikas nor the Sanikhyists can, therefore, think of the dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad deeds or between Heaven and Hell, 
and they therefore give themselves up to all kinds of enjoyments. 
Speaking of the lokdyata ndstikas, the Sutra-krtanga-sutras say as 
follows: “Thus some shameless men becoming monks propagate 
a law of their own. And others believe it, put their faith in it, adopt 
it (saying):' Well you speak the truth, O Brahmana (or) O Sramana, 
we shall present you with food, drink, spices and sweetmeats, with 
a robe, a bowl, or a broom.’ Some have been induced to honour 
them, some have made (their proselytes) to honour them. Before 
(entering an order) they were determined to become Sramanas, 

* yady api lokdyatikdnam ndsti dlk^ddikam tathd*pi aparena iakyd-dind 
pravrajyd-vidhdnena pravrajyd pasedt lokdyatikam adhlydnasya tathdvtdha- 
parinateh tad evd'bhirucitam. Sllarika's commentary on the Sutra-krtdnga-sutra, 
p. 280 a (Nirnaya Sagaraed). 

In pp. 280-281 Silahka points out that the lihdgavatas and other ascetics at the 
time of their renouncement of the world take the vow of all kinds of self- 
restraint, but as soon as they become converted to the lokdyata views they begin 
to live an unrestrained life. I'hey then wear blue garments (nlla-pata). 

- Ibid. pp. 281, 283. 
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houseless, poor monks, who would have neither sons nor cattle, to 
eat only what should be given them by others, and to commit no 
sins. After having entered their Order they do not cease (from sins), 
they themselves commit sins and they assent to another’s com¬ 
mitting sins. Then they are given to pleasures, amusements and 
sensual lust; they are greedy, fettered, passionate, covetous, the 
slaves of love and hate^.” 

But we find references to the lokdyata doctrines not only in the 
Sutra-krtdnga-sutra but also in the Brhad-dranyakay the Katha as 
described above and in the Chandogya Upanisad, viii. 7, 8, where 
Virocana, the representative of the demons who came to Prajapati for 
instruction regarding the nature of self, went away satisfied with the 
view that the self was identical with the body. Prajapati asked both 
Indra and Virocana to stand before a cup of water and they saw 
their reflections, and Prajapati told them that it was that well 
dressed and well adorned body that was the self and both Indra 
and Virocana were satisfied; but Indra was later on dissatisfied and 
returned for further instructions, whereas Virocana did not again 
come back. The Chandogya Upanisad relates this as an old story 
and says that it is for this reason that those, who at the present time 
believe only in worldly pleasures and who have no faith (in the 
efficiency of deeds or in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul) 
and who do not perform sacrifices, are called demons (asura); and it 
is therefore their custom to adorn the dead body with fine clothes, 
good ornaments and provide food for it with which they probably 
thought that the dead would conquer the other world. 

This passage of the Chandogya seems to be of special import¬ 
ance. It shows that there was a race different from the Aryans, 
designated here as asuras, who dressed their dead bodies with 
fine clothes, adorned them with ornaments, provided them with 
food, so that when there was a resurrection of these dead bodies 
they might with that food, clothes and ornaments prosper in the 
other world and it is these people who believed that the body was 
the only self. The later Lokdyatas or Cdrvdkas also believed that this 
body was the self, but the difference between them and these 
dehatmavddins referred to in the Chdndogya is that they admitted 
“another world“ where the bodies rose from the dead and pro¬ 
spered in the fine clothes, ornaments and food that were given to 
^ See Jacobi, Jaina Satros, ii. 341-342. 
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the dead body. This custom is said to be an asura custom. It seems 
possible, therefore, that probably the lokayata doctrines had their 
beginnings in the preceding Sumerian civilization in the then pre¬ 
vailing customs of adorning the dead and the doctrine of bodily 
survival after death. This later on became so far changed that it was 
argued that since the self and the body were identical and since the 
body was burnt after death, there could not be any survival after 
death and hence there could not be another world after death. 
Already in the Katha and the Brhad-dranyaka we had proof of the 
existence of people who did not believe in the existence of any 
consciousness after death and thought that everything ended with 
death; and in the Chandogya we find that Virocana believed in the 
doctrine that the body was the dtman and this doctrine is traced 
here to the custom of adorning the dead body among the asuras. 

'Fhe tenets and doctrines of these asuras are described in 
the Gttdy XVI. 7-18, as follows: The asuras cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween right and wrong conduct; they do not have any purity, truth¬ 
fulness and proper behaviour. They do not think that the world is 
based on any truth and reality; they do not believe in God and con¬ 
sider all beings to have come out from the desires of the sexes and 
from nothing more than from mutual sex-relations. These foolish 
people with such views do harm to the world, engage themselves 
in ferocious deeds and destroy their own selves (as they have no 
faith in the other world or in the means thereto) ^ Full of insatiable 
desire, egoism, vanity and pride, they take the wrong course 
through ignorance and live an impure life. They think that ex¬ 
istence ends finally at death and that there is nothing beyond this 
world and its enjoyments, and they therefore give themselves up to 
earthly enjoyments. Bound with innumerable desires, anger, at¬ 
tachment, etc., they busy themselves in collecting materials of 
earthly enjoyments through wrong means. They always think of 
their riches, which they earn daily, and which they accumulate, with 
which they fulfil their desires in the present or wish to fulfil in the 
future; of the enemies whom they have destroyed, or whom they 
wish to destroy; of their powers, their success, their joys, their 
strength, and so forth. 

A doctrine similar to that of the Lokdyatikas is preached by 
Jabali in Rdfridyana, ii. 108, where he says that it is a pity that there 
^ ^rldhara says that these refer to the Lokdyatikas. Gita, xvi. 9. 

34 
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should be some people who prefer virtue in the other world to 
earthly goods of this world; the performance of the different 
sacrifices for the satisfaction of the dead is but waste of food, for 
being dead no one can eat. If food eaten by people here should be 
of use to other bodies, then it is better to perform sraddhas for people 
who make a sojourn to distant countries than to arrange for their 
meals, "riiough intelligent men wrote books praising the merit of 
gifts, sacrifices, initiation and asceticism, in reality there is nothing 
more than what is directly perceived by the senses. 

In the Visnii Purana (i, 6. 29-31) certain people are alluded to 
who did not believe in the efficacy of the performance of sacrifices 
and spoke against the Vedas and the sacrifices; and in the Maha~ 
hliarata, xil. 186, it has been urged by Bharadvaja that life-func¬ 
tions can be explained by purely physical and physiological reasons 
and that the assumption of a soul is quite unnecessary. In the 
Mahahharata references are made also to haitukas who did not 
believe in the other world; they were people with strong old con¬ 
victions (drdlia-purre) who could hardly change their views; they 
were learned in the Vedas {vahusruta), were well read in older 
sdstrasy made gifts, performed sacrifices, hated falsehood, were 
great orators in assemblies, and went among the people explaining 
their views. 'This passage reveals a curious fact that even in the 
Vedic circles there were people who performed sacrifices, made 
gifts and were well read in the Vedas and in older literature, who 
despised falsehood, were great logicians and speakers and yet did 
not l>elieve in anything except what exists in this world {naitad 
astVti-Tddinah). We know from the Buddhistic sources that the 
Brahmins were well versed in the lokdyata learning; we know also 
that in the Upanisadic circles the views of those who did not believe 
in life after death are referred to and reproached, and the Chandogya 
refers to people among whom the doctrine that the self and the 
hotly were identical was current as a corollary underlying their 
custom of adorning the dead. In the Rdmdyami we find that Javali 
taught the doctrine that there was no life after death and that the 
ritualistic otferings for the satisfaction of the dead were unnecessary. 
In the iPitd we find also the holders of such views referred to, and 
they are there reported as performing sacrifices only in name, as 
they did not adhere to the proper ritualistic courseh But in the 
^ Viijdfite tuima-jtijf'iids te damhheftavidhi-purrakam. Glfd, xvi. 17. 
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Mahdbhdrata certain people are referred to who were well read in 
the Vedas and other older literature and yet did not believe in the 
other world and in the immortality of the soul. This shows that this 
heterodox view (that there was no life after death) was gradually 
spreading amongst certain sections of the Vedic people, and that 
though some of them were worthless people who utilized the 
doctrine only to indulge in sense-gratifications and to live in a 
lower plane of life, there were others who performed the Vedic 
practices, were well read in Vedic and other literature and yet did 
not believe in the doctrine of immortality or in a world beyond the 
present. Thus, even in those early time^, on the one hand there 
were in the Vedic circle many moral and learned people who be¬ 
lieved in these heretical views, whereas there were also immoral 
and bad people who lived a vicious life and held such heretical 
views either tacitly or openly^. 

We thus know that the lokdyata views were very old, probably 
as early as the Vedas, or still earlier, being current among the 
Sumerian people of pre-Aryan times. We know further that a com¬ 
mentary on the Lokdyata-sdstra by Bhaguri was very well known 
in 200 or 300 B.C., but it is exceedingly difficult to say anything re¬ 
garding the author of the Lokdyata-sdstra. It is attributed to 
Brhaspati or to Carvaka^. But it is difficult to say who this Brhas- 
pati may have been. One Brhaspati-sutra^ a work on polity, has 
been edited with translation by Dr F. W. Thomas and published 
from Lahore. In this work the Ipkdyatas have been mentioned in 
II. 5, 8, 12, 16, 29, and iii. 15. Here they arc very severely abused 
as thieves who regard religion as a mere means of advantage and 
who arc destined to go to Hell. It is therefore absolutely certain 

^ The Maitrdytina UpamsacI, vil. 8 , 9, says that there arc many others who 
by adopting useless arguments, illustrations, false analo^^ies and illusory demon¬ 
strations wish to oppose the Vedic ways of conduct; they do not believe in the 
self and are like thieves who would never ^o to Heaven and with w'hom no one 
should associate. One sometimes forgets that the doctrine of these people is nothing 
new but is only a different kind of Vedic science {vedci-iddyd'ntaran tu tat). 
Brhaspati became i^ukra and taught the Asuras this doctrine so that they might 
be inclined to despise the Vedic duties and consider bad to be good and good to 
be bad. 

^ The Maitrdyanlya attributes these doctrines to Brhaspati and i 5 ukra; the 
Prahodha-candro-daya of Krsna Misra says that these were first formulated by 
Brhaspati and then handed over to Carvaka w ho spread them among people through 
his pupils. 

See also Mr D. {^astri’s Curvdka-^astiy pp. ii 13, where he refers to a 
number of authorities who attribute this to Bfhaspati. 
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that the Brhaspati who was the author of these sutras on polity 
could not have been the author of the lokdyata science. Nor could 
it have been the legal writer Brhaspati. In Kautilya's Artha-sdstra 
a Brhaspati is referred to as a writer on polity, but this must be a 
different one from the Bdrhaspatya-sutra published by Dr Thomas^ 
The Brhaspati of Kautilya’s Artha 4 dstra is reported there as ad¬ 
mitting agriculture, trade and commerce {vdrtd), law and statecraft 
{danda-mti)y as the only sciences; in the next passage of the same 
chapter ( Vidyd-samuddesa) danda-niti is regarded as the one subject 
of study by Usanas. In the Prabodha-candro-daya Krsna Misra 
makes Carvaka hold the view that law and statecraft are the only 
sciences and that the science of vdrtd (i.e. agriculture, commerce, 
trade, dairy, poultry, etc.) falls within them. According to this 
report the Carvakas took only danda-nlti and vdrtd into account, 
and thus their views agreed with those of Brhaspati and Usanas, 
and more particularly with those of the latter. But we cannot from 
this assume that either Brhaspati or Usanas mentioned by Kautilya 
could be regarded as the author of the original lokdyata, Brhaspati, 
the author of the Lokdyata-sdstray is thus a mythical figure, and we 
have practically no information regarding the originator of the 
lokdyata system. It is probable that the original lokdyata work was 
written in the form of sutras which had at least two commentaries, 
the earliest of which was probably as early as 300 or 400 B.c. There 
was at least one metrical version of the main contents of this system 
from which extracts are found quoted in Madhava’s Sarva-dar- 
sana-samgraha and in other places. 

It is difficult to say whether Catvaka was the name of a real 
person or not. The earliest mention of the name is probably to be 
found in the Mahdhhdratay xii. 38 and 39, where Carvaka is de¬ 
scribed as a Raksasa in the garb of an ascetic Brahmin with three 
staffs {tridandi)y but nothing is said there about the doctrine that 
he professed. In most of the early texts the lokdyata doctrines are 
either mentioned as the lokdyata view or attributed to Brhaspati. 
Thus, in the Padma Purdna in the Srst-khandOy xii. 318-340, some 
of the lokdyata doctrines are described as being the instructions of 
Brhaspati. Kamala^ila, of the eighth century, refers to the Carvakas 
as being the adherents of the lokdyata doctrine; the Prabodha- 
candro-daya speaks of Carvaka as being the great teacher who 

' Kauplya’s Artha-sdstray pp. 6, 29, 63, 177, 192, Mysore ed. 1924. 
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propagated through a succession of pupils and pupils of pupils the 
Lokdyata-sdstra written by Vacaspati and handed over to him. 
Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana^samgrahUf describes him as one who 
follows the views of Brhaspati and the chief of the nihilists 
{brhaspati-matd-nusdrind ndstika-siromanind), Gunaratna, how¬ 
ever, in his commentary on the Sad-darsana-samuccaya^ speaks of 
the Carvakas as being a nihilistic sect who only eat but do not regard 
the existence of virtue and vice and do not trust anything else but 
what can be directly perceived. They drank wines and ate meat and 
were given to unrestricted sex-indulgence. Each year they gathered 
together on a particular day and had unrestricted intercourse with 
women. They behaved like common people and for this reason they 
were called lokdyata and because they held views originally framed 
by Brhaspati they were also called Bdrhaspatya, Thus it is dif¬ 
ficult to say whether the word Carvaka was the name of a real 
personage or a mere allusive term applied to the adherents of the 
lokdyata view. 

Both Haribhadra and Madhava have counted the Lokayata or 
Carvaka philosophy as a darsana or system of philosophy. It had 
a new logic, a destructive criticism of most of the cherished views 
of other systems of Indian philosophy, a materialistic philosophy, 
and it denied morality, moral responsibility and religion of every 
kind. 

Let us, therefore, first take up the Carvaka logic. The Carvakas 
admitted the validity only of perception. There is nothing else but 
what can be perceived by the five senses. No inference can be 
regarded as a valid means of knowledge, for inference is possible 
only when the universal concomitance of the reason (hetus) with the 
probandum is known, and such a reason is known to be existing 
in the object of the minor term {vydpti-paksa-dharmatd-idli hi 
Iingam gamakam). Such a concomitance is possible when it is 
known not only to be unconditional but when there is no doubt in 
the mind that it could be conditional. Such a concomitance must 
first be known before an inference is possible; but how can it be 
known? Not by perception, for concomitance is not an objective 
entity with which the senses can come in contact. Moreover, the 
concomitance of one entity with another means that the entities 
are associated with each other in the past, present and future 
{sarvo-pasamhdrayatrl vydptih)^ and the sense-organs can have no 
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scope with regjircl to future associations or even with regard to all 
past time. If it is urged that the concomitance is between the class- 
character (samanya-gocaram) of the probandum (e.g. fire) and the 
class-character of the reason (e.g. smoke), then it is not necessary 
that the concomitance of the reason with the probandum should 
have actually to be perceived at all times by the sense-organs. But 
if the concomitance is between the class-character of smoke and 
fire, why should any individual fire be associated with every case 
of smoke? If the concomitance cannot be perceived by the sense- 
organs, it cannot be perceived by the mind either, for the mind 
cannot associate itself with the external objects except through the 
sense-organs. The concomitance cannot be known through in¬ 
ference, for all inference presupposes it. 'Fhus, there being no way 
of perceiving concomitance, inference becomes impossible. Again, 
a concomitance which can lead to a valid inference must be devoid 
of all conditions; but the absence of such conditions in the past or 
in the future cannot he perceived at the time of making the in¬ 
ference. Moreover, a condition (upadhi) is defined as that which, 
having an unfailing concomitance with the probandum, has not the 
same concomitance with the reason [sadhand-vyapakatve sati 
sadbya-sama-vyaptih) ‘. 

Again it is said that an inference is possible only when the reason 
(e.g. smoke) is perceived to be associated with the object denoted 
by the minor term {paksa, e.g. hill), but in reality there is no 
association of the smoke with the hill nor can it be a character of it, 
for it is a quality of fire. 'Fhere is no universal agreement between 
smoke and hill so that one can say that wherever there is a hill there 
is smoke. Nor can it be said that wherever there is smoke there is 
both the hill and the fire. When the smoke is first seen it is not per¬ 
ceived as the quality of fire associated with a hill; therefore it is not 
enough to say that the reason (e.g. smoke) belongs to the minor 
U^sn\{paksa, e.g. hill) as its character {paksa-dharma), but that the 
reason belongs to the minor term associated with the probandum. 
The assertion that in an inference the reason must be known as a 
quality of the minor term (paksa) has therefore to be interpreted 
as being a quality of a part of the minor term as associated with the 
probandum. 

A valid inference can be made when the two following con- 
‘ Sarva-darsana-samgraha^ l. 
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ditions are satisfied: (i) An invariable and unconditional con¬ 
comitance is known between the reason and the probandum such 
that in every case when the reason is present the probandum must 
also be present in all places and in all times, without the association 
of any determining condition. (2) I'hat a reason having such a 
concomitance with the probandum must be known to exist in the 
minor term (paksa) in which the probandum is asserted. Now the 
Carvaka contention is that none of these conditions can be fulfilled 
and that therefore valid inference is impossible. Firstly, con¬ 
comitance is ascertained through an experience of a very large 
number of cases {bhuyo-darsana) of agreement between the reason 
{hetii) and the probandum {sadhya). But according to the difference 
of circumstances, time and place, things differ in their power or 
capacity and thus since the nature and qualities of things are not 
constant it is not possible that any two entities should be found to 
agree with each other under all circumstances in all times and in 
all places ^ Again, an experience of a large number of cases cannot 
eliminate the possibility of a future failure of agreement. It is not 
possible to witness all cases of fire and smoke and thus root out all 
chances of a failure of their agreement, and if that were possible 
there would be no need of any inference‘s. The Carvakas do not 
admit ‘‘universals,” and therefore they do not admit that the con¬ 
comitance is not between smoke and fire but between smoke-ness 
(dhumatva) and fire-ness (vahnitva)^. Again, it is impossible to 
assure oneself that there are na conditions (upadhi) which would 
vitiate the concomitance between the hetu and the sadhya^ for 
though they may not now be perceivable they may still exist 
imperceivably^. Without a knowledge of agreement in absence 
(i.e. in a case where there is no fire there is no smoke), there cannot 
be any assurance of concomitance. It is impossible to exhaust in 

* desa-kala-dasd-bheda-vicitra-imasu vastusu 
avind-bhdva-niyamo na sakyo vastum dha ca. 

Nydya-manjarJ, p. 119. 

* na pratyaksJ-krtd yavad dhUmd-fini-vyaktayo'khildh 
tdvat sydd api dhtano* sau yo* naf^ner iti sankyate 
ye tu pratyak^ato visvam pasyanti hi bha-i)ddrsah 

kim divya-cakfusdrr efdm anumdna-prayojanam Ibid, 

® sdmdnya-dvdrako' py asti nd*vindbhdva-mscayah 

rdstavam hi na sdmdnyam ndma kiiicana vidyate. Ibid. 

* Compare Khandana-khanda-khddya, p. 693: 

vydghdto yadi iahkd'sti na cec chahkd tatastardm 
vydghdtd-vadhir diankd tarkah saiikd-vadhih kulah. 
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experience all cases of absence of fire as being also the cases of 
the absence of smoke. Thus since without such a joint method of 
agreement in presence and absence the universal invariable con¬ 
comitance cannot be determined, and since it is not possible to 
assure oneself of the universal agreement in presence or in absence, 
the concomitance itself cannot be determined ^ 

Purandara, however, a follower of Carvaka (probably of the 
seventh century), admits the usefulness of inference in determining 
the nature of all worldly things where perceptual experience is 
available; but inference cannot be employed for establishing any 
dogma regarding the transcendental world, or life after death or the 
laws of Karma which cannot be available to ordinary perceptual 
experienced The main reason for upholding such a distinction be¬ 
tween the validity of inference in our practical life of ordinary ex¬ 
perience, and in ascertaining transcending truths beyond ex¬ 
perience, lies in this, that an inductive generalization is made by 
observing a large number of cases of agreement in presence to¬ 
gether with agreement in absence, and no cases of agreement in 
presence can be observed in the transcendent sphere; for even if 
such spheres existed they could not be perceived by the senses. 
Thus, since in the supposed supra-sensuous transcendent world 
no case of a hetu agreeing with the presence of its sadhya can be 
obsei-ved, no inductive generalization or law of concomitance can 
be made relating to this sphere^. In reply to this contention 
Vadideva says that such a change may be valid against the Mim- 
ainsists who depend upon the joint method of agreement and dif¬ 
ference for making any inductive generalization, but this cannot 

^ niyamas afnurmlnd-tifiam arhitah pratipadyate 

^rahanarn casya nunyatra ndstitd-niscaymn rind 
darsand-darsandbhyam hi niyama-f^rahamim yadi 
tad apy asad anaf;nau hi dhuwasye'stam adarsanam 
anairnis ca kiydn sarram ja^aj-jraUina-varjitam 
tatra dhuniasya ndstitt arfi nai'va pasyanty ayof^inah. 

Nydya-manjarl, p. 120. 

^ He is mentioned in Kamalasila’s Panjikd, p. 431, Puratidaras tv aha loka- 
prasiddham anumdnam cdrrdkair apVsyate et a, yat tu kois cit laukikam mdrgam 
atikramya anumdnam ucyate tan nisidhyate. Vadideva Suri also quotes a siitra 
of Purandara in his commentary Syuub’dda-ratndkdra on his Pramdna~naya-tattra~ 
iokd-lankdra^ 11. 131; prarndnasya i^aimatvdd anumdndd artha-niscaya-durlabhdt. 

“ avyabhiedrd-va^amo hi laukika-hetundm 

anumeyuVvagame nimittam sa mlsti tantra-siddhesu 
itt na tebhyah parok^d-rthd'ragamo nydyyo*ta idam 
uktam anumdndd artha-niscayo durlabhah. 
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apply against the Jaina view of inference which is based on the 
principle of necessary implication {anyathd-nupapattdv eva taUsvaru- 
patvena svikdtdt). 

Other objections also made against the possibility of a valid in¬ 
ference are as follows: (i) impressions made by inferential know¬ 
ledge are dim and not so vivid {aspastatvdt) as those produced by 
perception; (2) inference has to depend on other things for the de¬ 
termination of its object {svdrtha-niscaye pard-peksatvdt)\ (3) in¬ 
ference has to depend on perception {pratyaksa-purvakatvdt)\ 
(4) inferential cognitions are not directly produced by the objects 
{arthad anupajdyamdnatvdt) ; (5) inference is not concrete {avastu- 
visayatvdt)\ (6) it is often found contradicted (bddhyamdnatvdt); 
(7) there is no proof which may establish the law that every case of 
the presence of the hetu should also be a case of the presence of the 
sadhya {sadhya-sadhanayoh pratibandha-sddhaka-pramdnd-bhdvad 
vdy. None of these can be regarded as a reason why inference 
should be regarded as invalid from the Jaina point of view. For in 
reply to the first objection it may be pointed out that vividness has 
never been accepted as a definition of pramdna^ and therefore its 
absence cannot take away the validity of an inference; illusory per¬ 
ceptions of two moons are vivid, but are not on that account re¬ 
garded as valid. Again, an inference does not always depend on 
. perception, and even if it did, it utilized its materials only for its 
own use and nothing more. Perception also is produced from 
certain materials, but is not on that account regarded as invalid. 
The inference is also produced from objects and is as concrete as 
perception since like it it involves universals and particulars. 
Again, false inferences are indeed contradicted, but that is no 
charge against right inferences. The invariable relationship be¬ 
tween a hetu and a sadhya can be established through mental 
reasoning {tarkay, 

Jayanta points out in this connection that a law of universal 
agreement of the sadhya with the hetu has to be admitted. For an 
inference cannot be due to any mere instinctive flash of intelligence 
{pratibhd). If a knowledge of invariable and unconditional agree¬ 
ment was not regarded as indispensable for an inference, and if it 
was due to a mere instinctive flash, then the people of the Cocoanut 

^ \ ^didfiva SurVs Syadvada-ratnakarat pp. 131, 132. Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
1914. * I hid. 
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island who do not know how to make fire would have been able to 
infer fire from smoke. Some say that the invariable association of 
the hetu with the sadhya is perceived by mental perception {mdnasa- 
pratyaksa). They hold that in perceiving the association of smoke 
with fire and the absence of the former when the latter is absent, 
the mind understands the invariable association of smoke with fire. 
It is not necessary in order to come to such a generalization that one 
should perceive the agreement of smoke and fire in all the infinite 
number of cases in which they exist together, for the agreement 
observed in the mind is not between smoke and fire but between 
smoke-ncss and fire-ness (jvalanatvd-di-sdmdnya-purahsaratayd 
vycipti-^rahandt). 'Fhe objection against this view would be the 
denial of class-concepts as held by the Carvakas, Buddhists, and 
others. ’^Fhere are others, again, who say that even if universals.are 
admitted, it is impossible that there should be universals of all cases 
of absence of fire as associated with the absence of smoke, and 
under the circumstances unless all positive and negative instances 
could be perceived the inductive generalization would be im¬ 
possible. They, therefore, hold that there is some kind of mystic 
intuition like that of a yogin (yogi-pratyaksa-kalpam) by which the 
invariable relation {pratihandha) is realized. Others hold that an 
experience of a large number of positive instances unaccompanied 
by any experience of any case of failure produces the notion of 
concomitance. But the Nyaya insists on the necessity of an ex¬ 
perience of a large nunil)er of instances of agreement in presence 
and absence for arriving at any inductive generalization of con¬ 
comitance b The Carvakas, of course, say to this that in deter¬ 
mining the unconditional invariable agreement of every case of a 
hetu with its sadhya the absence of visible conditions may be 
realized by perception; but the possibility of the existence of in¬ 
visible conditions cannot be eliminated even by the widest ex¬ 
perience of agreement in presence, and thus there would always be 
the fear that the invariable concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya may be conditional, and thus all inference has the value of 
more or less probability but not of certainty, and it is only through 
perceptual corroboration that the inferences come to be regarded 
as valid^. 'Fhc reply of Nyaya to this is that the assertion that in- 

^ \ydya-mufijari, p. 122. 

* athtl-numdnam na promanam yogyo-pddhindm yngya-nupalabdhyabhdva-nis- 
caye py' ayogyo-ptldhi-sankayd tyi 2 bhicdr(j~samsaydt satasah sahacaritayor api 
vyabhicaro-palabdhes ca lake dhtlmd-di-daruma-ntaram rahnya'di-vyavaharas ca 
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ference is not valid is itself an inference based on the similarity of 
inferential processes with other invalid mental processes. But this 
does not properly refute the Carvaka position that inductive 
generalizations are only probable, and that therefore (as Purandara 
says) they acquire some amount of validity by being corroborated 
by experience and that they have no force in spheres where they 
cannot be corroborated by perceptual experience. 

Since the Carvakas do not attribute any more validity to in¬ 
ference than probability, other forms of pramdnas, such as the 
testimony of trusty persons or the scriptures, analogy or implica¬ 
tion, also were not regarded as valid. According to Udayana’s 
statement, the Carvakas denied the existence of anything that was 
not perceived, and Udayana points out that if this doctrine is con¬ 
sistently applied and people begin to disbelieve all that they do not 
perceive at any particular time, then all our practical life will be 
seriously disturbed and upset^. The school of dhilrta Carvakas, in 
their Sutra work, not only denied the validity of inference but 
criticized the Nyaya categories as enunciated in the Nydya-sutra, 
I. I. I, and tried to establish the view that no such enumeration of 
categories was possible^. It is no doubt true that the Carvakas ad¬ 
mitted perception as the only valid pramdna, but since illusions 
occurred in perception also, ultimately all prarndnas were regarded 
as indeterminable by them. 

The Carvakas had to contend on the one hand with those who 
admitted a permanent soul, such,as the Jains, the Naiyayikas, the 
Samkhya-yoga and the Mimarnsa, and on the other hand with the 
idealistic Buddhists who believed in a permanent series of con¬ 
scious states; for the Carvakas denied all kinds of existence after 
death. Thus they say that since there is no permanent entity that 
abides after death, there is no existence after death. As the body, 
understanding and sense-functions, are continually changing, there 
cannot be any existence after death, and hence no separate soul can 
be admitted. According to some, Carvakas consciousness is pro- 

sambhai'ana-mdtrdt samvddena ca prdmdnyd-hhimdndd. Tattva-cintdmani 
Annumiti. For a similar view see Russel, “On the notion of Cause” in his 
Mysticism and Lof^ic. 

^ Udayana’s Nydya-kusumditjali, iii. 5, 6. 

* cdrvdka-dhurtas tu athdUas tattvani vydkhydsydma iti pratijtidya pramdna- 
prameya-samkhyd-laksana-niyamd-sakya-karanlyatvam eva tattiuim vydkhyd- 
tavdn; pramdna-samkhyd-niyam-dsakya-karanlyatva-siddhaye ca pramiti-bheddn 
pratyak^d-di'Pramdndn upajanydn idrsdn upddarsayat. Nydya-manjarl, p. 64. 
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duced {utpadyate) from the four elements, and according to others 
it is manifested (abhivyajyate) from them like fermenting intoxica¬ 
tion {sura) or acids. It is on account of diverse kinds of arrange¬ 
ments and rearrangements of the atoms of air, water, fire and earth 
that consciousness is either produced or manifested and the bodies 
and senses are formed or produced. There is nothing else but 
these atomic arrangements, and there is also no further separate 
category^. 

The school of Susiksita Carvdkas holds that, so long as the body 
remains, there is an entity which remains as the constant perceiver 
and enjoyer of all experiences. But no such thing exists after the 
destruction of the body. If there was anything like a permanent 
self that migrated from one body to another, then it would have 
remembered the incidents of the past life just as a man remembers 
the experiences of his childhood or youth*. Arguing against the 
Buddhist view that the series of conscious states in any life cannot 
be due to the last conscious state before death in a previous life, 
or that no state of consciousness in any life can be the cause of the 
series of conscious states in another future life, the Carvakas say 
that no consciousness that belongs to a different body and a dif¬ 
ferent series can be regarded as the cause of a different series of 
conscious states belonging to a different body. Like cognitions be¬ 
longing to a different series, no cognition can be caused by the 
ultimate state of consciousness of a past body®. Again, since the 
last mental state of a saint cannot produce other mental states in a 
separate birth, it is wrong to suppose that the last mental state of a 
dying man should be able to produce any series of mental states in 
a new birth. For this reason the Carvaka teacher Kambalasvatara 
says that consciousness is produced from the body through the 
operation of the vital functions of prana, apdna and other bio-motor 
faculties. It is also wrong to suppose that there is any dormant 
consciousness in the early stages of the foetal life, for consciousness 
means the cognition of objects, and there cannot be any con¬ 
sciousness in the foetal state when no sense-organs are properly 
developed ; so also there is no consciousness in a state of swoon, and 

D vifaye-ndriya-samjna. Carvdka-sQtra quoted in Kamalasila’s 

Jranjtkd, p. 520. 

® Nydya-manjarJ, p. 467. 

V'-* t'tvaksitd-tua-deha-varti-caram ajndna-janyam. 

jnanatvat yatha nya-santdna-varti-jndnam. Kamalaslla’s Panjikd, p. 521. 
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it is wrong to suppose that even in these stages consciousness exists 
as a potential power, for power presupposes something in which it 
exists and there is no other support for consciousness excepting the 
body, and, therefore, when the body is destroyed, all consciousness 
ceases with it. It cannot also be admitted that at death conscious¬ 
ness is transferred to another intermediary body, for no such body 
is ever perceived and cannot therefore be accepted. There cannot 
also be the same series of consciousness in two different bodies ; 
thus the mental states of an elephant cannot be in the body of a 
horse. 

The Buddhist reply to this objection of the Carvakas is that if 
by discarding after-life the Carvakas wish to repudiate the existence 
of any permanent entity that is born and reborn, then that is no 
objection to the Buddhists, for they also do not admit any such 
permanent soul. The Buddhist view is that there is a beginninglcss 
and endless series of states of conscious states which, taken as a 
period of seventy, eighty or a hundred years, is called the present, 
past or future life. It is wrong on the part of the Carvakas to deny 
the character of this series as beginningless and endless; for if it is 
so admitted, then a state of consciousness at birth has to be regarded 
as the first and that would mean that it had no cause and it would 
thus be eternal, for since it existed without any cause there is no 
reason why it should ever cease to exist. It could not also have been 
produced by some eternal consciousness or god, for no such eternal 
entities are admitted; it cannot be admitted as being eternal by 
itself; it cannot be produced by eternal atoms of earth, water, etc., 
for it may be shown that no eternal entities can produce anything. 
Thus, the last alternative is that it must have been produced by the 
previous states of consciousness. Even if the atoms are regarded 
as momentary it would be difficult to prove that consciousness was 
produced by them. The principle which determines causation is, 
firstly, that something is the cause which, being present, that which 
was worthy of being seen but was not seen before becomes seen^ 
Secondly, when two instances are such that though all the other 
conditions are present in them both, yet with the introduction of 
one element there happens a new phenomenon in the one which 
does not happen in the other, then that element is the cause of that 

^ yefdm upalamhhe sati upalabdhi-lakfaim-prdptam pQrvam anupalabdham sad 
upalabhyate ity evam asrayanlyam. Kamala^ila, Panjikd, p. 525. 
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phenomenon^ The two instances, which differ from each other 
only in this that there is the effect in the one and not in the other, 
agree with each other in all other respects excepting that that in 
which there is the effect has also a new element which is not present 
in tlie other, and it is only in such a case that that element may be 
regarded as the cause of that effect. Otherwise, if the cause is defined 
as that which being absent the effect is also absent, then there is the 
alternative possibility of the presence of another element which was 
also al )scnt, and it might be that it was on account of the absence of 
this element that the effect was absent. Thus, the two instances 
where an effect occurs and where it does not occur must be such 
that they are absolutely the same in every respect, except the fact 
that there is one element in the case where there is the effect which 
was absent in the other instance. The causal relation between body 
and mind cannot be established by such a rigorous application of 
the joint method of agreement and difference. It is not possible to 
employ the method of agreement to determine the nature of rela¬ 
tion between one’s own body and mind, for it is not possible to 
ol)serve the body in the early foetal stage before the rise of mind, 
for without mind there cannot be any observation. In other bodies 
also the mind cannot be directly observed and so it is not possible 
to say that the body is prior to mind. The method of difference also 
cannot be employed, for no one can perceive whether with the 
cessation of the body liis mind also ceases or not; and since the 
minds of other people cannot be directly perceived, such a negative 
observation cannot be made with reference to other people, and no 
assertion can therefore be made as to whether with the cessation of 
other people’s bodies their minds also ceased or not. No inference 
can be drawn from the immobility of the body at death that it must 
be due to the destruction of mind, for it may still exist and yet 
remain inoperative in moving the body. Moreover, the fact that 
a particular Ijody is not moved by it, is due to the fact that the de¬ 
sires anti false notions which were operative with reference to that 
body were then absent. 

Again, there are other reasons why the body cannot be regarded 
as the cause of mind; for if the body as a whole was the cause of 

^ f(ui-(inycsu samarthesii ta-dhetusu yasyai'kusyabhdve mi hharatfty 

erdtn tUrdyamytim (inydflia hi kevalam tad-abhaie na hhavatVty upadarsarie 
S(indii:dh<nn atm tasya snnuirthydm sydt anydsyiVpi tat-samarthasydbhdvdt. 
Kainalasila, Pdfijiktl, p. 526. 
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mind, then slight deformities of the body would have changed the 
character of the mind, or minds associated with big bodies like 
those of elephants would be greater than those of men. If with the 
change of one there is no change in the other, the two cannot be said 
to be related as cause and effect. Nor can it be said that the body 
with the complete set of senses is the cause of mind, for in that case 
with the loss of any sense the nature and character of the mind 
would also be changed. But we know that this is not so, and when 
by paralysis all the motor organs are rendered inoperative, the mind 
may still continue to work with unabated vigourb Again, though 
the body may remain the same, yet the mental temperament, 
character or tone might considerably change, or sudden emotions 
might easily unhinge the mind though the body might remain the 
same. Even if instances arc found which prove that the conditions 
of the body affect the conditions of the mind, yet that is no reason 
why the mind or soul should cease to exist with the destruction of 
the body. If on account of co-existence {saha-sthiti-niyama) of 
body and mind they may be said to be connected with each other in 
bonds of causation, then since body is as much co-existent with 
mind as mind with body, the mind may as well be said to be the 
cause of body. Co-existence does not prove causation, for co¬ 
existence of two things may be due to a third cause. Heated copper 
melts, so through heat the foetal elements may he supposed to pro¬ 
duce on the one hand the body and on the other hand to manifest 
mind or consciousness. So the co-existence of body and mind does 
not necessarily mean that the former is the material cause of the 
latter. 

It is said that though the later mental states are perceived to be 
produced by the previous ones, yet the first manifested conscious¬ 
ness has a beginning and it is produced by the body, and thus the 
theory of the Buddhists that the series of conscious states is without 
beginning is false. But if the mental states are in the first instance 
produced by the body, then these could not in later cases be pro¬ 
duced in other ways through the visual or other sense organs. Tf it 
is urged that the body is the cause of the first origin of knowledge, 
but not of the later mental states, then the later mental states ought 
to be able to raise themselves without being in any way dependent 

' prasuptikd-di-roRd-dina kdrye-ndriyd-dfndrn upaffhdte*pi mano-dhlr avi- 
krtaikd-vikaldrn sva-sattdm anuhhavati. Kamalaslla, Panjtkd, p. 527. 
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on the body. If it is held that a mental state can produce a series of 
other mental states only with the help of the body, then each of 
them would produce an infinite series of such mental states, but 
such an infinite number of infinite series is never experienced. It 
cannot also be said that the body generates consciousness only at 
the first stage and that in all later stages the body remains only as 
an accessory cause, for that which once behaves as a generating 
cause cannot behave as an accessory cause. Thus, even if the 
physical elements be admitted to be impermanent, they cannot be 
regarded as the cause. If the mental states be regarded as having a 
beginning, it may be asked whether by mental states the sense- 
knowledge or the mental ideas are meant. It cannot be the former, 
for during sleep, swoon or inattentive conditions there is no sense- 
knowledge, even though the sense-organs are present, and it has 
therefore to be admitted that attention is the necessary pre-condi¬ 
tion of knowledge, and the sense-organs or the sense-faculties 
cannot be regarded as the sole cause of sense-knowledge. The mind 
cannot also be regarded as the sole cause, for unless the sense-data 
or the sense-objects are perceived by the senses, the mind cannot 
work on them. If the mind could by itself know objects, then there 
would have been no blind or deaf people. Admitting for argu¬ 
ment’s sake that mind produces the cognitions, it may be asked 
whether this cognition is savikalpa or nirvikalpa] but there cannot 
be any savikalpa unless the association of names and objects 
{sanketa) is previously learnt. It cannot be also nirvikalpa know¬ 
ledge, for nirvikalpa represents the objects as they are in their 
unique character, which cannot be grasped by the mind alone 
without the help of the sense-organs. If it is held that even the 
sense-data are produced by the mind, then that would be the ad¬ 
mission of extreme idealism and the giving up of the Carvaka 
position. Thus, the conscious states are to be regarded as beginning¬ 
less and without any origin. 'Fheir specific characters are determined 
by experiences of past lives, and it is as a reminiscence of these ex¬ 
periences that the instincts of sucking or fear show themselves even 
with the newly-born baby It has therefore to be admitted that the 
conscious states are produced neither by the body nor by the mind, 
but that they are bcginningless and are generated by the previous 

‘ tasmdt pGrvd-bhydsa-krta evd*yam bdldndm iftd-ni$to~pdddna-paritydga- 
lahano vyavahdra iti siddhd buddher andditd. Kamalaslla, Panjikd, p. 532. 
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states, and these by other previous states, and so on. The parental 
consciousness cannot be regarded as being the cause of the con¬ 
sciousness of the offspring, for the latter are not similar in nature, 
and there are many beings which are not of parental origin. It has, 
therefore, to be admitted that the conscious states of this life must 
be produced by the states of another life previous to it. Thus, the 
existence of a past life is proved. And since the mental states of this 
life are determined by the mental states of other lives, the mental 
states of this life also are bound to determine other mental states, 
and this establishes the existence of future lives; provided, how¬ 
ever, that these mental states are associated with the emotions of 
attachment, anger, antipathy, etc. For the mental states can pro¬ 
duce other mental states only when they are affected by the emo¬ 
tions of attachment, anger, etc., and these are inherited by the 
new-born baby from the mental states of his previous life which 
determined the series of experiences of his present life. Though the 
past experiences are transferred to the present life, yet owing to a 
severe shock due to the intervention of the foetal period these ex¬ 
periences do not at once show themselves in infancy, but reveal 
themselves gradually with age. One does not always remember 
what one experienced before; thus, in dreams and deliriums, 
though the elements of the past experience are present, yet they are 
reconstructed in a distorted form and do not present themselves in 
the form of memory. So the past experiences cannot ordinarily be 
remembered by the infant, though there are some gifted beings who 
can remember their past lives. It is wrong to suppose that the mind 
is supported by the body or inheres in it, for the mind is formless. 
Again, if the mind inhered in the body and was of the same stuff 
as the body, then the mental states should be as perceptible by the 
visual organ as the body itself. The mental states can be perceived 
only by the mind in which they occur, but the body can be per¬ 
ceived both by that mind as well as by others; therefore, these two 
are of entirely different character and are hence entirely different. 
The body is continually changing, and it is the unitary series of 
conscious states that produces the impression of the identity of the 
body. For though the individual consciousnesses are being de¬ 
stroyed every moment, yet the series remains one in its continuity 
in the past lives, the present life and the future. When the series is 
different, as in that of a cow and a horse or between two different 
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persons, the states of the one series cannot affect those in the other. 
One conscious state is thus admitted to be determining another 
conscious state, and that another, and so on, within the series. 
Thus it has to be admitted that consciousness exists, even in the 
unconscious state; for had it not been so, then there would be a 
lapse of consciousness at that time and this would mean the 
breaking up of the series. States of consciousness are independent 
of the sense-organs and the sense-objects, as they are determined by 
the previous states; in dreams, when the sense-organs are not 
operating and when there is no sense-object contact, the conscious 
states continue to be produced; and in the case of the knowledge of 
past or future events, or the knowledge of chimerical things like 
the hare’s horn, the independence of conscious states is clearly 
demonstrated. I’hus it is proved that consciousness is neither pro¬ 
duced by the body nor is in any way determined or conditioned by 
it, and it is determined only by its past states and itself determines 
the future states. Thus also the existence of the past and the future 
lives is proved. 

'The arguments of the Jains and of the Naiyayikas against the 
Carvakas are somewhat of a different nature from those of the 
idealistic Buddhists just described, as the former admitted per¬ 
manent souls which the latter denied. Thus Vidyanandi, in his 
Tattvartha-sloka-vdrtikaj says that the chief reason why the soul 
cannot be regarded as a product of matter is the fact of undisputed, 
unintermittent and universal self-consciousness unlimited by 
time or space. Such perceptions as “this is blue” or “ 1 am white” 
depend upon external objects or the sense-organs, and cannot 
therefore be regarded as typical cases of self-consciousness. But 
such perceptions as “ I am happy” which directly refer to the self- 
perception of the ego do not depend on the operation of any ex¬ 
ternal instruments such as the sense-organs or the like. If this self- 
consciousness were not admitted to be established by itself, no other 
doctrine, not even the Carvaka doctrine which seeks to demolish all 
attested convictions, could be asserted, for all assertions are made 
by virtue of this sclf-consciousness. If any consciousness required 
another consciousness to have itself attested, then that would in¬ 
volve a vicious infinite and the first consciousness would have to be 
admitted as unconscious. 'Fhus, since the self manifests itself in 
self-consciousness {sva-samvedana\ and since the body is perceived 
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through the operation of the senses like all other physical things, 
the former is entirely different from the latter and cannot be pro¬ 
duced by the latter, and because it is eternal it cannot also be mani¬ 
fested by the latter. Again, since consciousness exists even without 
the senses, and since it may not exist even when there is the body 
and the senses (as in a dead body), the consciousness cannot be re¬ 
garded as depending on the body. Thus, the self is directly known 
as different from the body by the testimony of self-consciousness. 
The other arguments of Vidyanandi are directed against the ideal¬ 
istic Buddhists who do not believe in a permanent self but believe 
in the beginningless series of conscious states, and this discussion 
had better be omitted here^ 

Jayanta argues in the Nydya-mafijari that the body is con¬ 
tinually changing from infancy to old age, and therefore the ex¬ 
periences of one body cannot belong to the new body that has been 
formed through growth or decay, and therefore the identity of the 
ego and recognition which form the essential constitutive elements 
of knowledge cannot belong to the body'*^. It is true no doubt that 
good diet and medicine which are helpful to the body are also 
helpful to the proper functioning of the intellect. It is also true that 
curds and vegetable products and damp places soon begin to 
germinate into insects. But this is no proof that matter is the cause 
of consciousness. The selves are all-pervading, and when there is 
appropriate modifications of physical elements they manifest them¬ 
selves through them according to the conditions of their own 
karmas. Again, consciousness cannot also be admitted to belong to 
the senses, for apart from the diverse sense-cognitions there is the 
apperception of the ego or the self which co-ordinates these diverse 
sense-cognitions, rhus I feel that whatever I perceive by the eyes 
I touch by the hand, which shows distinctly that apart from the 
sense-cognitions there is the individual perceiver or the ego who 
co-ordinates these sensations, and without such a co-ordinator the 
unity of the different sensations could not be attained. The 
Susiksita Carvakas, however, hold that there is one perceiver so 
long as the body exists, but that this perceiver {pramdtr-tattva) 
does not transmigrate, but is destroyed with the destruction of the 
body; the soul is thus not immortal, and there is no after-world 
after the destruction of this body^. To this Jayanta’s reply is that if 

^ Tattvdrtha-sloka-vdrtikay pp. 26-52. * Nydya-manjarly pp. 439-441. 

® Ibid. pp. 467, 468. 
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a self is admitted to exist during the lifetime of this body, then since 
this self is different from the body, and since it is partless and non¬ 
physical by nature, there cannot be anything which can destroy it. 
No one has ever perceived the self to be burnt or torn to pieces by 
birds or animals as a dead body can be. Thus, since it has never 
been found to be destroyed, and since it is not possible to infer any 
cause which can destroy it, it is to be regarded as immortal. Since 
the self is eternal, and since it has a present and past association 
with a body, it is not difficult to prove that it will have also a future 
association with a body. Thus, self does not reside either in any 
part of the body or throughout the body, but is all-pervading and 
behaves as the possessor of that body with which it becomes as¬ 
sociated through the bonds of karma. Para-loka or after-life is 
defined by Jayanta as rebirth or the association of the soul with 
other bodies after death. The proofs that are adduced in favour of 
such rebirths are, firstly, from the instinctive behaviour of infants 
in sucking the mother’s breast or from their unaccountable joys and 
miseries which arc supposed to be due to the memory of their past 
experiences in another birth; and, secondly, from the inequalities 
of powers, intelligence, temper, character and habits, inequalities 
in the reaping of fruits from the same kind of efforts. These can be 
explained only on the supposition of the effects of karma performed 
in other births^ 

Sankara, in interpreting the Brahma-sUtray iii. 3. 53, 54, tries 
to refute the lokayatika doctrine of soullessness. The main points 
in the lokayatika argument here described are that since conscious¬ 
ness exists only when there is a body, and does not exist when there 
is no body, this consciousness must be a product of the body. Life- 
movements, consciousness, memory and other intellectual func¬ 
tions also belong to the body, since they are experienced only in the 
body and not outside of it^. To this Sankara’s reply is that life- 
movements, memory, etc., do not sometimes exist even when the 
body exists (at death), therefore they cannot be the products of the 
body. The qualities of the body, such as colour, form, etc., can be 

‘ Nydya-mafijarJ, pp. 470-473. 

* yad dhi yasmin sati hhavaty asati ca na bhavati tat tad-dharmatvena ad- 
hyavaslyate yathd'gni-dharmav au^nya-prakdsau ; prdna-ceftd-caitanya-smrtyd- 
dayas cd’tma-dharmatvend'bhimata dtma-va-dinani te* py antar eva deha upala- 
bhyamdnd bahis cd'nupalabhyamand asiddhe deha-vyat irikte dharmini deha-dharmd 
eva bhavitum arhanti; tasrndd avyatireko dehdd dtmdna iti. l§ankara-bhdfya on 
Brahma-satra, iii. 3. 53. 
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perceived by everyone, but there are some who cannot perceive 
consciousness, memory, etc. Again, though these are perceived f) 
long as the living body exists, yet there is no proof that it does noc 
exist when this body is destroyed. Further, if consciousness is a 
product of the body, it could not grasp the body; no fire can burn 
itself and no dancer can mount his own shoulders. Consciousness 
is always one and unchangeable and is therefore to be regarded as 
the immortal self. Though ordinarily the self is found to manifest 
itself in association with a body, that only shows that the body is 
its instrument, but it does not prove that the self is the product of 
the body, as is contended by the Carvakas. The Carvakas criticized 
the entire social, moral and religious programme of orthodox 
Hindus. Thus Sriharsa, in representing their views in his Naisadh- 
acaritay says as follows: ‘‘The scriptural view that the performance 
of sacrifices produces wonderful results is directly contradicted by 
experience, and is as false as the Puranic story of the floating of 
stones. It is only those who are devoid of wisdom and capacity 
for work who earn a livelihood by the Vedic sacrifices, or the 
carrying of three sticks {tridanda)y or the besmearing of the fore¬ 
head with ashes. There is no certainty of the purity of castes, for, 
considering the irrepressible sex-emotions of men and women, it 
is impossible to say that any particular lineage has been kept pure 
throughout its history in the many families on its maternal and 
paternal sides. Men are not particular in keeping themselves 
pure, and the reason why they' are so keen to keep the women in 
the harem is nothing but jealousy; it is unjustifiable to think that 
unbridled sex-indulgence brings any sin or that sins bring suffering 
and virtues happiness in another birth; for who knows what will 
happen in the other birth when in this life we often see that sinful 
men prosper and virtuous people suflFer.^’* The Vedic and the smrti 
texts are continually coming into conflict with one another, and are 
reconciled only by the trickery of the commentators; if that is so, 
why not accept a view in which one may act as one pleases? It is 
held that the sense of ego is associated with the body, but when this 
body is burnt, what remains there of virtue or vice, and even if there 
is anything that will be experienced by another ego and in another 
body and as such that cannot hurt me. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that any one should remember anything after death, or that after 
death the fruits of karma will be reaped, or that by feeding 
Brahmins after death the so-called departed soul will have any 
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satisfaction. The image-worship, or the worship of stones with 
flowers, or of bathing in the Ganges as a religious practice is abso¬ 
lutely ridiculous. The practice of performing sraddha ceremonies 
for the satisfaction of the departed is useless, for if the offering of 
food could satisfy the dead then the hunger of travellers could also 
be removed by their relations oflFering them food at home. In 
reality with death and destruction of the body everything ends, for 
nothing returns when the body is reduced to ashes. Since there is 
no soul, no rebirth, no god and no after-life, and since all the scrip¬ 
tures are but the instructions of priests interested in cheating the 
people, and the Puranas are but false mythical accounts and fanciful 
stories, the one ideal of our conduct is nothing but sense-pleasures. 
Sins and virtues have no meaning, they are only the words with 
which people are scared to behave in a particular manner ad¬ 
vantageous to the priests. In the field of metaphysics the Carvakas 
are materialists and believe in nothing beyond the purely sensible 
elements of the atoms of earth, water, air and fire and their com¬ 
binations; in the field of logic they believe in nothing but what can 
be directly perceived; they deny karma, fruits of karma, rebirth or 
souls. The only thing that the Car\^akas cared for was the momen¬ 
tary sense-pleasures, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual joys. They 
did not believe in sacrificing present joys to obtain happiness in the 
future, they did not aim at increasing the total happiness and well¬ 
being of the whole life as we find in the ethical scheme of Caraka; 
with them a pigeon/to-day was better than a peacock to-morrow, 
better to have a sure copper coin to-day than a doubtful gold coin 
in the future^ Thus, immediate sense-pleasures were all that they 
wanted and any display of pmdence, restraint, or other considera¬ 
tions which might lead to the sacrifice of present pleasures was re¬ 
garded by them as foolish and unwise. It does not seem that there 
was any clement of pessimism in their doctrine. Their whole 
ethical position followed from their general metaphysical and 
logical doctrine that sense-objects or sense-pleasures were all that 
existed, that there was no supra-sensible or transcendent reality, 
and thus there was no gradation or qualitative difference between 
the pleasures and no reason why any restraint should be put upon 
our normal tendency to indulge in sense-pleasures. 


varam adya kapotah svo mayurdt 
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Adjectival qualities, 254 
Adjuncts, 303 
Admission, 339 
Admixture, 38 

Adoration, 53, 54, 55, 70, 45 ® 
a-dravyiiy 225, 251 

adrm, 152, 164, J89, 292, 303, 444, 
479'; Venkata’s view of, 303-4 
advaitUy 4, 416 
Advaita kdmadhenUy 396 n. 
Advaita-siddhiy 133 
Advaita-vahifkaray 132 
Advaita-vana-kuthdray 115 w., 384 
Advaita-vidyd-vijayay 126 
Advaita-vijayOy 361 
Advaitic, 65 

Advaitins, 129, 142, 295 
Affection, 70, 292 
Affinity, 466, 471 
Affirmation, 193, 211, 4*9 
Afflictions, 28, 44, 454 


^ The words are arranged in the order of the English alphabet. Sanskrit and 
Pali technical terms and words are in small italics; names of books are in italics 
with a capital. English words and other names are in Roman with a capital. 
Letters with diacritical marks come after ordinary ones. 
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After-life, 541, 54^ 

Agastya-samhita, 23 
Agency, 35, 172, 198, 412, 484, 488 
Agent, 8, 11, 27, 31, 204, 290, 407, 412, 
477, 486, 500 
Aggavamsa, 513, 514 
Agglutinative, 45 
Aggregation, 287 
Agni, 505, 508 
Agrti-purdnay 20 
Agnh'esa-samhitd, 517 
Agreement, 296, 344, 372 , 535, 536 
ahani-arthay 173, 425 
aham anubhnvdmiy 171 
ahamkdra, 7, 25, 43, 47, 48, 49, 56, 91, 
144, 145, 146, 156, 163, 172, 173. 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260 n.y 280, 490, 
499. 504. 507. 508, 510, 511; its 
nature, 171-3; Nimbarka’s concep¬ 
tion of, 411 seq. 
ahamkdra-vaikdrikay 510 
ahatn-prntyaya-vedyiiy 443 
ahitnsdy 61 

Ahirbudhnydy 24, 34, 50, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 379, 503 n. 

Ahirhudhnya-satfihitdy 21, 24, 34, 36;/., 
37 n.y 39, 40 n.y 41. 42, 43 «•. 44 w., 
46 47 n.y 48 rt.y 49 50 n., 51 w., 

52 n., 53 54, 55 56 n.y 57 

sSw., 59 ti., 6 ow.,62 w., 379, 448 

accessories of Yoga in, 61; adoration 
in, 54; anatomy in, 59; antarydmin 
doctrine of, 41; ovatdras in, 38-9; 
dstiTia in, 60; Brahman, nature of, 
in, 35 ; Brahman, followers of, in, 35; 
developments of ahmnkdra in, 48; 
dhnrma and jfulna, classiheation of, 
in, 62; emancipation in, 62; faith in, 
54; (jod’s grace in, 52; God, how to 
approach Him, in, 53; God’s lild in, 
51; (Jod, power of, different views 
of, in, 57; God, qualities of, in, 56; 
God, relation with jlva, in 50; gunas, 
mutual partial similarity of, in, 46 w.; 
impure creations in, 42 et seq.; 
intermediate creation in, ^2;jJva as 
tatastha-saktiy 50 and 50 n .; jivas 
emancipation in, 52; jlva*s nature 
of, in, 51; yifo’s, relation of God 
with, in, 51; kdia and niyati in, 45; 
Lak§mi as mdyd in, 52; Lak§mi as 
sakti in, 52; Lak§ml, nature of, in, 
52; mahaty development in, 47; mahat 
in, 47; man, fall of, in, 50; manus 
and mdnaras in, 49; rnuktiy states of, in 
56; nature of souls, in 61; nydsa and 
iarandgati in, 55; objects of pra- 


mdnas in, 62; pramd and pramdnay 
definition of, in, 62; prapatti in, 54; 
puru^a in, 43; pnru^a and avidya in, 
44; Samkar^ana, Pradyumna and 
Anirudha in, 56; sattvOy rajas and 
tamas in, 45; senses and personality, 
evolution of, in, 49; service of God 
in, 54; Sudarsana power, nature of, 
in, 53; Sudarsana power of, in, 57; 
sahda-brahmany evolution of, in, 58; 
5a6</a-encrgy and the cakras in, 58; 
sakti and creation in, 36-7; sakiiy 
nature of, in, 36; sakti of God in, 
44; time in, 46; time in relation with 
categories, in, 46; trinity of prakrtiy 
purufa and kahy in, 46-7; ultimate 
reality in, 34; ultimate reality, 
realization of, in, 34; updya-jfidna in, 
55; vdsaftdy karma affecting the jivasy 
in, 51; Vi§nu-^akti as bhdvaka 
and hhdvya in, 50; vyiihas in, 38; 
vyuha doctrine in, 39; yamas and 
niyamasy enumeration of, in, 6i; yoga 
in, 60 

Ahobila, 123 

Ahobila Rahganatha Yati, 118, 131 
Air, 60, 128, 499, 504, 540, 550 
aisvaryoy 30, 35, 37, 47, 56 
aitikya, 426 

Aiyangar, Mr S. K., 64 w., 66, 67 n., 
68, 81 n.y 104 n. 
ajaddy 146, 171 
ajadatvGy 171 
Ajatasatru, 520, 524 
Ajita, 521, 522 

Ajita Kcsakamball, 521; his doctrines, 

52* 

Ajmir, 103 

Ajnana, 144, 177, 178, 179, i 95 , 3 i 5 . 
317, 321, 327, 328, 329, 330, 338, 

339, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 

368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 374, 393, 

394, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 424, 

426, 437, 439, 466, 470, 485, 487, 

495, 506; characteristics, 365; con¬ 
stituents, 367; diverse supposition 
of it refuted by Ramanuja, 177 et 
seq.; its assumption leads to vicious 
infinity, 177 n.; its criticism by 
Venkafa, 327 et seq.; Nimbarka*s 
conception of, 407 et seq. ; refuted by 
Ramanuja, 177; stuff, 366; San¬ 
kara’s view of it criticized by 
Mahacarya, 361 et seq.; l^ahkarite 
view criticized by Madhava 
Mukunda, 424 et seq.; unspeakable, 
367; whole, 372 
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ajndtatayd jndtataycn*vay 249 
akdla, 447 
akaraka-vdda, 521 
Akhanddrthatvahhangay 126 
akhydti, 47, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 237. 239, 241, 243, 
24s; view, 186 w., 244, 245 
akimcitkara, 527 
akiriya, 521 
aktriyam^ 520 
Akkaialvan, 97 n. 
akfara, 46, 503 
alamhu^a, 59 
alarka~sdka, 97 n. 
alauktka, 426 
*Ala-ud-din, 120 
Allahabad, lor, 401 n. 

All-complete, 303 
All-illuminating, 451 
All-merciful, 85, 99, 412 
All-perceiving, 27 
All-pervading, 393. 40S. 4 i 3 
All-pervasive, 23, 24, 262, 291, 292, 
299, 426, 432; entities, 263 
All-pervasiveness, 157, 450 
Allegorical drama, 121 
Alms, 102, 119 
alpa, 292 

Alternative, 180, 207, 209, 210, 312, 
430 

Alagarkoil, 103 
Amalan-ddipirdn, 69, 134 «. 
Amara-kosOf 515 
Ambrosial sweetness, 84 
Arnmahgi, 105 
Amorous, 73; longings, 83 
amrta, 502 
amumtilay 505 
amsay 194, 485 
arnsd-msibhdvay 484 
amsdvatdray 475 
an-adhigatd-rtha-gantry 21 5 
an-adhyavasayoy 214 
Analogy, 5, 128, 144, 192, 216, 219, 

230, 269, 276, 298, 301, 315, 322, 

341. 37 i» 410, 434 , 452, 455 , 4 ^ 9 , 

512, 513, 531 n.y 539 
Analysis, 52, 180, 207, 297 
Analytic, 31 
Analytical, 497 
Ananda Press, 94 n. 

Ananta, 39 351 

Ananta Bhatta, 98, 102 
Ananta Dlk^ita, 98, 162 n. 

Anantaguru, 112 

AnantaiUma, 408,409,410; his criticism 
of the mdyd of Sankara, ^10 et seq. 


Ananta-suri, 94 n., 98 n., 110, 119 
AnantacSrya, 98, 105, 188, 241, 242 n., 
246, 247, 305; supports corre> 

spondence theory, 246-7; theory of 
illusion, 188 

AnantSrya, 102, no, 112, 131, 133, 
209, 297, 298, 395; his notion of 
class-concepts, 297; his view of re¬ 
lations of souls with God, 297 
an~anubhdvyatvay 230, 231 
an-anyathd-siddhatvay 390 
an-anyathd~siddha~myata‘purva‘Vartitdy 

397 

Anatomy, 515/1. 
anaiipadhikay 485 
anavadhdranay 369 

anavadhdranatvnm eva dvarananiy 370 

anavasthdy 9, 176 

anavasthd-parihdrdyay 249 

anddy-onantay 61 

a-ndmakuy 25 

andhatdmisray 500 

Andhrapurna, 104, 105, 109 

aneka-dharmay 212 

anekdntay 210 

Anger, 32, 48, 61, 545 

Animals, 221, 441 n. 

Animate, 116 

Aniruddha, 13, 37, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 
52,56,57, 157, 1 58 ,443 W-,448/1., 475 
Aniruddha-samhita-mahopani^ady 2 3 
anirvacanlyay 179, 238, 239, 243, 435 
anirvacanlya-khydtiy 183, 188, 242, 245 
anityatvay 199 
aniyamay 227 

Annihilation, 276, 324, 377 
Antagonism, 437 
Antagonistic, 374 
antahy 483 

antahkaranay 142, 152, 172, 173, 361, 
364, 366, 368, 369, 370, 420, 434, 
444, 453, 486, 499 n. 

antahkarana-Drttiy 411 
antarangOy 377 
antary ami y 483 
antarydmy-avatdray 39 n. 

Antarydmi-brahmana, 390 
antarydminy 40, 41, 200 
Antecedent, 203, 342 
Antipathy, 29, 30, 51, 87, 148, 449, 
470, 488 
Antiquity, 99 
anubhavay 8, 9 
anuhhavd-numdnay 229 
anuhhdvvay 231 

anubhmiy 143, 168, 170, 171, 177, 
230 n., 231, 318, 348 
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anuf/raha, 51, 52 
anugrakasarga, 502 
anumdna, 426, 427, 487 
anumiti, 178 w. 
anupalahdhiy 426, 428 
anusdsana parva^ 447 
anu 7 jtti, 224 
anuvrtti-visayaka, 224 
anuvrtty-avi^asaynka-jndnay 224 
anu-vyavnsdya^ 467 
anvaya, 231 

anvaya-vyatirekiy 227, 228, 229, 427 
Anvaydrtha-prakdHkd, 197 
Anvayarya, 384 
Anvayarya Dlk§ita, 384 
anvitu-hhidhana, 233; Venkata, its up¬ 
holder, 233 

am itd-hhidhnna-vada, 233 
anyatfid-jndna, 485 

anyathd-khydti, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 210, 237, 239, 
241, 242, 244, 245, 398 
anyathdi'tihhdsah, 1 79 
amyayi, 229 
atiynnyd-hhai a, 428 
atiynnyd-haya, 329 
anyiindnatirikta, 46 
Angirdy 482 

Atiguttara Nikdya, 516 «, 518, 524 

Anjali-t'aihhai'a, 127 

Amia-guru, 115 

Annavayyahgacarya, 133 

Annayaearya, 111, 137 

Annayary'a, 115, 130, 132, 133, 396 

anu, 498 

ap, 49 n. 

apara, 489 

apard, 509 

aparigraha, 61 n. 

aparokfu, 227, 367, 442 

Aparydtmdrnrtdcdrya, 112 

Apathy, 73 

apa^ arga, 506 

apdha, 59, 540 

apdna 7'dyu, 59 

apdramdrthikd, 477 

Aperture, 59 

Apostolic, 66 

Appayacarya, 122 

Apyaya-dlk§ita, 114, 116, 121, 131, 

*33 

Appeal, 56 

Appearance, 52, 179, 180, 182, 187, 
188, 193, 196, 199, 207, 218, 268, 
290, 306. 325, 332, 333, 336, 337, 
366, 367, 369, 407, 422, 471 
Apperception, 80, 368, 465 


Apprehension, 177, 183, 186, 215, 219, 

239 

apramdnaf 247 
aprameyatvay 230 n. 
apravrttimat, 46 
aprdkrta-vapuhy 73 
a-prdmdnyQy 202 
aprthak-siddhay 299 
a-prthak-sthitay 35 
apurvay 303, 506 
apiirvavidhiy 405 n. 
aredvatdra, 39 w., 41 
Arcir-ddiy 135 «. 

Argument, 124, 184, 190, 289, 291, 
313. 3 > 4 , S03. 512. 513. 517. 546, 
547; in a circle, 17 
aristUy 506 n. 

Arjuna, 39. 158 
arthay 62 

artha-kriyd-kdritvay 436, 458 
Artha-pancakay 135 n» 
artha-paricchedakay 240 
artha-pariccheda-kdriy 240 
arthdpattiy 128, 234, 235, 314. 426; 

upheld by Meghanadari, 234-5 
artha-prakdsdy 356 
Artha-sdstray 512, 532 
Articles of worship, 70 
Arunaghat!, 416 

Arunddhikarana-sarana^vivaranly 392 

arvdksrotas, 501, 502 

Ayagiyas, 68, 85, 88, 89, 94, 105, 138 

asamavdyi, 456 

asamprajndtay 488 

asamprajndta-samddhiy 446, 487 

asamprajiidta yogOy 446 

asarnsargdgrahay 186 

asangay 453 , 469 

asaty 457 

asatlvay 339 

asddhdrana-kdranay 224 

Ascetic, 293, 305, 520, 523, 524, 527 

Ash, 186 

asmitdy 470 

Asoka, 522 

aspaifaWaty 537 

Aspects, 311. 414, 419. 454 

assdday 513 

Assembly, 482 

Assertion, 313, 343 » 344» 43i, 432 
Association, 26, 185 w., 186, 187, 199, 

224, 233, 284, 299, 300, 303, 308, 

326, 327, 345, 389, 408, 412, 441, 

469, 470, 474, 489, 493, 503, 509, 

534 . 535 : of body, 389 
Assumptions, 186 n., 297, 298, 323, 
338, 350, 424. 437 . 439 
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asteya^ 6i 
asthira, 292 

Asti-brahmeti-sruty-artha-vicdrat 131 
Astronomy, 515 
asura, 528, 529, 531 n. 
Aftadasa-bheda-nirnayOy 85, 86, 88, 
89 /1., 90 M., 91, 92 w., 93 w., 132, 
138; its contents, 88 et seq. 
Aftadasa-rahasyartha-nirnayay 117 
Astadaia-rahasyartha-vivarana, 85, 85 , 
87 n. 

a^tdhga yoga^ 24, 96, 98 
Aftavimsad-vidhdtmikdy 501 n. 
Ahmmedha-parvan, 
a-tathd-bhiitd-rtha-jndnamy 247 
Atharva-VedOy 447 
Atheism, 473, 479 
Atheistic, 472, 480 
atiprakdiay 503 
atisayOy 203 
atlndriyay 225, 354 

Atomic, 7, 51, 89, 100194, 281, 
4J3. 432. 443. 444; individuals, 93; 
individual souis, 93; theory, 262 
Atomists, 211, 264 

Atoms, 128, 152, 155, 163, 183, 262, 
264, 540, 541, 550 

Attachment, 10, 29, 32, 34, 51,71, 148, 
287, 437 » 441, 449 , 450, 462, 464, 
470, 506, 545 

Attainment, 32, 60, 62, 70, 290, 429, 
443 , 445 

Attention, 31, 310 
Atthasdlinly 514 
Attitude, 344 

Attribute, 80, 192, 193, 195, 222, 407; 

413 

Attribution, 325, 472 
Attutayi, 98 

Auditory, 308; knowledge, 5; percep¬ 
tion, 281 
Aufrccht, 127 
aupadhikay 434 
Author, 130 
Authoritativencss, 20 
Authority, 175, 517 
Auto-intoxication, 82 
avatdray 38, 39, 40/1., 129, 302, 401, 
475 

avayavUy 227, 232, 263 
avayavly 263 

avayavo-pacayd^pacayayoTf 386 
avdcyatvUy 230 n. 
avdntara-vydpdra, 203 
avdstava, 436 
avedinahy 501 
a~vedyatva, 231, 367 


avibhagUy 455, 460 
a-vidhi-gocaratvay 88 n. 
avidydy 4, 5, 29, 44, 46, 159, 160, 161, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 174, 175, 17^, 
X77, 178, 194, 196, 198 n.y 295, 2^^>, 
308, 316, 317, 310, 321, 322, 324, 

32 ^h 330, 331, 332, 333. 334 , 335 , 

337 , 338, 339 , 343 , 345 , 3^'h, 3 ^>S, 

366, 371, 372, 373 , 374 , 375 , 393 , 

414, 421, 422, 423, 436, 441, 443, 

444, 445 , 468, 469, 470, 4 ? 6 , 477 , 

478, 487, 402, 500, 507, 508 w.; 
Brahman rannot assume diverse 
forms on account of, 176; Brahman 
cannot be dsraya of it, 176; concep¬ 
tion of its cessation criticized, 338 e/ 
seq.'y in relation to self-luminosity, 
as treated by Vijnana-Bhiksu, 468 et 
seq.'y it cannot veil Brahman, 176; 
its criticism by Venkata, 330 et seq.'y 
its opposition to r;/V/>v 7 , 176; Nim- 
barka’s idea of, 411; i^ahk ira’s con¬ 
ception refuted, 175 et seq.'y the 
view of its difference from mdyd 
criticized, 334 et seq. 
avidyayam jlvah jlvCida z:idyd, 177//. 
a-visarm.uldihHiy 216 
a-vis(ida-sz.Hirupay 177 
avisemy 499, 504 
avivehdy 449 
avuddhipurvr.kay 502 
avyaktGy 34, 36, 45, 257, 476, 477, 488, 
497 , 504, S^o, sir 

Avyakta-nrsimhopamsudy 13 
avyaktiy 52 
Az)yaktopani^iidy 13 
a-vyaz'dhitay 136 
Awakened stale, 178 
Awareness, 1S4, 185 i/., 205, 217, 220, 
248, 25s, 319, 320, 321, 322, 340, 
341, 344 , 439 
Ayodhya, 103, 120 

ayoniy 46 

Ayyanna, 133 

Ayyar, Sir Subrahinanya, Lectures, 
64 n., 65 n. 

Acdra-locana, 133 

dedrydy 102 
Acdrya-dlksiUiy 130 
Acdrya-hrdaya, 137, 138 
Acdrya-paficdsat, iiy 
Acdryci-vvniatiy 13 3 
adhdrdy 454 
ddhdrd’kdro-pddhiy 333 
ddheyatm .. 298 
adhydsika-sambandha, 423 
ddhydtmikly $07 
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Aditya, 20 
Adivarahacarya, 132 
Adivaraha Vedantacarya, 131 
Sganuj, 14, 487, 519 
Affama-pramdnyay 14, 17, 98, 154, 155 
agantuka-dharmavattzamt 393 
A^an^^a, 96 
dgneya-mandala, 59 
Ajivaka sect, 522 
djlvak^s, 523, 524, 525 
Ajivakas, their views, 522 
djV as, 523 

dkdia, 6, 48, 49 163, 164, 252, 260, 

261, 263, 280, 282, 283, 284, 498, 
499 . 504. 5*0 

Akasddhikarana-viedra, 133 
Alaya-vijndna^ 274, 275 
Alavandar, 67 w., 97 
A.lvartirunagari, 68 

dnanda, 35, 154, 344, 444, 445, 

486 

Ananda-dayinl, 122, 123, 131 
Ananda^iri, 105, 106, 107 
Ananda-tdratamya-khandanaf 129,133, 
392 

Ananda-vallarl, 122 
drtukulyasya sarnkalpa, 92 
{im Jkfikt, 512 
An^jirasa, 21 
Anbiilai, 105 

Anbillai-Kandadai-yappan, 64 
Andal, 63, 64, 65, 66 n.j 67, 69, 77, 97, 
lOQ, 110, 134 n. 

Andan lineage, 129 
dparokfya, 309 
Aradhami-krama, 122 
Aradhand-sattigraha, 125, 352 
drjiiva, 61 

Artti-prahimdha, 138 
Arvar and Ramanuja, difference of 
outlook, 112 

Ajrvar Kula-sCkhara, 80 n. 

Afvar literature, 91 

Afvars, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 74, 
75 , 7H. 79 . 83. 84. 85. 86, 88 89, 

1^02, 105, 112, 124, 134. 138, 376; 
Andal’s filial love, 77; Andal’s love 
for Ch)d as GopI, 77; the Ajfagiyas 
generally followed Alvars, though 
there were differences in religious 
dogmas, 85; as Avataras of, 64; 
castes of, 64; cessation of inclina¬ 
tions leads to God, 72; chronology 
of, 64-8; conception of bridegroom 
and bride, 79; difference of their 
devotion with that of the isaivas, 
83; difference between Ajfvars and 


Ai^agiyas on religious dogmas, 85-6; 
distinguished from the Afagiyas, 68; 
episode of the King Kula-sCkhara, 
feeling oneself as wife of God, 73; 
fifth centum, 72-3; fourth centum, 
72; God constantly wooing the 
devotee, 78; God fettered by His 
mercy, 78; God’s grace, only means 
of salvation, 78; influen^ce of the 
Puranic religion on the Ayvars, 81; 
lamentation for God, 73; lamentation 
illustrated, 74, 75, 76; love of God, 
ever growing, 79; meaning of, 68; 
Namm’-arvar’s conception of soul, 
79-80; Namm’-ajrvar’s third centum, 
71; ninth centum, 73; pangs for God, 
71; pathological symptoms of love 
similar to those of the Vaisnavas of 
the Gaudiya school, 83; Periy- 
arvar’s conception of himself as 
Yosoda, 77; philosophy of, 69 et seq .; 
Radha (Nappinai) referred to as the 
consort of Kpsna, 81; reference to in 
Bhagavata, 63; sources of, 64; stages 
of God’s love, 79; summary of 
Sathakopa’s works, 70 et seq.; their 
auto-intoxication, 82; their contro¬ 
versy with the Vaisnavas regarding 
religious dogmas, 84; their distinc¬ 
tion from the Ayagiyas, 94; their 
love ecstatic but not philosophic, 
79; their love of God does not sh6w 
signs of gross criticism, 83; their 
relation with the love of the Gaudiya 
school, 81-2; their works divided 
into three rahasyas, 92; the Tehgalai 
and Vadagalai schools represent 
the difference between the Aj^v^rs 
and the Aragiyas, 86; they identify 
themselves as legendary personages 
associated with the life of Kr§na un¬ 
like BhSgavata, 81; they reveal a 
knowledge of Puranic religion of 
Kr§na, 80; they reveal in the devo¬ 
tion all the principal types of 
emotion, 83; they visualized God 
everywhere through intoxication of 
love, 83; Tiru-mahgaiy’s filial love, 
77; Tiru-mangaiy and Namm’afvar, 
difference of their love, 79; vision of 
God, 72; W'orks of, 68-9 
Ajcvar-Tirunagari, 103 
Arvaric Tengalai school, 86 
dsana, 30, 60, 61, 505 
dstikut 471, 518 
dstikya, 62 

Asuri Keiava, 98, 100 
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dsaya, 44 

dsrama, 2, ii, 91, 293 
dirayay 176, 407 
Asvaldyana-smrUy 20 
dtma-caitarty tty 8 
dtma-khydtiy 238 
dtma-nikiepahy 92 
dtma-samarpana, 60 
Atma-siddhiy 207, 227 
/frmaw, 30, 34, 142, 173, 338, 483. 486, 
502, 510, 529 
dtmdy 80, 483, 485 

dtmd-nubhava~lak^ana-kaivalyd-khya- 
puru^drthahy 382 
dtmdsrayay 255 
dtmd vd are draftavyahy 8 
Atreya, 39, 106, 107, 119 
Ktreya. gotray 109, no, 118 
Atreyanatha, 114^., 125 
Atreyanatha sQri, 346 
Atreya Ramanuja, 119 
Atreya varada, 132 
Atri, 21; lineage, 352 
atyantika, 502, 503 
dvaranay 283, 369, 372 
dvararid-bhdvay 282 
dveidvatdray 38, 39, 475 
dyatay 514 
dyatanay 515 
Ayur-veda, 517 

Bad, 80, 452, 521; actions, 414; deeds, 
415, 444 . 527 
Badari, 103 
Badarl-natha, 96 
balay 37, 56 
Balabhadracarya, 401 
Baladeva, 496 
Balarama, 392, 429 
bandhay 136 
Bangkok, 515 n. 

Baptism, 19 
Barabar hills, 522 
Barua, Dr, 521 n., 524 n. 

Basic, 475; cause, 365; consciousness, 
362; reality, 449 

Basis, 46, 182, 192, 332, 334, 422, 423, 
439 , 440, 454 , 456, 468, 471, 489, 
494 . 515 
Bath, 104 

Badarayana, 15, 17, 125, 235, 381; his 
so-called refutation of PaAcaratra is 
not correct, 17; refutes the Pafl- 
caratras, 15 
bddhay 459 

bddhaka-satnsarga-grahdimmy 186 
Badhula Srinivasacarya, 361 


bdla-loka, 513 
Bdla-sarasvatly 133 
Bdrhaspatyay 512, 533 
Bdrhaspatya-sutray 532 
Beauty, 71, 98 
Becoming, 457 
Before and after, 284 
Beginning, 343, 544 
Beginningless, 5, 6, 26, 27, 34, 43, 5r, 
54, 177, 198 n.y 279, 284, 285, 330, 

331, 339 , 354 , 367, 372, 373 . 409 , 

413, 422, 423, 424, 42s. 426, 444, 

446, 448, 452, 467, 474, 477, 489. 

497, 506, 544, 547; time, 316 
Behaviour, 5, 179, 185, 187, 236, 240, 
244, 246, 287 
Behaviouristic action, 288 
Beings, 30, 34, 42, 49, 54, 154, 190, 
195, 239, 243, 312, 313, 314, 325, 
339 , 413. 421, 431, 436, 443 n.y 447, 
448, 450, 452, 454 , 456. 457 , 465, 
474, 477. 480, 483, 488, 489, 509, 

524 

Belief, 55, 187, 204, 290 
Bell, 119 n. 

Bellary, 399 
Benares, 103 
Benediction, 42 
Beneficent, 52 

Beneficial, 51, 62; effects, 335 
Bengal, 94, 112 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 401 
Besnagar Column, 19 
Bhadantabhaskara, 3 n. 

Bhadda, 522 

bhadray 30, 60 

Bhagavad-aradhana-kramay 113 
Bhagavad-gltdy 97, 105, 379, 402, 482, 

485 

Bhagavad-guna~darpanay 11911. 
Bhagavad-vishayamy 78 n.y 79, 79 n. 
bhagavanmayay 51 
Bhagavaty 107 
bhagavat-prlty-artham, 92 
Bhagavat Senapati Misra, 117, 132 
BhagavatUsutray 522, 524 n.y 525 
bhagavdny 34, 107 475, 508 n. 

BhaktagramapQrna, 110 
Bhaktahghrirenu, 63 
bhaktiy 17, 19, 32, 33, 63, 63 n.y 93, 100, 
i39> 161, 292, 293, 378, 380, 382, 
45°, 451, 507, 509; as conjugal love, 
70; as ddsyay 70; cult, 63; in 
VijAana Bhik^u, 450 et seq.; Ven¬ 
kata’s views, 292 et seq. 
bhakti-exuhatioTiy 78 
Bhakti-sara, 63, 96 n. 
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bhakti-yo^a, 89, 91, roo 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., 64 w., 66, 67, 
80 n., 399, 402; Report of the Search 
for Sanskrit Manuscripts 1882-^ 
iSSf, 401 
hhantikas, 182 
Bharadvaja, 530 
Bharadvaja f^otra, 98 
Bharadvaja lineage, 133, 440 
Bharadvaja Sarnhitd, 379 
Bhartrhari, 108 
Bhartrniitra, 108 
Bhartr-prapanca, 108, 471 
lUiaruehi, 139 
Bhap,a Bhaskara, 1, 2, 3 n. 
Bhattanatha, 137, 138 
Bhanirakaguru, 210, 214 w., 226, 229, 
234; his view of doulit, 210 
Bhfitplrya, 134 

Bhattoji Dik§ita, i, i()n. ; speaking of 
Bhaskara, i 
Bhagavata cult, 19 
Bhagavata school, 3 n. 
Bhd^tavata'tndhdtmya, 63 
Bhdffavata-puruna, 40 63, 63 66, 

67, 80 w,, 81, 402, 451, 518 
Bhd/iavata-yo^a, 24, 32 
BhAgavatas, 2- 15, 17. 20, 71, 450, 

475 S2y I h)W castes, 

17 

Bhdfiuri, 516, 531 
Bhdmatl, 4, i9<), 196 n., 476 
Bhaskara, i, 2, 3, 3 w., 4. h, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
io(), 108, 113, 124, 155, 192, i93» 
i94» 195, *97, 200, 201, 301, 305, 
4 * 3 , 429. 433 , 434 , 472, 497 ', » 
tri-dandin,, i; hhakti, nature of, 
10; Ihahman as transcendent, 10; 
Brahman not exhausted in trans¬ 
formation, 10; ilecds, relation of, 
with knowledge, 7; dilference be¬ 
tween his view and that of Sankara, 
2; epistemology distinguished from 
Sankara, 9; his bhcdabheda concept, 
6; his causality view of, 4-5; his 
date, 3; his dilference with Kum- 
arila, 8; his sea and wave illustra¬ 
tion, 6; his view', Cjod and soul re¬ 
lation of, 6; his view of Braliman, 
301; his view of (jod, 155; his views 
contrasted with those of RAmAnuja, 
192 t‘t 5 t*(/.; his views criticized from 
the NimbArka point of view, 431 et 
seq.; jlvan-mukti, denial of, lo-ii; 
indna-samuccita-karma, his view' of, 
8; knowledge, his view of, 8; libera¬ 
tion, nature of, 9; liberation of 


duties, 9; mukti^ way to, 10; relation 
of Brahma-sutra with Mlmdmsd- 
sUtra^ his concept of, 7; relation to 
PaftcarAtras, p. 2; sat cit and ananta, 
identity of, 10; soul nature of, 7; 
soul relation with God, 7; substance 
and qualities, view of, 10; Sankara, 
refutation of, 4-5; transcendent 
Brahman, nature of, 10; world as 
spiritual, 10 
Bhaskara Bhatta, 3 

Bhdskara-bhd^ya, 2 w., 4, 6 n., 7, 

8 «. 

BhAskaradeva, 3 n. 

BhAskaradiksita, 3 n. 

BhAskaramisra, 3 n. 

Bhaskaranrsiniha, 3 n. 

BhAskarasena, 3 w. 

BhAskarasastri, 3 n. 

BhAskarAcarya, 3 
BhAskarAcArya, Pandita, 3 n. 
BhAskaranandanAtha, 3 w. 
BhAskarAratiya, 3 n. 

BhAskarites, 431 

bhdfya. 88 107 108, 109, 113, 

1x4, 115, 116, 118, 138, 139, 181 7 t,, 
igty 298, 352, 395, 400, 514 
bhdfya-kdra, 108 

Bha^ya-prakasikd-dil^anoddharay 114 
Bhd^ya-v ivarana , 128 
bhd^yopodghd ta , 106 
BhaUa, 248 
Bhaiidaji, Dr 3 
bhdvay 52 
bhdvn-jd, 29 
bhdvaka, 50, 51, 53 
Bhdva-prabodha, 114W., 125 
Bhdva-pradtpikd, 116, 131 
Bhdva-prakdsa, 122 
Bhdva-prakdnkd, 114, 122, 131 
Bhdva-prakdsika-du^anoddhdray 130 
bhdva-riipa*-jhdna^ 361 
bhdvya, 50, 51, 53 
bheda, 6, 194, 223, 417 
Bheda-darpana, 115, 384, 388, 392 
Bheda-mani, 115 n., 384 
Bheda-vada, 133 
bheda-vadi, 401 

bhedabheda, i, 28, 105, 107, 406, 4x3, 

471. 472 

Bheda-bheda-vddat 405 
Bheda-dhikkara-nyakkara^ 122 
bhedagraha, 186 

Bhik§u, 281 448, 450, 451, 452, 

456, 460, 465, 466, 467, 468, 471, 

472, 473 , 474 , 477 , 47 «, 479 , 4 ^ 7 , 
488 
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bhinnatve satyabhinna-sattdkatvam^ 373 
bhoga, 300, 464, 48s, 495 
bhogya-saktif 6 
bhoktr^ 6 

Bhranta-yogindra, 63 n. 

Bhrgu, 482 
Bhutan, 68 n. 

BhU-gola-nirnaya, 122 
Bhumi, 41, 57, 511 
Bhuri Bhr*tta, 402 
Bhuri SrIsailapQrna, q8, 109 
modifications, 183 
Bhutapuri, 100, 101 
bhutas, 163, 182, 260 261, 502, 504, 

507, 510 

bhuta-sarga, 502 n. 

Bhutatt*-ajvar, 63, 64, 65, 68, 66 w., 
68 134 n. 

Bhutayogindra, 63 n. 
bhuta-yoni, 25 

bhutadi, 48, 163, 259, 260, 261, 498, 
499. 504. 510 
bhutdni, 512 
bhutdtmdt 25 
bhatif 44 
bhUti-bheddh, 44 
bhuti-iakti^ 42 
hhuty-amiahy 44 
bhilyo-darsana-gamya^ 228 
Bibliotheca Indica^ 483 n. 

Bile, 182 
bindu, 58 

Bio-motor, 59, 258; faculties, 540 
Birth, 33, 51, 287, 290, 294, 370, 382, 
431. 462. 549 
Bison, 234 
Bittideva, 104, 113 
bljdhkura, 177 
Black Rati, 38 
Blind, 367; man, 390 
Bliss, 16, 34, 35, 41, 50, 51, 52, 71, 

144. 154. 175. 295, 302, 304, 311, 

365, 366, 404, 408, 413, 414, 441, 

442, 443, 445, 448, 463, 474, 485, 

486, 489, 494 

Blissful, 62; emotion, 71; nature, 

383 

Blissfulness, 325 
Blue colour, 153 
Boar, 38 
boddhdy 48 
bodha~lak$ana, 10 

Bodhayana, 105, 108, 109, 139, 180, 
181 H., 192, 350 
Bodhdyana-ijttif 102, 103 n. 
Bodhisattva. S13 
Bodily charms, 83 


Body, 7, 31, 33, 41, 55, 58, 59, 60, 80, 
139, 191, 192, 194. 195. 199, 201, 

288, 289, 291, 295, 297. 298, 300, 

301, 302, 308, 325, 327, 352, 365, 

369, 391, 4T2, 414, 444, 448, 450, 

451, 456, 462, 475, 504, 522, 526, 

528, 529, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544, 

546, 548, 549, 550; of God, 71 
Bombay, 200 n. 

Bond 26; of sympathy, 71 
Bondage, 5, 7, 24, 27, 44, 51, 57, 136, 

201, 292, 295, 334, 3fi4, 3^5, 37©, 

407, 410, 412, 414, 421, 432, 433, 

437, 453, 457, 460, 476, 477, 491, 

495, 506, 509 
Brahma, 306, 473, 474 
brahma-bhakti 507 
brahma-carya, 61 
Brahma-causality, 116, 388, 396 
brahma-cdrin, 124 
Brahma-character, 366 
Brahmadatta, 108, 291; his view of 
Brahman, 291 

Brahma-experience, 465; treatment by 
VijnSna Bhik§u, 465 
Brahmahood, 17, 405 506 

Brahma-jndna-nirdsat 130 
Brahma-knowledge, 2, 4, 89, 305, 308, 
326,336,337,435,466 
Brahma-lak$ana-vada, 133 
Brahma-lak^ana-vdkydrtha, 130 
Brahma - lak^ana - vdkydrtha - samgrahaf 
130 

brahma-layOy 5O9 
Brahma-manifestation, 373 
Brahman, i, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
20, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39, 
68, 89, 93, 106, 116, 126, 136 w., 
153, 154, 155, 156, 165, 166, 174, 

175, 176, 177, 178, 192, 193, 194, 

195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 

208, 211, 224, 239, 291, 295, 299, 

300 w., 301, 302, 303, 307, 309, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 319, 320, 

322, 323, 325, 326, 328, 329, 330, 

331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 33^, 337, 

338, 340, 343. 345, 350. 351, 352, 

365, 366, 367, 369 371, 372, 373, 

374,* 381, 383, 384, 38s, 386, 387, 

388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 395, 39fi, 

397, 398, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 

409, 412, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 

420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 429, 430, 

432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 

439, 440. 445, 446, 447, 448, 452, 

454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 460, 461, 

462, 464, 465, 466, 477, 483, 484, 
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Brahman (cont.) 

485, 486, 487, 492, 493 , 494 , 495 , 
497, 506, 509; material and efficient 
cause, 301 

Brahmanandin, 106, 107 
Brahman-consciousness, 317 
Brahmanhood, 383 n. 

Brahmanic, 515 w. 

Brahman of Sankara, 396 
Brahman’s nature, 397 
Brahmana, 527 
brahma-randhra, 31, 59 
Brahma-rdtra, 23 

brahma -samasattdka-vikdrd - hgikdrdt^ 

396 

Brahma-samhitdf 40 n.; avatdras in, 
40 «. 

Brahma-sar^a, 25 
Brahma-state, 468 

Brahma-stUra, i, 3, 4, 7 w., 15, 17, 102, 
105, 107, 108, 113, 116, 117, 118, 
124, 125, 126, 133, 139, 195, 196, 
305, 349 . 350, 3 «i, 402. 404. 405 «•. 
406 n., 440, 454, 465, 466, 472, 478, 
479 , 4 «o, 482, 496, 5*7 54 « 

Brahma - siitra - bhdfya-purva -pakfa - 
saTtiffraha-kdrikd^ 117 
Brahma - sutra - hhd^yd - rambha -prayo - 
yana-samarthana, 118 
Brahma - tra - bhdfya - samgraha - viva - 
runa, 118 

Brahma - iw- bhdfya - vydkhyd, 117, 

130 

Brahma-sutra-bhdfyopa-nydsa, 117, 
*25 

Brahma-sutra-dlpikd, 118, 133 
Brahma-stitrdrtha-samgraha, 108, 116, 
*30 

Brahma-sahddrtha-vicdra, 130, 131 
Hrahma-sakti-vadOf 133 
Brahmatantra-jiyar, 111 
Brahma-vidya-kaumiidl, 115 
Brahma-vidyd-vijaya, 117, 126 
Brahma-vi§nu, 497 

Brahma, 12, 13, 25, 38, 40 w., 43, 45, 
52, 232, 475, 499 ,503, 504, 50s, 507. 

5*0 

Brahma-jhdna-vddl, 177 n. 
brahmdmla^ 38 
Brahmdtula-purdna^ 20 
brahmdtmatvay 431 
Brahminic, 2, 19 

Brahmins, 14, 17, i 97, 441 n., 516, 
5 * 7 , 5 *«. 521, 549 
brahmt, 47 
brahmopdsanam, 382 
brdhma, 502 


Breath, 60 
Breath-control, 23 

Brhad-dranyaka Upani^ad^ 494, 519, 
519 n., 528, 529 

Brhad-dranyako~pani$at-prakdsikd, 126 
Brhaj-jdtaka, 523 

Bfhaspati, 12, 140 w., 516, 531, 532, 
533 

Brhaspati-sutraf 531 
Bridegroom, 79, 378 
Brindaban, 63, 120, 440 
Buddha, 39, 505, 522 
Buddhaghoso, 512, 513, 520, 521 w., 
522, 524 n. 

buddhi, 7, 43, 47, 49, 56, 80, 144, 147, 
148, 163, 449, 453, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 468, 469, 470, 476, 480, 486, 
490, 491, 494, 495, 499 503, 506, 

507, 508; in relation to sukha^ 
duhkha in VijnSna Bhiksu, 464 
Buddhism, 143, 516 
6iiJd/z2-states, 467 

Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, 
refutation by Venkata, 268 et seq. 
Buddhist theory, 262 
Buddhist view, 251-2, 541 
Buddhistic doctrines, 518 
Buddhistic literature, 520 
Buddhistic texts, 518 
Buddhists, i, 129, 205, 216, 236, 238, 

254, 255, 268, 269, 270, 271, 275, 

276, 282, 398, 424, 443, 471, 512, 

513, 518, 519, 525, 527, 538, 539 . 

540, 541, 543, 546; view of in¬ 
validity inadmissible, 236 
buddhi-tattva, 25 
Bukka 1 , King, 121 
Bukka’s son Kampana, 121 
Burning capacity, 249 
Burning object, 249 

Caitanya, 403 

caitanyay 8, 81, 141, 451 

Caitanya-caritdmrta, 403 n. 

Cakdra-samarthanay 123 

cakrOy 58, 60, 64 

cakfusy 502 

Calmness, 52 

Campakesa, 115, 117, 131 

Canda-mdrutOy 117, 123, 126, 129 

Capacity, 149, 349, 354; of fire, 249 

Caraka-samhitdy 516 

caramOy 135 n. 

Carama-guru-nirnayay 125 
Carama^sloka-churukkUy 94 
Caramopdya-tdtparyay 122 
Cardinal faith, 86 
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Cardinal points, 85, 86 
Camatica, 104 n. 

Carnatik, 63 

Case, 288 

Case-ending, 239 

Case-relation, 233 

Caste, 17, 42, 43, 49 . 293. 4i6, 441 

518, 549 

Caste-distinction, 44 
Caste-duties, 33, 414 
Casuistry, 514, 515 
Catalogue, 400 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Private Libraries of the North- 
Western Provinces^ 379, 400 

401 n. 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 127 
Category, 2, 30, 36, 37 , 45, 46. 47 , 4^, 
49, 80, 89, 98, 128, 129, 150, 223, 
224, 239, 257, 258, 297, 328, 339, 

340, 350, 3 SI, 353 , 354 , 355 , 4 i 7 . 
428, 429, 435, 480, 503, 540; of dif¬ 
ference, 417; of time, 284 

Catholic, 104 

Catuh-slokJf 94 98, 99, 123 

Catuh-slokUvydkhydt 131 
Catur-vyuha, 509 n 
Causal, 46, 265, 341, 344, 470, 473, 
484; agents, 267; constituent, 267; 
doctrine, 199; efficiency, 268, 271, 
276, 436, 458; entity, 371; instru¬ 
ments, 203; material, 465; moment, 
273; movement, 502; nature, 395; 
operation, 205, 263, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 272, 276, 343; principle, 192; 
qualities, 256; relations, 279, 342; 
state, 42, 200, 344; substance, 344, 

391 

Causality, 53, 128, 205, 206, 276, 278, 
299. 300, 389, 396, 455 , 456, 459 , 
470 

Causation, 354, 397, 456, 541, 543 
Cause, 4, 8, 9, 24, 42, 46, 58, 174, 179, 
181, 184, 186, 187, 189, 190, 192, 

193, 194, 195, 197, 19H, 199, 204, 

206, 232, 256, 257, 260 266, 267, 

270, 271, 276, 277, 278, 279, 293, 

295, 299, 306, 310, 330, 333, 339, 

341, 342, 343 , 350, 354 , 365, 366, 

385, 388, 389, 396, 406, 410, 413, 

433 , 441, 447 «•, 448, 452, 454 , 455 , 
456, 460, 465, 469, 470, 472, 473, 

479 , 483, 493 , 495 , 503 , 509 , 520, 

524, 539 541, 542, 543 , 545 , 547 ; 

and effect, 258; qualities, 257 

Causeless, 46, 354 
Cause-moment, 273 
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Cause-space, 273 
Cause-time, 273 

Carvaka, 139, 140, 276, 280, 282, 28.;, 
288, 289, 432, 512, 515, S16, 522, 
528, 531, 533, 536, 538, 539, 541, 
544, 546, 549, 550; contention, 535; 
criticisms against by Jains and 
Naiyayikas, 546; criticisms of the 
Buddhists, against, 541 et seq.\ 
doctrine, 546; his logic, 533 et seq.\ 
his logic criticized by Jayanta, 
Udayana, etc., 537 et seq. ; logic, 533; 
other criticisms against, 548 et seq .; 
reference to, 531 et seq. \ their argu¬ 
ments for denying soul, 289 n .; 
types of, 539 
Cdrvdrka-safti, 531 w. 

Cdrvdkism, 139 
Cease, 310 
Central question, 50 
Centum, 72 
Ceremonial duties, 160 
Ceremonials, 41 

Cessation, 27, 28, 52, 61, 136, 177, 
287, 292, 293, 295, 310, 321, 338, 

339, 365, 3^6, 369, 371, 372, 374, 

393, 445, 453, 4^3, 47 o, 486, 506, 

523, 572; of bondage, 364; of re¬ 

birth, 70 
cestd^ 300 
chala, 512 
Chaldri-smrtiy 103 

Change, 196, 313, 314, 321, 325, 338, 

344 , 443 445 , 447 , 45^, 457 , 458, 

485, 488, 489, 490, 493, 495 
Changeable, 313, 323 
Changeless, 34, 61, 195, 389, 396, 457 
Character, 46, 180, 181, 193, 194, 195, 
209, 210, 297, 311, 312, 315, 319, 

323, 324, 331, 332, 333 , 334 , 33b, 

351, 407, 408, 411, 430, 465, 534, 

548 

Characteristic, 185, 207, 209, 212, 300, 
3*7, 325, 350, 426, 450; quality, 317 
Characterless, 166, 195, 356 
Charity, 86, 87 
Charm of God, 83 
Chdndoagyopanifad-bhdsya, 117 
Chdndogya, loi, 106, 528, 529, 530 
Chdndogya Upanisady 3, 106, 107, 126, 
517, 528; heretics referred to, in, 528 
Chdndogyo-panifad-prakdsikdy 126 
Chemical change, 141 
Chimerical, 179, 191, 241, 271, 312, 
3 * 4 , 319, 331, 339 , 406, 435; 

entities, 239, 243, 271, 333, 344, 
440; objects, 274; theory, 266 

36 
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Choice, 304 

Chowkhamba, 202 w., 209 n. 
Chronological, 68 
cic-chaktif 32, 416 
cidamia, 301 
cin-mdtram, 165 
cintandtmakam indriyam^ 48 
Circular, 255 
Circulation, 59 

Circumstances, 182, 320, 323, 349, 

430 

ctt , 154, 391, 396, 397 » 444 
citi, 503, 504 
Cit-prakarana^ 160 n. 

Citsukha, 111, 468 
citsukhacarya, 318, 482 
281 n., 480, 499 n. 
citta-vrtti-nirodha^ 62, 506 
Class-characters, 167, 232, 534 
Class-concept, 224, 226 n., 297, 436 
Class-notions, 61 
Classification, 30, 129, 212 
Clay, 3, 4 ti., 199; materials, 3 
Clearness, 217 
Clinging to God, 87 
Closed souls, 501 
Cloth, 190, 193, 256, 265 
Clouds, 50 
Code of duties, 88 
Coeval, 183 
Co-existence, 273, 543 
Co-existent, 286, 423 
Co-extensive, 291, 292 
Cognate, 43 

Cognition, 8, 9, 217, 218, 248, 289, 
3»o, 3*1, 3CS, 3»8. 320, 323, 325, 
335. 347, 360, 368, 410, 411, 428 
Cognitive, 31, 49, 61, 318, 466; ex¬ 
periences, 300; characters, 241; 
operation, 359; process, 467; rela¬ 
tion, 358; sense, 25, 48, 280; situa¬ 
tion, 467 

Coherence, 300; of qualities, 254 
Coimbatore, 121 

Cola. 65, 67. 94, 98, 103, 113, 523; 
kings, 104 

Collocating entities, 275 
Collocation, 141, 152, 204, 206, 264, 
292, 354, 360, 473; of accessories, 
354; of causes, 203 
Collocative agents, 342 
Collocative causes, 248 
Colony, 42, 43 
Colophon of ^litra, 403 
Colour, 61, 141, 167, 182, 251, 389; 

perception, 280 
Colour-data, 253 


Colour-datum, 253 
Combinations, 326 
Commands, 303 

Commentary, i w., 3, 99, 102 ti., 106, 
107, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 120, 
122, 123, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132, 134, 138, 214, 260 w., 305, 349, 
402, 403, 440, 460, 476, 482, 516, 
517/1., 518, 523, 532; literature, 86 
Commentator, 107 n., 196, 444 
Commission, 398 
Common, 207 
Communication, 309, 428 
Communion, 70, 99, 376 
Companions, 83 
Compendium, 135 
Complete, 36, 296 
Complex, 188, 193; feeling, 90 
Comprehension, 419 
Computation, 96 

Conative, 49; organs, 412; senses, 31, 
61, 280, 504 
Conceit, 173 
Concentration, 30 

Concept, 42, 53, 185, 186, 195, 254, 
264, 297, 340, 344, 390, 406, 434, 
43S 

Conception, 45, 192, 195, 295, 297, 
301, 321, 328, 333, 335, 341, 351, 

389, 397, 398, 447, 448, 451, 456, 

462, 468, 504 

Conceptual cognitions, 341 
Conceptual forms, 311 
Conch-shell, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 208, 210, 

211, 241, 244, 247, 253, 254, 270, 

337, 346, 3^8, 371, 408; silver, 179, 
184, 237, 246, 312, 314, 335, 336, 
340, 343, 344, 398; silver illusion, 
185 n., 186, 188 
Conciliatory, 20 

Conclusions, 211, 319, 409, 451, 458, 
469, 486, 495 

Concomitance, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
263, 273, 319, 427, 438, 513, 533, 
534, 535, 536, 538 
Concrete, 49, 187 

Condition, 51, 180, 181, 193, 211, 301, 
30b, 310, 312, 318, 323, 333, 344, 

346, 412, 413, 416, 420, 421, 422, 

428, 432, 433, 434, 461, 463, 468, 

473, 476, 489, 492, 493, 534, 535*, o{ 
reality, 243 

Conditional, 289, 390, 533, 538; quali¬ 
ties, 285, 286 

Conditioned, 193, 446, 474 
Conduct, 16, 550 
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Conflict of knowledge, 212 n. 
Confusion, 25, 140 

Conglomeration, 37, 163, 252, 262, 
275» 278, 288 
Conjeevaram, 68 
Connection, 43 n. 

Connotation, 299 

Conscious, 27, 31, 41, 290, 416, 467, 
491; energy, 459; entities, 89; prin¬ 
ciple, 29; state, 540, 543, 546 
Consciousness, 368, 369, 373, 377, 
406, 407, 413, 420, 429, 438, 439» 

440, 452, 454, 459, 460, 462, 463, 

467, 469, 479. 486, 507, 519, 529. 

540, 541, 543, 545, 546, 547. 548, 

549; its character, 141, 142 
Considerations, 420 
Consonance, 44, 58 
Consort, 70, 81 
Constancy, 29 

Constituent conscious-entities, 287 
Constituents, 1.88, 256, 310, 323, 335, 
414, 415, 419, 424, 430, 455. 458 
Constituted entity, 256 
Construction, 191, 195 
Contact, 263, 270, 281 316, 453, 

466 

Container, 456 
Contemplation, 68 
Contemporary, 131 135 

Content, 250 310, 329, 336, 439; 

of awareness, 185 of knowledge, 

242, 247, 314 

Contentions, 2H, 311, 315, 348 
Contentless, 250, 310, 311 
Contentment, 61, 506 
Contents of thoughts, 198 
Contiguity, 46, 296, 316, 324, 325,421; 

of consciousness, 240, 420 
Contraction, 393 

Contradiction, 9, 186, 192, 210, 239, 
269, 314, 318, 321, 327, 336, 337, 
342, 374, 386, 398, 435, 436, 451, 
459, 470, 498, 502 n.\ of knowledge, 
179 

Contradictory, 17, 207, 211, 269, 310, 
319, 337, 421 

Contrary, 322; conclusion, 230 
Contributions, 346 
Control, 30, 32, 58, 303, 430, 443 
444, 499; of mind, 29 
Controller, 99, 200, 386, 415, 429, 430, 
451. 478 

Controversialist, 406 
Controversy, 68, 128, 130, 328, 416 
Conviction, 54, 55 
Co-operation, 409 


Corporeal structure, 431 
Correct, 180 
Correction, 179 

Correspondence, 247,348, 357; theory, 
246 

Corroboration, 340, 341, 357 
Cosmic, 443 475, 482, 492, 509, 

510; affairs, 475; egg, 504; matter, 
163 

Cosmogony, 515 n. 

Cosmological, 474 
Cotton-seed, 273 
Counterpart, 58 
Couples, 38 

Course, 31, 34, 51, 52, 56, 57 
Cow, 234 
Cowell, 515 

Creation, 25, 27, 36, 38, 42, 45, 50. 5*, 
52, 56, 58, 116, 158, 182, 188, 192, 
195, 196, 302, 443 444, 449, 452, 

458, 460, 476, 498, 500, 501, 502, 
504, 508 

Creative, 50, 465, 473; activity, 452, 
454; desire, 48; moment, 472 
Creator, 16, 412, 476, 507 
Creatures, 447 «. 

Creed, 433 
Criterion, 314 

Criticism, 76, 112, ii6, 179, 215, 217, 
304, 339, 342, 429, 433, 478, 479. 
518, 533 
Crooked, 158 
Cults, 81 
Currency, 95 
Customs, 2 
Culikopanisady 480 
Cycle, 41, 51, 446, 481, 490 
Cymbals, 80 

dakfinoy 381 n. 

Dakfina-kaldrya, 381, 382, 383, 

384 

Dancer, 85 
Dantivarman, 67 
danda-nltiy 532 
dandiity 524 n. 

Darkness, 178 
darianuy 463, 533 
Dasaratha, 429, 522 
Dasa-slokly 399, 400, 403 
dasavaty 251 
Data, 210, 428 
Dattatreya, 40 n. 

Dattatreyopanifady 1 3 
Date-juice, 226 
Datum, 287 
Davids, 515 
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daya, 57, 61 
Dayaramadeva, 402 
Damodara» 39 
Damodara GosvamI, 399 
ddna, 33, 61 
Dasarathi, 98, 102, 104, 109, no, 113 
Dasarya, 63 n. 
ddsya, 70 
Dead, 550 

Death, 69, 291,431.447, S^O, 53°. 53i. 

536. 539 , 548, 550 
Death-coma, 79 
Decay, 447 «•, 454 . 547 
Decision, 210 
Deduction, 314 

Deeds, 7, 15, 33, 54, 61, 290, 292, 299, 
301, 303, 349. 388, 415, 429, 444, 
452, 489, 5*3 «•» 521. 524, 528 
Deep concentration, 22 
Deep emotion, 378 
Deep sleep, 142, 151, 178 
Defect, 175, 177, 179, 182, 184, 185 w., 
203, 230, 238, 331, 332, 334, 336, 
33«. 35^>, 430. 437, 439, 442 
Defectlessness, 250 
Defects of organs, 181 
Defence, 300 
Definable, 230 
Definite effects, 279 
Definition, 128, 217 w,, 221, 232, 295, 
298, 299, 300, 3*8, 345. 348, 373, 
390, 424, 448, 462. 519, 537; of 
error, 247; of validity, 248 
liehdtmm.'ddins, 528 

Deity, 31,38,39, 4*, 58; 60, 126,295,303 

Delirious, 79 

Deliverance, 376 

Delusion, 325 

Delusive, 45 

Demerit, 15, 153, 453 

Demons, 25 

Demonstrable, 230 

Denial, 186 

Dependence, 55, 272, 299 
Descartes, 202 rt. 

Description, 52, 436 
Desires, 7, 33, 34, 44, 45, 48, 61, 92, 
146, 160, 191, 29(), 298, 303, 350, 
416, 429, 44*. 463, 472, 503, 504, 
505» 50^>, 529 

Destiny, 43, 45, 444, 461, 501, 502 
Destroyer, 499, 507 
Destructible, 199, 373, 425 
Destruction, 26, 33, 38, 51, 52, 58, 
*78, 239, 271, 272, 308, 314, 344, 
353, 365, 407, 4*0, 428, 442, 443 n., 
454, 469, 476, 550 


Destructive agents, 266 
Desikacarya, 116, 131 
Detachment, 442 

Determinate, 166, 220, 311, 466; 
knowledge, 216, 217, 221, 224, 340; 
object, 177 
Determinateness, 218 
Determination of validity, 357 
Determinations, 42, 113, 504 
Dcussen, 108 n. 
devadatta^ 59, 60 
DevakI Sri, 95 
Devamannatha, 102 n., no 
Devanatha, 133 
Deva-ndyaka-panedsat, 122 
Devaraja, no, in, 114, 138 
Devarajaguru, 137, 138 
Devaraja Suri, 122 
Devarajacarya, 123, 127 
Devarat, 102 w., no 
deva-ydna^ 517 
Devacarya, 401, 404 
Devacarya, Pandita Anantarama, 399 
DevadevI, 69 
Development, 42, 49 
Deviprasad Pandita, 400 n. 

Devi, 57 

Devotee, 28, 38,39 w., 55, 70, 82, 89,90, 
99. 129, 337, 378, 379, 405, 442, 491 
Devotion, 10, 13, 32, 61, 70, 78, 82, 
84, 88, 89, 100, 129, 134, 161, 442, 
450, 45*; to God, 89 
Devotional, 69, 293; development, 81; 

faiths, 81; Devotional songs, 83 
dhanaiijaya, 59 
Dhanurdasa, 104 
Dhanvantari, 40 n. 

Dhanna, 40 n., 47, 62, 124, 125, 153, 
254,294,349, 394, 405, 453,503,505 
Dhamiadevacarya, 404 
Dharmakuresa, 133 
Dharmarajadhvarindra, 9, 204, 216 
dharma-sddrsya^ 224 
Dharma-sdstras, 21 
dharmati^ay 254 
Dhaimaraja, 228 
dharanoy 61 
dhdrandy 30, 505 
Dhenu, 52 
dhl-sphutatdy 217 
dhoti, 522 
Dhruva, 39 n. 
dhruvd-nusmrti, 293 
dhrtiy 57, 61, 510 
dhuma-dhQmatva, 226 n. 
dhumatva, 535 
dhurta cdrvdka, 516, 539 
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dhvamid-bhavaf 428 
dhyana, 10, 30, 61, 388, 487, 505 
dhyanadina paricarydy 10 
Dialectic, 239, 426 

Dialectical, 111,194,304,437; analysis, 
112; criticism, 277 

Dialogues of the BuddhOy 512 n., 5i4«., 
515 520 n.y 521 n. 

Dictum, 320 
Didactic poem, 121 
Difference, 6, 28, 30, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 192, 193, 
i94i i95> 204, 220 n.y 228, 266, 303, 
312, 322, 330, 331. 342, 343» 350, 

351, 353» 354. 355. 356, 359. 383. 

405, 411, 413, 417, 418. 419, 422, 

433. 434. 435. 436, 443, 448, 455, 

456, 471, 480, 485, 486, 489, 536, 

542, 550; conception of the Nim- 
barkas school of, 417 et seq. 

Difference-in-identity, 432, 433 
Differenceless, 406, 420 
Differcncelessness, 167 
Different, 42, 302, 330, 336, 339, 397, 

406, 413, 416, 441; order, 419 
Different - from - existent - and - non - ex - 

istent, 339 
Differentia, 212, 429 
Differentiating characteristic, 185 n. 
Differentiation, 200, 462, 479 
Difficulty, 192 
Digamvara Jains, 523, 524 
DtgamvaraSy 523 
diky 163, 283, 284 
Dilation, 444 
Dina-carydy 137 

Direct, 309, 465; intuition, 363; know¬ 
ledge, 217, 312; perception, 308 
Disappearance, 309 
Disciple, 98, 102, 110, 114, 122, 123, 
126, 138, 522 

Discipline, 28, 29, 33, 442 
Disciplined, 32 
Discrimination, 292 
Discriminative, 49; knowledge, 52 
Discussions, 123, 352, 418 
Disfavour, 51, 52, 159, 160, 164 
Disinclination, 33, 47, 52, 292, 442: of 
mind, 29 

Displeasure, 291, 303, 304 
Disposition, 54 

Disputation, 515, 517, 518, 519 
Dissipation, 287 
Dissociation, 393 

Dissolution, 36, 45, 49, 50, 158, 196, 
301, 314, 450, 458, 461, 466, 469, 
493. 498, 521; of doubt, 390 


Distant perception, 254 
Distinct perception, 254 
Distinction, 47, 181, 185 n., 186 
288, 307, 331, 411, 419, 434, 449, 
.485, 491, 494 

Distinctive differences, 167 
Distinctness, 254 
distikuy 518 
Diverse forms, 36 
Diversity, 196 

Divine, 41, 472; beauty, 136; entity, 
485; functions, 38; grace, 84, 378; 
love, 451 

Divine Wisdoniy 80 n. 

Divine Wisdom of the Drdvida SaintSy 
78, 79 n. 

Divinity, 450 
Division, 208 
divya, 214 w. 

Divya-prabandhay 64, 130, 134, 135, 

.137, 138 

Divya-prabandha-vydkhydy 131 
Divya-suri-caritay 64, 94, 95, 105, 
113 «. 

Divya-sUri-prabhdva-dlpikdy 118, 132 
Divyavadanay 514, 524 

515 «•> 521 

Dlgha Nikdyuy 514, 520, 524. 525 
Dik§ita, 19 n. 

Dlpa-prakdiuy 135 
Dlpa-sdrOy 128 n. 

dipti, 505 
Docility, 54 
Doctrinal, 305 

Doctrine, 28, 43, 50, 55, 86, 192, 195, 
196, 297. 330, 334. 338, 340, 346, 
349, 406, 422. 427, 430, 434, 472, 
483, 484, 512 n.y 516, 517, 518, 519, 
521, 522, 523, 525, 526, 527, 528, 
529, 530, 539, 546, 548. 550; of 
bhaktiy 450; of causality, 276; of 
kdloy 448 n. ; of prakrtiy 478 
Doddyacarya, 121 «. 

Dogmas, 303 
Domestic life, 62 
Dormant, 56 

doiUy 165, 175, 184, 188, 238 
Doubt, 207, 208, 209, 210, 2TI, 212, 
213, 215, 236, 241, 251; its analysis, 
211; its classification, 213; itself in¬ 
dubitable, 236; Nyaya view of it, 
207 n. ; Venkata’s conclusive re¬ 
marks on, 208 et seq.'y Venkata’s 
criticism of Nyaya view, 207-8; 
Vef kata’s special treatment of it, 
207 et seq.'y Venkata’s treatment 
similar to that of Descartes. 202 
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Doubtful property, 213 
Dramatic action, 82 
Dramida, 108, 139 
Dramidacflrya, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Dramidopuni^ad-hhasyay 126 
Dramidopanifat-tatparyay 69, 70 m., 

71 w., 72 w., 73 «• 

Drai idd - - tattvdrtha - prakdsikdy 

127 

Dravidian, 132, 383 w. 
Dravidopani^at-sdray 124 
Dravidoponisat - sdra - ratndvall - - 

/t/iya, 127 

Dravidopi inif at-i dtpary dr idly 124 
dravyay 212 w., 251, 343, 484 
dravyatvay 431 
DrSvida, 63 
Drdvida-hhdfyay 106 
Dravida texts, 383 
Drdvidu-reddntay 137 
Dravidacarya, 106 

Dream, 4, 5, 182, 258, 325, 415, 440; 
experiences, 5 

Dreamless sleep, 258, 310, 311, 321, 

324, 3^5, 326, 327. 344, 362, 363, 
364, 411, 412, 420, 443, 453, 467 
Drunkenness, 169 
dfdha-purvey 530 
drsya, 438, 463 
Drsyatvd-numdtia-nirdsay 133 
Dualism, 330, 332, 337, 338, 339, 347, 
407 

Dualistic, 352, 406, 486; texts, 422 
Duality, 4. 37, »54, 218, 344, 375, 
417, 419, 420, 422, 431, 432, 455, 
495 

Duality-texts, 486 
Dubrenil, Professor, 65 
dulikha, 464, 485 
duhkha-nivrttihy 486 
Dulling, 256 
Dullness, 328 
Durupadcsa-dhikkdra, 1 27 
Duties, 8, II, 19, 293, 294, 307, 379, 
44*, 5*9 

Durdrtha-durlkarami, 131 
Ih aita-dvaitiiy 413 
Draya-chiirukku, 94 
Drayattiy 135 n. 
dreuiy 470 

Dvivedin Pandita Vindhycsvarl Pra- 
sAda, 1 n. 
dryanukay 263 
Dvapara-yu^a, 401 
DvAraka, 96 

dvdrdntara-nirapekfay 277 
Dvarasamudra, 120 


Dynamic, 29, 44, 456, 500; agency, 
446; function, 448 n.; operation, 
261; power, 448 
Dynasty, 67 
Dyutirnatl, 98, 100 

Ear, 167 

Pearliest devotees, 82 
Early History of Vai^navism in South 
IndiOy 64 67 81 n. 

Earth, 41, 46, 128, 181, 208, 212, 349, 
393, 447, 500, 506, 521, 540, 54*, 55® 
P2arth-matter, 342 
Earth-particles, 188 
Earth-substances, 188 
Earthiness, 258 
Ecstasy, 63 w.; of joy, 376 
Ecstatic delight, 83 
Ecstatic experiences, 79 
Ecstatic joy, 376 
Eddies, 83 

Effect, 4, 15, 35, 49, 56, 153, 184, 189, 
190, 191, 192, 193, *94, *95, *99, 

229, 256, 257, 265, 266, 267, 276, 

277, 29*, 293, 294, 299, 303, 306, 

332, 339, 34*, 342, 343, 344, 359, 

3^*5, 434, 435, 443, 44^, 455, 45^, 

460, 465, 488, 489, 493, 521, 542, 

543; moment, 272, 273; state, 200, 
^ 344 

Effectness, 300 
Effect-stage, 299 
Effect-thing, 199 
Effectuation, 54 
Efficacious, 28, 29 

Efficiency, 203, 268, 341, 458, 524, 528 
Efficient, 203; causes, 301, 386 
Efforts, 56, 58, 190, 249, 290, 298, 300, 
304, 333, 374, 475, 503 
Ego, 13, 42, 56, 144, 208, 211, 257, 
290, 345, 366, 367, 408, 409, 411, 
^ 412, 443, 547, 549 
Ego-consciousness, 362, 367 
Ego-entity, 325, 362, 408 
Ego-experience, 334, 366, 368, 370 
Ego-intuition, 409, 410, 411, 412 
Ego-notion, 324, 325 
Ego-substratum, 425 
Egohood, 325 

Egoism, 31, 51, 90, 9*, 3*7, 375, 37^, 
379, 408, 468, 470, 485, 494, 505, 529 
Egoistic desire, 378 
ekadandinSy 523, 524 n. 

Ekasrhgatanu, 40 n. 
ekdntinSy 21, 87 
ekdntitvay 87 
EkArnavasAyin, 40 n. 
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ekdtma-rapa, 40 n. 

Ekdyana, 21 
Ekdyana veda, 21 

Element, 25, 30, 42, 45, 46, 49, 181, 
182, 196, 205, 337, 462. 467, 505, 
506, 512, 515 w., 519, 521, 522, 527, 
^ 541. 542, 544 . 545 . 547 . 55 © 
Elementary, 127 
Emanated, 37 

Emanation, 37, 198 447, 488, 495 

Emancipated, 296. 300, 476; souls, 
177 n.\ stage, 301 

Emancipation, 29, 32, 50, 52, 57, 61, 
62, 71, 88, 136, 143, 145, 146, 159, 
161, 177, 292, 293, 294, 295. 304. 

314, 3*6. 324. 326, 327, 336, 364, 

365. 366, 37*. 374. 382, 383. 384. 

388, 408, 412, 414, 420, 421, 429, 

433 . 442, 445 . 446. 450. 453 . 457 . 

460, 463, 476, 477 . 479 , 483, 485. 

486, 487, 488, 491, 494. 495. 506, 

509; attainable by God’s grace, 304; 
view of the Nimbarka school of, 
420 et seq. 

Embrace, 72, 73 
Emergence, 45, 48, 196 
Emergents, 45, 494. 495 
Emerges, 47 

Emotion, 29, 82, 83, 377, 450, 451; 
of love, 79 

Emotional analysis, 82 
Emotional stage, 82 
Emotional transformation, 82 
Emphasis, 311, 348, 413, 434 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ 
523 w., 524 w., 525 

End, 41, 42, 51, 54, 298, 343, 352, 420, 
441, 443, 486, 502 
Endearment, 90 
Enemy, 70 

Energy, 30, 3 *. 37 . 42, 44 . 45 . 48, 49 . 
53 . 56. 57 . 79 , 4 * 4 , 4*6, 4*8, 424. 
447 . 454 , 458, 489, 500. 502, 524; 
of God, 404 
Enjoyable, 6 
Enjoyed, 37 
Enjoyer, 6, 32, 37 

Enjoyment, 291, 292, 412, 464, 485, 
486, 490, 503, 529 
Enlightened, 80 
Enlightenment, 53 
Enquiry, 197 
Entirely, 194 
Entirety, 432, 434 

Entity, 5, 8, 9, 26, 27, 41, 42, 44 , *63, 
*78, 179, 186, 193, 206, 210, 211, 
235. 243, 253, 274, 275, 289, 299, 
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306, 311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 

3 * 7 , 3 * 9 , 321, 324. 325, 327, 328. 

330, 332, 333 . 335 , 337 , 339 , 34 *. 

342, 343 , 344 . 345 . 35 *. 352, 353 , 

389, 408, 410, 416, 421, 423, 425. 

430, 436, 439 , 440. 448, 451 , 457 . 

463. 464, 474, 487, 497, 503, 504, 

506, 507, 539, 541 
Environments, 30 
Epigraphia Carnatica, 104 n. 
Epigraphica Indica^ 121 n. 
Epigraphical, 64, 105 
Epigraphists, 67 
Epistemological, 9, 80, 467 
Epithets, 450 
Epitome, 53 

Equilibrium, 29, 36, 46, 259, 460, 503, 

505. 509 

Equinox, 295 

Erroneous, 335; manifestation, 360 
Error, 179, 180, 182, 185, 186, 187, 
210, 240, 241, 253, 307. 330, 334, 
337 , 346, 383 44 *. 469. 500; of 

conception, 398 
Eschatological, 295, 525 
Esoteric, 57, 583; doctrine, 134 
Essence, 28, 31, 35, 329, 345. 393. 4*3. 
4 * 5 , 424. 426, 43 *. 433 . 434 . 436, 
442, 445, 449, 455, 461, 490; of in¬ 
tuition, 177 

Essential characteristic, 151 
Essential qualities, 70 
Eternal, 5, 9, 34, 35, 36, 52, 128, 161, 
169, 172, 177, 192, 195, 204, 208, 

209, 212, 213, 267, 279, 284, 285, 

286, 291, 299, 321, 325. 330, 336, 

337 . 339 , 345 . 347 , 354 . 365, 373 . 

386, 387, 393, 394, 404, 409, 426, 

433 . 447 , 448, 452, 454 , 457 , 470 . 

473. 481, 482, 489, 497; bliss, 404; 
power, 198; world, 80 
Eternity, 314, 345, 393; of souls, 177 n. 
Ethical, 525; position, 550 
ElOrembavay, 77 
Events, 448 
Evidence, 181, 390 

Evil, 5, 26, 34, 293. 294, 302, 446, 
521 

Evolutes, 26, 487 

Evolution, 25, 26, 30, 31, 36, 49, 58, 
196, 280, 299, 317, 456, 475, 482, 
492, 503. 5*0 

Evolutionary, 37, 45, 46, 445, 447, 455, 
481; cause, 47; changes, 24 
Excitement, 61 
Excommunicated, 20 
Exercises, 293 
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Existence, 31, 33, 41, 42, 50, 51, 182^., 
184, 189, 190, 191, 192, i 95 > 196, 

199, 297, 311, 312, 314, 315. 316, 

317. 3 i 9 » 323. 327, 332, 339 » 345 . 

346, 347 . 350. 352, 353 , 358, 359 . 

406, 410, 412, 413, 415, 416, 419. 

427, 430, 431, 433, 434, 435. 436, 

437 , 442, 443 , 445 , 454 , 455 , 459 , 

464, 476, 477, 489, 497, 507, 509, 

51^, 533 

Existent, 47, 182 313, 339, 343, 445, 

486; entity, 358 

I^xistent-nnd-non-existence, 339 
l^xpansion, 393, 444 
Experience, 8, 9, 29, 34, 41, 45, 79, 83, 
87, 142, 152, 166, 170, 178, 182, 
185 w., 186, 187, 188, 235, 236, 238, 
243, 251, 253, 254, 255, 258, 262, 

269, 274, 277, 287, 2S8, 290, 292, 

30r, 302, 307, 312, 315, 316, 317, 

323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 334, 

344 , 347 , 3 ^>o, 363, 3 ^ 4 , 37 o, 3 « 3 , 

39 «. 413, 4 * 4 , 4 * 5 , 420, 421, 437. 

44 *. 443 , 444 . 445 . 44 ^^, 4 ^*. 4^2, 

4^^»3, 4N. 465. 4^)8, 469, 474, 485, 

486, 490, 495, 497 . 503. 535 . 538, 

539, 540. 544, 545; treatment of by 
V'ijftilna Bhik^u, 466 et seq. 
Experienced, 37 
Experiencer, 37 
Experiency, 168 

Experiential, 185 knowledge, 468, 
^ 470, 47 * 

Expiation, 22, 23 
Explanation, 212, 235, 301 
Exposition, 387 
Expressions, 3, 4, 34, 53, 443 
b'xtension, 85 

External, 44, 53, 341, 426; data, 253; 
objects, 189, 204, 205; perception, 
426; world, 154, 423 
Extra-mental, 204, 205 
Eye, 167, 182 

Fact, 189, 195, 201, 309 
Factor, 204, 205, 209, 322, 453, 454, 
4 ^ 3 , 477 
Faculty, 28, 462 
Failure, 535 

Faith, 54, 98, 304, 380 n. 

F'allacies, 128 

False, 4. 153, 155, 157, 173, 174, 180, 
181, 188, 194, 198, 208, 210, 235, 

252, 254, 291, 293, 296, 306, 307. 

3*2, 313, 314, 315, 317, 324, 325, 

326, 327, 329, 332, 333 , 337 . 340, 

34 *. 343 , 350, 35 *, 364, 37 *. 397 . 


406, 407, 408, 418, 424, 433. 437. 
438, 440, 457. 470, 485. 486, 543 . 
549; appearance, 283, 325, 431, 435. 
437; association, 186; avidya, 332; 
effect, 365; imposition, 320, 325; in¬ 
dividuality, 376; knowledge, 5, 310, 
378, 408, 423, 44 *. 485. 49 *. 495 ; 
means, 326; notion, 370, 420, 437; 
perception, 244, 310; things, 371 
Falsehood, 5, 165, 174, 186, 199, 314. 
3 * 7 , 326, 332, 337 . 34 *. 357 . 398, 
4 * 0 , 530 

Falsity, 186, 309, 310, 312, 313, 314, 
315, 316, 326, 350, 398, 410, 437, 
43b, 438, 457, 486; of the world, 
* 99 , 239 
Fasting, 33 
Fathomless, 79 
Fault, 70 

Faultless character, 248 
Faulty reason, 178 
Fausboll, 514 tt. 

E'avour, 51, 159, 160, 164, 303 

Favourable, 292 

E>ar, 5, 56 

I'catures, 46 209 

Feeling, 52, 289, 464; of dullness, 256 

Female lover, 83 

Females, 42 

E'ilial affection, 83, 89, 90 
Finger-ring, 186 

E'inite, 44, 263, 461, 483; forms, 467 
Finiteness, 194 

F'ire, 6, 42, 181, 184, 186, 193, 208, 
211, 226 n., 295, 447, 451, 461, 484, 
499 , 500, 534 , 53b, 538, 540, 549 . 55 ® 
F'ish, 38 
Fitness, 429 
Five elements, 183 
Flames, 276 
Flow, 442 
E^oetus, 44, 287 
Food, 80 
Force, 50, 59 
Forehead, 120 
Forgiveness, 29 

Form-, 5, 34, 41, 49, 52, 56, 193, 299, 
3 * 0 . 322, 339, 343 , 389, 445 , 447 «•. 
454 , 45b, 457 , 458, 459 , 4bb, 468, 
47b, 477, 48b, 493, 495, 499, 500; 
of activity, 158 
E'ormal, 364 

Formless, 10, 193, 197, 310, 332, 
447 n. 

Foundation, 475; of prapatti, 380 n.; 
stone, 12 

Fragrance, 27, 221, 222 
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Franke, 515 

Free, 317, 461, 523 n. 

Freedom, 78, 441, 452, 506; of will, 
160 

Free-will, 45, 292 
Friendliness, 70 
Friends, 83 
Friendship, 87, 375 
Fructification, 414 
Fructify, 415 

Fruition, 32, 33, 265, 291, 303, 443 
Fruits, 26, 28, 33, 55, 290, 294, 349, 
441 w., 444, 445, 454, 488, 489, 504, 
506, 521, 522, 548, 550 
Fulfilment, 29 
Fullness, 406 

Function, 36, 37, 38, 49, 56 60, 188, 

196, 312, 326, 459 , 463, 46s, 484, 
489, 499 «•, 504 «•, 530, 548; of 
Lak^miy 379 

Fundamental, 47, 524; tenets, 21 

Funeral sacrifices, 23 

Future, 446, 447 , 457 , 5331 ^ves, 545 

Gaddy 64 

Gady a~ tray ant y 86 w., 102, 113, 118, 
123 

Gaekwad, 26 n, 
gandhay 49 511 

Gandhamadana, 25 
gandha-mdtray 510 
gandha-tanmdtray 163, 260, 499 
gandhavattvOy 227 
Ganges, 520, 525, 550 
Gangaikonda^odapuram, 96 
Gafigaikondasola, 96 
Gangala Bhatta, 402 
Garbhopani^ad, 480 
Garga, 482 
Garuda, 364 
Garudavaha, 105 
Garuda-vahana, 64, 94 
Garuda purdnay 450 
Garudopanifad, 13 
Gauda-brahmdnandly 133 
Gaudiya, 13, 50/1. 

Gaudiya school, 51, 81, 82, 83; patho¬ 
logical symp^toms of love similar to 
that of the Ajrvars, 83 
Gaudiya vai^navas, 82, 475; their ana¬ 
lysis of love follows the analysis of 
the rhetorical school, 82; their rela¬ 
tion with the Afvars, 82 
gauhy 47 
Gauri, 52 

Gautama, 96 n., 119 
Gautaml, 447 


Gaya, 522 
Gandhdrly 59 
Gdruday 20 

Gayatrl-sata-dfifanJy 133 
General character, 185 n. 

General idea, 445 
Generul opposition, 226 
Generalization, 536, 538 
Generator, 481 
Generosity, 520 
Genesis, 128, 163 
Genus, 193 
Germs, 44 

ghatatva-prakdrakaniy 224 
ghatatvdty 230 
ghoray 499 
Gho§a, 102 n. 

Gifts, 33, 54, 55, 450 
Gltdy 20, 33, 40, 51, 91, 100, 118, 138, 
214, 379 , 380, 383, 473, 474, 529, 
530; heretics referred to, in, 529 
Gltd-hhd^yay 123, 137, 214 n. 
Gitdrtha-samgrahay 98, 99, 100, 123, 

131 

Gudrtha-samgraha-raksdy 98 99 n., 

123 

Gltd-samgraha-vibhagdy 131 
Gitd-sdra~rakfd, 131 
Gud-tdtparya-dlpay 138 
Glittering, 181 
Goal, 50, 445, 508 

God, 5, 6, 7, 10, II, 13, 14, 16, 26, 27, 

28, 29, 30, 32, 41, 42, 44 , 45 , 46, 47 , 

48, 50, 51, 52, 53 , 54 , 55 , 5 h, 57 , 62, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73 , 74 , 78, 79 , 83, 84, 

85, 86 n.y 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 100, 106, H2, ii9n., 125, 128, 
129, 132, 135, *36, 182, 189, 190, 

192, 196, 200, 203, 225, 232, 261, 

286, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 

298, 299, 301, 302, 303, 307, 335 , 

349 , 351, 352, 364, 374 , 375 , 37 ^, 

377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 383, 384, 

385, 387, 388, 389, 391, 392, 394, 

395 , 398, 404, 412, 413, 414, 4 * 5 , 

416, 420, 422, 424, 426, 428, 429, 

430, 431, 434 , 437 , 440, 44 *, 442 , 

443 , 444 . 445 , 446, 447, 448, 450, 

451, 452, 453 , 454 , 455 , 45^, 458, 

459, 460, 462, 465, 468, 472, 473, 

474 , 475 , 476, 478, 479 , 480, 481, 

482, 483, 484, 488, 489, 49 *, 492, 

493 , 498, 499 , 500, 502, 505, 508, 

509,51!«., 5 * 5; Bhaskara*s view, 155; 
His nature in Vijfiana Bhik^u, 474 et 
seq.'y in Ramanuja’s school, 296 et 
seq.; in Vdyu Purdnay 502 et seq .; in 
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God {cont.) 

VUnu Purana, 498 et seq. ; IsvaragitS. 
490 et seq. \ proof of His existence 
available only from scriptural testi¬ 
mony, 189; Ramanuja’s view, 155 
et seq. ; refutation of Sankara’s view 
of, 153, 154; refutation of the 

Nyaya and Yoga view of, 157 
theistic proofs, failure of, 189 et seq. 
Venkata’s view of, 157 et seq. 
Yadavapraksa’s view of, 156; Yam¬ 
una’s view of it, 152 et seq.; Yam¬ 
una’s ultimate conclusion about, 
154. *55 
God Kr§na, 73 

(iod, Nimbarka’s idea of, 472 et seq. 

God Rangahatha, 121 

God’s grace, 380 

God’s manifestation, 392 

God’s mercy, 376 

God’s relation with man, 70 

Godhood, 50 

Gods, 27, 58, 293, 474 . 501, 502, 505, 
525; dispute regarding the relative 
superiority of, 304 
God a, 63 
Gold, 3^3 

Gomatham Sipyarvan, 104 
Gomathattut-tiruvinnagar-appan,97n. 
ffomukha, Go 

Good, 5, 26, 29, 34, 62, 80, 158, 293, 
304, 414, 415, 444, 452, 521, 527; 
deeds, 523 n. 

Gopalacariyar, 109 n. 

Gopana, 121 
Gopala Rhapa, 402 
GopalasCiri, 18 
Gopdlatdpanl Upanisad, 13 
Gopalatata, 133 
Gopalacarya, 401 
Gopdlottaratdpanl Upanisad, 13 
Gopika, 378 
GopI, 69, 74 , 77 , 82 

Gopl-nathii, 96 
Goppiinarya, 121 w., 135 
guptrh ij-raratum, Q2 
Go^thlpurna, 95, 98, 102, 109 
Ciosala, 522, 523, 524, 525 
Gotarna, 235; logic, 234 
gotra, 3 

Government Oriental Manuscripts, 
203 

Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, 69 n. 

Govinda, 39, 101, 102 n., 109 
Govinda Bhatta, 100 
Govinda Bhattacarya, 402 


Govindadasa, I02 n. 

Govindacarya, 102 w., iiin., 113 w., 
133 

Govindacarya’s Life of Rdmdnuja, 
no n. 

Govindananda, 107 
Govindarya, 127 
Govinde^a, 109 

Govindacharyar, 78, 94, 97 105 n. 

Grace, 28, 32, 52, 55, 68, 70, 72, 86, 
99, 161, 413, 442, 452; of God, 70, 
214 n., 380 
Gradation, 486 
Grandson, 130, 131 
Grantha, 81 n. 

Gratitude, 109 
Grama-purna, 102 
Greatness, 99, 195 
Greed, 48, 87, 505 
Greeks, 19 
Grief, 71 

Gross, 24, 31, 46, 47, 48; dimension, 
264; elements, 25, 43, 498; objects, 
449 

Grossness, 264 

Ground, 190, 192, 196, 334, 338, 
420, 423, 431, 454, 456, 464, 490; 
cause, 197, 456, 486, 488, 493, 494» 
495 

Ground-ajndnay 367 
Groundless, 366 
Grow, 447 n. 

Growth, 547 
gudoy 226 
guhay 502 
Guhadeva, x n. 
gulma, 500 

guna, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36, 37, 
42, 43 , 45 , 46, 56, 147, *48, 156, 157, 
212 n., 259, 469, 471, 475, 480, 484, 
488, 491, 491, 499, 504, 505, 506, 

509 

Guna-darpanOy 115 n., 384 
guna-gukyoy 25 
^wwfl-potential, 45 
Gunaratna, 516, 533 
guna reals, 156 
guna-sdmyay 46 
guna~yoniy 46 
gundvatdraSy 40 n. 

Guru, 28, 45 

Guru-bhakti-mariddkinly 403 
Guru - bhdva -prakdsikdy ii5, 127, 

131 w. 

Guru-bhdva-prakdsikd-vydkhydy ii5 
Guru-parampardy 64, 65, 66, 94, 95, 
II2, 121, 399, 400, 401 
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Guru-parampard-prahhavanit 64, 94w., 

105 

Guru-samanddhikaranya-vaday 133 
duru-tattva-prakasikd, 115, 131 
Gurupasatti-vijaya^ 126 
Guzerat, 63 

Habit, 29, 32, 548 
Hagiologists, 94, 96 
haituka, 517, 518 530 

haitukditf 518 
Halabhuti, 105 n. 

Hal^yudha, 523 
Hall, 69 

Hamsa, 40 n.^ 401 
Hamsa-sarndesa^ 121, 122 
Happiness, 9, 16, 164, 365, 441, 463, 
494 , sob, 549, 550 
Hare’s horn, 5, 312, 407, 435, 478 
Hari, 40 w., 497 500, 508 

Haribhadra, 533 
Haribhaskara, 3 n. 

Harideva, 402 
Hari-dina-tilaka, 122 
Haridvara, 94 
Hari-guna-manimdldi 130 
Hari-guru-stava-mdld, 401 
tlarivamsa^ 20, 81 
Harivyasadeva, 399, 402 
Harivyasa muni, 403 
Harmful, 294, 335; results, 51, 52 
Harrnony, 452, 459 
Ilastigiri-mdhdtmya, 1 24 
Hasti-jihvd, 59 
Hastisaila, 101 
Hastyadrinatha, 114W., 125 
Hatred, 87 

Haya-grlva-stotrCj 122 
Hayaslr§a, 39 n. 

Hayaslrfa-samhltdt 22; its contents, 22 

Harda-sancaya^ 416 

Hdrita, 20, 130 

He, 498 

Head, 239, 295 

Heart, 7, 58, 59, 71, 158 

Heat, 128, 198 

Heaven, 13, 24, 40, 43 294, 349, 

441 w., 447, 514 w., 527 
Hell, 40, 349, 441 527, 531 

Helpless surrender, 379, 380 
Helplessness, 99 
Hemadri, 20 

Heretics, 103, 518, 520, 526 
Heretical views, 531 
Heterodox view, 531 
hetUf 152, 217, 225, 227, 228, 230, 231, 
427. 533. 53 S. 536, 537 , 538 


hetu-idstra^ 517 
hetu-vdda^ 517 
heya-gundn pratifidhya, 175 
High faith, 380 n. 

Higher form, 37 
Highest soul, 61 
Hill, 208, 211, 534 

Hindu life, 471; thought, 471; view, 471 
Hinduism, 516 
Hindus, 549 

Hiranyagarbha, 296, 381, 452, 504 
Hiranya-garbha-samhitdf 24 
hitUt 62 

Hoernl^, 522, 523, 524 h., 525 
Holiness, 22 

Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs, 78, 94 
Homogeneous, 307, 332, 396, 397, 432, 
462, 463 

Homoiomeriae, theory of, 246 

Honeycomb, 43 

Hooper, 68 w., 77 78 w. 

Horse, 167 
Householder, 103 
Hoysala, 103, 104, 113 
hrd-ydgay 60 
hrly 62 
Hr§Ikc 4 a, 39 

Human, 444; beings, 191; body, 189; 

lover, 73; soul, 87, 89, 122, 413 
Humanity, 70, 71 
Humbleness, 376 
Husband, 90 
Hymns, 69, 99 

Hymns of the Alvarsy by J. S. M. 

Hooper, 74 n. 

Hyper-logical, 255 
Hypocrites, 518 
Hypothesis, 332 

icchdy 41, 57 

icchd-saktiy 42 n. 

idam vdcyaniy 230 

idam vdeyam prameyatvdty 230 n. 

Idea, 34, 42, 51, 54 , 180, 182, 185 n.y 
205, 206, 210, 300, 317, 352, 353, 
412, 439 , 440, 441, 451, 455 , 466, 
472, 473 . 490, 494 , 496, 544 
Ideal, 53, 420, 550 

Idealistic, 205, 253, 546; Buddhist, 
238 

Ideality, 288 
Ideational, 438 

Identical, 28, 302, 309, 313, 336, 341, 
345, 351, 40b, 41b, 418, 419, 420, 
432, 433 , 434 , 4b6 

Identification, 53, 66, 180, 374, 417, 
420 
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Identity, 6, 37, 58, 193, 194. iQSi 198, 

256, 269, 290, 303, 308, 312, 330, 

336, 337 , 345 , 346, 406, 41 1 , 417, 

418, 419, 420, 444, 445 , 4 : 55 , 458, 

460, 466, 485, 495; of consciousness, 
141; texts, 403 
Identity-in-difference, 445 
Idol, 31 
Ida, 59, 60 
Idu, 138 

Ignorance, 4, 6, 7, 44, 46, 51, 160, 173, 
177, 178, 194, 317, 318, 324, 327, 

328. 331, 334 , 361, 362, 363, 365, 

368, 369, 371, 376, 377, 378, 386, 

409, 414, 420, 421, 422, 425, 436. 

437 , 439 , 441, 445 , 4 ^ 8 , 469, 47 ©, 

495, 502, 529 
Ignorant, 51 
llaya Perumal, 100 
Illness, 396 

Illumination, 149, 217, 316, 320, 331, 
373 . 374 , 4 i^>, 4 ^ 3 , 4^6 
Illusion, 30, 142, 147, 171, 175, 177 n., 
179, 180, 181, 184, 185, 186, 187, 

188, 195, 196, 210, 211, 237, 240, 

241, 242, 243. 244, 246, 264, 270, 

307, 308, 310, 314, 325, 330. 331, 

334 , 335 . 336, 338, 341, 374 , 388, 

398, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 418, 

422, 423, 425, 426, 438, 439, 440, 

441. 457, 467, 491, 539; akhydti and 
yathdrtha-khydti contrasted, 182; 
Anantacarya’s treatment of it, 188; 
as akhydti, 237; as akhydti refuted 
by Meghanadari, 243-4; 3S a-nirva- 
canlya-khydti, 238-9; as a-nirva- 
carilya-khydti refuted by Meghana¬ 
dari, 242-3; as anyathd-khydti, 237; 
as anyathd-khydti and akhydti com¬ 
pared, 244-5 i as anyathd-khydti and 
yathdrtha-khydti, 241; as anyathd- 
khydti refuted by Meghanadari, 
241-2; as dreams, 182; as nirvifaya- 
khydti refuted, 239; as yathdrtha- 
khydti, 237; as yathdrtha-khydti and 
trivrt-karana, 182-3; ^s yathdrtha- 
khydti support#*d, 245-6; Buddhist 
theory of dtma-khydti refuted, 238; 
condition of, 237; different interpre¬ 
tation— khydtis, 237; its relation 
with maxim of pratinidhi-nydya, 
183 ; its relation with trivrt-karana, 
240-1; Prabhakara’s view, 185 n.; 
Ramanuja’s sat-khydti supported by 
V'adihamsambuvaha, 183; Sudar- 
sana’s comment on the akhydti 
view, 186 n.; ^ahkarite view criti¬ 


cized by Madhavamukunda, 422 et 
seqr, theory of akhydti refuted, 180; 
theory of anyathd-khydti, 179; 
theory of anyathd-khydti favoured 
by Ramanuja and Venkata, 180; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti, 180; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti advo¬ 
cated by Bodhayana, etc., 180; 
theory of yathdrtha-khydti also ac¬ 
cepted by Ramanuja, 180-1; treat¬ 
ment by Vadiharpsambuvaha, 184 et 
seq. ; Vadihaipsambuvaha’s criticism 
of anirvacanlya-khydti, 188; Vadi- 
hamsambuvaha’s wavering between 
akhydti and anyathd-khydti, 187 
Illusoriness, 418 

Illusory, 176, 182, 184, 187, 208, 211, 
239, 344 , 365, 367, 374 , 388, 395 , 
410, 422, 423, 424, 439, 456, 467. 
469, 531 «•, 537; appearance, 154, 
246, 331, 343 , 422, 455; Brahman, 
422; cognition, 246; construction, 
331, 370; entity, 246; experiences, 
371; imposition, 320, 331, 333, 423, 
438, 440; knowledge, 185; notion, 
242; object, 398; percept, 246; per¬ 
ception, 237, 242, 244, 246, 321; re¬ 
lations, 424; series, 177 n.; silver, 

185 n., 341, 368; world-creation, 
339 

Illustration, 209, 311, 326, 334 
Image, 18, 28, 39 41, 182, 185 n., 

186 n., 211, 234, 336 
Image-building, 17 
Image-incarnations, 41 
Image-worship, 17, 19, 22, 23, 550; its 

antiquity, 19 

Imaginary, 419, 423, 446, 477; identi¬ 
fication, 81; imposition, 423 
Imagination, 49, 163 
Immanent, 195, 448, 472, 507 
Immaterial, 281 

Immediacy, 367, 439; of succession of, 

273 

Immediate, 203, 266, 308, 309, 319, 
369; emancipation, 378; intuition, 
230, 231, 318, 319; perception, 
185 308, 318, 465; realization, 

309; reference, 369; succession, 

273 

Immortal, 198, 547, 548, 549 
Immortality, 381, 382, 384, 463, 517, 
528,531 
Immutable, 457 
Imparting agents, 357 
Imperfect souls, 430 
imperfection, 194, 415 
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Impermanent, 292 

Implication, 128, 183, 216, 234, 310, 
314, 347, 353, 36s, 366, 426, 474, 
537 , 539 
Imposed, 182 

Imposition, 185, 186, 333, 406, 422, 
423, 432, 439 , 440 

Impressions, 8, 209, 227, 287, 290, 
410, 423, 437 , 537 
Improbable, 404 n. 

Impulse, 44, 452 
Impulsion, 40 

Impure, 42, 44 , 5 °, 56, 438, 47 o; 
nature, 338 

Impurity, 46, 51, 54, 80, 156, 505 
Inactivity, 451 

Inanimate, 57, 429; creation, 194 
Incantations, 23 

Incarnation, 39, 64, 69, 70, 119 302, 

472, 475, 482 
Inclination, 32, 61 
Incompatible, 325 
Incomprehensible, 218, 238 
Incongruity, 269 
Indefinability, 410, 435, 436 
Indefinable, 177, 218, 230 w., 239, 243. 

316, 340, 410, 436; silver, 242 
Indefinite, 2 
Indefiniteness, 370 
Independence, 51, 54, 55, 455 
Independent, 443 
Indescribability, 340 
Indescribable, 179 

Indeterminate, 270; cognition, 128; 
knowledge, 311; matter, 164; per¬ 
ception, 166 
India, 401 

Indian Antiquary, 66 n. 

Indian philosophy, 96 n, 

Indians, 19 

Indispensable, i8o, 201; condition, 
180 

Indistinctness, 254 

Individual, 30, 190, 193, 206, 211, 232, 
287, 289, 291, 303, 323, 370, 377 , 

403, 413, 414, 416, 417, 429, 431, 

433 , 434 , 441, 443 , 444 , 45 i, 452 , 

459 , 462, 485, 492, 493 , 494; 
capacity, 288; cognition, 318, 319, 
358; experiences, 82; limitatiohs, 
82; self, 79, 170; selves, 335, 370, 
413, 426, 464; souls, 2, 6, 7, 26, 38, 
56, 158, 159, 176, 190, 191, 194, 
198 n., 199 , 200, 297, 298, 299, 301. 
377 , 385, 387, 395 , 396, 413, 420, 

423, 429, 432, 434, 460, 461, 472, 

483; units, 287 


Individuality, 90, 461 
Individuation, 462 
Indra, 295, 528 
Indra-rdtra, 23 
indriya, 300 
Indubitable, 370 
Inductive generalization, 536 
Inert, 408 
Inexpressible, 179 
Infatuation, 76 

Inference, 14, 16, 128, 146, 152, 168, 
169, 179, 185 n., 190, 192, 211, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 225, 226, 227, 229, 

230, 231, 232, 233, 235, 256, 296, 

309, 313, 315, 327, 328, 329, 340, 

353, 360. 361, 364, 406, 426, 427, 

428, 465, 517, 534, 535, 536, 537, 

539; Venkata’s treatment of it, 225 
et seq. 

Inferential, 62, 310, 411; process, 427 
Inferior, 53, 54 
Inferred, 341 

Infinite, 10, 27, 34, 51, 149, 161, 165, 
176, 196, 200, 255, 296, 306, 320, 

340, 351, 353 , 413, 431. 467, 503, 

506, 509, 544; individuals, 421; joy, 
161; knowledge, 153; nature, 304; 
regress, 248, 249, 250, 255, 256, 259, 
262, 267, 277, 329, 330, 463; series, 
177 n.; universe, 191 
Infiniteness, 194 
Infinitude, 51, 71 

Influence, 47, 56, 6i, 205, 293, 304, 
366, 437, 500; of love, 378 
Influx, 38 

Inherence, 128, 308, 423 
Inherent, 261 

Initiation, 19, 22, 23, 87, 104, 139 
Injunctions, 14, 123, 124 
Injury, 61 

Inner Controller, 27, 39 w., 40, 41, 159, 
200, 450, 451 
Inner dynamic, 47 
Inner microcosm, 29 
Inner organ, 172 
Inquiry, 28, 209, 212, 306, 307 
Inscriptions, 64, 523 
Inseparable, 423; characteristic, 150; 

quality, 150; relation, 222 
Insignia, 2 
Insignificance, 54 
Insincerity, 379 
Inspiration, 80, iii, 130, 471 
Inspired persons, 39 
Installation, 22, 23 
Instinctive, 287; root-desire, 253 
Instructions, 25, 38, 413, 550 
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Instrumental, 266, 303, 388, 389, 459; 
agencies, 396; agent, 397, 456; 
cause, 2, 204, 266, 301, 388, 389, 
391, 481, 489 

Instrumentality, 247, 308, 391 
Instruments, 191, 204, 205, 336, 470, 
479; of knowledge, 203 
Insult, 173 
Integrity, 405 

Intellect, 295. 304 . 465. 547 
Intellectual, 32, 45, 548; operation, 8. 

9; powers, 288; state, 387, 438 
Intelligence, 10, 26, 154, 166, 175, 178, 
19^. 193, 483, 537 . 548 
Intelligent, 26, 29; being, 191, 192 
Intelligibility, 438 
Intelligible, 419 
Intelligizing, 47 
Intense self-surrender, 89 
Intention, 124 
Interest, 89, 441 
Intermediary, 203, 257 
Intermediate causes, 397 
Intermingling, 181 
Intermixture, 182 

Internal, 426; action, 8; situation, 377; 
structure, 389 

Interpretation, 40, 108, 195, 196, 306, 
35*. 47*. 475 «•. 486, 496, 5*2, 5*5. 
5*b 

Intimate knowledge, 80 
Intoxicated, 79 

Intoxicating, 141; emotion, 377 
Intoxication, 63 n.\ 377; by love, 378 
Introspection, 141 
Intuited, 442 

Intuition, 27, 34, 62, 167, 168, 170, 
176, 227, 318, 319, 348, 3^4. 372. 
409, 412, 442, 464, 465, 538 
Intuitional experience, 175 
Intuitive, 168, 369, 466; experience, 
361; knowledge, 68, 214 n., 216; 
wisdom, 61 

Invalid, 236, 278, 326, 411, 417, 440, 
477. 479. 537 i inference, 208; know¬ 
ledge, 247; propositions, 202 
Invalidity, 201, 202, 248, 347, 348, 

35b, 458 

Invariable, 203, 251, 266, 278, 535, 
53b, 539; antecedence, 279; ante¬ 
cedent, 277; association, 226, 538; 
concomitance, 538; priority, 278 
Inverse, 37 
Involution, 37 

IrathI(im-tiru-vattt(Jdi, 134 n. 

Irrational, 177 n. 

Irrationality, 177 n. 


Itihdsasamuccaya, 20 
ittham-bhdva^ 254 
iyad-gunaka^ 157 
ikfanUf 413 

l^aty-adhikarana-vicdrOf 133 
Isopanifat, 123 

iwara, 47, 128, 129, 152. *53, *54, 

*55. 156, 157. 158, 160, 161, 163, 

225, 335 , 443 . 44b, 473 . 474 . 475 , 

480, 481, 488, 498, 503, 504, 510 
l 4 vara Bhatfa, 94 
Isvara’s body, 157 
Isvara-gltdf 460, 474/1., 482, 494 
496; its philosophy, 460 et seq., 

482 et seq. 

Isvara-gltd-bhdfya^ 285 n., 456/}., 482, 

483 /{., 484 n. 

Isvara-gUd-tlkdf 450 n. 

Isvara-kf^na, 30, 478, 501 n. 
Isvara-mlmdmsdy 124 n. 

I^varamuni, 94, 97 
Uvara-pranidhdnat 62 n, 

Isvara-piljanGy 61 

Isvara-samhitdy 21, 22; its contents, 22 
Isvara*s will, 159 

Jacobi, 524 H., 526 528 n. 

jada, 452 

Jagannatha, 103, 399 
jagannatha Yati, 118, 133 
Jaimini, 124, 125, 381 
Jain king, 104 

Jaina, 304, 525, 537; objection, 393; 
view, 537 

Jaina sutraSy 524 n., 526 n. 

Jainism, 516 

Jains, 104, 206, 302, 393, 518, 523, 
525 539. 54b 

jalpa, 512 
janye-svara, 473 
japa, 13, 62 
Jaundiced, 182 

Jayanta, 203, 206, 512, 516, 519, 537, 
547 . 548 
Jayatirtha, 111 
Jayaditya, 518 
Jaydkhyay 21, 22 

Jaydkhya-samhitdt 24, 25, 26/1., 27/1., 
28, 29, 30, 31 n., 506 conscious¬ 
ness how possible, 26; creation as 
Sarnkhya evolution, 25; emanations 
of Vasudeva in, 29; God-function of, 
29; God, nature of, 27; guna and 
avidydt 29; knowledge as static and 
dynamic, 29; liberation only possible 
through knowledge of ultimate 
reality, 24; prakrti appears as in- 
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Jaydkhya-samhitd (cont,) 

telligent, how, 26; Samadhiy nature, 
of, 29; Sdrftkhya^ difference with, 
30; soul, progress of, 28; soul, ulti¬ 
mate realization of, 28; iuddha-sarga 
in, 27; theory of vdsand, 26; two 
kinds of creation in, 25; ultimate 
reality can be known only through 
teacher, 25; ultimate reality is be¬ 
yond the gunaSf 25; yama and 
niyama in, 29; yoga^ different ways 
of, 30; yoga leading to final emanci¬ 
pation, 31 
Jabali, 529 
jdtakas, 514 n. 
jdti, 297, 354 . 355 . 512 
jdti-rupa^ 216 

Jati-Vadihamsa*s conception of it, 354 

Jati-Venkata’s conception of it, 355 

Javali, 530 

Jealousy, 87 

Jewish Christian, 50 «. 

jijndsd, 307 

yijnasd-darpanaj 115, 392 
Jina-hood, 522 

jlva, 26, 44, 49, 50. 51. 52. 128, 129, 
158, 177 «•. 187, 193, 194, 208, 301, 
329. 330, 336, 346, 407, 418, 443, 
444 . 451, 453 . 47 fi. 486, 493 
Jiva Goswami, 496 
jlva-brahmai~kya, 417 
jlvanmukta^ 295, 442 
jlvan-mukti, 10, 327, 437, 441, 448 
jlva-jndna-vddl, 177 n. 
jlvdtman, 498 
jlvdtmdf 483 

j Ivesvaraikya-hhanga, 126 
jndna, 8, 37, 41, 47, 56, 62, 63, 80, 160, 
206, 351, 357, 371, 470, 504. 508 

jndna-daid, 379 
jMna-gundiraya, 172 
jndna-janya^ 371 
jndna-karma^samuccayaj 307 
jndna-kriyd, 148 
jnanatrit 178 n. 

Jndna-ratna-darpanaf 115 n., 384 
jndna-rupaf 61 
jndna-samuccita-karma, 8 
jndnasddhyatvdt, 371 
jndna-sdmdnya-virodhlj 3'>2 
Jndna-sdra, 102, 110, 138 
jndna-svabhdva, 216 
jndna-svarfipay 172 
jndna-vydpdrQj 205 
jndna-viie^a^ 161 

Jndna-ydthdrthya-vdda, 133, 209 
210, 241 w., 246 247 n. 
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jMna-yoga, 22, 33, 34, 89, 91; it» 
meaning, 22 

jndnd‘bhdva, 178 w., 425 

jndnd-karanaka-jndnatvanij 220 

jndtatd, 148 

jndtdy 411 

jndtrtvuy 172 

jfieya, 28 

Joint causality, 197 
Joint method of agreement, 536 
Joint method of agreement and dif¬ 
ference, 542 

Joy, 485, 550 
Judgment, 210 
Judgmental form, 250 n. 

Jug, 168, 190, 199, 220, 221, 224, 230, 
243, 258, 362, 363, 397 
Just will, 78 
Justice, 195, 374 
Jyayan, 53 
jyoti, 499, 510 

Kadanmallai, 64 
kainkarya, 136 
Kaitabha, 25 

Kaivalya, 93, 136, 161, 382, 383, 384, 
506 w. 

Kaivalya-sata-dufanlt 1 27 
Kaiyata, 516 n. 
kalanOy 45 
kalana-kdrariay 47 
Kali, 65 

Kalijit, no, iii, 122, 134 
Kali-santaranopani^ady 13 
Kalivairl, no 
Kalki, 39 w. 

Kalkin, 40 n. 
kamahy 30 
Kamalasila, 516, 532 
Kamalasila’s Panjikdy 536 n.y 540 n., 
541 n.y 542 n.y 543 n. 

Kamala, 114 
Kamalak^a Hhatta, 100 
Kamathesvara, 40 n. 

Kambalasvatara, 540 
Kampana, 121 
Kanikr§na, 96 n. 

Kanjivaram, 119 
Kannada, 81 n. 

Kanada, 482 
Kandadanatha, 98 
Kandadaiyappan, 105 
Kannan, 74 n. 

Kanninnu-iiratidmbu-vydkhydnay 127 
Kanninun-iirnttdmbuy 134 n. 
kaphay 475 

Kapila, 21, 40 n.y 479, 482 
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Kapydsa text, 352 
Kapydsarn pundarlkaMy loi 
karana^ 280 
Karimara, 95 
Karimaran, 94 
karma, 8, 11, 26, 49, 51, 52, 61, 152, 
i 53 i * 57 i i 59 » 172, 201, 212 w., 

258, 291, 292, 293, 295. 301, 349, 

366, 375, 383, 385, 386, 393, 409, 

411, 412, 413, 443 , 444 , 445 , 44 ^, 

44 ^, 45 ^, 453 , 454 , 4 ^', 4 ^ 4 , 4 ^ 7 , 

4^9, 508, 509, 520, 522, 523 525, 

536, 547 , 548. 549, 550; Vijnana 
13 hik;?u, 452 ; Nirnbarka’s conception 
of, 411 e/ se(j.\ Nirnbarka’s idea of, 
414 e/ seq. 

Karmaharadcva, 402 
Karman, 303, 504 

Karma-yofja, 22, 33, 34, 89, 91; its 
meaning, 22 
kartu, 387, 411, 510 
kartrtva, 35, 485 
Karuki\ni\tha, 96 

Kasturi RaiigacArya, 381, 383; his 
general view, 381 et seq.; his treat¬ 
ment of the sectarian difi'erences of 
Badgolai ami 'l^'engalai, 381 et seq, 
Kaflia, 519^/., 528, 529 
Katha IJpani^ad, 519 
Kathavally-upani^at-pakdsikd, 1 27 
katha, 201, 513 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 108 n. 
Kathd-vatthu, 517 
KaUiopani^ad, 379 
Kattur-argiya-vanavalapillai, 110 
kaumdra-sar^a, 502 
Kaundinya Srinivasa Dlki^ita, 384 
Kau.’iika-i^rlbhajjya-i^rinivasa, 122 
Kausitakopani^at-prakdiikd, 1 27 
Kautilya, 512, 532 
Kautilya, Arthu-sdstra, 512 n. 
Kavicakravarti 'rrivikrama, 3 
Kavilolugu, 121 
Kavinlja Gopinatha, 482 
KavitiirkikasiiTiha, 119 
Kd/a, 36, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 52, 389, 
*^46, 447, 448, 479, 486, 488, 489, 
492, 497, 505, 508; different con¬ 
ceptions of, 447; in relation to 
Karma, 448; in Vijiiana Bhiksu, 446 
kdla-ghata-samyogd-dikam, 389 
Kalamukhas, 16 
Kalanemighna, 40 n. 
kdla-sakti, 45 
kdlatrayc'pi, 428 
Kama, 40 ti., 62 

kdma, as nitya and naimittika, 293-4 


Kdma-sutra, 550 n. 
kdmya, 294 
Kantatman, 40 n, 
kdnti, 57 

Kantimatl, 98, 100 

KaficI, 63 M., 65, 66, 78, loi, 102, 
120 

KaficipOrna, 98, loi, 102, 109 
kanda, 59 
Kapalika, 3 n., 16 
kdraka-cakra, 206 
kdrana, 156, 204 
kdrana-brahma, 474 
kdranam aprameyam, 502 
kdrandnumdna, 229 
kdrandvasthd, 200 
Kdrikd, 440, SOI n. 

Kayi, 65 
Kajcimaran, 65 
kdrpanya, 54, 92 
kdrya, 4, 189, 265 
kdrya-brahma, 474 
karya-kdrana-dhikarana-vada, 381 tt. 
kdrya-prdfia-bhdva-samanvita, 275 
kdryddhikarana-tattva, 132, 381, 384 
kdryddhikararta-vdda, 132, 381, 383, 
3«4 

kdryd-numdna, 229 
kdrydvasthd, 200 
Kasarayogin, 63 n. 
kdsikd, 518, 518 «. 
Kdsmlrdffama-prdmdnya, 17 
Kdsyapa, 20 
Kdsyapa-samhitd, 23 
Katyayana, 302, 515, 516; his view of 
God, 302 

Ka^haka-siddhantin, 3 ti. 

Kaveri, 63 
kdyika, 507 
Kerala, 67 
Kernel, 2 

Kesara-bhii^ana, 133 

Kesava, 39, 402 

Kesava Kasmiri, 402 

Kesava Kasmiri Bhatfa, 402, 403 n, 

Kesava Yajvan, 98, 100 

Ketti ammais, 104 

kevald-nvayi, 228, 229, 230, 427; in¬ 
ference, 230 

kevala-vyatireki, 226, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 427 

Khandana-khanda-khddya, 201, 535 «. 
khydtis, 184, 410, 503, 510 
khydty-ayogdt, 243 
Kidambi Ramanuja Pillan, no 
Kidambi-Tirumalai-Nayinar, 137 
Kilaiyagattarvar, 95 
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kincit-kara, 277 
Kisoradasa Pandit, 399, 404 
klrti, 57 
klesQy 44 
Knots, 437 

Knower, 172, 315, 325, 326, 333, 411, 
423, 466, 467, 468, 489, 507 
Knowing relation, 250/1. 

Knowledge, 4, 7, 8, 9, 28, 29, 32, 33, 
34 . 35 . 37 . 41. 47 , 49 . 5 i, 54 . Qi. 129, 
146, 176, 178, 179, 181, 184, 185 n., 
187, 188, 193, 204, 205, 206, 210, 
238, 250 292, 293, 295, 300, 307, 

308, 309, 310, 312, 317, 318, 321, 

323, 324, 325, 327, 328, 329, 335 . 

336, 340, 346, 347 , 348, 352, 357 , 

361, 369. 371, 386, 409, 410, 411, 

412, 418, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 

430, 436, 437 , 440, 443 . 445 , 449 , 

453 , 461, 462, 465, 466, 467, 469, 

470, 471, 472, 473 , 474 , 475 , 479 , 

481, 482, 485, 486, 488, 490, 491, 

492, 493 , 500, 501, 502, 503, 504, 

506, 507, 508, 533, 537, 547; and the 
known, 423; its self-validity, 247 et 
seq. 

Known, 466 
Kolli, 67 

Kollikavaladasar, 137 
Koluttuhga I, 103, 104 
Koluttuhga II, 104 
Kondinna, 115 
Kohgu, 67 

Koyilkandadaiannan, 111 
Krama^dlpikdf 403 
Kratu, 21 
kraurya, 376, 379 
kriyamdna karma^ 443 
kriya, 36, 37, 41, 5i, 57 
kriydkhyaf 29, 44 
kriyakhya-jndnay 29 
kriyd-sakti, 42 
Krodatman, 40 n. 
krkara, 59 

Knnikantha, 104, 105 
KrpdcdryUy 401 

Kr§na, 38, 39 w., 40 n., 69, 70, 71, 72, 
74W., 77, 80, 81, 82, 83, 121, 304; 

378, 401, 405, 442 w., 474, 475; his 

life, 83 

Kr§na Bhatta, 401 
Kr?nade 4 ika, 18, 137 
K|-§namahgala, 96 
Kr§na Miira, 531 /i., 532 
Kr?napada, no, in, 118, 134, 135 
Kr§napada-lokaguru, 131 
Kf$na-samahbhaya, no 


Krfna-stava-rdjat 400 
Kr§nasQri, in, 112 
Kr§natatacarya, 123, 131 
Kr^nopani^ady 13 
Krtakoti, 105 n. 

Krtamala, 63 

krtsnd jndna-pratuis tdvad asiddhdy 361 
Krttika, 279; constellation, 220 
ksamdy 57, 61 
K^amd-^odasl-stavay 111 
fesana, 274 

k^ana-dvaya-saynhandha^mnyatvay 273 

k^ana-kdla-sambandhatvamy 273 

k^ana-kdlatvaniy 273 

ksana-mdtra-vartitva, 273 

ksana-sambandhitvay 269 

kfana-pddhitvarrty 274 

Ksattriya, 64 

Ksetray 31, 32, 502, 504 

Ksetrajila, 31, 498, 503 

K^etrajna-saktiy 51 

k^obha, 498 

ksobhakdy 509 

kfobhydy 498, 509 

Ku-dr^ti-dhvdnta-mdrtanday 396, 397/1. 
kuhuy 59 
kukkuta, 60 

Kula-sekhara, 64, 66 /i., 67, 68, 69, 76, 
82, 134 

Kula-sCkhara Peru-mal, 63, 65, 66, 
96 w. 

Kula-sekharahka, 66, 67 
Kularka, 229 
Kumara, 401 

Kumara-Vcdanta-desika, in, 122 
Kumara Vcdantacarya, son of Ven¬ 
kata, 123, 126; his works, 125 
Kumarila, 8, 148, 205, 347, 348, 357 
Kumbakonam, 68, 73, 95, 103, 116/1. 
Kumbha-kona Tatayarya, 126, 127 
kundaldy 67, 416, 434 
Kundalinly 36 
Kundally 58 
Kundall-saktiy 58 
Kuraka, 95 
Kuranatha, 102 

Kuresa, 98, 102, 103, 104, 109, no, 
in, 113, II4, 134; his contribution 
in writing ^rlbhd^yay 103; his eyes 
put out, 103 
Kuresa-vijayOy 113/1. 
Kurugai-kkaval-appap, 98 
Kurukdy 98 
Kurukanatha, 98 
Kurukcbvara, 109 
Kurukur, 68 
Kuruttalvan, 66, 102 
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Kuruttama, 66 
Kuvera, 39 
Kuyil, 77 

Kurma, 39 40 w., 59, 60, 475 

Kurmapurana, 19, 20, 480, 482, 483, 
488, 496, 502 w., 509, 510, 511 n.\ 
philosophical elements in, 509 et seq. 
kQ fast ha, 49, 484 
kiltastha purufa, 50 

Laghu-hhdgavatdmrta, 40 n .; avatdras 
in, 40 n. 

Laghu-bhdva-prakdsikd, 129 
Laghu-mdiijufd, 403 
iMghu-prakdsikd, 116 
Laghu-sdmanddhikaranya-vada, 133 
Laghustava-rdja-stntra, 403 
lakfand, 306 

fMkfmandrya-siddhdnta-samgraha, 1 30 
Laksml, 36, 41, 45, 52, 53, 56, 57. 7©, 
99, 100 /!., 157, 375, 379 
Laki^ml Dilsarathi, 98 
I.aksmI-devI, 115 
Laksminatha, 96 

Lak^nil-tantra, 39 n,, 56 n., 57, 379 

Lakpnltantra, avatdras in, 39—40 n. 

lakfya, 340 

Lamentation, 72, 73 

Lamp, 25, 444 

Lanka, 82 

latd, 500 

LauK^ki^ihhaskara, 3 rt. 
laukika, 426 
laukiki, 507 

Law, 412, 448, 474; of Excluded 
Middle, 242; of Contradiction, 242 
Ulghata, 180 
Legendary account, 83 
I.ejjendary life, 81, 83 
Le^nndary lovers, 81 
I.ov^endary personages, 81, 82 
I.esser gods, 475 
Letters, 4 

Liberation, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 24, 39, 170. 

173, 257, 450; during lifetime, 10 
l.ife, 41, 293. 327. 420, 443. 461, 471. 
509, 519, 521, 522, 526, 530, 531, 
536, 545 
lafe-force, 59 
Life-functions, 7 
Life-histor>% 82 
Life-movements, 548 
Life of Rdmdnuja, 113 h. 

Light, 46, 178, 198, 280; and heat, 
163 

Light-heat-potential, 48, 260 
Light-potential, 163 


Limitation, 194, 195, 432 
Limited, 292; sense, 43; time, 285 
Lineage, 3, 129, 132 
Lirtee di una storia del Materialismo 
Indiana, 512 ti. 

Linguistic, 218; usage, 239, 282 
Linga, 16, 22 
Linga-purdna, 20 
linga-sarlra, 487 
Literary, 69 

Literature, 43, 56, 58, 112, 531 
Living, 456 
lild, 51, 158 
llld-vatdra, 40 n., 475 
Location, 41 

Locus, 58, 283, 290, 328, 35L 4 i 7 » 435 » 
437; its negation, 255; of subsis¬ 
tence, 397; of the negation, 283 
Logic, 119, 235, 236, 533; depends on 
admission of objective realities, 236; 
in Bengal, 133 

Logical, 80, HI, 183, 194, 442, 513; 
apparatus, 256; argument, 113; 
categories, 236; criticism, 154; 
doctrine, 550; implications, 184; 
proof, 313; situation, 341 
Logically valid, 236, 253 
Logicians, 517, 518 
Loka, 513, 514 
Lokabhilskara, 3 n, 
loka-khdyikd, 513 
LokanStha, 40 n. 
loka-pitdmaha, 503 
loka-samgraha, 92 

Lokacarya, no, 122, 134, 136, 137, 
155. 157. 160, 163, 260, 374, 380, 
381; his viev^s, 136 
lokacdrya-tad-anuhandhinarji, 381 n. 
Lokacarya I, 134, 135 
Lokayata, 512, 513, 514, 515, 516, 519, 
526, 530, 532, 533; its significance, 
512 et seq, 

lokayata doctrines, 528, 529, 532 
lokayata view, 532 
Lokdyata-sdstra, 515, 531, 533 
Lokdyatika, 512 n., 527, 529, 548 
lokepi dyata, 515 
Loneliness, 79 
Longings, 70 

Lord. 22, 27, 31, 33, 41, 42, 44, 50, 51, 
53, 54, 56. 83, 87, 88, 307, 412, 430, 
508 

Lord {Bhagavdn), 21 
Lord Krsna, 99 
Lost objects, 89 
Lost soul, 88 
Lotus, 58, 153, 271 
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Love, 136, 294, 376, 377, 414, 450, 
451» 472, 491; stricken, 378 
Love-sickness, 83 
Lover, 70, 83, 84, 377 
Loving embraces, 73 
Lower caste, 93 
Lower form, 37 
Lower order, 88 
I^owliness, 54 
Lucidity, 79 

Lump of clay, 46, 259, 332; of salt, 10 
Lunar, 295 

Madan Mohan Library, Benares, 399 
Madhu, 25, 47 
Madhura-kavihrdaya^ 124 
Madhura-kavi, 69 

Madhura-kaviy-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 
67, 94 , 95 . 134 w. 

Madhurantakam, 103 
MadhusQdana, 39, 40 n. 

Madhva, in, 112, 113, 125, 304, 305, 
387, 399 , 400, 401, 403, 475 , 496 
Madhva-mukha-mardana, 399, 400 
madhyUf 58 
madhyama, 505 

Madhya Pratoli Bhattarya, 109 
madhyastha^ 201 
Madhya-vithi Bhattarya, 109 
Madras, 69 94 w., 104 w., 106 n. 

Madras Govt. Oriental MS., 239 n. 
Madras Presidency, 64 
Madura, 65, 67, 120 
Magical creation, 394 
Magician, 335 
Mahadyogin, 63 

mahat, 46, 47, 63 w,, 163, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260 446, 473, 475, 489, 

490, 499, 502, 504, 507, 509, 510, 511 
mahdtman, 504 
mahat prajita^ 503 
mahattattva, 475, 480, 489, 498 
MahabharatUy 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 40 «., 
260 w., 379, 443 W-, 447 , 479 , 5 i 7 . 
530, 531, 532; Nara and Narayana 
in, 12; reference to heretics in, 530 
Mahacarya, 117, 125, 127, 130, 131, 

135, 305, 361, 364, 365, 366, 367, 

368, 370, 371, 373; his works, 125, 
126 

MahadevI, 98 
mahd-kalpasy 525 
Mahalak^ml, 41, 67 n. 
mahdmoha, 500 
mahdriy 503, 504 
Mahanada, 63 
Mahanadi, 63 
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Mahapurna, 98, 100, loi, 102, 103, 
109, 139 

Mahd-purufa-nirnaya, 98, 99 n. 
mahd-purva-pakfa^ 175/1. 

Mahara§tra, 63 
Maharya, 63 «., 96 
Mahd-fanatkumdra-satphitd, 23, 37 
maha-siddhdnta^ 175 n. 

Mahd-vidyd doctrines, 229 
makd-visvasot 54 
Maha-vi§nu, 56, 507, 508 
Mahavira, 522, 524 w., 525 n. 
Mahayana, i n. 

Mahesvara, 39473, 497«., 506, 

S09 

Mahomedans, 121, 135 
Maintenance, 38, 51, 52, 56, 195, 196, 
454 

Maitrdyanlya Upani^ad, 531/1. 
Maitreyo-panifad, 480 
Maitrl Upanisad, 447 
Majesty, 35, 136 
Makkhali, 522 

Makkhali Gosala, 522; his views, 522 
Makkhaliputta Gosala, 525 n. 

Males, 42 
Malik KafOr, 120 
Mallipura, 63 n. 

Mal-obscrvation, 279 
Maniallai, 65 
mamatva, 506 
mamdtmdy 140 
Manakkal, 67 n. 

Manakkal-lambej, 97 
manana, 405, 422 

manas, 8, 9, 13, 25, 38, 48, 49, 56, 57, 
80, 139, 142, » 44 , 148, 151, 153, 158, 
163 191, 257, 258, 280, 281, 499, 
503, 504. 50b, 507, 509, 510 
Manavalamahiimuni, no 
manda, 505 
Mandangudi, 69 
Mandates, 441 
Manhood, 70 
Manifest, 36 

Manifestation, 4, 17, 26, 32, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39//., 40 W-, 42, 44 , 45 , 47 , 5 L 
53, 57, 150, 163, 198, 215, 218, 247, 
250, 265, 267, 311, 336, 338, 355, 

35b, 359 , 3bo, 361, 3 b 5 , 3 b 7 , 373 , 

387, 412, 447 , 449 , 45 L 473 , 487, 

497 , 498, 500, 508, 524 
Manifested condition, 156 
Manifesting, 39; power, 41 
Manifold; 32, 197 
Mani-sdra-dhikkdra, 122 
Manl^ideva, 402 
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mankhay 522, 524 n. 

Mankhali, 533 
Mankhaliputta Gosala, 522 
Man-lion, 38 
Manner, 60 
mano-dofdt, 185 n. 
manomaydy 57 
manta, 510 

mantras, 13, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
57» 58. 60, 69, 102, 403 
Manu, I n., 14, 17, 21, 146, 479, 515, 
518, 519; denies the Pancardtrlns, 14 
manus, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 56, 57 
Manu-sarnhitd, 16 

Manuscripts, 119, 126, 135, 138, 305, 
346, 399 

Manu Vaivasvata, 40 w. 
Maufiala-dlpikd, 126 
Mahj^acarya, 127 n. 

Mahj^ilcarya Srinivasa, 118 
ManavAla, 94 n. 

Manavala Ma-muni, 64, 65, 137 
mani-pravdla, 64, 105, 123, 137, 138 
Maranei, 98 
Maraner Nambi, 98 
Marici, 21 

Mark 17, 20, 524 w. 

Marriage, 69 

Marudha-^Jiiiria-phrna, 102, no 
Maskarin, 523, 524 n. 

Masters, 83 

Material, 10, 25, 26, 29, 49, 181, 189, 
190, 208, 288, 388, 389, 418, 449, 
481, 495; cause, 2, 37, 46, 55, \HH, 
196, 197, 260, 286, 301, 302, 341, 

342, 365, 385, 388, 389, 397, 404, 

454, 459, 465, 500, 543; changes, 

301; element, 489; energy, 459; 

forms, 37; identity, 252; impurities, 
384; part, 301; products, 527; stuff, 
329 

Material world, 181, 194, 199, 200, 

291, 297, 384, 385, 4 *b 
Materialistic, 512 
Materialists, 550 
Materiality, 195, 256, 3S3 
Maternal grandfather, 122 
Maternal uncle, 109, 183 
Matluiradeva, 402 
Matlmnl, 94, 9O, 103, 120 
muti, 47, 57, 61, 503, 510 
AJatsya, 39 w., 40 475 

Miltsya Purdna, 16, 479 
Matter, 26, 49, 125, 157, 193, 200, 2ii, 
299. 4 o(>, 430, 431, 434 . 435 , 457 . 
458, 459 , 4 ^ 5 . 492, 495 , 50 i. 5191 
Venkata’s view of it, 162 et seq. 


Matter-stuff, 385 
mafha, 103, 104, in 
Maxim of determining similarity by 
real representation, 183 
may dr a, 60 
Mayilai, 64 

Madhava, 39, 103, no, 127, 400, 532, 
533, 632 

Madhavadasa, 109, no 
Madhava Mukunda, 416, 420, 426, 
437; controversy with the monist, 

416 et seq.\ his criticism of jlva~ 
brahmai-kya, 417; his criticism of 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara, 429 et seq .; 
his criticism of J 5 ahkarite ajndna, 
424 et seq.; his criticism of Sahkarite 
emancipation, 420 et $eq.\ his criti¬ 
cism of the category of “ difference ”, 

417 et seq.\ his criticism of the 
theory of illusion of S 5 ahkara, 422 et 
seq.; his refutation of the falsity of 
the world, 435 et seq.; his treatment 
of pramdnas, 426 et seq. 

Madhavacarya, 2 

madhyamika, 201, 238, 340 

Madhyarnika Buddhists, 238 

Afddhyamika-paksa, 177 

Mahesvara, 3 505 

mdhesvara yoga, 505 

mdkhali, 522 

Maladhara, 98, 109 

mdnasa-pratyaksa, 220, 359, 361, 538 

mdnasika, 507 

mdnavas, 49 

Mdna-yathdtmya-niniaya, 119, 128 
216, 229, 234 

Mdndiikyopanisat-prakdsikd, 127 
Manikka-vachakar, 84 
Maratha, 3 

Mdrkamlcya Purdna, 501 w., 502 n. 506; 

philosophical treatment in, 506 
Mdrkandeya-sandiita, 24 
IVIara, 65 
Marahkari, 65 
Marah-jadaiyan, 65 
Afdthara rrtti, 448 

mdyd, i, 2, 4, 5, 26, 29, 42, 52, 100 n., 
129, 132, 165, 196, 197, 198, 334, 

335 , 336, 383, 393 , 39b, 410, 412, 

424, 434 , 440, 454 , 457 , 472, 476, 

485, 486, 491, 492, 494; in Isvara- 

gltd, 497; in relation to pradhdna as 
treated by Vijnana Bhik^u, 476 et 
seq. 

Mdyd-kosa, 38 
Alayavdda, 484 
mayavadin, 4, 443 
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mdydvly 472 
Meals, 105 
Meaning, 195, 233 
Meaningless, 99 
Means, 55, 298, 310 
Measure, 264 
medhd, 57 

Medhatithi, 515, 518 h., 519 n. 
Mediate knowledge, 425 
Mediate process, 247 
Meditation, 10, ii, 22, 23, 30, 31, 32, 

39,40 «•. 41.42.58,60,69,80,137, 
219, 292, 293, 295, 364. 388, 405, 
414. 41S. 437. 442, 446, 45°, 451. 
463. 474 
Medium, 449 

Meghanadari, iii, 114, 115, 125, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 229, 234, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 243; adopts only yath~ 
drtha-khydtiy 241, 245, 246, 247 
248, 249, 346, 348, 349; arguments 
in favour of validity of knowledge, 
247; his admission of five pramdnaSy 
2i 6; his admission of upamdna, 234; 
his arguments in favour of yathdriha- 
khydti, 245-6; his conception of 
various categories connected with 
conception, 218 et seq .; his definition 
of perception, 217; his refutation of 
akhydtiy 243; his refutation of 
anirvacnnlya-khydtiy 242-3; his 
refutation of anyathd-khydti, 241-2; 
his refutation of nirvisaya-khydtiy 
246; his refutation of objections 
against self-validity, 248-50; his re¬ 
futation of the Nyaya view of- 
paratah prdmdnyay 347; his treat¬ 
ment of memory, 214 et seq.; his 
treatment of nature validity, 215-16; 
his treatment of object, 217; his 
treatment of perception in relation 
to validity, 215-16; his view of 
karma and fruits, 349; his view of 
perception contrasted with that of 
Ramanuja, 218; his view of svatah- 
prdmdnya-vdda, 346; his view that 
intuition is self-valid, 348; his view 
of time, 348; his works, 125; 
pramdna and artha-pariccheda-katvay 
240; supports arthd-pattiy 234-5 
Melody, 80 
Melukot, 104, 113 
Mejaiyagattarvar, 95 
Memory, 5, 8, 128, 150, 151, 167, 168, 
178, 180, 181, 184, 185 186 n., 

209, 210, 214, 215, 216, 220 n.y 223, 
234, 239, 245, 249, 250, 268, 287, 


348, 360, 363, 364, 376, 410, 420, 
S45» 548, 549; its treatment by 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 214-15; 
its validity, 237 
Memory-image, 244, 245, 247 
Memory-knowledge, 248 
Mental, 204, 205; intuition, 359, 361; 
modes, 364; organs, 445; percep¬ 
tion, 426, 538; powers, 47; process, 
185 n.y 539; state, 310, 334, 339, 372, 
373. 439. 465. 4^9, 47o. 495. 540, 
541, 543, 544, 545; temperament, 
543 

Merciful, 54, 374 

Mercy, 78, 85, 99, 292, 375, 413, 474; 

of God, 374, 375 
Merit, 15, 153, 191, 453, 520 
Meritorious, 521; actions, 294 
Messengers, 83 
Metals, 41 

Metaphysical, 237; position, 451; 
views, 450 

Metaphysico-cosmological theory, 246 
Metaphysics, 550 

Method, 55, 183, 195; of agreement, 
228, 356 
Microcosm, 26 
Microscopic, 390 

Mind, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. 38, 48, 54. 
60, 152, 172, 182, 189, 191, 192, 207, 
209, 291, 294, 295. 308, 420, 423, 
427, 434, 440, 442, 444. 490, 498, 
505. 527, 542, 543; contact, 202; 
substance, 194 

Minimum assumption, 186 n. 

Minor, 427; gods, 22; term, 533, 534, 
535 

Minor ReliqionSy 81 n. 

Minor Religious Systernsy 64 n.y 399 

Minority sect, 20 

Miraculous, 505; power, 30, 60 

Mirage, 282, 369 

Mirror, 27, 144, 20S, 211, 334 

Misapprehension, 182, 183, 185, 251 

Mis-association, 245 

Misconception, 456 

Mis-corrcspondcnce. 357 

Mis-perception, 418 

Misery, 28, 87, 164, 295, 302, 303, 308 

Mistake, 5 

Mistress, 75, 377 

Misra, 139 

misra-varfiay 57 

misra-varffa-srftirn ca karoti, 38 
Mita-prakdHkdy 115 
mitdhdray 61 

Mithila, 112 
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Ml thyatva-khandana^ 133 
Mitra, Dr Rajendra Lai, 400 
Mimarnsa, 107, 108 w., 124, 247, 357, 
350. 358. S 39 
Mlmdnisakas, 15, 347 
Mlmdmsaka school, 205 
Mlmatnsd-pddukdy 124 
Mimarnsa theory of error as non- 
discriminating memory-image and 
perception refuted, 247 
Mlmdmsd-sutra, 7/1., 107 w., 108 w., 
124, 125 

Mimarnsists, 152, 429, 518, 536 
mleccha, 93, 441 n. 

Mode, 42, 53, 194, 419; of syllogism, 

3^>4 

Modification, 2, 3, 4, 6, 80, 183, 260 n., 
299 , 323, 3 ^ 7 , 423. 435 , 454 , 455 , 
459 , 463, 4 h«, 471. 495 , 503 
moha, 464, 500 
mohana, 46 
mohdtmaka, 256 
mttkfa, 62, 71, 523 ft. 

Moksa-dharma, 260 n. 
Mok^a-kdranata-vdday 133 
Mokyi-siddhi, 118, 352 
Molecular, 206 
Molecule, 183, 262 
Moment, 47, 273, 277, 285, 286 
Momentariness, 252, 268, 269, 272, 
274 

Momentansts, 271 

Momentary, 268, 270, 275, 284; 

entities, 270; unit, 268, 269 
Monetarist, 273 
Monetary, 273 

Monism, 4, 17(), 308, 316, 320, 340, 
371, 391, 477 , 490, 495 
Monist, 100, 106, 129, 416, 419 
Monistic, loi, 196, 422, 486, 495; 
doctrine, 197, 477, 480; identity, 
336; interpretation, 351, 417; texts, 
5, 352, 406, 431; view, 406 
Monotheistic, 13; God, 43 «. 

Moon, 42, 59, 210, 228, 295, 310, 340, 
447 . 537 

Moral, 29, 32. 33, 472, 501, 549; 
apprehension, 32; freedom, 472; 
heroes, 88; responsibility, 291, 533; 
sphere, 273; values, 457, 460 
Morality, 303, 516, 533 
Mother’s breast, 77 
Motion, 206 
Motivation, 44 
Motive, 54, 293, 294 
Motor organs, 543 
Mouth, 59 


Movement, 44, 45, 53, 56, 189, 210, 
446, 449. 481, 493, 504 
mrd-dravyay 258 
mrttva, 258 
mrtyu, 447 
Much, 494 
Mud, 397 

Mudal-arv 5 rs, 68 n. 
Mudal-tiru-vantadi, 134 w. 
mugdha, 328 
muktUf 60 

mukti, II, 50, 51, 89, 487 
Mukti-darpana^ 115 n., 384 
Mukti-sahda-vicdrdy 127 
Mukunda, 425, 426 
Mukunda-maldf 66, 67, 80 n. 
MumukfU’-ppadif 135 «. 
Muniukfu-pdya-samgrahay 114W., 125 
Mundane, 16, 34, 41, 295, 452; 
bondage, 414; forms, 40; gods, 38; 
life, 43 w., 292 
Muni-vdhana^bhogay 1 24 
Munrdm-tiru-vantadiy 134 w. 
Mundakopani^at-prakdsikdy 127 
Muttering, 23; of mantras, 62 
Mutual agreement, 201 
mudhay 499 
mtlla, 46 

Mtlla-hhdva-prakdhkdy 115, 117 .126 
mula-dosdpek^d. 177 n. 
miild-dhdra, 58 
miirdhariya-nddly 295 
Mysore, 113, 121, 124 w, 

Mysore Gazetteery 104 n. 

Mystic, 53; cognition, 168 
Mysticism ami Logicy 539 w. 

Mythical, 364, 550 
Mythological, 25 

nay 476 

na cai*kyam ndsa-bddhayohy 239 
Nacchiydr, 69 
Naciketa, 519 
Nadadur Ammal, no 
Nadadur Arvan, 104 
naimittikay 293, 294, 502, 503 
naimittika pralayoy 502 
Nainaracarya, 111 
Natfadhacarita , 5 49 
Naiyayikas, 146, 152, 155, 211, 219, 
221, 225, 230, 233, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 280, 291, 300, 347 , 355 , 358, 
359 , 393 , 518, 539, 546 
Nakfatra-mdlikdy 138 
namahy 53 
Nambi, 67 w., 100 
Nambilla, no 
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Namburi Varada, no 
Namburi Varad 5 rya, no, in 
Namburi Varadaraja, 134, 135 
Names, 3, 4, 34, 47. 48, 209, 457. 544 
Namm’-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 
74 , 78, 79 , 83, 94 , 95 , 98, no, 134 
NandagOpal, 77 
Nandivarman, 67 
Nanjiar, no, 134, 135 
Nan~mukham Tiru-vaniddx, 68 
Nappinnai, 77, 81 
Nara, 12, 40 n. 

Naraharideva, 402 
Narasirnha, 40 w. 

Narasimha-suri, 122 
Narasirnhavarman I, 65, 67 
Narasimhiengar, Mr M. T., 134 w., 138 
Narcotic, 79 
Nasik, 3 

Natesan and Co., 104 n. 
natthiy 520 
fiatthika, 520 
natthika-ditffiiy 520 
natthikavada, 521 
Natural, 51; omniscience, 214 w. 
Nature, 35, 42, 44, 45. 46. 5 °. 52. S 3 . 
54, 56, 57, 100 w., 128, 146, 166, 180, 
193, 195, 197, 206, 253, 256, 306, 
310, 315, 317, 325, 331, 334 , 344 , 
350, 389, 407, 408, 411, 413, 414, 
415, 420, 428, 431, 439, 442, 448, 
499 , 450, 461, 466, 483, 485, 545; of 
Lak§ml, 375; of soul, 79 
Navaratna-rndUly 135 w. 
Nava-vidha-sambandhay 135 «. 

Navel, 58 
Navel-wheel, 59 
Navyarahgesa, 122 

Naya-dyii-maniy 114W., 115, 116, 125, 
215 n.y 216 217 n.y 219 rt.y 220 n., 

234 w., 239 n.y 242 n.y 243 n.y 245 n.y 
247 n.y 346, 347 W-, 348 w., 349 n.y 
392 

Naya-dyu-mani-dlpikdy 115, 116, 392 
Naya-dyu-mani of Naya-dyu-tnani~ 

dtpikdy 115 

Naya-dyu-mani^samgrahay 115, 116, 

392 

Naya-kulisGy 118 
Naya-mdlikdy 116 w. 

Naya-mani-kalikdy 130 
Naya-mukha-mdlikdy 114, 116, 133 
Naya-prakdsikdy 114, 346 
Naya-vlthiy 186 n. 
ndbhi-cakray 59 
Ndcchiydr-tirumoliy 134 n. 
nadOy 58 


nddlSy 59, 60 
ndgOy 59 

Nagarjuna, 307, 522 
ndga-vdyUy 60 

Ndl-dyira-divya-prabondhatfiy 64, 66, 
69, 77 

Ndl-dyira-prabandhaniy 69 
namadheyciy 4 
ndma-dheyamy 3 
ndma-sankirtana-ratnhy 96 
Ndm-mukamy 134 w. 

Narada, 13, 25, 40 n.y 401; his journey 
to t^veta-dvipa, 13 
Naradlydy 20 

Ndradlya-puramiy 507, 508 w.; philo¬ 
sophical elements in, 507 
Narayana, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 21, 39, 
40 w., 42 n.y 68 n.y 86, 89 //., 100 w., 
lOi, 126, 128, 129, 132, 136, 157, 
304, 352 n.y 375, 379, 401, 474, 475, 
482, 507, 511 alone, 126; as 
highest God, 12; associated with 
Pancaratra, 12; his worship in the 
i 5 vctadvipa, 13 
Narayanadeva, 402 
Narayana muni, 116, 131 
Narayana i^arma, 404 
Narayaniya, 40 w., 443 n. 
Narayanopani^ady 13 
Nastika, 512, 517, 518, 519, 525, 527; 

its significance, $17 et seq. 

Nastika cdrvdkay 512 w. 
ndstikasdstray 515 

Nathamuni, 66, 67 n.y 85, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 119, 180, 181 n.y 233, 235; he 
practised astdnga yogGy 96 n. ; his 
life, 94 et seq. 

Nathas, 525 n. 
natha-vadinSy 525 

Negation, 5, 169, 186, 202, 214, 230, 

232, 243, 255, 27», 272, 283, 312, 

314, 327, 330, 331, 332, 339 , 342, 

344 , 351, 352, 353 , 354 , 4i2, 420, 

424, 428, 431, 445, 467, 476; ante¬ 
cedent to being, 279; of occupation, 
282; of vdcyatvay 230 n. 
Negation-precedent-to, 328, 330, 351; 
production, 338, 341, 344, 345, 353, 

369 

Negative, 181, 183, 186, 187, 252, 343; 
causes, 354; characters, 170; con¬ 
cept, 282; concomitance, 229; en¬ 
tity, 341; instance, 228, 229; means, 
376; pain, 364; qualifications, 323; 
relation. 231 
Nerve, 59, 295 
Nervous system, 58 
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Nescience, 177, 311, 316, 361, 362, 
441, 442, 460, 465 
neti, 431 

Neutral datum, 253 
New knowledge, 184 
New measure, 264 
wdiJhydsana, 405, 442 
nidrdy 57 

Niffamaparimald^ 124 
niiirfdia, 51 
ni^rahasthandy 512 

xNihilisrn, 177, 269, 307, 320, 332, 334, 
419 

Nihilist, 350, 520, 533 

Nihilistic, 520, 521; huddhists, 201; 

philosophy, 177?/.; sect, 533 
nihsatfihdfidhdh, 11 
nihs 7 ahhm'dy 356 
IK'ikdsdy 123 
Nihdyd, 524 
Nihsepd-raksd, 122 
Nimha, 399 
Nimhapura, 399 
N'imhaditya, 399, 400» 401 
Nirnharka, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 
405, 409, 420, 422, 424, 426, 427, 
428, 433. 434. 440. 472. 497, $<>(>; 
his bhdsya, 400; his conception of 
dhankdrdy 411 et seq. ; his conception 
of djiidndy 404 et seq. ; his conception 
of karnidy 411; his criticism of 
kara, 409 et seq,] his idea of avidyd, 
414; his idea of God, 412 et seq.; his 
idea of kartna, 414 e/ seq.; his philo¬ 
sophy, 400, 404 et seq.; his works, 
400 2; Nature of self, 411 et seq.; 
school, 401, 408, 440; system, 413; 
teachers and pupils of the school, 
379 et seq.; view, 430 
Nimbdrha-matam, 401 
Nimharkists, 410, 411, 434, 440 
niniittdy 2, 388, 456 
nimitta-kdrana, 157, 191, 398 
mniitta-kdramitd, 396 
nimittarndtramy 500 
Nineteenth century, 188 
Ninru kumirumey 78 
nir - adhi^thdna - bhramd-fiupapattihy 
238 

tiirdnvdya-rindsdy 274, 276 
nirapek^ataydnanda, 36 
niravayavdy 201 
nirbhardtvdy 86 
nir^ranthaSy 523 
nir^ntuiy 25 
nirhetukdy 85 
Nirvaruiy 28 


nirvikalpay 217, 219, 220, 221, 224, 
270, 311, 544; knowledge, 544 
nirvikdlpa jiidnay 221 
nirvikalpa-pratyaksay 166, 223 
nirri.sesdy 165, 195 
ntr 7 'isefd caitanydy 420 
Niri'isesa-pramdna-vyuddsay 133 
nir-iisaya-khydtiy 239, 246 

niskdidy 31 

niskraniydy 527 
nifprapdnca hrahmany 10 

nitydy 36, 293, 294. 502 

nitya-rangitvay 87 n. 
nityd-suraWdy 88 n. 
nivartakdy 61 
niirttdy 165 

niyamdy 29, 33, 61, 62 509 n. 

Niyamananda, 399, 403 
niyatiy 42, 43, 45, 57, 44^ n. 
Ni*ameghatatacar>'a, 133 
nlld-pdtdy 527 n. 

Nila, 41, 42, 57 
nirupdy 238 n. 

Nltiy 235 

Nohlc qualities, 70, 71 
Non-appearance, 365 
Non-apprehension, 180, 181, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 237, 284 
Non-being, 239, 312, 314, 45^, 457, 

509 

Non-Buddhists, 514 
Non-dependence, 37 
Non-difTt rence, 487 
Non-different, 4S4 
Non-discrimination, 247 
Non-ilistinction, 449, 491 
Non-duality, 488 
Non-earthiness, 227 
Non-eternal, 199, 208, 209, 212, 213, 
386, 446, 470, 478 
Non-cternality, 386 
Non-eternity, 394 

Non-existence, 27, 177, 211, 229, 235, 

344.410.428.435.436,473.476, 

47S, 507 

Non-existent, 5, 47, 177, 266, 284, 327, 
339, 344. 407, 423. 433, 43(>, 44°, 
445, 457. 477, 486 
Non-existing, 184 
Non-illumination, 314 
Non-illusory, 246 
Non-living, 456 
Non-material, 146, 171 
Non-materiality, 171 
Non-mundanc, 39 
Non-observation, 279, 334 
Non-occupiedness, 164 
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Non-perception, 128, 182, 207, 241, 

342, 351. 426 

Non-performance, 523 
Non-physical, 548 
Non-production, 449 
Non-relational, 455 
Non-sensible, 354 
Non-sentient, 54 
Non-spiritual characteristics, 172 
Non-substance, 251 
Non-vedic, 15, 16, 17, 19 
Normal caste, 379 
Normal duties, 92, 380 
North India, 63, 523 
Northern India, 103 
Nothingness, 36 

Notices, 400 n .; of Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts, 403 

Notion, 297, 298, 300, 310, 324, 337, 
341. 343 . 349 , 351, 353 , 4 ^ 8 , 443 , 
538, 542; of validity, 248 
Not-sclf, 409 
Not-silvcr, 183 
Nrsirnha, 39 w., 40 n. 

Nrsirnhadeva, 122, 123 
Nrsinihanlja, 123, 131 
Nrsimha-rdjJya, 122 
Nrsimhasuri, 131 
Nrsimha-tdpinl IJpanisad, 13 
Nrsimharya, 109, no 
Nrsimhottara-tdpinl Upani^ad, 13 
Nuns, 104 
nukhya varga, 502 
N.W. Provinces Catalogue, 400 
Nyagrodhasayin, 40 n. 
nyasa, 55, 90, 131 
Nydsa-kdrikd, 380 
Nydsa-tilaka, 122, 125, 131, 380 
Nydsa-tilaka-vydkhyd, 122, 125, 380 
Nydsa-vidyd-bhusana, 132 
Nydsa-vidydrtha-vicdra, 133 
Nydsa-vidyd-vijaya, 1 27 
Nydsa-vimsati, 122, 380 
Nydsai'ivrti, 131 

Nyaya, 9, 128, 131, 153, 154, 157, 203, 
204, 206, 207 w., 208, 212 n., 234, 
235, 262,'263, 300, 358, 471, 517, 
538; categories, 539; logic, 226; ob¬ 
jection, 249; refutation of the doc¬ 
trine of whole and parts by Veiikata, 
263 et seq.\ Venkata’s refutation of 
atomic theory, 262 et seq. 
Nydya-bhdskara, 133 
Nydya-kulisa, 118, 12811., 184, 186 
250/1., 251/1., 352, 353 ”., 354 W-, 
355 «•, 356 n., 357 /!., 358 n., 360 n, 
Nydya-kusumdnjali, i, 539/1. 


Nydya-maitjarl, 203, 204 n., 205 n., 
206/1., 513/1., 516, 519, 535/1., 
536 n., 538 //., 539, 540 n., 547, 54N 
Nyaya-parisuddhi, 96 n., 119, 123, 125, 
127, 128/1., 131, 180, 202 n., 208 r.., 
209/1., 210, 21371., 216/1., 219//., 
220 //., 222 /!., 223 //., 225 //., 226, 
227 n., 228 n., 232 n., 233 //., 234 n., 
235, 236 //., 237 /;., 239 n. 
Nydya-parisuddhi^vyakhyil, 131 
Nydya-ratndvali, 131 
Nydya-sdra, 123, 127, 128 «., 202 n., 
203 222 //., 223 //., 237 //., 238 n. 

Nyr.ya-siddhdnjajia, 117, 123, 126, 

128//., 157//., 251, 259//., 261/7., 
280 n., 297, 382, 383 //. 
Nyaya-siddhdiijatia-rydkhyd, 117, 126 
Nyaya-sudarsatia, 119/7., 128/7. 
Nydya-sutra, 76 /7., 208, 211 -12, 

300 / 7 ., 512, 513, 517, 539 
Nydya-tattva, 96, 119, 128 ;/., 233, 235 
Nyaya-Vaise?ika, 162, 471 
Nydydmrta-tarangitti, 138 
Nattva-tattva-vibhmafia, 133 
Nattvopapatti-bhanga, 133 
Natva^candrikd, 131 
Natva-dorpana, 115 
Natva-tattva-paritrdna, 129 

Object(s), 30, 33, 41, 47, 49, 50, 178, 

179, 181, 182, 184, 185 / 7 ., 189, 190, 
205, 206, 210, 244, 280, 289, 297 / 7 ., 

298, 307, 309, 311, 3*2, 315, 316, 

317, 318, 319, 320, 343, 347, 348, 

351, 415, 419, 423, 426, 427, 439 , 

442, 444, 457, 458, 466, 467, 474, 

477, 500, 506, 544; its matter ac¬ 

cording to Venkata and Meg- 
hanadilri, 217; of awareness, 231, 

318, 319; of knowledge, 241, 243; of 
perception, 246, 346 

Objection, 298, 299, 303, 308, 315, 
316, 317, 320, 321, 333, 343, 392, 
408, 409, 417, 418, 422, 437, 477, 537 
Objective, 53, 58, 179, 182, 490; 

awarenesses, 238; cognition, 9; 
entities, 188, 247, 360, 362; factors, 
236; world, 246 
Objectively, 182 n. 

Objectivity, 315, 325 
Obligatory, 441; duty, 124, 137, 293 
Observation, 209, 257 
Obstacles, 33 

Obstruction, 183, 282, 449, 466, 481 
Obstructive attitude, 376 
Occasion, 47, 60 
Occasionalism, 159 
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Occupation, 282 
Occurrence, 205 

Ocean, 52, 301, 302, 304, 445, 447, 
450, 451, 452 
Odorousness, 212 n. 

Odour-potential, 48 
(JfFerin^, 23, 550 
Older school, 91, 92 
Omnipotence, 24, 51, 200, 450, 462, 
472 

Omnipotent, 10, 11, 15, 34. 3^3 . 443 ; 
beinp;, 336 

Omniscience, 24, 50, 51, 158, 195, 198, 
200, 432, 433, 472, 506 
Omniscient, 9, ii, 27, 44, 152, 303, 
318, 335 . 405. 430. 443 
Omkrira-i'ddartha^ 392 
Ontological, 118, 180, 185 w., 195 . 497 ; 

argument, 231 
Ontolo^ically, 180 
Openin^^s, 59 

Operation, 45, 46, 56, 185, 204, 205, 
20h, 267, 297, 312, 318, 329, 331, 
411, 412, 413, 423, 427, 433, 446, 
448, 459, 4ho, 470, 475 . 547 
Opinion, 93. 

OppoiKMit, 116 ;/., 230, 249 
Opportunity, 292 
Opposites, 230 
Opposition, 208 
Order, 49, 58, 195 

Ordinary, 43; methods, 58; person¬ 
ality, 82 
Or«an, 48, 490 
Organic, 151, 455 
Orvjans of si^»ht, 182 
Oriv»in, 212. 466, 468, 490; of Bhakti 
in liJul^avuta-mdhdtya^ 63; of know¬ 
ledge, 543 

Original, 42, 58; course, 396 
Orieiination, 321 
Oseillatjon, 264 
Otherness, 351 
Ondh ( \italofiue, 400 n. 

Padnia, 20, 60 
Padmaloeana Bhatta, 98 
Pailmanrihha, 39, 110, 118 
Padmanahhacarya, 401 
Patlmanahharya, 352, 361 
Ptidma Purtlna, 484, 507, 532 
Padmapurana, reference to Bhakti in, 
507 

Padrtui Samhitd, 23 
Padma-tantra, 39 w., 42 n .; avatdras in, 
39 n. 

PadmScarya, 401 


Padmakara Bhatfa, 401 
Pain, 146, 148, 171, 189, 256, 259, 290, 
301, 302 . 344 , 349 , 4 i 2 , 4 ^ 7 , 442 , 
449, 463, 464, 485, 486, 489, 490, 
493 , 494 

Painful, 256, 289, 415, 416, 452 
Pairs, 42 

paksa. 231, 427, 534, 535 
paksadharma, 534 
Palar, 63 
Pallava king, 67 
Pallavamalla, 65 
Pallava-matha, 137 
Pallavas, 65, 67 
Pamphlet, 123, 124 
Panar, 64, 69 
Panentheism, 497 

Pangs, of love, 72; of separation, 73; 

of sorrow, 70 
Pantheism, 497, 498 
Pantheistic, 498 
paiicama, 15, 17. 

Panca-padika-vivarana^ 196, 197 n., 

198 n. 

Paflcar 5 tra(s), 2, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 22, 38 //., 40 w,, 42 50, 56, 

57, 58, 62, 103, 105, 122, 125, 132, 
157. 303. 379 . 44 ^'^, 471. 475; 
anti(|uity of, 12; conflict between 
Brahminic authorities about, 19; 
contents of, 18-19; doctrine, 503; 
instructed by God, 14; its antiquity, 
19; its ideal different from the 
Vedas, 17; its relation with the 
Vedas, 18; its validity attested in 
Piiru^a-nirnaya of Yamuna, 16; not 
polytheistic, 17; originated how, 21; 
Purdnas that arc favourable and un¬ 
favourable to it, 20; purusa-suktOy 
associated with, 12; regarded as 
tantra, 18 w.; relation with the 
V'^edas, 12; religion, 20; rituals not 
non-Vcdic, 17; sacrifice, 12; texts, 
13; valid as the injunction of God, 
14; worship, 19 

Pancaratra literature, 18, 21, 24; its 
validity attested by Yamuna, lO; 
works enumerated, 21 et seq. 
Pancardtra-rak^dy 18, 122 
Pancardtra~raksd-samgr(ih(iy 18 
Pancardtra-sarnhitdy 12 155 

Pancardtra-sdstray 21 
PancardtrinSy 14, 19, 20; denounced in 
smrti and PurdnOy 19-20; identical 
with Bhdgavatas and SdtvataSy 15; 
possess a lower stage, 15 
paiica-samskdray 102 
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Paftcadhyayi-^astra, 3 n. 
Pancdgni-vidyd, 382, 384 
Pancl-karanay 182, 237, 240 
Panjikd, 131 
Pandita, 94, 130, 177 n. 
parOf 41, 42, 489 
para-brahma^ 474, 509 
Parakala, 63 
ParakaladSsa, iii 

Parakala Yati, 115, 117, 126, 127, 

30s 

para-loka^ 518, 548 
Parama, 32 

Parama-pdda-sopdnay 124 
Parama-saifihitdy 22, 24,32, 33; Hhakti, 
rise of, in, 33-4; its contents, 22; 
karma and jhdna-yoga in, 33; karma- 
yoga dLndjhana-yoga 'my 22; vairagya^ 
nature of, in, 33; yoga in, 32 
Para-mata-bhanga, 123, 124, 128 w. 
Parama-tattva-nirnayay 23 
paramarthOy 165, 378 
pararndimariy 7, 34, 445, 451, 452, 453, 

487, 489, 502 

paramesvaray 89, 475, 489 
Paramesvara-samhitdy 23 
Paramesvarvarman II, 65 
parame^thiriy 447 
Paranda-padiy 135 n. 
Para-paksa-giri-vajray 403, 414 w., 416, 
417 418 n,y 425 n,y 428 n,y 429 n,y 

430 n.y 431 n,y 432 w., 433 434 w., 

435 n.y 437 440/1 

Parasurama, 38, 40 //., 429 
Para^uramadeva, 402 
paratah pramdnay 9 
paratah-prdmdnyay 248, 249 
para-tantra-sattvdy 430 
Para-tattvay 24 
Para-tattva-dlpikdy 122 
Para-tattva-nirnayay 138 
Para-tattva-prakdsay 23 
Para-tattva-prakdsikdy 127 
Paravastu Prativadibhayahkara Anna- 
yacarya, 111 

Paravadibhayankara, 112 
pardy 509 

pard-kdsatiay 88 n. 
pardmarstty 225, 427 
Parankusa, 65, 78 
Parankusa-purharya, 102 n. 

Parantaka, 67 
Parantaka Cola I, 96 
Parantaka, King, 65 
Parantaka, Pandya, 65 
pardrthdnumdnay 427 
Parasara, 134, 260/1., 479 


Parasara Bhatta, 235 
Parasara Bhattaraka, 119 
Papsara Bhattarya, 102 w., 104, 109, 
iio, 134, 135 
Parasara purdnay 19 
Parasara samhitdy 22; its contents, 
22-3 

pardlmarty 486 
Parents, 70 

Parikara-vtjaya, 131, 361 
parimanay 254, 264, 397 
parimita-gambhlra-bhdsirdy 108 
parindmay 6, 106, 197 
parindma kdranay 365 
parindmi kdranUy 365, 366 
parindmi-rupay 484 
paritrdnOy 40 
paroksuy 62 
paroksa-vrttiy 425 

Part, 30, 49, 178, 189, 191, 192, 194, 
195, 262, 286, 291, 295, 300, 301, 
307, 308, 312, 408, 409, 411, 422, 
430» 432, 433» 434, 444, 447 453, 

456, 462, 464, 475, 493, 494 
Particles, 263, 264; of consciousness, 
141 

Particular, 193, 299, 537; proposition, 
202 

Partless, 201, 263, 306, 358, 365, 422, 
432, 548; atoms, 263; real, 372 
ParyarnkOy 30 
Passionate lover, 82 
Passionate yearning, 83 
Passions, 32, 51, 54, 317, 318, 488 
Past, 182, 446, 447, 457, 533; ex¬ 
perience, 184, 185 n. 
pasyantly 58 

Patanjali, 61 //., 62, 239, 444, 470, 473, 
479, 480, 515, 516, 518, 523; his 
Maha-bhasyay 516/1. 

Patahjali-sutray 478 
Paternal affection, 158 
Path, of bhaktiy 380 n .; of knowledge, 
89; of right, 61; of virtue, 158 
Pathological symptoms, 83 
Paths of duties, 91 
Pattars, 104 
pauranic, 482 

Pauranic eriiotionalism, 451 
paurufdy 30 
Pauskaray 21, 22 
Paufkara-samhitdy 23, 24 
Payasvinl, 59, 63 
Pazhanadai-vilakkan, 94 n. 
Pdduka-sahasra-namay 122 
Pdliy 512, 513 /I.; texts, 514 
Pali Dictionary, 520 
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Pali-English Dictionary, 513 
Paficaratrikas, 3 n. 

Pandya, 65, 67, 98 

Panini, 108 516 518, 523 

pdramdrthiha^ 313 
pdramdrthikl, 371 
pdratiintrydf 87 
Pdrdsara, 20 
Pdrdiarya, 125 
Pardsarya-vijayOy 117, 305 
Pdrdsaryya~vijayd'di-purvd*cdrya-pra- 
handhd-nusdirena^ 128 n. 

Parijatahara, 40 n. 

Pdrijdta-sourabha, 406 n. 
pdfandl, 518 
pdsandinOy 5 18 
Pasupata, 3 n.y 16 
Pdsupata-tantra^ 155 
Patalasayana, 40 n. 

Pavaka, 39 
Pcla Puradc^ika, 132 
Penance, 13, 24, 29, 34, 160 
People, 43 n. 

Perceivability, 438, 439 
Perceived (jualities, 252 
Perceiver, 284, 315, 321, 398, 547 
Percept, 185 n. 

Perception, 14, 80, 128, 141, 151, 152, 
166, 168, 174, 177, 179, 181, 182, 

184, 185, 187, 188, 199, 202, 208, 

210, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 

218, 220, 221, 222, 224, 237, 241, 

242, 252, 254, 268, 269, 270, 280, 

284, 306, 307, 310, 311, 312, 313, 

315, 324, 326, 327, 328, 334, 343, 

351, 353 , 356, 3^8, 390, 398, 406, 

412, 42f), 427, 465, 472, 533, 537; 

its dctinition, 216-17; saviknlpa and 
tiinihdpa, 220-4; treatment by 
Venkatanatha and MeKhanadari, 216 
et seq .; view on, by later members of 
the Ran^amija school, 220 et seq. 
Perceptual, 7<>, 309, 411; cognition, 
250;/.; evidence, 29S; experience, 
320, 326, 327, 328, 390, 536; know- 
le 3 j.^e, 212, 326; form, 246 
Pcrtect, 295; knowledge, 50 
Perfection, 31, 122, 194 
Performance, 33, 293, 530 
Periya-jiyar, 94 w-, no, in, 137 
Periyalnambi, 103 
Periya Nambi, 67 n. 

Periyar, 63 

Periya-tiru-madal, 69, 134 «. 
Periya-tirumolJ, 134 n. 
Periya-tiru-mori^ 69 
Periya-tiru-mudiy-adaivu, 64, 105 


Periya tiru-vantadi, 69, 134 n. 
Periy-ayvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 68, 69, 77 

Periy-dnjdr-tirumorif I 34 ^- 
Periy-drvdr-tiruppaldnduy 134 n. 
Permanent, 144, 198, 291, 343, 541» 
546; world, 198 n. 

Permadi, 66 
per se, 431 

Person, 49, 189, 191, 401, 472 
Personal continuity, 143 
Personal effort, 378 
Personal God, 472 
Personal identity, 142 
Personal service, 104 
Personality, 49, 100 n. 

Peru-mal, 64, 134 w. 

Peru-mal Jlyar, 64 
Perumal Temple, 523 
Perumdl-tirumoliy 134 w. 
Peru-rndl-tiru-mori, 69 
Pervasive entities, 263 
Pessimism, 550 
PCy, 68 

Ppy-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 68 n., 
134 «. 

Phala-bheda-khandana, 125 
Phenomena, 205, 238, 340, 365, 407, 
45 h 

Phenomenal, 454; world, 155, 164 
Phenomenalism, 238, 285 
Phenomenon, 142, 180, 266, 272, 302, 

467, 542 

Philosopher, 202, 449 
Philosophical, 120, 126, 181, 305, 307, 
364, 395, 525; doctrines, 22; ele¬ 
ments, 24; importance, 2i; reality, 
377; speculation, 79; topics, 23; 
wisdom, 89 

Philosophy, 34, 107, 112, 119, 195, 
235. 305. 319, 4»3» 445» 471, 472, 
482, 496, 508 n., 512, 513 
Phrascoloj^y, 196 
Phrases, 309 

Physical, 205, 310, 530; elements, 547; 

practices, 60 
Physico-biological, 298 
Physics, 515 n. 

Physiological, 530; change, 140 

Pictorial, 455 

Piece of iron. A, 26 

Pilgrimage, 55, 120 

Pillai Lokacarya, 110, iii, 120, 134, 

135. 137, 138 

PiUai Lokamjiyar, 105 
Piijai Lokacaryar, 64 
Pillar edict, 522 
Pillan, 66 
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Pinb’-aragiya, 64 

Pinb’-aragiya Peru-mal Jiyar, 94 

105 

Pingald, 59, 60 
Pioneers, 84 
Piran, 63 

Piszzagalli, Dr, 512 «. 
pitr-ydna, 517 
pittOy 475 
Pity, 52 

Piyaruli-ceyalare-rahasyay 135 
Plyu§aharana, 40 n. 

Place, 185 n. 

Playful, 51 

Pleasurable, 46, 256, 289, 415, 416, 
452; ends, 294 

Pleasure, 71, 146, 148, 154, 171, 189, 
256, 259, 282, 290, 291, 292, 301, 

302, 303, 304, 326, 349, 365, 412, 

427, 442, 444 , 449 , 463, 464, 470, 

485, 486, 489, 490, 493, 494, 513, 

528, 550 

Plurality, 165, 174, 194, 264, 398 

Poetry, 68, 121 

Point, 192, 195, 209, 416 

Poison, 364 

Polemic, 403 

Polemical discussions, 305 
Polemical work, 123 
Political science, 515 
Polity, 515, 532 
Pollution, 303 
Pontifical, iii; chair, 134 
Pope, 84 n. 

Position, 194, 195, 331, 339, 349, 
352 

Positive, 178, 183, 186, 187, 252, 323, 
343, 351, 362, 441; ajndnay 364, 365; 
bliss, 136; category, 243; defects, 
331; entity, 164, 177, 271, 272, 282, 
317, 327, 339 , 341, 345 , 353 , 354 , 
424; experience, 238, 282; [ignor¬ 
ance, 330, 332, 336; inference, 329; 
instances, 230; means, 376; mo¬ 
ment, 272; nescience, 361, 362; per¬ 
ception, 363; pleasure, 294; propo¬ 
sition, 229; state, 344; stuff, 332, 

364 

Positivity, 282 
Possibilities, 207 
Posture, 30, 60 
Potency, 347 

Potential, 35, 37, 266, 445, 461; effect, 
266; form, 50, 56; power, 541 
Pots, 453 
Potter, 453 
Potter’s wheel, 342 
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Power, 35, 41, 42, 43, 44 , 46, 50, 5i, 
52, 53, 56, 57, 60, 136, 153, 155, 184, 

190, 193, 197, 301, 441, 445 , 471. 
473 , 475 , 477 , 500, 505, 506, 509, 

524, 540, 54B 

Poygaiy, 64, 68, 523 
Poygaiy-ajfvar, 63, 65, 66 n., 68 w., 
134 n. 

Prahandham, 67 
prabandhaSy 91 
Prabandha-sdray 94 n, 
Prabandha-sdramy 66 
Prabhacandra, 206, 516 
Prabhakara, 181, 185 w.; his view, 
185 w. 

prabhd-tadvatoriva 416 
Prabodha-candro-dayoy 122, 531 w., 532 
prabuddhiy 510 

Practical, 265, 458; behaviour, 4, 466; 
conduct, 5; experiences, 341, 371; 
philosophy, 22 
Practice, 29, 30, 31, 33, 293 
Pradhdnoy 25, 34, 472, 475, 476, 477, 
478, 485, 489, 492, 497 , 498, 502, 

505, 506, 509 

Pradhdnd-satakay 124 
pradhvamsd-bhdvay 353 
Pradyumna, 13, 37, 39, 42, 43, 52, 56, 
57, 157, 158, 443 n.y 475; stage, 57 
pragalbha ndstika, 526, 527 
Pragmatic value, 335 
prajapatiy 48, 295, 447, 528 
prajndy 47, 503, 510 

Prajfianidhi, 126 

Prajnd-paritrdnGy 119, 128 n., 208, 

212, 214 71 ., 234 

Prakarana-pancikdy 185 71., 186 71. 
prakdrOy 156 
prakdsGy 358, 373, 416 
Prakdsa-samhitdy 23 
Prakasatman, 196, 197, 19871.; criti¬ 
cized by Ramanuja, 197; his view of 
relation between mdyd and Brah¬ 
man, 198 71 . 

Prakdsdtmdy 25 

prakrtiy 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 43 , 45 , 46, 47 , 49 , 5^, 57 , 61, 
144, 147, 156, 158, 163, 164, 172, 
173, 239, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 71 ., 
261, 266, 280, 296, 301, 381, 384, 

444, 445, 446, 449, 453 , 454 , 455 , 

456, 459 , 460, 463, 464, 469, 472, 

473 , 474 , 476, 477 , 479 , 480, 481, 

482, 484, 485, 486, 487, 489, 491, 

492, 493 , 494 , 495 , 498, 502, 503, 

504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509 

prakjrti-prasUti, 502 
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pralaya, 13, 36,. 56, 156, 169, 446, 459, 
477, 481, 493, 502 » 503 
pramdy 62, 203, 467 
pramdna, 62, 125. 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 214, 215, 216, 234, 235, 
236, 239, 240, 247, 248, 249, 346, 
351. 390, 423. 426, 427* 428, 

468, 469, 503 537, 539; as artha- 

paricchedakatva, 240; Buddhist view 
of it, 205; difference between Rama¬ 
nuja Nyaya and Sankara, 204; dif¬ 
ference of view rej^ardinj* it between 
Venkata and Meghanadari, 240; 
Jaina view, 205; Jayanta’s view, 
203; Kurnarila’s view, 205; Megh- 
anadari’s definition of, 239; re¬ 
futation of it by Srihar§a, 201; 
Valsya-Srinivasa’s treatment of it, 
203; Venkata’s definition, 236; 
Venkata’s treatment of it, 201 et seq. 
pramdna-phala, 205, 467 
Prunidna-sattufrahuy 20 
Pranidna-sdra, 133, 138 
Prainanas, treatment by Madhava 
Mukunda, 426 et seq. 
pramdndrtha, 62 
priwuitdy 368 
prmndtr-tattt a, 547 
prameya, 248 

Pranuya-kamala-mdrtatuia, 206 
Prameya-mdid, 349, 351 n. 
Prameya-samj^raha^ 128 w., 214 n., 

216 M., 234 
Prameya-sdra, 110 
Prameya~U‘khara, 135 n. 
prameyatva, 230 n. 
prameyatvdt^ 230 
Pranatartihara, 109 
Pranatilrtihara Pillan, no 
Prapanmi, meanings of, 91 
Prapanna-paritrdfia, 135 n. 
Prapantia-pdrijdta, 352, 380 
Prapanna-sdi'itrl, 137 
Prapannd-rnrta, 63 w., 94, 97 rt., 98, 
100, 102;/., 105, loS, 109 w., non., 
13S n. 

Prapamidmrta relates, 97 n. 
Praparica-mithydtva-bhan^ay 126 
prapatti, 54, 55, 68, 86, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
96, 99, loi, 120, 122, 136, 137, 375, 
37f>. 377» 378, 379. 380; according 
to Saurnyajamatf Muni, 374 et seq.\ 
its accessories, 92; its anfias^ 9t «•; 
its history, 379; its meaning, 90; its 
schools, 92 et seq .; its stages, 379 
Prapatti-kdrikd, 125 
Prapatti-naisthikam, 86 rt. 


Prapatti’prayogaf 380 
prapathakOt 106 
Prasanga-ratndkaray 396 n. 
prasadoy 505 
prasdntiy 505 
PrasnOy 480 

Pra$nopanisat-prakdsikdy 127 
prasutiy 502 
pratibandhay 538 
protibhdy 537 
pratijfidy 427 
Pratijnd-vaday 133 
pratinidhi’-nydyay 183 
pratisancaray 497 
Pratisthd-kdnday 22 
Prativadibhakesari, 117 
Prativadibhayahkara, 112, 138 
pratiter apahnava eva sydt, 238 
pratyakfOy 220, 224, 426 
Pratyahara, 30, 61, 505 
pravacanGy 514 
pravartakCy 61 
pravaha-naditvay 177 n. 
Prayoga-ratna-mdldy 116, 131 
prayojafujy 420 
Prabhakara view, 248 
prdga-bhdvay 169, 177, 279, 328, 338, 
353. 4*8 

Prdjdpatya-smrtiy 20 

prdkafyGy 148 

prdkrta, 30 

prdkrta-mandalay 415 

prakrta-pralayGy 509 

prdkrtd-tmd, 483 

prdkrtikay 502, 503 

prdmdnikay 313 

prdmdnya, 202, 346, 347 

prdmiy 7, 47, 49, 59, 80, 405, 540 

prdna vdyu, 59 

prdndydmay 22, 23, 30, 32, 60, 61, 505, 
506, 509 n. 

Prapli-dasa, 379 
Prdpyd-nubhava-dasdy 379 
prdrahdhuy 445, 487, 488 
prarabdha karmuy 378, 389, 414, 443, 
487 

pratikulyasya varjanam, 92 
prdvaranay 515 

prdyaicittay 92, 294; Venkata’s view, 

294 

Pre-Aryan, 531 

Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophyy 521 n. 

Preceptor, 28, 87, 89, 139, 156 

Pre-condition, 253 

Predicate, 80, 193, 271, 283, 438 

Prediction, 345 

Pre-existent effect, 265 
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Preferences, 34 
Prejudices, 317 
prema-bhaktiy 401 
Prema^sdray 102 
Premises, 178 
Prerogative grace, 85 
Presence, 54 

Present, 181, 284, 285, 446, 533 
Presentation, i8o, 182 
Pride, 529 
Priest, 104, 550 

Primary, 41; cause, 179 m.; entities, 
440; forms, 39; sense, 306 
Primeval, 42 n. 

Primordial, 44, 45, 447; elements, 
128 

Principle, 31, 32 , 47 , 57 , 201, 502, 505, 
507, 508, 512; of agreement, 226; 
of consciousness, 322. 463 
Pringle Pattison, 451 
prioriy 205 
Priority, 419 
Prior moment, 278 
Priydlvar-tiru-moriy 138 

prltiy 161 

Prlti-kdritay 136 

pnti-rupo-pasdntatva-lakfanamy 382 
Probability, 214 

Probandum, 225, 228, 229, 231 w., 
427. 534 , 535 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Third Oriental ConJerencCy 106 n. 
Process, 30, 32, 42, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
56, 205, 292, 442, 453, 455, 458, 
47 S, 495 
Procession, 69 

Product, 26, 29, 34, 36, 208, 331, 409, 
423, 448, 449 , 455 , 477 , 510, 54 ^ 
Production, 184, 199, 204, 206, 265, 
267, 268, 277, 278, 284. 292, 300, 
328, 330, 331, 341, 342, 344, 411, 
416, 428, 447, 454, 473, 481 
Productive capacity, 354 
Productivity, 465 
Progress, 464, 514 
Progressive, 37 
Prohibited actions, 62 
Proofs, 189, 406, 407, 457, 458 
Proportion, 46, 54 

Propositions, 190, 193, 201, 202, 223, 
22$, 227, 319 
Protection, 54 
Protector, 499, 507 
Proximity, 316, 498 
Prudence, 550 
prthivly 49 n. 

Psychical, 469; elements, 29 


Psychological, 180, 185 n., 210, 237; 

state, 380 n .; transformations, 395 
Psychologically, 180 
Psychosis, 29, 30, 151, 412, 464 
Publicity, 120 
Pulaha, 21 
Pulastya, 21 
Pum-sakti, 51 
Punamali, 98 
Punishment, 51, 92, 415 
Pundarikaksa, 95, 96, 97, 98, 102 n., 
109, 118 

Pundravardhana, 524 n. 
punyay 294 

Pupil, 117, 127, 130, 131 
pwr, 503 

Purandara, 536, 539 
Purana, 16, 19, 20, 71, 72, 99, 105, 
125, 445, 448, 471, 479, 486, 496. 
497, 520, 550 

PurSna Kassapa, 520, 522; his views, 
520 

Puranic, 452, 497, 549; legends, 80 
PurSnika, 122 

Pure, 32, 34, 42, 44, S®, 311, 4^3, 420, 
423, 430, 454 , 467, 469, 470, 479 , 
490, 499, 500; action, 56; being, 10, 
*67, 175, 192, 193, 200, 291, 302, 
311; bliss, 27, 344, 444, 494; 
brahman, 333, 432, 440; conscious¬ 
ness, 24, 26, 28, 29, 35, 51, 57, 143, 
145, 166, 170, 171, 309, 311, 319, 

320, 322, 323, 324, 325, 345, 362, 

3 ^ 3 , 367, 368, 369, 370, 372, 373 , 

374, 408, 409, 419, 421, 423, 445, 

446, 448, 449 , 450, 451, 453 , 455 . 

457, 458, 460, 461, 462, 485, 492, 

494; creation, 27; energy, 447; 
existence, 497; experience, 169; 
form, 438; illumination, 195, 407; 
impure-creation, 57; indeterminate, 
344; intelligence, 26, 147, 148, 154; 
knowledge, 176, 408, 439, 441; 
nature, 302, 306, 338; revelation, 
169; self, 408; soul, 453; space, 283 
Purest qualities, 430 
Purification, 60, 442 
Purificatory rites, 22 
Purity, 6, 29, 160, 406, 438, 441, 524 
Purl, 94, 96, 103, 120 
purovarti vastu, 241 
Purpose, 452, 474 

Purufay 23, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 42, 
43 . 44 , 45 , 46, 47 , 49 , 52, 57 , i 47 , 

148, 259. 266, 296, 445, 446. 448, 

449 , 451, 453 , 454 , 455 , 45 ^, 459 , 

460, 461, 464, 466, 467, 468, 469, 
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Purufa {cont.) 

470, 471, 473 . 474 . 475 . 477 . 479 , 

480, 484, 485. 486, 487. 488, 489, 

490, 491, 492, 493, 495 . 497 . 498, 

503. 504. 505. 507, 508, 509, 511, 

527; conception of in Vijnana 
Hhiksu, 448; consciousness of, 464 
purmakdra. 378 

Puru$a-ninmiya, 16, 96, 139, 352 
puru^d-sUkta, 12, 44, 105, 155 
purusdrthay 136 
Puruplrtha-ratndkara, 132 
piirmdvdtdra, 40 n. 

''puruso ha tidrdyanah”, 12 
Purusottarna, 38, 70, 116, 132, 403 
Purus*>ttarna prasatla, 403 
PuruJjottarnanya, 112, 411 
purydm iete, 504 
purtm, 36 
pusfi, 57 
1‘urnadcva, 402 
Piirva-mimatpsa, 350 
purva-pak^ay 519 

piiri 'd - nubhuta - raja ta-sarnskdra-dvdrdt 
246 

Pusdy 58 
Putayogin, 63 

Qualifications, 28, 305, 308, 323 
Qualified, 105, 193, 430; concept, 244; 

entity, 255, 279; monism, 430 
Qualifying relation, 252 
Qualitative, 550 

Quality, 10, 25, 30, 34 . 35 . 3^, 48, 53 . 
54, 56, Oi, 156, 181, 197, 207, 208, 
209, 212 ri.y 254, 255, 256, 284, 288, 
30 ^>, 311. 3 » 7 , 324, 336. 340. 343 . 

348. 35 ». 35 ^’. 357 . 3 f>i. 4 ii, 426, 

429, 430, 433, 435, 441, 442, 455, 

463, 495, 489, 493, 503, 505, 508, 

5 * 0 . 548 

Qualityless, 31, 306, 406, 407, 408, 
423, 430, 435 . 499 
Queen, 98 
Question, 195 

Ka^hunathacarya, 133 
Kaj^hunatharya, 117 
Ka^huttama, 137, 138 
Rahasyti-mdtrkdy 124 
Rahasya-navanitam, 123 
Rahasyu-padarfy 123 
Rahasya-ruk^dy 99 123, 380 w. 

Rahasya-ratndvaliy 126 
Rahasya-ratnavali-hrdayay 124 
rahasyas, 94 
Rahasya-sandesa , 124 


Rahasya-sandesa-vivaranaf 124 
Rahasya-sikhd-maniy 124 
Rahasya-trayoy now., 138 
Rahasya-traya-culukay 124, 125 
Rahasya-traya-jlvdtu^ 131 
Rahasya-traya-kdrikd, 132 
Rahasya-traya-mlmdrnsdy 117 
Rahasya-traya-mlmdmsd-bhd§yay 126, 

131 

Rahasya-traya-sdraj 18, 63 124, 

125 132 

Rahasya-traya-sdra-samfiraha, 133 
Rahasya-traya-sdra-vydkhydy 132 
Rahasya-traya-sdrdrtha-aarti^rahay 125 
rajasy 25, 43 , 45, 46, 47, 48, 129, 
156, 163, 259, 447, 473 , 474 . 475 . 
480, 481,482, 501, 503, 504, 505, 507 
Rajendracola, 96, 104 
rajogunay 448 
raksisyatiti vUvdsah, 92 
Rallying, 79 

Ram^ajamatr-maha-muni, 94 98 n. 

Ramya-jdmdtr muniy 89, no, 111, 112, 
137; his works and relation to 
Ramanuja, 137, 138 
Rahgadasa, 130 
Rahganatha, 69, 98, 121, 135 
Raiiganathacarya, 132 
Rahgaraja, 132, 138 
Rahga Ramanuja, 115, 116, 127; his 
works, 126, 127 
Rahga Ramanuja Muni, 126 
Rahgacarya, no, 116, 130, 133, 382, 
384. 395 . 39 h, 398 w. 

Rahgesa, 102 

Rapturous, 73. 79; passions, 83 
rasdy 49 n.y 226, 510, 511 
Rasabhaumdmrtay 122 
rasa-mdtray 510 

rasa-tan-mdtray 163, 260, 261, 499 
ratiy 57 

Rational, 177 w. 

RatJia-prahhdy 107 n. 

Ratna-sdrinly 114, 116, 132, 352 
Raurava hell, 20 
Ravishing joy, 83 
Ravishing love, 79 
Ravishment of soul, 79 
Ray of lamp, 384 
Rays, 182, 444 
Radha, 81, 82, 401 
Radha-krsnasaranadeva, 402 
ragGy 10, 470 
raga-prdpta-prapattiy 377 
Raghavacarya, 94, 133 
Rdhoh sir ally 4 
Rahu, 4, 239 
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Rahujit, 40 «. 

Rajagopala, 95 

Rajaraja, 523 

rajasay 31, 163, 498 

rdjasa ahamkdra, 31, 259, 504 w. 

Rdjasa-sdstra, 21, 22 

Rakijasa^ 532 

Rama, 38, 39, 40 w., 82, 429 
Ramacandra BhaUa, 401 
Ramade^ika, 102 n. 

Ramakr^na, 204 

Rama MUra, 95,97,98,114,125,181 
395 n. 

Rama-misra-desika, 114 
Ramanatha Yogi, 133 
Rdma-rahasya Upanisadj 13 
Rama Subrahmanyasastrl, 132 
Rdmatdpinl Upanisad, 13 
Ramatlrtha, 106, 107, 197 p. 
Ramanuja, i ?i., 3, 24, 64, 66, 67, 80, 85, 
86, 88/1., 89, 94, 99, loi, 102, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no, 
III, 112, 113, 114, 115 w., 116, 117, 
119, 123, 125, 130. i 32 » 133, i 34 » 

137, 138, 139, 15s, 156, 157, 159. 

161, 165, 168, 171, 172, 173, 176, 

i77> 179. 181, 182, 185 w., 

186 H., 187, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
198, 200, 201, 203, 204, 206, 210, 

214, 218, 219, 220, 225, 226, 227, 

229 w., 233, 237, 239, 240, 251, 261, 
264, 274, 277, 281, 285, 295, 290, 
297, 298, 305. 3 1 3 . 3 1 5 . 3 1 7 ,321,348, 
352, 354, 379, 380, 381,385,386,387, 
388, 395, 396, 399, 400,404,429,430, 
451,472, 496, 497; avidya of Sankara 
refuted, 175 et seq. ; criticism of i^an- 
kara’s ontological views, 196; his con¬ 
ception of individual vol itions, 298-9; 
his controversy with J^ahkara on the 
nature of reality, 165 et seq. ; his criti¬ 
cism of nidydy 197; his criticism of 
Prakasatma.i, 197; his criticism of 
theisticproofs, i^()etseq. \ hislifc, 100 
et seq.\ his ontological views, 195 et 
seq.; his principal disciples, 109 et 
seq. ; his refutation of Sankara’s 
theory of illusion, 179; his sat- 
kdrya- 7 )dda, 199-200; his theory of 
illusion, 179 et seq.; his view criti¬ 
cized from the Nimbarka point of 
view, 429 et seq.; his view of God, 
15s et seq. ; his view of God in rela¬ 
tion to self, 159 et seq.; his view that 
all knowledge is real, 179 et seq.; his 
view of perception contrasted with 
that of Mcghanadari, 218; his views 


of pramdna contrasted with those of 
Sankara and Nyaya, 204; his view of 
relation of cause and effect, 198-9; 
his views contrasted with those of 
Bhaskara, 192 et seq.; literature of 
the school, 114; logic, 226, 229; 
philosophy, 346; principal episodes 
of his life, 113; theory, 346; view, 
270; view of self-validity of know¬ 
ledge, 247 et seq. 

Rdmdntijay Life ofy 97 w., 105 n. 
Ramanuja school, 202, 209, 281, 317, 
318, 340, 346, 352, 364; refutation 
by the ^ankarites, 113 
Rdmdnuja-hhdsya, 157, 180, 298, 380w. 
Rdmdnuja-carita-culukay 117, 126 
RSmanujadasa, 98, no, 117, 123, 125, 
305, 361; his works, 125, 126 
Ramanujadasa (Mahacarya), his re¬ 
futation of ajndtia being Bhavarupa, 
361 et seq. 

Ramanujadasabhik§u, 132 
Ramanujaguru, 138 
Rdmanuja-murandadiy 66 w., 137 
Rdrudnuja-nava-ratna-mdlikdy 133 
Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-satngrahciy 129, 
204 n.y 224 n.y 226, 227, 297 
Rdmdnuja-siddhdnta-inray 117, 126 
Ramanujacjlrya, in, 117, 131, 183, 
250, 251, 354, 355, 356, 358; his re¬ 
futation of the objections against 
self-validity, 250 n., 251 
Ramanujacarya 11 , 352, 361 
Rarnanujarya, 137 

Ramanujarya-divya-charitaiy 103, 104, 

105 

Riimanujists, 86, 239, 265, 291, 301, 
322, 325, 327. 388. 435 
Ramayana, 82. 379, 396 w., 530; re¬ 
ference to heretics in, 530 
Ramayana, 529 

Rdmottarottara-tdpinl Upanifad, 13 
rdsis, 39 

Rau, Mr T. A. Gopl-niitha, 65, 66, 68, 
96, 103, 104; Lectures, 103 
Ravana, 82 

Real, 4, 166, 179, 181, 182, 183, 193, 
194, *95. *9b, 208, 306, 309, 313, 

3 * 4 , 3 * 5 . 3*6, 325, 330, 332. 333 , 

337 , 338, 339 . 343 . 353 , 364. 373 . 

388, 417, 419, 423. 435 , 437 . 44 *. 

454, 457, 486, 495 ; agent, 41 i ; basis, 
182, 210; fact, 365; knower, 411; 
knowledge, 237, 371; nature, 337; 
object, 181, 240; silver, 244; world, 
350 

Realism, 184, 210 

38 
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Reality, lo, i6, 27, 28, 34, 42, 60, 173, 

i79» i94» 198, 201, 210, 211, 300, 

3io» 313, 322» 3251 326, 332, 386, 

417, 435 , 445 , 449 , 454 , 455 , 456 , 

457 , 458, 4 (>o, 465* 472, 476, 482, 

483, 487, 525 w-. 526, 529, 550; as 

qualified or unqualified—Sankara 
and Ramanuja's controversy on, 
11$ et seq. 

Realization, 70, 106,295. 304 , 3^6, 308, 
3*0,3*1.339,382, 383,414,415,437, 
44£, 442, 443 , 464, 485, 492 , 502 
Reason, 53, 178, 189, 212, 231 264, 

326, 427, 438, 533 , 534 , 535 
Reasoning, 255, 437; in a circle, 409 
Rebirths, 7, 28, 51, 299, 329, 370, 382, 
407, 441, 483, 517, 525, 548, sso 
Receptacle, 333 
Reception, 359 
Receptive, 48 
Recluse, 520, 521 

Recognition, 128, 142, 143, 221, 269, 
437 

Recollection, 79, 290 
Red goddess, 37 

Reference, 30, 344, 35*, 447 , 454, 489, 
5 * 9 , 523 

Reflections, 29, 31, 147, 211, 411, 421, 
422, 440, 448, 453, 460, 464, 467, 
485, 490, 528 

Refutation of the Buddhist view of 
soul, 142 

Refutation of the Sankara view of 
soul, 142 et seq. 

Refutations, 133. 177 w., 252, 305, 422, 
424 

Regression, 330 
Relata, 218, 315, 424 
Relation, 50, 53, 54, 193, 206, 218, 299, 
301, 3 * 4 , 3 * 5 , 3 *h, 335 , 4 * 6 , 423, 
424, 426, 444, 448, 451, 455, 456, 
459, 460, 462, 471, 500, 539, 542; of 
contact, 129; of inherence, 55 
Relationless, i \ 

Relative existence, 198 
Relative pluralism, 302 
Relative positions, 349 
Relatively reak 197 
Relativistic, 210 
Release, 514 

Religion, 81, 86, 303, 471, 53*, 533 
Religious, 120, 501, 549; duties, 91; 
faith, 86; festivities, 23; marks, 19; 
performances, 38; practices, 19; 
stages, 2; value, 305 
Reminiscence, 79, 105 
Remoteness, 316 


Representation, 180, 480 
Repression, 62 
Reproduction, 245 
Researches, 64 
Resolve, 54 
Respiration, 59 
Responsibility, 472 
Restraint, 550 
Resultant, 37 
Results, 294, 442 
Retention, 60 

Revelation, 171, 215, 250 270, 307, 

309, 323, 326, 347, 411, 4*2, 449; of 
knowledge, 169 
Reverence, 404 
Reward, 51, 4*5 

Rhetorical school, 82; their analysis of 
art communication as influenced in 
the Gaudiya Vai§navas, 82 
Rhys Davids, 512, 513, 5*4 ”•» 5*5 w- 
Rice, Mr, 104 n. 

Right actions, 327 
Right apprehension, 183 
Right conditions, 246 
Right feelings, 327 

Right knowledge, 5, 203, 204, 245, 309, 
326, 327, 4**, 423 
Rites, 16, 19, 39 n., 103 
Ritual, 2, 18, 19, 22, 23, 70; cere¬ 
monies, 17 

Ritualistic, 8, 16, 24, 120, 132; dif¬ 
ferences, 381; worship, 22, 23 
Rival sects, 120 
RohinI, 229, 279 
Root, 34, 46, 59 
Root-q;'n«na, 369 
Root-cause, 187, 244 
Root-elements, 45 
Root-ignorance, 369 
Root-impressions, 43, 44, 54, 258, 281, 
287, 308, 372 

Root-instincts, 29, 30, 33, 34, 51, 469 
Rudra, 16, 475, 507 
Rules, 128 
Russel, 539 n. 

Rupa, 40 n., 49 n., 510, 511 
Rupa GosvamI, 82 
rupa-mdtray 510 

rupa~tan~mdtray 163, 260, 261, 499 

Rg-veda, 12 

rju-vivaranOy 106 

R^i Nar^yana, 482 

pfi-rdtray 23 

rfisy 21 

sabbe bhutdy 524 
sabbe pdndy 524 
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sabbe sattd^ 524 
SaC‘Caritra-rak$df 122 
Sacrifice, 23, 29, 55 » 293 . 350, 384, 
450, 519. 520, 530; of Narayana, in 
Sata-patha^ 12 
Sad-artha-samk^epaf 128 n. 
sad-asad-anirvacanlydj 165 
sad-asad-atmdka^ 497 
sad~asadrupa^ 456 
sad-asad-vilaksanaj 177 
sad-asad-vyatirekah, 239 w. 
Sada-carabodha^ 133 
Sadda-nlti, 513 

Sad-vidya-i'ijaya, 126, 361, 365 n., 
366 370 372 n. 

sad-darsana-samuccaya, 516 w., 533 
Sages, 13, 21, 25, 45 . 220, 474, 483 
Sahasra-glti, 102 104, 109 134 

Sahasra-giti-bhdsya, ii3«. 
Sahasra-giti-vydkhyd, no 
Sahasra-kiranl, 123 
sahctuka, 85 
sahopalambha, 146 
Saint, 13. 40, 71, 189 
Sainthood, 414, 441 
Saintliness, 448 
saj ally a -gunava ttvarUt 257 
sakala, 30, 31 
salddksana, 10 
salldpa, 513 
salldpa-kathd, 513 

Salvation, 24, 32, 44, 55, 5^, 78, 89, 
129, 292, 307, 421, 432, 444, 463, 
473 

Samara-pufigavncaryay 127 n, 
samavdya, 219, 222, 256, 301, 455,. 

456; relation, 256 
samai 'dya-samaiulyi-bhinnam ,388 
sammulyi, 456 
samddhi, 22, 29, 33, 60, 61 
samdna, 59, 60 

samdna-dharmay 211, 212, 213 
samdradhana, 10 
Samdsa-vdday 133 
sambandha-jndnitvanif 87 n. 
samhhava, 426, 428 
Sameness, 142; of quality, 161 
sampraddya, 400 
Sampraddya-partsuddhif 123 
samuccaya^ 8 
samghdta^ 252, 262 
Samglta-mdldj 128 n. 

Samgraha, 119 
SamhitdSy 21, 24, 39 
samkalpa, 34, 36, 45, 191, 504 
satnkalpa-siiryodaya, 120, 121, 122 
samkalpamayl murti^ 42 


bamkar^ana, 13, 21, 22, 34, 37, 39, 52, 
56, 57. IS 7 , 158, 443 »; 475 
Samksepa-sdriraka, 106, 107, 197 n. 
samsarga, 187 
samsarga-vydpdra, 185 
samsdra, 43 477 

Samsdra sdmrdjyam^ 135 n. 
samskdra, 8, 63 98, 209, 223, 372, 

423 

sarnsthana^ 356 
samiaya-dvaya-samdhdray 213 
Sam vat 1112, 399 
Sarnvat 1806, 399 
saminn-ndndtva-samarthana, 133 
samvity 168, 170, 503, 504, 510 
samvrtd-tman, 501 
samyogGy 225 
samyuktdsrayGy 225 
SamyuttGy 524 
Sana, 21 

Sanaka, 21, 40 w., 400, 482 
Sanandana, 21, 482 
Sanatkumara, 21, 482, 502 
Sanatsujati, 21 
Sanatana, 21 
Sandal, 221; paste, 7 
Sandhya-vandana-hha^yGy 118, 130 
San-mdrga-dlpGy 395 398 n. 

san-mdtrGy zoo 
san-mdtra-grdhl, 167 
sanity dsiUy 102, 137 
Sanskrit, i n., 9, 64, 107, 123, 125, 134, 
*35, 137, 138; literature, 3 n, \ texts, 
132 

Sanskrit Manuscriptsy 401 n. 
Sanskritic, 383 n. 
santo^Gy 61, 62 n. 

Sahgati-mala, 119, 234, 383 n. 
Sangati-sdra, 133 
sanketGy 544 
sankucita-svariipam, 172 
sancitUy 443 

sankocavikdidrhaniy 172 
sa-pak^Qy 230, 231 
saprakdsatva, 358 
Sapta-gdthdy 138 
Saptati-ratna-mdlikdy 133 

Sarasvatl, 52, 57, 59, 399 
sarga, 502 

sarga-pratisargGy 496 
Saroyogin, 63 
sarvabhrty 61 

Sarva-darsana-samgrahay 120, 400, 

515, 516, 532, 533 , 534 «• 

Sarva-darsana-iiromaniy 118, 132 
sarva-dharma-vahi^krtay 20 
sarva-gOy 61 
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Sarvajftatma muni, 106, 107, 197 
sarva-svabhdva^viraha^ 271 
sarva-vittva^ 231 
sarvd-ntara, 483 
Sarvartha-siddhiy 122, 128 w., 209, 

251 w., 252 n.y 255 256 257 Wo 

264 n.y 265 w., 266 w., 267 w., 268 w., 
269 w., 270 w., 272 w., 274 n.y 276 w., 
277 w., 278 w., 279 w., 281 n.y 282 w., 
283 w., 286 n.y 288 n.y 289 n.y 290 w., 
291 w., 292 n.y 293 n.y 294 n.y 295 w., 
296 w., 302 n.y 346, 352, 353 n.y 
354 n.y 355 n. 
saty 154, 444, 457 
satatam kurvato jagaty 36 
Satisfaction, 92 

sat-kdrya-'j'dday 43, 200, 265, 267; 
other views contrasted with those of 
Ramanuja, 200 
sat-kdryu-vddin, 200 
sat-khydtiy 128, 183, 184, 410 
saitdy 243 
suttdkhyuy 29 
sattdhhya-jndmiy 29 
satthay 513, 514 

sattruy 25, 30, 42, 43, 45. 4^, 47, 4^, 
57, 128, 129, 156, 163, 259, 446, 
447 . 470, 471, 473 , 475 , 479 , 4 «o, 
481, 482, 488, 491, 504, 505, 507; 
part, 473 ; quality, 454; body, 472, 
481 

satti a-gutuiy 45, 448 
sattviunayay 448, 451 
sattva-stuffy 472 
satfro-pddhiy 481 
sattrdy 358, 513 
Satya, 27, 29, 61, 351 
sat yam y 503 

satyam jndnam anantam brahmOy 
*^>5 

Sau^,Mndhakiilya, 97 
Saumya Jarnatr muni, 24, 110, iii, 
115, 120, 131 w., 132, 134, 135, 137, 
*38, 374, 380, 381; his conception of 
LaksmI, 375; his conception of 
prapattiy bhakti and premay 377; his 
doctrine of prapattiy 376 et seq. 
Saura-kanduy 22 

Sauri-rdja-carandra-vimia-sarandgati- 
sdrOy 132 

sausadrsydy 297, 355 
sa-rigralia, 31 

sarikalpay 217, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 
31 1 , 544; knowledge, 219 
sa-1 ikalpa-pratyak^a, 166 
Saviour, 86 n. 
sddhana, 62 


sadhandy 487 

sadhyay 62, 228, 230, 231, 427, 535, 
536, 537 , 538 

sadrsyay 355, 427; Vadihamsa’s con¬ 
ception of it as samsthanOy 356; 
Venkata’s conception of it, 355 
sdkfdd-avatdray 38, 39 
saksatkarOy 62, 485 
sdkfdtkdri-pramdy 216 
sdksdUiaktiy 41, 42 w., 57 
sdk^dttVQy 217 

5fl/j«-consciousness, 325, 326, 337, 

363, 367 

saksiny 325, 326 
sdksly 144, 173, 483 
sdlokyay 443 w. 
sdlokya-muktiy 50 
sdmagrly 204, 220 
sdmdnya-gocaramy 534 
sdmlpyQy 443 n. 
sdmpra ddyika. 181 w. 

Sdmkhyay 18, 23, 30, 43, 52, 62, 144, 
148, 156, 200, 256, 258, 259, 261, 

265, 266, 296, 440, 445, 449, 459, 

461, 462, 464, 471, 472, 473 , 47b, 

479, 480, 481, 482, 485, 496, 498, 

512, 521, 527; categories, 25; doc¬ 
trine, 479, 480; inference, 256; in 
relation to Vedanta according to 
Vijnana Bhik§u, 471 et seq.; mode, 
>57; philosophy, 501 n.; theory, 
265; theory of sat-kdrya-vaday re¬ 
futation by Venkata, 365 et seq.; 
view, 281 n. 

Sdmkhya-kdrikdy 448, 501 w. 
Sarnkhya-Pataftjala, 45 
Sdinkhya-pravacana-bhdsyay 482 
Sdmkhya-sdray 482 
Sdmkhya-sutray 448, 473 
Sarnkhya-yoga, 466, 539; Vijftana 

Bhik§u’s criticism of, 479 et seq. 
Sanikhyist, 46, 147, 163, 256, 257, 259, 
261, 265, 266, 343, 386, 462, 476, 

527 

Sdra-darpana, 115, 384, 389 w., 392 
Sdra-dipUy 124 
Sdra~ni$karsa-tlppanly 127 
Sdra-sarngrahay 124, 135 w. 

Sdra-sdrUy 124 

Sdrattha-pakdsinly 514, 515 w. 
Sdra-rtha-catustaytty 352 
Sdrd-rtha-samgrahay now. 
sdrupyQy 442 w. 
sdttvikay 31, 163, 498 
sdttvika ahamkdray 259, 504 
Sdttvika purdnas, 20 
sdtvatGy 12, 15, 17, 19, 22 
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SStoata-sanMtd, la n., zi, 40 n., 42 
57 

sdtvata-sdsanay 62 
Sdtvika-sdstra, 21 
Savatthi, 522 
sdyujya, 161, 443 n, 
sdyujya-muktiy 474 
Scepticism, 244, 520 
Sceptics, 520 
Scholars, 86, 104 
Scholarship, 94 

Scholastic, 133, 373; criticism, 364 
School, iii; of logic, 112 
Schrader, 37, 38, 4041, 42 «•» 

50 

Science, 34, 512, 514, 516, 518 
Scientific, 181 
Scope, 328, 422 

Scriptural, 33, 180, 223; criticism, 
388; duties, 61, 89, 90, 91, 92, 100, 
293, 307; injunctions, 303; interpre¬ 
tation, 326; knowledge, 307, 326; 
testimony, 136, 211, 214, 296, 306, 
326, 327, 352, 406, 426, 468; texts, 5, 
15, 16, 17, 181, 192, 199, 208, 280, 

302, 329, 338, 340, 383, 385, 387. 

388, 392, 396, 397. 407, 426, 429, 

431. 438, 448, 458, 465. 468, 486, 

490, 508, 517; view, 549 
Scriptures, 4, 7, 8, 9, 25, 50, 52, 54, 

146, 166, 168, 174, 189, 203, 216, 

256, 259, 281, 289, 294. 296, 302, 

303, 306, 319, 326, 340, 350, 361, 

371, 380 n., 406, 407, 428, 437, 443, 
452, 465. 472, 494 . 539 

Sea, 6, 487 

Secondary, 38, 41; sense, 306 
Sectarian, 305; authors, 18; difference, 
381; quarrels, 120 
Section, 305 
Sect of Brahmins, 2 
Sects, 512 n. 

Seed, 184, 330, 429, 509 
Self, 12, 26, 129, 140, 143, 146, 148, 
149, 150, 151, 172, 208, 287, 288, 

289, 290, 292, 306, 308, 315, 323, 

324, 327, 330, 345. 346, 361, 365. 

369, 408, 409, 411, 412, 426, 428, 

439, 441, 442, 443, 444 , 445. 453 , 

459 , 463, 464. 469, 470, 483, 485, 

486, 487, 494, 495, 509, 523 w., 528, 
529, 547, 548, 549; how its know¬ 
ledge rises according to Ramanuja, 
159; in relation to God according to 
Ramanuja, 159 et seq.\ Nimbarka’s 
conception of, 411 et seq.\ Venkata’s 
view of self in relation to God, 161 


et seq.\ according to Yamuna, its 
nature, 140 et seq .; and the problem 
of consciousness, 149 et seq .; refuta¬ 
tion of Kumarila’s view, 148; refuta¬ 
tion of the Sarnkhya view, 147 
Self-abnegation, 55, 60, 62, 414 
Self-apperception, 93 
Self-conscious, 27, 412; entities, 

159 

Self-consciousness, 9, 140, 146, 151, 
154, 155. 173, 216, 274, 315. 324, 

369, 466, 546, 547 
Self-contradiction, 90, 239, 269 
Self-contradictory, 193, 202, 230, 231, 

239, 256, 266, 272, 334, 342, 398, 
469, 486, 512 

Self-control, 22, 33, 160 
Self-criticism, 32 
Self-dependent, 36 
Self-destruction, 324 
Self-discriminative, 382 
Self-dynamism, 433 
Sclf-cjccted idea, 244 
Self-evident, 315 
Self-existent, 297 
Self-fulfilment, 382 
Self-identification, 475 
Self-identity, 269 
Self-illuminating, 35, 358 
Self-illumination, 176, 358 
Self-introspection, 141 
Self-invalidity, 249 
Self-knowledge, 290, 383, 384, 466, 
467, 468, 487 
Self-love, 4<|.3, 470 

Self-luminosity, 317, 325, 345, 358, 
359. 367, 407. 438, 4f>8; its treat¬ 
ment by Vijftana Bhiksu, 468 
et seq. 

Self-luminous, 61, 171, 176, 178, 243, 
290, 3*0, 315, 316, 319, 325, 340. 
347, 360, 361, 370, 407, 408, 438, 
439, 466, 468 
Self-luminousness, 439 
Self-manifestation, 214, 248 
Self-manifesting, 142, 149, 150 
Self-mastery, 520 
Self-offering, 60, 62 
Self-perceiving, 413 
Self-realized, 24 

Self-realization, 28, 29, 302, 382, 383, 
487 

Self-revealed, 315 

Self-revealing, 160, 166. 168, 171, 230, 

240, 24v, 306, 315, 358 
Self-revelation, 170, 306, 318 
Self-shining, 332 
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Self-sufficiency, 35 

Self-surrender, 86, 87, 89, 112, 120, 
379 

Self-surrendering', 78; association, 91 
Self-valid, 9, 247, 250, 348, 357 
Self-validity, 240, 249, 250 w., 251, 
289, 347. 34H, 356, 357, 428; of cog¬ 
nition, 240; of knowledge, Bhatta 
and Frahhakara view, 249 
Selves, 44. 345, 34f>, 4»i, 45 *, f^S, 
476, 477; as inseparable from God, 
298-300 

Semi-conscious, 83 
Senai Nathan, 67 ;i. 

Senanatha, 117 
Send a, 66 

Seniors, 185 w., 186 w. 

Sensations, 253, 386 
Seme, 7, 9. 27, 30, 32, 33, 43 , 47 , 

48, 49, 80, 181, 182, 189, 196, 280, 
281 w., 289, 300, 306, 311, 317, 325, 
414, 427, 435, 462, 466, 502, 505, 
540, 543 , 545 . 547 
Sense-appearances, 290 
Sense-character, 254, 284, 285 
Sense-cognitions, 289, 547 
Sense-consciousness, 450 
Sense-contact, 189, 203, 204, 206, 270, 
280, 311 

Sense-data, 251, 291, 544 
Sense-faculty, 280, 463 
Sense-function, 281, 539 
Sense-gratifications, 531 
Sense-impressions, 223 
Sense-inclinations, 22 
Sense-knowledge, 206, 217, 544 
Sense-objects, 32, 152, 411, 449, 546, 

550 

Sense-organ, 8 , 9, M, 28, 172, 179, 
184, 185 w., 189, 204, 205, 206, 222, 
223, 270, 2S0, 290, 295, 347, 4**, 
533, 534 , 540, 543 , 544 , 546 
Sense-perception, 31, 151, 217, 223, 
. S®3 

Sense-pleasures, 550 

Sense-ijualities, 251, 252, 253 

Sense of possession, 71 

Sensible, 288, 290; qualities, 27, 31 

Sensory, 467 

Sensual joys, 550 

Sensuous, 325 

Sentient, 54 

Separate ajrulnos, 369 

Separate wholes, 263, 264 

Separateness, 264 

Separation, 71, 72, 327 

Setjuence, 184, 273 


Series, 310, 353, 540, 543 , 544 , 545 . 
546, 547 

Servants, 83, 84, 87; of God, 89 
Service, 54, 88 

Servitude, 136, 161, 377; of God, 

89 

Seivara-mlmamsdt 18 fi, 124 
Sevadeva, 402 
Sex-emotions, 549 
Sex-indulgence, 549 
Shapes, 5 

Shining, 336; character, 232, 243, 244; 

entity, 242 
Shop, 181 
siddha-prema, 378 
siddha-vastu-virodhly 354 n. 
Siddhanta-cintamani, 115, 116, 388, 
389 390 w., 391 392 

Siddhdnfa-jcihnavl, 404 
Siddhanta-nirnaya, 122 
Siddhanta-ratna, 403 
Siddhantn-ratmivall, 12, 18, 132 
Siddhanta-sarnsraha, 130, 203 n. 
Siddhantn-setuka, 404 
Siddhanta-siddhclnjana, 133 
Siddhanta-^iromani, 3 
Siddhanta-sravanay 61 
Siddhanta-vaijayontly 18 
Siddhi-trayay 98, 105, 108, 109, I28w., 
154, 155, 229 n. 
Siddhy-upaya-sudarsanOy 1 27 
Significance, 53, 293, 297 
Silver, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 

185, 186, 187, 188, 241, 242, 244, 

245, 3 * 0 , 336, 337 , 346, 408; ele¬ 

ments, 241; image, 245 
Similar, 298 

Similarity, 142, 179, 182, 183, 234, 
297, 298, 351, 355, 423, 426, 427, 428 
Simplicity, 180, i86«. 

Simultaneity, 142, 254 
Simultaneous, 276 ; perception, 281 
simhdy 60 

Sin, 34, 295 , 303, 388, 441, 446, 505, 
524, 526, 528, 550 
Sincerity, 158 
Sinful, 294, 304, 549 
Sinner, 99 

Sirup-pullur-udaya-Pillai, 97 n. 
Situation, 332, 434, 455 
Six qualities, 37 
Sltd-upani^ady 41, 42 n., 57 
skanda, 402 

Skanda-purdna, 19 n., 507 n. 

Skill, 194 
Sky, 128. 447 
Sleep, 169, 240, 257 
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smarana, 505 
smarananiy 178 n. 

Smell, 251 

Smell-potential, 163, 510 
Smoke, 211, 226 w., 534, 536, 538 
smrti, 14, 15, 16, 20, 57, 125, 471, 503, 
504, 510, 517, 549; literature, 19 
Sneha-purti, 395 n. 

Social, 472, 549 
Sophistry, SHt 5 i 5 , 5^6, 517 
Sophists, 518 

Sorrow, 52, 441, 443 w., 444, 445, 463, 
464, 470, 486, 491, 506, 508 
Sorrowful, 46 
Sottanambi, 109 n. 

Souls, 6 , 7, 10, 35, 57, 59 » 60, 61, 62, 
80, 83, 125, 139, 140, 147. 151, i 54 f 
155, 157, 177 w., 189, 194, 200, 286, 
291, 295, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 

381, 385. 393 . 395 . 412, 413, 422. 

430, 431, 434, 435 . 441. 443 , 444 . 

451. 453 , 457 , 458. 483, 485, 489, 

503. 517, 519. 525, 526, 527, 530, 

531, 539 , 543 . 546, 547 , 549 . 55 ° 
Sound, 5, 33, 48. 58, 167 
Sound-potential, 504, 510 
Source, 292, 295, 303, 348, 494, 521, 
530; of knowledge, 185 465 

South, 18 

South India, 19, 80, 138, 523 
South Indian, 81 n. 

Southern India, 63 

Space, 6, 27, 34, 48, 82, 163, 195, 199, 
228, 252, 264, 273, 277, 282, 301, 
521; relations, 284 
Spaceless, 72 
Sparks, 6 

sparsGy 49 n., 261, 510, 511 
sparsa-tan-matra, 163, 260, 261, 499, 

510 

Spatial, 313, 324, 343, 353; character, 
353; contiguity, 316; difference, 
245; qualification, 238; quality, 245; 
units, 264 

Spatial-temporal, 489 
Spatio-temporal, 226 
Special, 43, 208; powers, 38; quality, 
393 

Species, 173 
Specific cause, 279 
Specific characters, 46 n. 

Specific effect, 279 
Specific modes, 364 
Specific nature, 356 
Specific qualities, 263 
Spectator, 82 
Speculations, 496 


Speech, 3, 4, 34, 48, 53, 168 
sphota, 107 w., 108 71. 

Spider, 59, 406 

Spirit, 32, 55, 29S, 299, 302, 350, 406, 
460. 472, 492; part, 301, 302; of 
service, 70 

Spiritual, 10, 28, 35, 41, 44, 47, 48, 60, 
373. 385, 386; emancipation, 378; 
energy, 51; entities, 36; fact, 377; 
form, 37, 38; love, 81; nature, 406; 
transformation, 10; zeal, 72 
Spirituality, 472 
Spontaneity, 56, 85, 442 
Spontaneous, 27, 34, 35, 36, 85, 214, 
215, 292, 452; agency, 37; grace, 88; 
production, 277 
Sportive, 444 
Sr^ti-khanda, 532 
Staffs, 532 

Stage, 44, 46 w., 47, 48, 50, 56, 58, 60, 
79, 292, 311,422, 458, 486, 491, 503, 
541. 544'. of life, ii, 416; of love, 
82 

Stars, 515 71 . 

State, 35, 41, 50, 52, 56, 290, 295, 339, 
344 . 414, 438, 439 . 441. 443 , 444 , 
445 . 446, 457 . 458, 469. 47 i, 47 ^, 
486, 488, 494, 495, 50?, 545. 546 
Static, 29, 446, 492; entities, 36 
Statical, 46 
Status, 437 

Stick, 1 7Z., 2, 342, 549 
Stone, 41 

Stotra-ratnam, 98, 99, loi 
Stolra-ratnakarOy 123 
Stotra-trayJ, 403 
Strength, 35, 404 
Structural Hrahinan, 434 
Structural cause, 47 
Structure, 500 
Study of the Vedas, 29 
Sub-commentary, 137, 138 
Sub-conscious image, 237; impres¬ 
sions, 228, 268 

Sub-consciousness, 8, 222, 227, 258, 
270, 281, 437 
Subhdfita-nlz't\ 121 

Subject, 178, 193, 194, 204, 280, 283, 

297 «•. 368 

Subjective, 170, 179, 238, 268, 

490 

Subjectivity, 325 
Submission, 54 
Subodhinly 116, 132 
Subserviency, 299 
Subsidiary, 27, 39, 58, 90 
Subsistence, 256 
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Substance, lo, 34, 35, 80, 129, 147, 
183, 193, 195, 199. 208, 209, 211, 

212, 222, 224, 245, 251, 252, 253, 

254, 256, 258, 288, 299. 303. 334 , 

343. 344 , 361, 425. 430, 431, 455 , 

4 ^> 3 , 4 ^H. 493 , 5^0 
Substantiality, 431 
Substantive, 385 
Substitution, 210 

Substratum, 142, 188, 238, 408, 456, 
475 , 484 

Subtle, 35, 42. 45 , 58, bi, 298, 415, 
445, 475, 504’, aspects, 194; body, 
24; cause, 476; constituents, 299; 
essence, 80; form, 29, 301; matter, 
414; state, 396, 397 
Succession, 142, 207, 310, 353 
Sudarsana, 34, 35, 41, 51, 53, 57, 126, 
130, 132, 401, 448 n. 

Sudarsana Hha^ta, 111 
Sudarsanaj^uru, 126, 130 
Sudarsana - sa mh ita, 23 
Sudarsana-sura-druma, 133 
Siularsana Siiri, 109//., 113, 114, 115, 

118, 120, 130, 135, 176177 w., 
181 182, 186 n.\ his refutation of 

ajndnay 177 w.; his works, 130 
Sudarsana sakti, 50 
Sudarsanacarya, 118, 126, 298; his 
view of relation of souls to God, 297 
Sufferinj^, 52, 291, 292, 303 , 304, 4*2, 
464, 521, 524 
Sutlix, 1 06 , 233 
Su^^^estion, 343, 344 
sukha, 463, 464, 485 
Sumani>alti-vil<lsim, 513 n., 520, 521 n., 
522 /n, 524 n. 

Sumerian, 531; civilization, 529 

sumtuum bonum, 136, 379, 420 

Sun, 6, 42, 59. 153, 228, 295, 349 , 447 

Sundara HhaUa, 404 

Sundaradesika, 112 

Sundararilja-desika, 117, 130 

Super-conscit)Usness, 450, 490 

Superintendence, 31, 152, 189 

SuperintendeiU, 5b, 58, 104 

SuperintiMidin^', 38 

Superior, 53, 54; devotees, 380 

Superiority, 53 

Supplementary, 123 

Supp.)rt, 34, 56, 300, 330, 333, 334, 

338, 350, 422, 477 

Supposition, 322, 330, 332, 406, 408, 
410, 423, 439 
Supra-sensible, 550 
Supreme, 28, 33, 42, 49, 54, 55. 475; 
bliss, 136; cause, 191; energy, 45; 


excellence, 136; intoxication, 83; 
person, 189, 190, 191; power, 36, 
52; resignation, 86 
surd, 540 

susadrsa-samsthdna, 355 
susadrsatvam, 224 
Sustained, 455 
Sustainer, 455 

suHksita cdrvdka, 516, 540, 547 

sufumnd, 59, 415 

su^umnd nddi, 58 

susuptiy 144, 178 

Suta, 482 

Sutakhya, 138 

siikpna, 61, 281 

siik^ma-kdla-fiund-vasthd, 42 

Suta-sandiitdy 19 

siitray i, 108 m., 109, 116, 125, 140, 
195, *96, 472, 480, S16, 518, 523 n.y 
532, 539; of Jaimini, 124 
Sutra-krtanga, 524, 527, 528 
Sutra-krtanga-sutra, 521,523, 524, 525, 
526, 527; heretics referred to, in, 
526 

svablun a, 46 
Svabhu, 402 

Sva-dharma-dhva-bodha, 400 n., 401 
srajanyatvam, 372 
svalaksana, 255, 271 
sva-lllaydy 511 

sva-miirtdv api srayam eva hetuh, 240 

sva-prakasa, 230 

svaprakusatva, 468 

svarupa, 217 w., 347 

svarupa-dhl, 217 

svariipa-sadrsya ,224 

Svarupacarya, 401 

svarupdresa, 38 

STOstika, 30, 60 

svatah-pramdnay 9; upheld by the 
Ramanuja school, 247 et seq. 
svatah-prruudnya, 240, 347, 348, 356, 
428 

svatah-pramanya-rCiday 346; Meghan- 
adari’s view, 346 
svatastva, 428 
sva-vildsa, 40 n. 
svavildsa-aratarGy 40 n. 
svayambhUy 504 
Svayambhuva, 21 
svayam-prakasa, 167 
svayatn-nlpa, 40 n. 
svayam-siddhay 214 w. 
st'dbhdi'tkay 434 

svdbhdrika bheda-bheda-vaday 406 
svddhydyOy 62 w. 
siuilaksanya, 255 
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svdmi-krpdy 85 
svdml, 86 
svdmsa, 40 n. 
svdmsa-avatdra, 40 n. 
svdrasika -hddhd-dr$ter ananyathd-sid- 
dhescGy 251 
svdrthd-numdna, 427 
svdtantryUy 506 
svdtantrya-mula icchdtmdy 45 
Sweetness, 226 
Swoon, 169, 240 

syadvada-ratnakdray 536 w., 537 n. 
Syllogism, 321 
Symbol, 53, 326 
Sympathy, 73, 120 
Synonymous, 277 
Synthesis, 187 

Synthetic, 31, 47, 185, 501; associa¬ 
tion, 187 

System, 32, 192, 297, 304, 347, 422, 
451. 471. 4^2, 495, 516 w., 524 w., 
527; of philosophy, 533 
Systematic doctrine, 68 
Sahara, 124 
l^ahara Bhasya, 349 
Sahara Svamin, 107 
sabday 31, 49 129, 233, 260 w., 426, 

Sio» 511 

l§abda-hrahfnan, 58 
sabdii-malray 510 
iabda-prantdna, 233 
sabda-tan~mdtra, 48,163,259, 260, 261, 
^ 499 , 504 
saila-rahgesa, 94 
^aila-rahgesa-guru, 98 n. 

^aila J^rlniviisa, 384, 385, 386, 388; his 
conception of causality, 385 et seq.\ 
his criticism of Uma-Mahesv^ara, 
396 et seq.'y his refutation of Sah- 
karite attacks on Ramanuja doc¬ 
trine, 385 et seq.\ his refutation of 
the objections to Ramanuja’s doc¬ 
trine by various opponents, 392 et 
seq. 

J^aiva, 3 w., 18, 19, 105, 113, 155, 304, 
525; hymns, 84; king, 104 
J 5 aivism, 18, 64, 81 w., 102 //., 399; its 
love of God distinguished from 
Arvars, 84; Manikka-vachakar’s love 
of God, 84; of South India, 84 
saktiy 35, 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 44, 45, 51, 
52, 53 , 5 ^ 57 , 155, *56, 197, 354 , 
507, 508, 509 
Saktyatman, 40 n. 
sakty-dvesOy 38 
isalikanatha, 185 n. 
iaucGy 61, 62 n. 


Sankara, i, 2, 3, 7, 8, 65, 105, 107, 108, 
III, 112, 124, 125, 130, 165, 166, 

t 73 , t 74 , 195, 196, 198, 200, 20^, 

304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 317, 

320, 322, 350, 381, 395, 417, 456, 

471, 472, 476, 480, 484, 486, ^87, 

494, 4q6, 548; a crypto-Buddhist, i ; 
his avidya refuted, 175 et seq.\ his 
controversy with Ramanuja on the 
nature of reality, 165 et seq. y his in¬ 
terpretation of causality, 3; his 
theory of illusion refuted, 179; 
literature, 405; philosophy 198, 
316; school, 123, 142, 304, 312; 
system, 422; Theoryy 422; view, 
396 

Satikara-hhasyay 198 w., 548 n. 

Sankara Vedanta, 228, 403, 456 
^ankara-vijaydy 2 
^ahkarism, 143 
J^ahkaritc epistemology, 9 
J 5 ahkarite view, 293, 387, 424 
i^ahkarites, 102, 113, 143, 144, 145, 
t 53 . 154, 155, ib9, 173, 177, 178, 

179, 188, 201, 204, 210, 223, 238, 

239, 311, 313, 3^5, 318, 319, 321, 

322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 

329, 330, 334 , 33b, 337 . 340, 341, 

343 , 345 , 34b, 347 , 35 ©, 3 bi, 3 b 3 , 

3 b 4 , 3 b 5 , 3bb, 367, 374, 385, 388, 

394 , 398, 409, 417, 418, 419, 420, 

421, 428, 430, 434, 435, 45b, 470, 

478, 486 
^ankhini, 59 
^arand-iiotiy 55 
Sarand-qati-ffadyay 379, 380 n. 
^arand-f^iiti-gadyumy 86 n. 
sarlrdy 297, 298, 300, 3S9; its defini¬ 
tion, 297 et seq. 

^arira-hhdvddhikuraua-n icdray 131 
Santadasa Vavaji, 402 
^drJraka-mlmdmsd-vrtfi, 117 
^drlraka-tiydya-kaldpciy 117, 132 
^arlraka-sdstrdrtha-dlpikdy 117, 127 
^driraka-sJstra-samgali-sdrdy 117 

^arlra-rdddy 133, 297?/., 298 w., 299 w., 
300 n. 

sasttQy 21, 25, 56, 102, 161, 413, 503, 

, 5 * 4 , 530 

Sdstraikya-rdd(iy 133 
sastra-sampniddya-pravartakay 7 n. 
^dstrarambha-samarthandy 133 
J^astri, Mr I)., 531 n. 
i^astrl, M. M. S. KuppasvamI, 106 n. 
^ata-dns(ndy 117, 122, 123, 126, 130, 
131, 305, 3*9 n.y 396 
!§ata-dusani-zydkhyay 131 
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^ata - duumi - nydkhyd - sahasra - kirani, 
127 

iataka, 70 

^atakoti-dusana-parihara^ 133 
^atakoti-khandandy 133 
,^ata~p(ilhu Brdhmana, 12 
i^athakupa, 63, 65, 67 60, 70, 71, 

78, 94, 102 ToS, 116, 138 
J^athakopa muni, 130 
J^athakopa Yati, 112, 123, 130 
Sathakopacilrya, 114, 13^ 
Satha-rnar^ana, 94 n., 129, 132 
Sathari Suri, 130 
Savara, 107, 108 w. 
sdkhd-randra-dtirsnna, 340 
Saktas, 19 
Sdmha-purdna, 19 
Santa, 499 
Santatman, 40 n. 

37, S05, 523 

^dnti-parvan^ 12, 260 n., 479 
{^ilndilya, 3, 17, 21, 25 
Sandilyahhaskara, 3 ;i. 

.^dndilya-smrti, 20 
S;lradii-matha, 102 
^dtdtapa, 20 
iesa-sefitd, 53 
ie^a-vftti-paratva, 87 n. 

Se§ilrya, 297 

160 

^ilpdrt/ia-sdra, 122 
l^iriya-tiru~ 7 nadal, 69, 134/1. 

^iva, 12, 16, 37, 38, 39, 40 w., 52, 84, 
132, 232, 304, 475. 482, 483 
Siva-rdtra, 23 

J^llanka, 521, 523, 525, 526, 527 
^loka-i drttika, 206 n, 

Sottha-purna, 97 
sraddha, 57, 382, 509, 550 
i^ramana, 527 
sravana, 405, 442 
J^ravana Hhatta, 402 
haddhas, 530, 550 
^rJintahhaskara, 3 n. 

Srimadhura, 98 
^riyah-pati-ppadi, 135 n. 

^rl, 37, 41, 57. 89, 99 ; its meaning, 89 
l§rl~hhd^ya, 103, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117, iiS, 120, 123, 125, 126, 128/1., 
131, 132, 137, 175 /!., 195 /!., 200 /!., 

, 383 

Srl-hhdsya-bhdvdnkura, 1 33 
J§rl-bhdsy()panydsay 117 
^rJ-bhdsyd-ratha, 138 
^rJ-bhdsya-sdra, 117 
^ri - bhdfya - sdrdrtha - samgraha, 116, 
117, 129 


^rl-bhdsya-siddhdnta-sdra, 117 
Srl-bhdsya-vdrttikay 117 
^rl-bhdsya-vivrti, 114 
^rt-hhdsya-vydkhyd, 117 
^ribittiputtur, 69 
J^ri Brahma, 400 
J^ridhara, 39, 529 n. 

J^rihar§a, iii, 201, 549 
J^rikrsna, 96, 430, 474 
Srikrsna-dcsika, 112 
^ri-krsnastava, 403 
^nmad-bhagavad-gita, 113 
^ri-natha, 96 

Srinivasa, 109, 115, 116, 118, 127, 129, 
130, 236 //., 297, 386, 387, 392, 393. 
399, 401, 402, 403, 406 n.\ pupil of 
Mahacarya, his works, 127, 128 
jSrinivasadasa, 123, 127, 129; his 

works, 127 

SrinivSisa-diksita, 115, 130, 396 
i^rinivasa Raghavadasa, 129 
^>rinivasa Suri, 121 
i^rinivSsa Tatacarya, 116, 384 
i^rinivasa-tayarya, 396 
J^rinivasa-yati, 138 
i5riniv5\sacarya, 114, 117, 123 
^rl-panca-rdtra-rak^d, 122 
J^ripati, 40 n. 

i^rlrahgam, 69, 97, 98, lOi, 102, 103, 
104, no, 113, 120, 121, 135. 137 
l^rl-ranga-natha, 94//., 121 n. 
i^rirahganatha-gayaka, 109 
^rlraiiganayakf, iio 
i 5 ri RangasLiri, 381 
i^rirahgacarya, in, 117 
inrirama, 39 //. 

Sri Rama Pillai, 109//., in 
Sri Ramanuja l*illan, no 
f^rl-rdmdnuja-yogi-pdday 395 n. 

Rdmdnujdcdrya, 104 n. 

Srtsailaddsa, 1 30 

Srisaila lineage, 109, 115, 122, 131 
Srisailanatha, no, in 
Srisailapurna, 98, 102 /i., 109 
Srisaila R 5 ghav 5 rya, 130 
Srisaila Srinivasa, 18, in, 115, 127, 
133. 388, 389 /!., 392 
Srisaila Tatayarya, 18, 130, 131 
Srisaila Yogendra, 129 
Srisailesa, 137 
Srlsudarsana Press, 305 
^rl-tattva-darpnna, 133 
^rtvacana - bhusana - vydkhyd, 135, 
375 '»•. 376 //., 377 «•. 378 379 n. 

Srlvacana-bhu^ana^ 90/1., 135, 137, 

^ 138, 374. 375 «•. 380 n. 

Srivaisnava, 18, 19, 24, 95, 99, 102, 
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107, 108, 112, 120, 125, 135, 138, 
304, 305, 379; many works written 
in defence against the J 5 aivas, 18; 
philosophy, 22; school, 134; system, 
136; their quarrel with the Saivas, 18 
Srl-vai§navism, 89, 102 105, 127 

Srivallabhadeva, 65 
^rivatsa, 57 

^rlvatsa-siddhanta-saray 113, 116 
Srivatsahka, 139 

^rlvatsahka Misra, 102, 105, 108, 109, 
129 

Srlvatsdnka ^rlnivasOy 116 
J 5 rivatsahka J^rinivasacarya, 117 
^rivanacala Yogindra, 138 
^rivasaguru, 112 
i 5 rlvehkataguru, 112 
Srivehkatacarya, 112 
^rivehkatesa, 112 
Srivi§nucitta, 114 
Sruta-bhava-prakdsikdy 127 
^ruta^pradlpikdy 130 
^ruta-prakdhkdy 109 iii, 113, 114, 
115, 120, 126, 127, 128 M., 130, 131, 
136, 137, 157, 176 H., 177 179 

180, 181 n,j 186 n.y 188, 298 
5 ruta-prak§ 4 ikacarya, 135 
Sruta-prakdsikd of Sudar^ana Suri, 

392 

Sruta-prakdsikd-sdra-samgrahay 114 
^rutiy 352 n.y 371; texts, 390 

^ruti-dlpikdy 115 
^ruti-siddhdnta-manjarly 403 n. 
^ruti-siddhanta^sarngrahay 240, 441 n., 
442 rt.y 443 n. 

Sruty-anta-sura-drumay 403, 404 
iuddha-brahmay 197 
suddha-sargQy 27 

^uddhasattva Lak§manacarya, 115 
^uddhasattvalak§anarya, 131 w. 
Suddhasattva Yogindra, 115 
^uddhasattvacarya, 131/1. 
iuddhetara-sr^tiy 42 • 
iuddhiy 464 

iuddhy-aiuddhimayay 44 
^ukra, 482, 503, 531 n. 

^ukranltiy 515 
Sukra-nltl-sdray 515/1. 

J^uktyamsOy 183 
^udra, 20, 64, 68, 98, 104 
iunyatvarUpinly 36 
^unya-vaday 177, 206 n. 
iilnya-vddly 201 
Sveta-dvipa, 13, 19, 443 n. 
Svetdivataray 379, 472, 473» 5*2 
Svetdsvatara Upanifody 447 
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Svetdsvatnropani^at-prakdiikdy 127 
^yama Bhatta, 402 
^yamadeva, 402 
i^yamacarya, 401 
sad-atiga-yogUy 24 
sad-guna, 37 

Tactile, 253, 254; organ, 439; sensa¬ 
tion, 253 

tad-ayatta-sthiti-pUrvikdy 406 
tad-bhdvd-piittiy 420 
tadvikdratva, 266 
tad-vyapyatva, 431 
taijastty 25, 48, 498, 510 
Taittirlya-prakdsikdy 402 
Taittirlya Upani^ad, 402 
Taittirlyo-panisaty 131, 379 
Taittirlyo-pajii^at-hhdsya, 138 
Taittiriyo-panisnt-prakdnkdy 127 
Taivattuk-k-arasu-Nambi, 97 n. 
tajjanyatvOy 266 

tamasy 25, 43, 45. 46, 47. 48, 129. 163, 
259. 447 . 4^6, 469, 47 *, 473 . 474. 
475, 480, 482, 491, 500, 50*. 513, 

504. 505, 507 

tamasa mahaty 498 

Tamil, 63 n.y 64, 66, 95, 96, 102, 105, 
107, no. III n.y 121, 124, 125, 131, 

* 34 , *37 
Tamil Veda, 95 
tamogunOy 448 n. 
tamomayOy 46 
Tangible, 5, 500 
Tani-pranava, 135 n. 

Tanjore, 67 

tanmdtra, 25, 43, 156, 163, 256, 259, 
260 n.y 445, 499, 502, 504, 507, 510, 
5*1 

tantrciy 107 

tantu-samavetatvdt, 256 

tapahy 62 n. 

tapasy 55, 450, 503 

Tapta-mudra-vidrdvanay 396 n. 

tarkay 227, 537 

tarkavidydy 515 

tarkly 518 

Taste, 251 

Taste-potential, 48, 163, 510 
Tatar-annar, 137 
tathd-bhutOy 348 
tathdtvay 357 

Tat-kratu-nydya-viedray 131, 133 
Tattva-bhaskartty 132 
Tattva-candrikdy 396 n. 

Tattva-dlpay 89, 132 
Tattva-dlpanay 12S n. 
Tattva-dlpa-samgraha-kdrikdy 132 
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tattva-jndna, 143 
Tattva-kaustuhha, 19 w., 20 
Tattva-mCirtanday 115 
Tattva-matrka, 123, 124 
Tattva-muktd-kaldptiy 119, 120, 122, 
124, 131, 251, 256 257 w., 303 n., 

304 n., 346 

Tattva-navanltam, 123 
Tattva-nirnaya, 128 w., 133, 352, 

352 w. 

Tattva-niriipana^ 261 
Tattra-padarl^ 123 
Tath a-pradlpikd^ 318 
'I'ath'd-prakasikd, 402 
'rattl'd-prakdsikd-veda-stuti-tlkd^ 402 
'ratti'd-ratnakdra^ 119, 128 w., 210, 
214 w., 216 w., 226, 227, 228, 229, 
232 M., 234 
'ratti'd-ratudVdli, 124 
'I'dtti'd-rdtndVdll-SdtHfirdha, 1 24 
Tdttvd-sdrn^rahd, 516 544 w. 

7 V///? 'd-sanikfiydud , 23 
'i'dtti'd-sdtidesa, 124 
Tattva-sara, 114, 116, 132, 352 
'I'dttvd-sekhdrd, 135, 136, 137 
'rattva-sikhd-maui, 124 
Tdttvd-ttkd, 105 w., 114, 120, 123 
'rattra-traya, 39, 40 w., 41, 43 /i., 56, 
57, 125 w., * 35 , 137, I 3 «, 157, * 59 W-» 
160 260 w., 2O1 ; vyiiha doc¬ 

trine in, 39 

Tdttva-trayd-bhdsyd, 135 
Tattra-traya-culukd, 124, 125, 12871. 
'rattva-lrdya-culukd-sam^rahay 125 
'ratti a-trdyd-nirfipdna, 128 n. 
Tattva-traya-pracanda-mdrutay 128 n. 
Tdttra-viveka-tJkd-vivdrdna, i 
'Vattvarthd-sard, 96 n. 
Tattnirtlid-iloka-vartika, 546, 547 n. 
tat as t ha y 51, 377 
tadatniya-dhyasa, 334 
tdmasdy 31, 163, 510 
tdmasa ahamkara, 259, 260 
tamasd sdstra^ 22 
tamisrdy 500 
"rfiinraparnl, 63, 95 
I'antric system, 57 
TatUric works, 58 
'lYirdsaropatiisady 13 
Tatilciirya, 98, 109, 131, 132 
'Vataedrya-dina-carydy 131 
'r.ltarya, 129 
'ratayarya, 115, 126 
Tatparya-iandrika, 123 
'ratpafya-dipikd, 114, 116, 118, 123, 
132, 380 n. 

'Fautology, 372 


Teacher, 62, 102, 122, 124, 182, 235, 
400, 405 

tejasy 35, 37, 40 49 n.y 56, 163, 181, 

260, 261; substance, 188 
Teleological, 470 
Teleolotos 30, 459, 472, 473 

TeluKU Brahmin, 399 
Temper, 548 

Temple, 17, 18, 58, 69, 96, 104, III, 
121 

Temple-building, 17 
Temple-gods, 18 
Temple-keepers, 121 
Temporal, 42, 313, 314, 324, 353; 
character, 284, 285, 331, 353; con¬ 
ditions, 343; contiguity, 316; iden¬ 
tity, 252; relations, 321; succession, 

274 

Temporary, 495 

Tendency, 30, 34, 45, 51, 210, 288, 
349 , 449 , 550 
Tender equality, 84 
Tenets, 524 n. 

Tehgalai, 120, 380, 381, 382; school, 
120; their difference with the Vada- 
galai is based on the greater or less 
emphasis on prapattiy 86-7 
Terms of reference, 419 
Test, 341 

Testimony, 192, 196, 203, 211, 247, 
289, 296, 303, 310, 326, 390, 426, 
465, 4 « 5 , 547 
“ Tettarumtiraly"' 67 
Text, 340, 350, 39 «, 438, 44b 
I'extual criticism. 388 
Theism, 451, 472 

'Fheistic, 189, 196, 480; tendency, 

45 * 

Theological, 303; dogma, 395 
Theory', 28, 30, 179, 180, 181, 183, 
184, 187, 210, 291, 296, 308, 331, 
348, 35 *. 35 ?, 4 * 3 . 42*, 426, 515 n.y 
516, 520, 543; illusion, 237, 238, 
239, 241; of knowledge, 238 
Thesis, 315, 322, 416, 419, 420, 427, 
5*2 

Thief, 213 
Thing itself, iS6 

Things, 34, 45 n.y 48, 190, 192, 193, 

195 

“'This,” 180, 184, 185 n. 

Thomas, Dr F. \V., 531, 532 
Thought, 32, 46, 47, 53, 61, 304, 
460 

Thought-activity, 44, 50, 51, 53 
Thought-experiences, 385 
Thought-movement, 44 
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Threads, 197 
Tides, 228 

Tikalakkidandan-tirunavlrudaiyapiran- 
Tatar-annar, 137 
tilakdlaka^ 56 

Time. 27, 34, 35, 42, 43, 45, 46, 47, 
51, s6, 82, 185 195, 199, 228, 

252. 273, 277, 278, 279, 284, 285, 
286, 287, 309, 348, 349, 389, 447, 
448, 472, 473. 489. 504. 515 
Time-conccption, 285 
Time-energy, 45 
Timeless, 72, 447, 473 
Time-moments, 274 
Time-units, 286 
Tinnevelly, 68, 137 
Tiru-chanda-vruttaniy 68, 134 w. 
Tirukkovalur, 103 
Tirukkurgur, 65 
'Firukkurukaippiran Pillai, 134 
Tirukkurun-dandakamy 69, 134 n, 
Tirukkurungudi, 103 
Tirukurugaipiran Pillai, 109 no 
Tirumalacarya, 133 
Tirumal- Tirti~mori, 76 
Tini-mantra-churukkuy 94 
Tiru-niangaiy, 66, 69, 77 
Tiru-mangaiy-a.rvar, 63, 64, 65, 66 

67, 68, 79, 83, 134 137 

Tiru-marisai, 63 

Tiru-mari§ai Piran, 63, 64, 65, 66 n., 

68, 96 n.y 106 n.y 134 n. 

Tiru-mdlai, 69, 134 w. 

Tiru-mori, 69 

'Pirunarayanapperumal, 104 
Tiru-nedum-ddudfikaniy 69, 134 n. 
Tirunirmalai, 103 
Tiru-pair-dnduy 69 
Tiru-paljiy-eruchiy 69, 134 n. 

I’irupdti, 103 

Tiru-pan-arvar, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 

134 «• 

Tiru-pdvaiy 69, 77 
Tiruppalavai-vydkhydnay 127 
Tiruppavai, 134 w. 

Tiruppullani, 103 
Tirupputkuli, 103 
Tiruvaigundipuram, 103 
Tiruvallikeni, 103 
Tiruvanandapuram, 103 
Tiru-vantddiy 68, 134/1. 
Tiruvanparisaram, 103 
Tiruvarangattamudandry 137 
Tiruvattar, 103 
Tiru-vdcha kanty 84 
Tiruvdrddhana-kramay 138 
Tiru-vdfinyamy 69, 134 


Tiruvdymori-nurundddiy 13 8 
Tiru-vdy-moriy 66, 69, 79, 80 n., 105, 
109/1., no, 134 w > 137 
Tiruvelukur-tirukkaiy 134 n. 
Tiru-verugutt-irukkaiy 69 
Tiru-vruttaniy 69, 74, 134/i. 
tiryagy 501 

tiryak-irotaSy 501, 502 
Todappa, I lo 

Tondar-adi-podiy-a.cvar, 63, 64, 65, 
66 n.y 68, 69, 134 n. 

Tondanur, 104 
Totality, 264 
Totaramba, no, 119, 122 
Touch, 251 

Touch-potential, 48, 260, 504 
Toy, 167 

Tradition, 57, 63, 104/i., 496, 515 n. 

Traditional, 64, 65 

traigunyUy 46 

Trai-rdsikaSy 523 

Traits, 195, 212 

Trance, 30, 79 

Transcendent, 39, 41, 44, 47, 99, 156, 
i75» i95» 197, 39i» 426, 455, 507, 

536; beauty, 83; Brahman, 10; 

nature, 413; reality, 550; self, 468; 

world, 536 

Transcendental, 24, 30, 38, 448, 453, 
468; cause, 502; form, 73 
Transformation, 2, 6, 10, 36, 37, 47, 
156, 182, 196, 197, 199, 281, 286, 

298, 302, 332, 341, 368, 371, 385, 

386, 393, 395, 396, 397, 416, 440, 

454, 456, 4«7 
Transformer, 45 n. 

Transforming entities, 385 
Transition, 349 
Transitoriness, 28 
Transmigrations, 291 
Transmission, 287 
Transparent, 46 
trasarenuy 155, 163, 263 
Travancore, 66, 67 
Treaties, 86 

Treatment, 207, 297, 426 
Tricky, 513 

tridanday i, 549; its meaning, i n. 
Tridandl Brahmins, their views, 2 
tridandly 2, 532 
trigunoy 259, 497 
trigund-tmikd prakrti, 491 
TrikdlikOy 497 
Trikandamandana, 3 n. 

Trinity, 46, 47 

Tripartite, 29, 47 200; union, 

46 
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Tripdd-vibhutumahdndrdyana Upani- 
fad, 13 

Triplicane, 68 
Trivikrama, 39, 40 n. 
trwrt-karana, 182, 183, 188, 240 
Triya^a, 440 

'IVue, 194, 2c8, 316, 331, 424, 437, 
457, 471, 4^2, 507; adoration, 54; 
cause, 338; knowledge, 160, 178, 
330, 331, 347, 429, 450, 491, 492, 
506; wisdom, 416 
'IVustworthy, 357 

Truth, 5, 8, 202, 308, 313, 326, 335, 
413, 47«. 5*7, 529 
'IVuthfulncss, 29 
'I'ryambaka, 130 
Tnma-prasno-ttara, 133 
trnn, 501 
trsd, 48 

tuccha, 239, 241 
'I'ucci, Dr C)., 512 n. 

'I’uppu, 118 
tusti, 57 
Tuvalu, 78 

Ttilikd, 126, 114, 131 n. 

Twinkle, 378 

'Tydjfa-sahddrtha'tippanl, 130 
'I'ypes, 51; of soul, 61 
'I'ahka, i n., 108, 139 

Udak-pratoji-kr§na, 110 
Udayana, i, 2, 539 
uddharana, 427 
uddmt, 59, 60 

Udayi-kundiyayanlya, 525 ti. 
IJddyotakara, 212 n. 

IJjjvala, 52 
Ujjrala-nUa-mani, 82 
Ukkalainmal, 105 
Ukkal A.rvan, 105 

Ultimate, 42, 52, 509; antecedent, 397; 
attainment, 38; consciousness, 420, 
457; destiny, 383; emancipation, 38; 
end, 136, 416; goal, 100, 136; ideal, 
414; object, 464; principle, 451; 
state, 445; truth, 196, 327, 426, 
468; union, 429 

Ultimate reality, 24, 25, 27, 31, 37, 
165, 197, 406, 450, 457, 460, 497. 
507, 509 n .; as nirviiesa and sarisefa, 
165 et seq. -, as unqualified, refuted, 

173-5 

Ultimately real, 197, 200, 371 
Ultra-sensual, 225 

Uma-Mahesvara, 395, 396; his criti¬ 
cism of Ramanuja, 396 
UnatTectedness, 37 


Unassociated Brahman, 430 
Unborn, 291 
Uncaused, 299 
Uncertainty, 370, 398 
Unchangeable, 34, 46, 196, 301, 323, 
469, 549; unity, 287 
Unconditional, 203, 226, 272, 390, 

4 « 5 » 497 . 533 , 535 
Unconditioned, 272 
Unconscious, 26, 27, 29, 41, 79, 408, 
416, 546; power, 43; world, 429 
Unconsciousness, 150 
Uncontradicted, 251, 314, 358; ex¬ 
perience, 246 
Uncontradictory, 236 
Understanding, 462, 463, 539 
Undifferentiated, 35, 200, 372, 495; 

consciousness, 238 
Unfavourable effects, 292 
Uniformity, 278 
Unintelligent, 25, 26 
Unintelligible, 144 
Union, 33, 38, 53 
Unique, 189, 193, 316, 424, 454 
Uniqueness, 255, 455 
Unit of time, 273 
Unitary, 545 
Units, 420 

Unity, 25, 26, 31, 42, 46, 53, 192, 193, 
194, 413, 414, 4*8, 419, 434 , 456, 
459, 460, 461, 462, 506, 508; of a 
flame, 343; of being, 175; of con¬ 
sciousness, 345; texts, 307, 308, 309, 
310 

Unity-in-difference, 28, 30, 405 
Universal, 45, 86, 193, 217, 218, 224, 
243, 254, 279, 312. 323. 341, 355 , 

35b, 3 « 7 , 4bo, 493, 535 . 53^, 537 . 

538; agreement, 229; cognition, 358; 
concomitance, 228, 230, 533; con¬ 
sciousness, 198; destruction, 169; 
existence, 345 ; experience, 219, 319; 
illumination, 198; negation, 272, 
328; proposition, 225 
Universality, 298 

Universe, 32, 35, 41, 45 v., 53, 56, 87, 
190, 191, 195, 197, 239, 315, 4^2, 

434 . 454 . 455 . 45 ^, 457 , 459 , 4^0, 

472, 475 , 484, 492, 499 , 500, 507, 

508, 511 

Unknowable, 230 n., 499 
Unlimited, 10; servitude, 88 
Unproduced, 204 
Unprohibited food, 61 
Unqualified, 165, 430 
Unreal, 2, 179, 181, 194, 314, 330, 332, 
338, 339 , 34b, 433 , 43b, 45b, 458, 487 
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Unreality, 5, 201, 210, 332, 458 
Unreasonableness, 177 n. 
Unrelatedness, 466 
Unseen merit, 292 
Unspeakable, 35 
Untouchables, 104 
Unvedic, 472 
uncha-vrtti, 119 
Upadesa-ratna-mdlai^ 64, 94 n. 
Upadesa-ratna-mdldf 134,135, 138, 482 
upahitasvarupa, 306 
Upakdra-samgraha^ 124 
upamdna, 234, 426, 427; upheld by 
Meghanadari, 234 
upamitiy 128 

Upani§ad(s), 5, 12, 13, 16, loi, 105, 

126, 146, 148, 153, 154, 182, 196, 

211, 291, 293, 296, 387, 394, 398, 

442, 446, 447, 463. 464, 465, 468, 

471, 480, 481, 496, 512, 519 
Upanisad-hhasyay 127 
Upanisad-brahmayogin, 13 
Upanisadic, H2, 113, 126, 208, 240, 
392, 519; texts, 201, 394, 405, 479, 
480, 487 

Upanisadists, 211 
Upani$ad~mafigala~dlpikdy 1 26 
Upani§ad texts, 381, 464 
IJpanifad-vdkya-vivaranay 127 
Upani§aUprakdsikdy 127 
upasargasy 505 

Upavarsa, 7 n., 105, 107, 108 
Upavarf deary Gy 7 n. 
upavdsQy 33 

updddnuy 2, 191, 196, 388, 391 
updddna-kdrnanay 157, 454, 484 
upddhiy 269, 278, 301, 386, 413, 422, 
432. 4S3, 478. 479. 481. 489. 492. 
508 534, 535. 561 

upddhi-rupa, 216 
updsakGy 89 
updsandy 293, 381 
updyGy 376 
updya-jndnay 55 
updya stage, 377 378 

updya-svarupa-jridna, 88 n. 
updya-sunyatdy 87 
Upendra Bhatta, 401 
upeyay 377 
Upper India, 19 
Uraipur, 67 
Usage, 334 
Usanas, 532 
utpatti, 199 
uttamGy 505 

Uttara-kaldryay 381, 382, 383 
Uttara-mantriny 65 


Uttara-mlmams3, 350 
Uttara-ndrdyanGy 57 
Uttara-vibhdgUy 482 
Uvdsagadasdo, 522, 524 
Uyyakkondar, 67 w., 97 
uha, 214 

urddhva-jrotaSy 501 

Vacuity, 36, 353 
Vadari, 77 
Vadarikasrama, 482 
vadhuy 47 

Vadagalai, their difference with the 
Tehgalai is based on the greater or 
less emphasis on prapattiy 86-7 
Vadakalai, 67, 120, 121, 381 
Vadavavaktra, 40 n. 

vahniy 510 
vahnitvay 535 
vahusruta, 530 
Vaibhava-prakdsikdy izi n. 

Vaibha§ika Buddhists, 251 
vaidhly 378 
vaidikly 507 
vaicldla-vratikay 518 
Vaigai, 63 
Vaijayantly 105 n. 
vaikdrikuy 48, 498, 499, 504, 510 
vaikdrika-indriya-sarga, 502 n. 
VaikhanasUy 22, 57 
Vaikuntha, 50, 93 
Vairamegha, 67 
Vairamegha Pallava, 66 
vairagyay 33, 47, 63 
Vaisc§ika, 208, 456, 467; supposed, 163 
Vaisvadeva-kdrikdy 122 
Vai§nava, 12, 39 w., 63, 65, 83, 87, 98, 
104, 105, 293, 379; commentators, 
I n.\ literature, 10; marks, 22; rites, 
102; systems, 139; temple, 65, 138; 
tradition, 99 n.\ writers, 192 
Vaisnava UpanisadSy 13; division of, 13 
Vai§navism, 13, 63 w., 64, 81 w., 96 n., 

105,110,139,399,451 

Vaisnavite Reformers of Indiay 119 n. 
Vakula-bharana, 139 
Valadeva, 482 

Valid, 185 n.y 202, 203, 208, 468, 533, 
537, 539; inference, 537; know¬ 
ledge, 236, 248, 467, 469; memory, 
237; perception, 215 
Validity, 16, 190, 201, 202, 203, 213, 
216, 229, 230, 238, 247, 248, 250, 

321, 326, 346, 347, 348, 356, 357, 

428, 457, 458, 495. 534. 53^, 537, 

539; its nature as treated by Mc- 

ghanadari, 215-16; of cognition, 249 
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Vallabha, 400, 475, 49^ 

Value, 464, 472 
Vanainamalai-jiyar, in 
Vanamall Misra, 440, 441 n.\ his inter¬ 
pretation of Nimbarka philosophy, 
440 et seq. 

Vani'i-puratt-aochi, 97 w. 

Vanity, 529 
Vanjikulam, 67 
Varada, 9^, i57, i59» 35^ 

Varadadasa, 132 
Varada Desikacarya, 125 
Varadaguru, in, 125 
Varadakr^na, his definition of percep¬ 
tion, 2t6 

Varadanariiyana, 208; his view of 
doubt, 20S 

V^irada Narayana Bhattaraka, 119 
V^'iradanatha, in, 118, 123, 125, 380 
Varadanayaka Suri, 125 
Varadaraja, 78 
Vara da raja Suri, 125 
Varadarat, 114/1., 125 
Varadavisnu, 109, in, 216 
Varadavisrui Misra, 109, in, 119, 180, 
212/1., 214//., 217, 226, 229, 234, 
3«,3 

Varada Visnii Suri, 131 
Varadiicarya, 93 //., 102, 119 
Varadarya, 112, 118, 119, 125 
Varaifdliii, 381 
varafuit/asd, 379 

Varavara, 39, 41. 94/1., 157, 159 
160, 163, 2()0, 261; his view of time, 

i()3 

Varavara muni, no, 135, 136, 137 
Varavar(i-mum-camf)u, 138 
I 'aravara-nnini-ditiacaryd, 13 8 
Vartnara-muni-hdiya, 138 
I'dravara-mutii-sdldka, 138 
Ir'ardhd, i(), 20, 39 w., 40 //., 523 
Varaha Mihira, 523 
Vararan^a, 97, 109 //. 

Variable, 243 
Variability, 243 
vdrnd, 293 
vartuikd, 515 
x'drnikd, 516 
^'drttikd, 516 
I'druna, 59, 295 
7 'dstu, 250 M. 

Vasi^dia, 21, 23, 482 
ydst^thd-sdnihitd, 1 9 
Vatsabhaskara, 3 w. 

V’apipiirna, 104, 109 

Vacaspati, 3, i<)6, 467, 476, 517 n., 533 

vdcdrambfidnam, 3 


vdcikQy 507 
vada, 381, 512, 513 
Vadddrukulisa^ 127 
vadassddanay 513 / 1 . 
vddha, 314, 501 
Vadhula, 109 

VadhCila 98, no, 114/1. 

Vadhula-kula-tilaka, 127 n. 

Vadhula Narasirngha-guru, 114 

Vadhula Narasirnha, 132 

Vadhula Srinivasa, 114, 117, 123, 126, 

131 i 3 S» 305 

Vadhula Varadaguru, 114 
Vadhula varada Narayanaguru, 138 
Vadhula Vehkatacarya, 114 
Vadideva, 536 

Vadideva Suri, 536 «., 537 n. 
Vadihamsa, in; his conception of 
jdtiy 354; his view of svatah- 
prdmdtjya-vddd, 356 et seq. ; his view 
of s 7 HiprdkdsdWa, 358 et seq. 
Vadi-harnsa-nav5mvuda, 352, 361; 

his notion of negation, 352 
Vadihanisarnbuvaha, 117, 184, 185, 
187; his treatment of illusion, 184 et 
seq. 

Vadihanisambuvaha R5manujacaryr., 

186 n . 

Vadihanisambuvahac5rya, 118, 119, 
1H3. 187 

Vadikesarl, 135, 138 
Vadikesari Misra, 132 
Vddi-lrdyd-fdumdana^ 124, 193 //., 305 
Vadivijaya, in 
vddi-vipratipdttihy 212 n, 

Vagisvara, 40 w. 

Vagvijaya, 118, 130 
7 'dkordl<yd, 517 
rdkyd-kdra, 106, 107 
J Yikya-padiydy 517 n. 
Vdkydrthd-sdmgrdha, 130 
Vamana, 39, 40 n. 

Vamanadeva, 40 w., 146 
Vanivilasa Press 1910, 380//. 
Varanadrisa, no, 114 n. 
rdrtd, 532 
vdrttika, 515 
vdrttikdsutrdy 515, 516 
vdsdmly 26, 27, 33, 34, 43, SI, 54. 2S3. 
273. 30«, 453, 4«7 

Vasudeva, 2, 13, 16, 17, 21, 27, 29, 31, 
34, 37, 38, 39, 42/1., 57, i55, I57, 
158, 443 //•, 474, 475, 497, 506, 508 
Vasudei a-vyuhdy 474 
Vasudevendra, 13 
Vdsudevopariisad, 13 
Vdsisthdy 20 



vdta, 475 
vdtsalya, 89 
Vatsiputriya, 251 
Vatsya, 119, 297 
Vatsya Anantarya, 126 
Vatsya iii, 112 

Vatsya Nrsiiphadeva, 122 
Vatsya Srinivasa, 112, 203; his notion 
of class-concepts, 297; his treatment 
of pramdnat 203 

VatsyaVarada, no, in, 114, 116,118, 
119, 130, 132. 349, 350, 351, 380; 
his analysis of the concept of dif¬ 
ference, 351; his notion of God, 351; 
his refutation of Srlhar§a’s view of 
the falsity of the world, 350; his re¬ 
futation of the denial of the category 
of difference, 350; his view of hidhiy 

349-50 

Vatsya Varadaguru, 109 
Vatsyayana, 208, 212 n., 235 
Vdtsydyana-bhdsya^ 207 n. 
vdyu, 7, 48, 49«*, 59, 60, 163, 253, 
261, 499, 504, 505, 510 
Vdyupurdna, 20, 502, 503, 505, 50671.; 

its philosophy, 502 et seq, 

Veda, 2, 14, IS, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25, 62, 
88, 124, 165, 19871., 203, 347, 349, 
357, 401, 429, 441, 471, 515, 517, 
530, 531 

mda-nindaka, 519 
Vedas instructed by God, 15 
Vedavid, 40 n, 
veda-viddm matam, 181 
Vedavyasa Bha^ta, n i, 130 
Vedanta, i, 8, 96, 97, 100, 115, 117, 

125, 130, 138, 197, 200, 305, 307, 

352, 401, 403, 406, 416, 462, 466, 

471, 480, 481, 482, 496, 50871.; in 

relation to Sarpkhya according to 
Vijftana Bhik$u, 471 et seq.; its 
bheddbheda interpretation, 105 et 
seq,; dialectic, 153; view, 235 
Vedanta-dc^ika, 119, 361 
Veddnta - desika - vaibhava - prakdsika, 
121 7 t., 131 

Veddnia-hpOy 103, 113, 118, 159, 201, 
349 

Vedantaguru, 112 
Veddnta-kantako-ddharay 131 
Veddnta-kaustubhay 130, 132, 402 
Veddnta-kaustubha-prabha, 402, 415 w*, 
416 

Veddntakdrikdvaliy 132 
Veddntamanjusdy 404 n. 
Veddnta-paribhdfdy 9, 204, 216 
Veddnta-pdrijdta-sauraleha, 400, 402 


Veddnta-ratna~manju§dy 403, 411, 412 
Vedanta Ramanuja, 18, 132, 380 * 
Veddnta-samgrahay 113 
Vedanta’Samgraha tdtparya-dlpikdy 
130 

Vedanta-sdray 103, 113, 118, 349 
Vedanta-siddhanta-pradlpUy 400, 403 
Vediinta-siddhdnta-samgrahdy 440 
Vediinta-sfitroy 2, 56 n.y 476, 484 
Veddnta-tattva-vodhdy 400, 408, 409 7/., 
410 n.y 411 n. 

Vedanta-vijaydy 117, 126, 1287;., 130 
Vedantacarya, 119, 132 
Vedantic, ni, 438, 461, 467; instruc¬ 
tions, 308; schools, 385 ; texts, 61, 
337; view, 464; writers, 385 
Vedantin, 109 

Vedantists, 139, 156, 465, 477 
Vedfinti Macihava, 134, 135 
Vedanti Miidhavadasa, 1107/. 
Vedartha-samgraluiy loi, 103, 106, 

107,118,12877.,130,160,201,218,305 
Vedic, 16, 17, 18, 43 n.y 57, 293, 518, 
549; circles, 530; cult, 5 <8; doc¬ 
trines, 517, 519; duties, 15, 165, 
404, 416, 429; injunctions, 165, 349, 
350, 441; people, 19, 20, 531; re¬ 
ligion, 40, 95; rites, 14, 20; sacri¬ 
fices, 517, 522, 549; school, 181; 
science, 53177.; scriptures, 366; 
sects, 20; texts, 17, 112, 390, 391, 
394 

Vegetables, 97 77. 

Veil, 366, 371, 372, 374 
Veiling, 369; agent, 369 
Venkata, 18, 63 77., 66 77., 67, 94, 9671., 
987/., 99, 105 n.y 107, no. III, 114, 
115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121 n.y 122, 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 
132. 135. *55. *57. *59. 161, 163, 

183, 201, 203, 207, 208, 209, 210, 

211, 212 n.y 213, 214, 216, 217, 
219 n.y 220, 221, 223, 225, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236 77., 
238, 240, 241, 250 n.y 251, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 261, 262, 263, 265, 26877., 
269, 270, 277, 280, 281, 282, 286, 

288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 296, 

297. 30*. 302, 303. 305, 30b, 307, 

308, 311, 313, 3*4. 3*6, 3*7. 3*«, 

319, 323. 324. 325, 326, 327, 340, 

342, 344. 346, 352, 353, 355. 356, 

380, 381, 382, 383, 426; analysis 
of momentariness, 273 et seq .; an 
upholder of anvita-hhtdhdna-vada, 
233; a constructor tjf Ramanuja 
logic, 235; conclusive remarks on 
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Venkata {cont.) 

doubt, 208 et seq., decision, nature 
of, 210; definition of pramana^ 236; 
doubt and u/ia, 214; error, defini¬ 
tion of, 210; error and doubt, 
relation, 208 et seq.\ his agree¬ 
ment with the Pancaratra view 
of God, 303; his admission of 
three prawdmis, 214; his admission 
of three types of illusion from three 
points of view, 241; his analysis of 
doubt, 211; his classification of 
doubt, 212-13; his conception of 
jdti, 355 ; his conception of sddrsya, 
355; his criticism of Bhaskara, 301; 
his criticism of Brahmadatta, 291; 
his criticism of Nydya-sutra and 
Prajnd-paritrdna regarding doubt, 
211; his criticism of Nyaya theory of 
doubt, 207; his criticism of Samkhya 
argument in favour of prakrti^ 256 et 
seq .; his criticism of the avidyd, 330 
et seq .; his criticisni of the Samkhya 
view of God, 296; his criticism of 
the l^ankara conception of the unity 
of self, 345; his criticism of the view 
that ajndna is a positive entity, 327 
et seq .; his criticism of the view that 
ajndna rests in the individual 
329; his criticism of the view that 
all effects are false owing to their 
contradiction, 341 et seq.; his criti¬ 
cism of the view that avidyd and 
rndyd are different, 334 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view that Brahman 
is pure bliss, 344; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness cannot 
be produced, 321; his criticism of 
the view that consciousness is 
identical with self, 323 et seq.; his 
criticism of the view' that conscious¬ 
ness is one, 322; his criticism of the 
view that emancipation is attained 
by right knowledge, 326; his criti¬ 
cism of the view that indeterminate 
Brahman could be eternal, 345; his 
criticism of the view' that pure 
consciousness is sdkfin, 325; his 
criticism of the view that pure con¬ 
sciousness is unqualified, 323; his 
criticism of the view that realization 
of monistic identit\ produces eman¬ 
cipation, 336 et seq. ; his criticism of 
the view that scriptural testimony is 
superior to perception, 326; his 
criticism of the view that the notion 
of the self as knower is false, 325 ; 


his criticism of the Yoga view of 
God, 296; his criticism of Yadava 
Prakasa, 302; his definition of per¬ 
ception, 216 ; his doctrine of eman¬ 
cipation, 292; his eschatological con¬ 
ception, 295; his life and literature, 
119-25; his Nyaya theory, re¬ 
futation of, 262 et seq.; his relation 
of the view that consciousness is 
identical witn self, 290; his refuta¬ 
tion of Buddhist and Carvaka theory 
of dkdsQy 282; his refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines of momentari¬ 
ness, 268 et seq.; his refutation of 
Carvaka causality, 276; his refuta¬ 
tion of contentless consciousness, 
310-11; his refutation of different 
views of God, 302; his refutation of 
Katya> ana’s views of God, 302; his 
refutation of Sarnkhya-satkarya- 
vada, 265 et seq.; his refutation of 
nirvikalpajndnay 311; his refutation 
of Sankara, 304 et seq .; his refutation 
of Sankara’s theory of anuhhutiy 318- 
19; his refutation of Srlhar§a’s re¬ 
futation of pramdnay 202; his refu¬ 
tation of the denial of production of 
individual cognitions, 319 et seq.; 
his refutation of the Buddhist denial 
of substance, 251 et seq.; his refuta¬ 
tion of the denial of the category of 
difference, 312; his refutation of the 
doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of 
souls, 291; his refutation of the 
falsity of the world on the ground of 
validity, 313-14; his refutation of 
the falsity of the world on the ground 
of absence of relation between the 
pcrceiver and the perceived, 314 et 
seq.; his refutation of the Nyaya 
doctrine of the formation of whole 
from parts, 263 et seq .; his refutation 
of the possibility of jijndsd according 
to Sankara’s interpretation, 306; his 
refutation of the view of the reflec¬ 
tion of Brahman under avidyd^ 291; 
his refutation of the view that avidyd 
rests in Brahman, 317-18; his re¬ 
futation of the view that perception 
refers to pure Being, 311; his re¬ 
futation of the view that Brahman is 
qualityless, 306; his refutation of the 
view that the self-luminosity of 
Brahman is contentless, 316-17; his 
refutation of the view that the utter¬ 
ance of unity texts can lead to im¬ 
mediate perception, 308-10; his re- 
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futation of the view that the world 
is illusory, his special 

treatment of doubt, 207 et seq .; his 
support to the theory of jndna- 
karma-samuccaya, 307; his support 
of the Vedic testimony, 203; bis 
theory of consciousness, a quality ot 
self, 288; his treatment of avayava^ 
232; his treatment of doubt, 202; 
his treatment of doubt compared 
with that of Varada NarSyana, 208; 
his treatment of inference, 225 et 
seq.; his treatment of kevala-vyati- 
rekin, 226-7; his treatment of 
memory as pramdna, 214; his treat¬ 
ment of object, 217; his treatment 
of pardmaria^ 229; his treatment of 
pramdna, 201 et seq.; his treatment 
of sabda-pramana^ 233; his treat¬ 
ment of substance, 251 et seq.; his 
treatment of tarka, 227; his treat¬ 
ment of types of inference, 229 et 
seq.; his treatment of vydptigraha, 
228; his treatment of vydpti, 225-6; 
his view of apurva or adr^ta, 303; 
his view of hhaktiy 292 et seq.; his 
views of emancipation attainable by 
God*s grace, 304; his view of God, 
157 et seq.; his view of incarnation, 
302-3; his view of karma and mukti, 
295; his view of karma and prdyas- 
citta, 293-4; his view of matter, 162 
et seq.; his view of prakrti^ mahai^ 
tanmdtra, etc., 163 et seq.; his view 
of self in relation to God, 161 et seq.; 
his view of the relation of the souls- 
with God, 297; his view of validity 
of memory, 237; his view of virtue 
and vice, 291; his view that errors 
cannot vanish by Brahma-know¬ 
ledge, 307; his view that world ap¬ 
pearance continues even after the 
destruction of avidya^ 308; nature 
of dkdsa, 282; nature of the senses, 
280 et seq.; nature of time, 284; 
nature of soul, 286 et seq.; offered a 
critic of Gotama’s logic, 235; re¬ 
futation of Carvaka theory of soul, 
286 et seq.; refutation of the view 
that consciousness belongs to the 
senses, 289; refutation of the view 
that scriptural texts cannot signify 
Brahman, 340; Sankara’s conception 
of cessation of avidyd criticized, 338 
et seq. 

VehkatadSsa, 132 
Vehkata-desika, 112 


Vehkatanathaiya, 117 
Venkata Sudhi, 12, i8, 132 
Vehkatacarya, 112, 117 
Vehkatadhvarl, 131, 132 
Vehkatarya, 112 

Verbal knowledge, 216, 217, 308, 310 

Verbal testimony, 128 

Vernal, 295 

Verse, 117, 181 

vikhavuy 39, 42, 129, 158 

^'ihhava-az^atdraSy 40 n. 

z'ibhava^devatdy 21 

znbhavdvatdra, 41 

vihhu, 262, 386 

vibhutiy 475 

Vibration, 206; potential, 163 
Vice, 291, 304, 349, 44*, 493. 506, 521, 
522, 533 

Vicious, 255, 267, 304, 349; circle, 419, 
433; infinite, 9, 253, 267, 277, 286, 
316, 320, 334, 341, 353, 355, 359, 
417, 421, 424, 433 ; infinitude, 177W. 
Victor, 78 
Vidaddhuy 514 w. 

Vidaddhavadiy 514 
zndagdhoy si^n. 
videhl muktaSy 441 
vidhiy 8, 350 
Vidhisudhdkaray 133 
Vidhura, 513 

Vidhura-pandita-jdtakay 514 n. 
vidyd, 47, 49, 507, 508, 509 
Vidyadhideva, 40 n. 

Vidyanandi, 546, 547 
Vidyapati, 3 

VidySpati Bhdskara Bhatts*, 3 
Vidyaranya, 120 
vidya-yoni-sarlrdy 415 
View, 50, 56, 181, 182, 184, 185, 1.S7, 
192, 196,204,206,289,291,297, 302, 
303, 305, 307, 3 i«, 330. 335 , 349 , 
350, 409, 410, 429, 433, 435, 45fi. 
458,461,469,473,477. 496, 498, 5»o, 
5*2,5*9,520, 521, 522, 532, 533, 53S 
Vihagmdra samhitay 23, 24, 41, 57 
Vihangama, 40 w. 

Vijayanagara, 120, 121 
vijaydy 57 
Vijayindra, 127 
Vijayindra Bhiksu, 117 
Vijaylndra-parajayOy 127, 305 
VijayoUdsay 126 

Vijfiana Bhik§u, 445, 4S6, 480, 482, 
483. 484, 485, 486, 493 , 496, 497; 
his conception of the individual, 460 
et seq.; his conception of the relation 
of the world with God, 454 et seq.; 
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Vijfiana Bhik$u {cont.) 

his criticism of Samkhya and Yoga, 
479 et seq.\ his notion of God, 461; 
his philosophy, 445 et seq. his treat¬ 
ment of avidya, 468 et seq. his treat¬ 
ment of bhaktiy 450 et seq. his treat¬ 
ment of Brahma experience, 465 et 
seq.; his treatment of experience, 
467; his treatment of karmay 452 et 
seq.; his treatment of the nature of 
God, 474 et seq.; his treatment of the 
relation of Samkhya to Vedanta, 471 
et seq.; his view of gradation of 
realities, 445; his view of karmay 445; 
kdla in, 446; mayd And pradhana in, 
476 et seq.; relation of self and ananda 
in, 445; world and Brahman in, 446 
et seq. 

vijndnamy 185 «. 
vijndna-vddiriy 142, 205 
Vijndnd'-mrta-bhd^yay 450, 451 m., 

453 n.y 454 n.y 455 w., 457 n.y 458 w., 
459 4hi, 462 463 w., 468 w., 

472 n.y 473 n.y 477 n.y 478 w., 480 w., 
481 n.y 482 n. 

Vikalpa, 4 

vikdray 3, 260 n.y 386, 480 
Vikdra-veduy 21 
vikdri kdramiy 454 

vihdrWy 61 
vikarmastlidHy 518 
Vikrama Oola, 104 
vikriydtmakay 172 
rikrtay 342 
vikrty-dlmdy 25 

vilaksana-mahati ii-dy-adhikaranatvddy 

257 

Vimba-tdttvu-prdkdsikJy 122 
Ttridsa, 314 

Vindhyesvarl l^asada, referring to 
Vaisnava commentators, i n. 
Vindhyesvarl Brasada Bandita, i n., 2, 
3 «• 

Violation, 128 
vipratipdtlihy 212 //., 213 
ripuru, 503, 504 
Virinchipuram, 523 
Viri>cana, 528 
I 'irodha-hhanjanly 384 
Virodha-nirodfuiy 115, 130, 384, 385, 
38() n.y 387, 392, 393 n.y 394 395 

1 irndha-purihdra, 1 24 
Virodha-variithinJ, 395, 396 
V^irodha-raruthinl-prarndthinty 130, 396 
Virtues, 29. 33 . 34. 47, 291. 294, 295, 
303. 304. 349. 3*''^. 44*. 450. 493, 
506, 521, 522, 530, 533, 549, 550 


Virtuous, 51, 295, 304, 349, 437, 
549 

viruddha-dharma-dhyasavatty 268 
vlruty 500 

Viramsolaippillai, 138 
Visible, 5, 500 
Vision, 71, 459, 471, 505 
Visual, 543; organ, 222, 240, 241, 243, 
459, 545; perception, 219, 310; 
sense, 217 
visada-vabhasOy 217 
visefanoy 429 
visi^ta-jndnay 221 

Vmftd-dvaitOy 111, 116 , 118 , 119 , 

120, 123, 125, IS9, 234, 235. 351, 
389, 392, 393, 395 
Visi$td-dvaita logic, 234 
Vmftd-dvaita-siddhantay 127 
Visifta-dtiaitavada, 119 
Visi^td-dvaitinSy 393 
visiftdrthay 233 
visi^tatvOy 218 
visuddhiy 524 
V isva-Runddarsa ,131 
Vi^vajaya, 118 
Visvarupa, 40 n. 

Vi^vScarya, 401 
Viivdmitray 23 
Vi4vamitra gotray 119 
Visvodardy 59 
Visayatd-vdday 133 
Visaya-vakya-dlpika, 117, 126 
Vi§nu, 12, 19, 20, 24, 25, 31, 33, 37, 
38, 39, 40 n.y 44, 45, so, 52, 57 , 58, 
61, 63, 64, 66, 67 n.y 68, 69, 87, 89, 
96, 155. 304. 415. 448 n., 473, 47S, 
498, 499, 505, 507, 509 
Vi§nucitta, 69, iii, 119, 137, 214 w., 
22on.y 234, 235,383 f/.; a predecessor 
of Veiikata in the construction of 
Ramanuja logic, 235 
Visnucittan, 63 
VipiudharmottarGy 20 
V^i§nu Misra, 159 

Vimu FurdnOy 20, 81, 260497, 
498 n., 499 500, 50t «•, 53°; its 

philosophy, 497 et seq. 
Vipiu-samhitdy 23, 24, 31, 32; aharn- 
kdra in, 31; Bhdgavata-yoga in, 32; 
bhakti and yoga, 32 ; God, nature of, 
31: philosophy of, 23-4; prakrtiy 
theory of, 31; Samkhya in, 23-4; 
sdd-anga-yoga in, 24; view of all- 
pervasive soul different from the 
Srlvai?navas, 24 
Visnu-saktiy 36 
Vipiu-tattva-rahasyGy 132 
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Vifnu-tattva-samhitdy 22; its contents, 
22 

Vi^nu-vardhanGy 104 n, 

Vi^vaksena, 63 n., 64, 67 n. 
Vifvaksena-samhitdy 24, 39, 41 w., 43, 
56, 57 ; vyuha doctrine in, 39 w. 
Vital energ3% 462 
Vital functions, 540 
Vital spirit, 80 
vitanddy 512, 513, 514 «. 
vitandd-satthay 514 
vitandd-vada-satthanty 512 
vivarta-parampardy 332 
Vivadartha-samgrahay 132 
viveka, 449, 508 
Vivid impression, 217 
Vividness, 217 
vlrOy 60 

Viranarayana, 94 

Vlra-raghava-dasa, 114, 116, 132, 352 
vlryoy 35, 37, 56 
Void, 56 

Volition, 298, 299 
Volitional activity, 47 
VrajabhQ$anasaranadeva, 402 
vratOy 33, 62 
Vrddha-manUy 20 
vrddhiy 47 

Vrhan-ndradlya-purdnay 20 
vrksQy 500 

Vrksa-bhaumdmrtay 122 
Vrndavana, 94 
Vrndavanadeva, 402 
vrtti, 105, 281, 372, 373, 374. 411. 423, 
439 . 465. 466, 471, 485, 494, 495 
vrtti-jndnay 204 
vrtti-kdfa, 105, 107, 108 
vrtti-kcirasya, 105 n. 
vrtti-nirodha, 506 n. 
vrtti-prativimhi tarn ,373 
vrtii stage, 363 
Vucci Vehkatacarya, 132 
vyaktQy 476, 497 
vyakta-vyaktUy 497, 508 
vyakti, 52 
vyangOy 265 
vydpya, 225 

vyatirekiy 230; inference, 230 232; 

type, 231 

vyatireki anurndnOy 231, 234 
Vyavaharaika-satyatva-khandanOy 125 
vyavaharikOy 459, 477 
vyavahdrikatvay 478 
Vyavaharikatva-khandana-saray 1 33 
vyavahdrikl, 371 
x^yavahitOy 136 

vydhata-sddhya-viparyaydty 229 
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vydkhydna-maudapay 137 
vydnuy 59, 60 
vydpakoy 225 
xydpdray 204 
vydptiy 225, 228, 427 
Vyasa, 18 20, 39, 482 

Vyasa Bhattar, 109 n, 

Vydsa-bhdfya, 452 
Vyasadeva, 402 
Vydsa-tatparya-nirnayay 133 
Vyasatirtha, iii, 426 
vyomoy 31 

vyuhoy 17, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42, 5^. 157. 
475; doctrine, 19; manifestations, 
22 

Waking consciousness, 363 
Warangal, 120 

Water, 42, 46, 128, 181, 369, 540, 541, 
550 

Waves, 6, 106, 302 
Way of knowledge, 184 
Ways, 60 

Wedding, 377, 378 
Western, 95 
Wheel, 58, 60 
Whirlpool, 83 

White, 182, 256; goddess, 37 
Whiteness, 193, 254 
Whole, 189, 262, 263, 264, 298, 408, 

413. 432. 433 , 455 , 456, 493 . 494 , 

542 

Will, 41, 45, 46, 48. 49 , 191, 295, 298, 
375 , 4»2, 415 . 441. 446, 448, 45 >, 

472, 473 . 474 . 475 , 481, 482, 488, 

498, 500 n.y 525 
Will-activity, 45 

Wisdom, 33, 38, 54, 307, 384, 414, 
416, 446, 476, 491, 514. 521 
Wise, 53 

Wish, 54, 192, 295 
Women, 20 
Wonderful entity, 79 
Words, 5 , 29, 53, 61, 194, 309, 3*8 
Work, 42, 46, 53 . 5b, 60, 303, 350 
World, 6, 27, 34, 35 . 4*. 42, 53 . 54 . 55 . 
56, 57 , 153, * 74 , *90, * 9 *. *92, 193. 
195, 196, 198 n.y 200, 205, 293, 299, 

30*, 302, 3*2, 3*3, 3*4. 320, 321, 

350, 365, 3 ^>^. 388, 390, 39 *. 397, 

4 * 3 , 4 * 5 . 4 * 6 . 435 , 438, 440, 442, 

443 n.y 445, 446, 456, 457 . 458, 472, 
476, 482, 488, 5 * 5 , 5 * 7 . 5*8. 

531; of effects, 256; of matter, 200; 
view of its falsity refuted from 
the Nimbarka point of view, 435 
et seq. 
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World-appearance, 135, 175, 177, 178, 
196, 197, 239, 307 » 308, 309, 

3io» 3i2» 313, 331. 335. 337, 345, 
367, 409, 423. 436, 439 
World-creation, 296, 302, 330, 331, 

3^5, 370 

World-creator, 462 
World-energy, 58, 459 
World-existence, 490 
World-experience, 374 
World-force, 24 
World-forms, 37, 456 
World-illusion, 333, 337, 338 
Worldly bonds, 22 
Worldly objects, 258 
World-materials, 152 
World-objects, 367, 371 
World-order, 197 
World-phenomena, 155, 196, 340 
World-process, 292, 458, 477 
World-reality, 157 

Worship, 10, 22, 32, 39, 40 58, 61, 

104, 193; of God, 382 
Wretchedness, 99 
Writers, iii, 196 
Wrongful, 180 

yad-artha-vyavahdrd-nugund, 244 
Yajflamurti, 102, 104, 109, no 
Yajfta VarSha, 40 n. 

Yaji\e 4 a, 102, no 
Yajnopavlta-pratifthd, 122 
yama, 29, 33, 61, 509 n., 519 
Yama samhitds, 20 

YamunScarya, his life and works, 97 et 
seq. 

Yasasvinl, 59 
Ya^oda, 77, 81 w. 
yathdrtha, 180, 188 
yathdrtha-khydti, 180, 181, 182, i86«., 
237, 240, 243, 245, 246 n. 
yathdrthanty 185 n. 
yathartha-vadharanam, 62 
yathd - vasthita - zyavahdrd - fiugunam^ 
236, 240 

Yati-dharma-samuccaya, 102 n. 
Yati-linga-samarthami, 352 
Yati-pati-mala-dlpika, 127 
Yati-prativandana-khandana, 133 
Yati-rdja-vimsati, 137, 138 
Yatisekhara-bharata, 109 
Yatindra-mata-dipikd, 117, 127, 128; 
analysis of, 128, 129 


Yatindrapravana, no, 121 w., 137 
Yatlndra-pravami-bhadra-campUf 1 38 
Yatlndra-pravana-prahhdva, 138 
Yatlndra-pravana^prahhavaniy 64 
YatindrapravanaeSrya, 13 5 
yaugapadyOy 228 
YavanaSf 441 n. 
yavanly 47 
Yadava, 100 n., loi 
Yadava hill, 22 

Yadavapraka^a, 100, loi, 102, 109, 
113, 124, 156, 201, 280, 285, 301, 
305; his view of Brahman, 301; his 
view of God, 156; his view of time, 
28s 

Yadavabhyudaya^ 120, 121 
Yadavadri, 104, 137 
Yadrcchika-ppadi^ 135/1. 

Yajftavalkya, 519 
Ydjnavalkya-smrtit 484 
Yamuna, 14, 16, 17, 18, 79, 85, 95, 
98, 99, 100, loi, 102, 105, 108, 109, 
113, 114, 123, 139, 140. 142, 152, 
153. 154. 155. .157. 159. 227, 235; 
Carvaka’s criticism of soul, 139; his 
disciples, 109; his general position, 
139; his theory of self, 140; his view 
of God, p. 152 et seq. 

Yamuna’s philosophy, 140 
Yamunacarya, 97, 139, 229 n. 

Yellow, 182, 254 

Yoga, 18, 22, 24, 30. 31. 32, 33. 52, 60, 
61, 62, 80, 96, 97, 100, 157, 220, 
281 n., 446, 449, 459, 465, 468, 471, 
473, 474, 479, 480, 481, 482, 487, 
491, 496, 506, 509, 512 
yoga-bhaktif 507 
Yoga processes, 479 
Yoga-rahasyOy 96 

Yoga-sutra, 61 w., 62 w., 470, 473, 
482 

Yoga-vdrttikuy 482 
Yoga-view, 296 
yogdnusdsana, 62 
Yogic knowledge, 214 
Yogic practice, 28 

Yogin, 27, 30, 31, 42, 58, 60, 62, 96, 
152, 446, 491, 506, 538 
yogi-pratyakfQf 168, 189 
Yogivaha, 63 
yogi, 505 
yoni, 46, 502 
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